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Dr.  Winslow  and  His  Grandson,  Russell  Austin  Winslow 
Russell  Austin  is  the  son  of  Richard  Austin  Winslow,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow.     The  haby's  mother,  the  former  Miss  Portia  Russell,  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  J.  P.  Russell,  a  former  trustee  of  Lasell. 

Young  Russell,  aged  one  year,*  holding  a  fountain  pen  lent  by  the  pho- 
tographer, seems  dubious  about  a  literary  career.  But  his  grandfather  seems 
confident  of  the  boy's  future  success. 


!'On  October  27,  1935.     He  was  about  eleven  months  old  when  picture  was  taken. 
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WHO  CAN  TELL? 

The  stirring  triumphal  blare  of  martial 
music,  the  smart  array  of  uniformed  soldiers 
on  dress  parade,  the  fiery,  eloquent  pleas  of 
gifted  orators  who  appeal  to  the  emotions,  not 
to  the  minds,  has,  and  will  again,  lead  nations 
to  war  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  most  in- 
different citizen  in  peace  time  will,  with  the 
stimulation  of  glaring  headlines,  propaganda, 
and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  "up  and  to  arms" 
become  artificially,  hysterically  patriotic. 

But  no,  this  will  never  happen  to  Uncle  Sam 
again — not  the  United  States  of  America,  in- 
dependent, resourceful,  aloof  from  petty  quar- 
rels. No,  the  United  States  has  no  reason  to 
fight,  and  does  not  want  to  fight.  This  glori- 
ous country  is  an  exponent  of  peace.  It  does 
not  instigate  wars,  and  no  other  nation  dares 
pick  on  it.  Its  people  are  invulnerable,  in- 
humanly so,  to  the  influence  of  propaganda, 
uniforms,  and  the  exciting  strains  of  "The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever."  With  its  wealth 
of  analytical  minds  probing  deeply  into  the 
situation  to  find  the  cause  and  effect,  it  dis- 
covers the  futility  of  wrecked  families  and 
business,  and  decides  to  be  neutral,  just  as  it 
did  in  the  World  War.  No,  it  will  not  involve 
itself  in  a  useless  struggle.  It  will  remain 
disinterested  forever  and  ever,  Amen,  .  .  . 

But  will  it  ? 

LASELL  IN  OTHER  DAYS 

(Reprints  from  Back  Numbers) 

JANUARY  17,  1878 

(Quoting  an  Editorial  in  the  Boston  Post) 

"The  developing  idea  in  schools  has  found 
early  recognition  in  that  popular  institution  for 
young  ladies,  Lasell  Seminary.  The  students 
are  now  to  be  taught  how  to  make  dresses  as 
well  as  to  construct  formulas,  calculate 
eclipses,  and  write  essays ;  and  that  is  an  ac- 
complishment that  young  ladies  who  usually 
come  from  school  are  sadly  deficient  in.  A 
dressmaker's  class  may  be  an  original  idea  in 
a  young  ladies'  school,  but  we  do  not  see  why 
it  should  be.  The  mistake  of  educators  has 
been  theory  at  the  expense  of  practice,  and  the 


dressmaker's  class  seems  to  be  a  new  depar- 
ture in  the  right  direction.  Let  other  institu- 
tions follow  suit." 

JUNE,  1897 
ATHLETICS  AT  LASELL 

Certainly  no  Lasell  girl  should  leave  the 
seminary,  after  even  a  year  of  its  training, 
with  a  stooping  figure,  round  shoulders,  or  a 
hollow  chest,  for  our  beloved  teachers  are  con- 
stantly doing  their  best  to  give  us  that  most 
to  be  desired  of  all  things,  "a  sound  mind  in 
a  healthy  body." 

First  of  all,  before  our  recitations  begin  in 
the  morning,  and  at  just  the  time  to  animate 
and  prepare  us  for  our  day's  work,  comes  Mrs. 
Martin,  with  her  interesting,  beautiful,  and 
helpful  exercises.  What  grace  of  motion  or 
attitude  we  shall  be  able  to  acquire  in  time,  if 
we  put  thought  into  this  work  now !  How 
erect  we  shall  be,  if  we  heed  her  call  to  follow 
the  star  on  our  chest,  and  what  firm,  strong 
necks  we  would  have  if  we  would  only  take 
her  advice  and  leave  off  our  stiff,  high  collars, 
trusting  to  the  special  exercise,  not  to  the  white 
board  for  strength  and  support  in  that  member. 

Then  see  Miss  Ransom  and  Miss  Adams  in 
the  gymnasium,  with  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs, 
chest  weights,  and  a  host  of  other  apparatus, 
intended  to  build  us  up  from  weak  and  awk- 
ward girls  into  strong  and  well-developed 
women.  Truly,  one  of  the  pleasantest  periods 
of  the  day  to  many  of  us  is  the  short  time  spent 
in  the  airy  "gym,"  learning  how  to  be  strong. 

And  the  swimming !  Is  there  any  fun  to 
compare  with  the  Saturday  night  frolics  down 
in  the  room  devoted  to  this  purpose?  The 
large  tank  is  deep  enough  at  one  end  for  div- 
ing, and  shallow  enough  at  the  other  to  admit 
wading,  if  one  have  not  the  courage  to  venture 
farther.  Such  splashing,  such  laughter  and 
applause  as  are  heard  when  some  plucky  swim- 
mer dives  off  the  spring  board,  and  comes  up 
sputtering  and  out  of  breath !  There  is  a  good- 
natured  rivalry  among  the  girls,  to  see  who  can 
do  the  most  astonishing  things  in  the  water ; 
for  as  soon  as  one  finds  some  new  accomplish- 
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ment,  the  others  try  to  out-do  her  in  that  feat,  for  she  said  slang  phrases.     Verily,  when  the 

and  so  the  fun  is  kept  up.  maidens  were  gathered  together  in  her  tent,  and 

Then,  too,  one  must  be  able  to  swim  before  she  wanted  to  be  alone,  she  did  not  say,  "Go 

she  can  enter  the  Canoe  Club,  membership  in  in  peace,  I  pray  thee."     Verily,  she  did  say, 

which  is  so  longed  for  by  Lasell  girls.     The  re-  "Oh,  get  scarce,"  or,  "Kindly  make  yourselves 

quirements  cannot  be  met  by  all,  however,  and  less  adjacent." 

we  must  stand  those  dreaded  tests  before  we  And  it  came  to  pass  that  this  school  for 
can  wield  a  paddle  in  the  placid  waters  of  the  young  and  tender  females  even  also  had  a  hap- 
picturesque  Charles.  But  how  alluringly  at-  py  faculty.  But  this  faculty  was  not  for  say- 
tractive  is  the  long  snowy  craft  with  its  cargo  ing  slang,  and  yet  it  was  a  most  happy  faculty, 
of  pretty  girls  clad  in  their  jaunty  white  And  it  came  to  pass  that  a  great  noise  went 
sweaters  with  those  blue  L.C.C.'s  so  entic-  up,  which  was  the  bell  for  recitation, 
ingly  conspicuous  on  the  breast,  and  their  natty  And  the  damsel  arose  and  went  up  against 
white  caps.  And  to  see  the  paddles  flash  up  the  faculty;  and  she  felt  just  full  of  glory, 
and  down  in  perfect  time  is  a  sight  not  soon  Now  they  had  said  unto  her  to  be  natural 
to  be  forgotten.  and  at  ease ;  and  when  she  had  hastened  to  her 

Basketball,  too,  has  its  share  of  attention  and  recitations  and  made  answer  to  the  questions, 

a  large  share  it  is  indeed.     The  girls  are  more  lo,  the  teachers  fell  upon  her,  and  reviled  her. 

enthusiastic    over    this    than    over    any    other  Verily,  she  was  adjured  of  her  teachers, 
game  played  here  and  often  the  welkin  rings  For  they  did  smite  her  with  their  tongues, 

with  shouts  of  "98!  99!"  "Team  A!  Team  B"  and  did  say  that  such  expressions  as  swell,  or 

and  the  like.    Sometimes  a  "foul"  is  called,  and  dandy,  or  out-of-sight,  were  unseemly  and  not 

then  the  girls  wait  with  breathless  interest,  to  becoming  to  the  classroom.     And  the  maiden, 

see  whether  the  goal-thrower  on  the  other  side  who  had  not  meant  to  be  riotous  or  unruly, 

can  put  the  ball  into  the  basket.     If  she  sue-  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept;  for  she  had  only 

ceeds,  the  applause  is  deafening;  if  she  fails  tried  to  be  natural  and  at  ease, 
there  is  a  rush  and  scramble  to  secure  the  ball,         And,  lo,  she  came  to  a  class — and  she  forgot 

and  try  again,  probably  with  more  success.  herself  and  said  a  word  which  savoured  most 

Last,   but  by  no   means   least,   comes   drill,  slangily — and  the  teacher  did  rejoice  and  was 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  rain  or  shine,  a  crowd  exceeding   glad,    saying,    "Though   others    say 

of    soldierly-looking   young   women   gather   in  evil  against  you,  I  do  uphold  you;  for  you  do 

the  gymnasium,  to  await  the  commands  of  a  tall  express  yourself  most  clearly  and  most  natur- 

gentleman  of  military  bearing,  Major  Benyon.  ally." 

The  orders  "Present  arms !"  "Right  shoulder         Whereat  the  damsel  marveled  greatly, 
arms !"  "Carry  arms !"  "Forward  March !"  are         MORAL :  Talk  any  old  way  you  want  to, 
obeyed  with  a  promptness  and  accuracy  that  for  teachers  are  most   fearfully  and  wonder- 
shows  that  the  winter's  work  has  been  faithful,  fully  made, 
and  that  when  the  longed-for  Drill  Day  comes,  A  GLmpSE  INTQ  TRE  CATALOGUE 

two    well-ordered   and    well-drilled    companies 

r        1  11  \Jr    loyz-yo 

will  compete  for  the  medal. 

It  may  not  be  the  fault,  then,  of  Lasell,  if  in         Girls  of  today  and  of  recent  decades>  who 

June    any   of    our   girls   go    home    without    a  have  chafed  at  rules>  and  complained  of  tire- 
healthy  body  and  a  graceful  carriage.                   ,   some  study>  should  take  a  PeeP  mto  the  Lasdl 

Catalogue   for   1892-93.     There,  between  two 

MARCH,  1902  gray  paper  covers,  is  enclosed  the  entire  school 

FABLE  ON  SLANG  regime  of  our  less  fortunate  sisters,  who  were 

And  there   was  a  young  damsel  at   Lasell.  subject  to  stricter  rules  than  would  be  dreamed 

And  the  young  woman  had  a  happy  faculty,  of  today. 
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Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations : 

"Dress — The  dress  should  be  light  as  is  con- 
sistent with  warmth ;  evenly  distributed ; 
all  skirts  hung  from  a  waist — not  corsets — so 
loosely  worn  that  arms  can  reach  straight  up 
with  perfect  ease ;  sleeves,  also,  to  admit  the 
freest  movement.  The  boots  should  have  low 
heels,  and  so  fitted  as  to  allow  comfortable  and 
graceful  walking." 

In  the  "Swimming-Bath":  ...  "a  bathing 
suit  of  light-weight  cotton  and  wool — not 
cheap  grades  of  flannel." 

"The  Gymnasium  Costume  consists  of  a 
Garibaldi  waist,  with  full  Turkish  drawers 
buttoned  to  the  waist.  The  length  under  the 
arm  must  be  sufficient  to  allow  both  arms  to 
be  raised  perpendicularly,  without  drawing  up- 
on the  belt.  The  sleeve  should  be  long  enough 
to  permit  the  arm  to  be  fully  raised.  The  belt 
must  be  at  least  four  inches  longer  than  a 
close-fitting  measure.  The  material  should  be 
flannel,  dark  blue  preferred." 

The  section  "To  Parents"  contains  more 
rules : 

"Frequent  'going  home  Sunday'  is  not  com- 
patible with  good  scholarship.  You  are  there- 
fore not  expected  to  allow  your  daughters  to 
be  absent  from  school  except  at  the  regular 
recesses." 

"A  wise  parent  will  require  a  monthly  ac- 
count of  all  expenses." 

"Telegrams  for  pupils  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Principal." 

"Students  may  receive  calls  from  persons 
properly  introduced  by  parents,  on  Monday 
afternoons,  from  three  to  five  o'clock." 

"Parents  are  expected  to  furnish  lists  of 
persons  with  whom  they  wish  their  daugh- 
ters to  correspond.  The  lists  must  be  short. 
Unauthorized  letters  will  be  subject  to  inspec- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  pupil." 

"Each  boarder  will  furnish  her  own  toilet 
soap,  towels,  napkins,  napkin-ring,  teaspoon 
for  use  in  cooking-class,  and  should  also  be 
provided  with  gymnastic  costume,  umbrella, 
thick      walking-boots,      leggins,      water-proof 


cloak,  and  overshoes.  Two  Bibles  (one  for 
room  and  one  for  chapel  use)  are  needed." 

The  two  upper  classes  were  lucky  in  those 
days,  for :  "Juniors  and  Seniors  are  not  re- 
quired to  read  essays  in  public."  And 
wouldn't  we  seize  our  books  in  earnest  if  we 
knew  that  "A  prize  of  $400  is  given  to  the 
Freshman  passing  the  best  extrance  examina- 
tion." 

When  our  fair  college  was  headed  by  Charles 
C.  Bragdon,  the  catalogue  mentioned  as  one 
of  its  courses :  "Reading,  Spelling,  Penman- 
manship — in  these  homely  but  most  important 
branches,  the  entire  school  has  regular  drill  in 
graded  classes.  .  .  .  We  cannot,  in  a  year  or 
two,  entirely  correct  confirmed  bad  habits ;  but, 
so  far  as  in  its  lies,  no  one  will  be  graduated 
without  being  a  good  plain  reader,  writer,  and 
speller." 

There  were  classes  in  millinery  for  those 
ambitious  to  make  their  own  hats.  And  how 
ambitious  they  must  have  been !  It  took  a  lot  of 
ingenuity  to  create  those  enormous  flower  gar- 
dens and  bird  sanctuaries  that  graced  the  cha- 
peaux  of  our  fair  sisters  back  in  1893.  There 
were  special  instructions  in  "Mending"  and 
classes  in  a  then  new  subject,  "Home  Sanita- 
tion." 

The  "Physical  Culture"  of  the  old  days 
might  well  be  called  a  paradise  for  modern 
gym-cutters.  One  could  avoid  gym  by  joining 
the  Battalion.  No,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  United  States  Army.  The  Battalion  was 
Lasell's  own  private  regiment.  "We  hope  that 
all  will  join  the  Battalion.  We  hope  to  correct 
much  faulty  walking  and  all  stooped 
shoulders." 

Another  subject  related  to  Physical  Educa- 
tion was  Nerve  Training.  "We  often  see  our 
students  broken  down  by  study,  which  if  nor- 
mally taken,  would  but  increase  their  health 
and  strength.  We  have  for  this  reason  intro- 
duced a  systematic  training  in  the  use  of  the 
mind  in  itself  ...  to  bring  young  women  to  a 
better    nervous   balance." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  catalogue  the  author 
says,  "We  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our 
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efforts  to  build  up  a  school  where  the  daugh-  aroUnd  and  hunt  up  antiques.    The  old  parlor 

ters  of  the  land  may  be  trained  for  Him,  and  0f  the  Wayside  Inn  houses  the  same  furniture 

for  usefulness  in  the  world."  as  0f  y0re>  wjth  a  few  pieces  added  according 

The  underlying  aim  of  Lasell  today,  as  in  to  ]yjr<  Ford's  fancy. 

1892,  is  profound,  though  nowadays  the  re-  His  love  for  children  is  spontaneous,  and  is 

ligious  aim  is  implied  rather  than  expressed.  one  0f  the  chief  reasons  for  his  popularity  at 

In  the  very  back  of  the  book  are  "A  Few  his  schools.    Four  years  ago,  at  the  Southwest 

Words  from  Patrons  and  Educators."      Here  School,    an   addition   to    Mary's   Little   Lamb 

are  a  few:  School,  he  distributed  diplomas  himself,  and 

"L is    doing    splendidly    at    cooking,  congratulations  with  them.     "It  was  just  like 

Bread  'just  lovely,'  as  the  girls  say."  a    Commencement,"    says    Yvette,    "and    Mr. 

"You  have  brought  so  many  new  ideas  into  For(j  was  i^e  a  retired  college  professor." 
school  life  that  I  am  sure  you  will  adopt  any 

measure  that  will  fit  the  girls  for  life's  duties."  THE  WAYSIDE  INN 

"The  instruction  in  dress-cutting  and  mil-  "As  ancient  is  this  hostelry 

linery  have  been  of  great  use  to  me.    I  have  cut  As  any  in  the  land  may  be, 

several  dresses  with  excellent  success,  and  have  Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day, 

made   all   my   own   hats,   and   many    for   my  When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 

friends  since  I  left  Lasell.'  With  ampler  hospitality." 

But    the    following    recommendation,    dear  — Longfellow. 

reader,  takes  the  prize :  The  Wayside  Inn  of   Sudbury,  Massachu- 

"If  all  your  pupils  turn  out  to  be  as  good  setts,  stands  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground,  and  on 

wives,  cooks,  and  housekeepers  as  my  wife  is,  a  dusky  evening  its  windows  wink  and  beckon, 

the  world  ought  to  be  thankful   for   such  a  hinting  of   warmth  and   snugness  and  peace. 

school. — A  Husband."  In  the  daytime  this  tavern,  once  The  Red  Horse 

of  Longfellow's  immortalization,  suggests  an 

A   LASELL    GIRL'S   ACQUAINTANCE  &ge  when  men  kft  ^  sign  of  approyal  by 

WITH  HENRY  FORD  scratching    on   the   window    pane    with    their 

The  Wayside  Inn  in  Sudbury  is  the  connect-  rings.     How  often  a  poem  is  studied  in  school, 

ing  link  between  the  famous  Henry  Ford  and  and  as  the  story  unfolds,  we  build  our  mental 

one  of   our   Sophomores,   Yvette  Harrington,  conceptions  of  the  surroundings  in  which  the 

Five  generations   ago,   one  of   Yvette' s   fore-  plot  takes  place.     And  how  often  we  are  dis- 

fathers  built  the  old  inn.     In  1922  the  family  appointed  in  a  cinema  version  of  our  favorite 

sold  it  to  the  man  from  whom  Henry  Ford  novel  because  our  imaginations  have  built  up 

purchased  it  in  1923.  a   far  different   picture.     Longfellow   readers 

Yvette,   perhaps   because  of  the   family  at-  need    have    little    fear    of    losing    cherished 

tachment,  attended  Mary's  Little  Lamb  School  dreams,  for  every  precious  relic  and  nook  has 

on  the  estate.    Only  sixteen  pupils  are  allowed  been  preserved  with  jealous  care  at  The  Way- 

in  the  little  school.     One  of  the  features  of  side  Inn,  by  Henry  Ford, 

the  school  life  is  the   folk  dancing  class  for  Squire  Lyman  Howe,  the  last  of  an  illustri- 

the  "Mary's  Little  Lamb"  pupils  and  also  for  ous  lineage,   was  the  bachelor-owner  of   The 

the  boys  in  Mr.  Ford's  trade  school.   Mr.  Ford  Red  Horse,  and  host  to  Longfellow.     Of  im- 

sometimes    attends    himself,    and    true   to    his  posing   and   grave    appearance,    he    became   a 

lively  personality,  joins  in  the  Grand  March,  familiar  sight  to  the  South  Sudbury  villagers. 

Mr.   Ford,  always  sociable,  converses  with  In  colonial  days,  during  the  French  and  Indian 

everyone.      His    favorite   subject   is   antiques.  Wars,  troops  halted  here  on  their  way  to  the 

He  has  three  men  who  do  nothing  but  travel  front ;   and   here,   too,   Revolutionary   soldiers 
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refreshed  themselves.  Such  men  as  Washing-  Yvette  in  arranging  her  scrap-book,  which  she 
ton,  Parson,  Edison,  and  Lafayette  occupied  prizes  as  one  of  her  most  treasured  souvenirs, 
the  second  floor  bedrooms  at  various  times.  He  has  opened  a  boys'  trade  school  in  Sud- 
These  rooms  still  have  the  original  foot  square  bury,  where  the  boy  students  are  paid  two 
hand-blocked  wall  paper,  and  canopy  beds  of  dollars  a  day  for  attending  classes  and  work- 
that  famous  period.  The  old  taproom,  where-  ing.  Out  of  this  a  weekly  sum  is  paid  for 
in  portly  men  indulged  in  their  favorite  pas-  laundry,  board,  and  necessities.  He  hopes  to 
time,  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  when  drinks  instill  an  independent  spirit  into  the  heart  of 
used  to  be  passed  under  the  portcullis  after  each  youngster, — a  spirit  which  was  forced  up- 
closing  hours.  The  grandfather's  clock  which  0n  him  in  his  youth.  Henry  Ford  has  done  a 
inspired  the  words  great  thing  in  an  inconspicuous  manner.     But 

"It  crowned  with  flame  little  things  have  a  way  of  enriching  lives. 

The  hands,  the  hours,  the  maker's  name," 

has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Ford  to  a  place  of  EVA  Le  GALLIENNE 

honor  at  the  Inn.     Its  stately  "tick-tock"  has  Will  the  "talkies"  slowly  strangle  the  legiti- 

the  melodic  timbre  of  age  and  experience,  as  mate   stage?     Eva   Le   Gallienne   says   "No." 

it  stands  where  the  flames  from  the  open  fire-  Shadow    people    with    "canned"    voices    will 

place  may  cast  a  cheery  glow  upon  its  case,  never  gain  the  emotional  grip  over  an  audi- 

When    the    New    Touraine    Hotel    opened    in  ence   that   living   characters   with  mobile  and 

Boston,  a  four-horse  stage  coach  left  the  hotel  subtle   tones   can   count   on.      The   American 

daily  for  the  Wayside   Inn,  changing  horses  theatre,   Miss  Le  Gallienne  believes,  can  and 

at  Waltham.     In   1897,  the  Inn  was  sold  to  will  be  saved  if  there  are  better  theatres,  more 

Mr.   Edward  Lemon,  to  be  used  again  as  a  capable  and  willing  actors,  and  higher  theatri- 

public  house.  cal  standards  on  the  part  of  actor  managers. 

On  January  18,  1927,  another  change  took  Eva  Le  Gallienne  knows  whereof  she  speaks, 

place   at    Sudbury   with    the    opening   of    the  Although  born  in  England  in  1899  of  a  cul- 

original    "Little    Mary's    Schoolhouse,"    which  tured,  talented  English  father  and  a  charming, 

had  been  moved  by  Mr.  Ford  from  Sterling  intelligent    Danish    mother,    she    is    one    of 

and  rebuilt.    It  is  red,  for  everyone  knows  that  America's  best-loved  modern  actresses.      Small 

the  little  schoolhouse  must  be  red.     On  this  wonder  that  a  child  whose  parents   were  so 

crisp    day    fifteen    or    more    children    trooped  richly  endowed,  who  was  constantly  surrounded 

gaily  to  class  at  the  summons  of  a  hand-rung  by  artists  of  every  type,  should  grow  into  a 

bell,  similar  to  those  used  by  our  "great-great-  gifted  woman. 

greats."      Among   these   children    was    Yvette  Owing  to  parental  discord,  Eva  was  taken 

Harrington,  now  attending  Lasell,  and  a  direct  by  her  mother  from  her  English  environment 

descendant  of  David  Howe  who  built  the  Inn.  to  Paris  at  an  early  age.     Here  in  a  convent 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  true  story  she  was  taught  to  speak  French  well,  and  to 

of  the  origin  of  "Mary  had  a  little  lamb"  was  bring   out   the   best   qualities   in   her   voice, — 

established,    as    follows :    Mary    Sawyer    once  training  which  proved  very  valuable  to  her  in 

really  brought  her  lamb  to  school,  and  a  young  later  years.      The  College  de  Sevigne,  which 

Harvard  student,  John  Roulstone,  Jr.,  who  was  she   later   attended,   fostered   her   independent 

present  at  the  time,  joined  in  the  laughter.    The  spirit   by   its   policy    of    allowing   students   to 

next  day  he  rode  across  the  fields,  and  handed  think  for  themselves.    Besides  her  formal  edu- 

Mary  the  famous  three  stanzas.  cation,   the  young  girl   learned  much  else   in 

Contrary  to  public  opinion,  Mr.  Ford  is  very  Paris.      She  attended  famous  plays.     When  at 

human  and  patient.     He  delights  in  the  chil-  the  age  of  eight  she  was  taken  to  see  the  great 

dren,  and  often  came  skating  on  the  pond  near  Sara  Bernhardt,  she  was  moved  to  tears  by 

the  Inn.     At  one  time  he  personally  assisted  the  great  acting.    It  was  then  that  Eva  decided 
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on  the  stage  as  a  career,  a  decision  from  which  as  the  play  closed.     During  the  heart-breaking 

she  has  never  wavered.  interval  of  job-seeking  which  followed,  Elsie 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  Eva  was  enrolled  in  Janis  revived  the  girl's  spirits.      Soon  she  be- 

the  Bagnor  School  in  London,  the  strictness  of  gan  to  receive  mediocre  parts.      Her  associa- 

which   was   intended   to   counteract   the   inde-  tion  with  Lewis  Stone  in  Bunny  improved  her 

pendence  she  had  developed  in   Paris.     Here  acting,  and  all  this  early  struggle  benefited  her. 

she  became  interested  in  athletics,  and  in  fur-  Important  progress  in  her  technique  was  made 

ther  development  of  her  active  mind.  The  com-  when  she  acted  under  the  direction  of  Richard 

bination  of  a  romantic  French  background  and  Bennett  in   Cinderella  Man.     Mr.   Bennett,  a 

this  sturdy  British  schooling  helped  make  Miss  fine  director,  had  the  habit  of   ridiculing  the 

Le  Gallienne  the  well-balanced  person  that  she  peculiarities    of    his    players.      Through    his 

is  today.  criticism,    Eva    realized    that    a    good    actress 

At  this  time  the  young  Eva  made  acquain-  should  have  no  personal  mannerisms  which  de- 

tances  with  famous  people  in  the  literary  and  tract  from   characterizations.     Therefore,   she 

theatrical  world.    William  Faversham,  Maxine  learned  to  eliminate  her  own  practice  of  using 

Elliot,  James  Walsh,   Mrs.   R.   L.   Stevenson,  only  one  hand,  and  of  wrinkling  her  nose  when 

and  Constance  Collier  were  only  a  few  of  her  annoyed.     After     finishing     Cinderella    Man, 

friends.     Of  these,  the  actress,  Miss  Collier,  Miss  Le  Gallienne  worked  side  by  side  with 

was  the  greatest  aid  to  Eva's  future  career,  the  finished  actress,  Ethel  Barrymore,  in  Off 

It  was  she  who  first  taught  Eva  correct  inter-  Chance.     She  absorbed  the  best  elements  of 

pretation  of  Shakespeare,  and  helpfully  criti-  Miss    Barrymore's    acting,    and    imitated    her 

cised  her  acting.     Moreover,  it  was  Miss  Col-  methods    so    successfully    that    this    influence 

lier    who    gave    the    young    actress    her    first  still  remains, 

chance,  a  small  part  in  Nanna  Vanna.  When  given  a  part  in  the  Shubert  produc- 

Mrs.  Le  Gallienne  decided,  however,  that  tion  Not  So  Long  Ago,  Miss  Le  Gallienne's 
her  daughter  should  not  start  a  career  at  the  success  as  an  actress  was  confirmed.  In  this 
age  of  fifteen,  but  should  enroll  in  a  dramatic  play  she  was  allowed  to  work  out  the  character 
school  and  obtain  a  thorough  foundation  for  in  her  own  way,  uninterrupted  by  the  director, 
her  future.  In  the  Trees'  Dramatic  Academy  who  realized  her  need  of  laissez-faire  treat- 
where  she  became  a  pupil,  she  learned  that  ment.  As  a  result,  her  portrayal  of  Elsie 
acting  is  the  portrayal,  not  of  the  actress'  Daver  was  so  triumphant  that  the  critics  be- 
own  emotions,  but  of  a  technical  procedure  en-  gan  to  view  her  career  with  interest, 
tirely  separated  from  her  personal  feelings.  While  working  on  Not  So  Long  Ago,  Eva 
This  knowledge  later  proved  to  be  indis-  became  acquainted  with  Mary  Kennedy, 
pensable.  They  planned  to  start  an  association  of  succes- 

After  completing  her  training  at  Trees',  Miss  ful  young  actors  like  themselves,  who  would 
Le  Gallienne  decided  that  America,  with  its  be  interested  in  working  out  great  dramas 
many  theatres,  would  provide  an  excellent  open-  solely  to  improve  their  own  technique  and  to 
ing.  Accordingly,  she  sailed  for  the  United  refresh  those  playing  in  long-run  "hits."  Two 
States  in  1916.  After  her  arrival  in  New  members,  however,  seeing  the  commercial 
York,  she  was  given  the  small  part  of  a  cockney  value,  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  produce 
servant  girl  in  The  Laughter  of  Fools.  Al-  these  plays.  In  this  plan  may  be  seen  the  be- 
though  the  manager  sharply  criticized  her  ginning  of  Miss  Le  Gallienne's  repertory 
painstakingly-acquired   accent,   she   interpreted  scheme. 

the  character  so  seriously  that  she  scored  as  When  excessively  hard  work  on  both  Not 

an    unconsciously    "straight-faced"    comedian.  So  Long  Ago  and  the  Theatre  Guild  produc- 

This  success  was  shortlived  however,  for  Miss  tion,    Lilliom,    caused    a    nervous    breakdown, 

Le  Gallienne  was  without  employment  as  soon  Miss  Le  Gallienne  sailed  for  Europe,  hoping 
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to  find  rest.     There,  disgusted  with  the  theatre  obtained  by  revolving  scenery  which  allowed 

and  all  it  stood  for,  she  saw  Eleanor  Duse  act  Alice  to  remain  on  the  stage  continually, 

with  her  great  naturalness  and  simplicity,  and  Not  one  Alice  fan  found  fault  with  Miss  Le 

was    inspired    to    try    again.      Determined    to  Gallienne's  performance,  it  was  so  convincing 

speak  to  the  woman  who  had  shown  her  that  that  "children"   from  six  to  sixty  enjoyed  its 

the  theatre  was  not  only  a  commercial  enter-  charm  and  even  the  cold,  condemning  critics 

prise  but  a  great  art,  she  gained  an  interview,  praised  it  glowingly. 

and  told  Duse  of  her  discouragement.  That  The  financial  success  of  Alice  enabled  Eva 
wonderful  woman,  after  talking  with  her  for  to  take  her  company  on  a  road  tour ;  no  matter 
a  time,  gave  Eva  a  photograph  of  herself  bear-  that  this  was  the  most  unauspicious  time  to 
ing  the  words  "Force  ct  Confiance,"  words  tour,  no  matter  the  difficulties  of  transporting 
which  were  to  carry  her  through  many  situa-  some  seventy  actors,  musicians,  stage  hands, 
tions.  With  renewed  health  and  undauntable  vast  amounts  of  scenery,  costumes,  and  proper- 
courage,  Eva  returned  to  America,  again  to  ties..  Obstacles  like  this  were  swept  aside  by 
achieve  in  1923,  success,  this  time  in  The  Swan,  her  "Force  et  Confiance"  which  made  of  the 
While  working  on  this  production,  she  realized  impossible  a  success  that  put  the  Repertory 
the  need  of  broader  experience  than  could  be  back  on  its  feet  again. 

gained  by  playing  the  same  character  night  For  the  theatrical  future,  Miss  Le  Gallienne 
after  night.  So  she  determined  to  start  a  plans  and  hopes  much.  She  believes  that  there 
repertory  group.  This  meant  rejecting  the  new  is  an  opportunity  for  women  as  producers  and 
brilliance  of  her  life  as  a  star  for  hard  work,  managers,  for  "In  the  theatrical  world,  I  be- 
not  only  for  herself,  but  for  her  associates,  lieve  women  have  a  greater  practical  capacity 
Le  Gallienne,  however,  did  not  desire  personal  for  carrying  out  their  ideals  than  men."  She 
glory,  but  wished  to  bring  the  best  of  the  also  maintained  that  the  popular  "star"  system 
theatre  to  a  wider  public.  of    the   present    "is    disastrous   to   art    in   the 

As   a   result,   the    Civic    Repertory   Theatre  theatre,"  for  it  lays  undue  emphasis  on  the  star 

opened   in   the   antiquated   but   adequate    14th  rather  than  on  the  play  itself.     She  feels  that, 

Street  Theatre  on   October  26,   1926.       Here  to  regain  its  lost  prestige,  the  American  stage 

she    herself    produced    many    excellent    plays,  must  rely,  not  on  wealthy  patrons,  but  upon  all 

no  one  ever  given  for  more  than  three  nights  people   who   have   a   love   for   the   art   of   the 

running,  plays  which  catered  to  the  taste  and  theatre,   and   upon   workers   co-operating  with 

pocketbook  of  the  "middle  class  man."     The  them  and  among  themselves.    Her  belief  in  the 

Cherry     Orchard,    Peter    Pan,     The    Master  greater  intrinsic  value  of  the  legitimate  stage 

Builder,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  ever-popu-  over  the  movies  has  led  her  to  refuse  many 

lar  Lilliom  were  among  the  most  successful,  promising  screen  contracts. 

She    received    the   Pictorial   Review   Prize    in  Miss  Le  Gallienne  intends  to  continue  and 

1926  for  this  work,  her  comment  on  receiving  enlarge    the    repertory    idea,    establishing   two 

it   being   characteristically   simple   and   direct:  theatres,   one   large   and   another   small.      The 

"It    was   a   great   honor   and    made   me   very  larger  one  would  produce  a  variety  of  operas, 

happy.  operettas,     Shakespearian     and     other     great 

Since   the    financial    fate    which    ruined    so  dramas.     The  small  theatre  would  be  used  as 

many  theatres  during  the  depression  threatened  a  "work-shop"  in  which  to  try  out  or  experi- 

the  Civic  Repertory,   Miss   Le   Gallienne  was  ment  with  plays.     In  connection  with  this,  she 

compelled  to  choose  and  present  only  one  play,  would  establish  a  free  school  to  train  the  young 

thus    discontinuing    the    repertory    idea    tern-  for  the  stage,  enabling  the  beginner  to  learn 

poranly.      Alice  In  Wonderland,  the  unusual  from   practice   and   observation   the  principles 

and  seemingly  impossible  production,  was  given  and  rudiments  of  acting, 

in  true  Lewis  Carroll  spirit,  the  dream  quality  This  courageous  woman  who,  in  the  words 
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of  President  Neilson  of  Smith,  "has  brought 
new  life  to  the  American  stage,"  will  long  be 
remembered  as  an  actress  of  rare  distinction,  a 
person  whose  ingenuity,  competence,  unselfish- 
ness, splendid  management,  and  spirit  of 
initiative  have  done  much  to  bring  the  best 
the  theatre  offers  to  worthy  people  out  of 
whose  reach  it  was  before.  Truly  Eva  Le 
Gallienne,  whose  courage  started  the  Civic 
Repertory    in    the    fall    of    probable    failure, 


whose  bravery  kept  it  alive  during  the  depres- 
sion ;  whose  competence  as  an  actress,  insight 
as  a  director,  unselfish  desire  to  help  the  be- 
ginner, and  the  entire  stage,  has  obtained  more 
glory  than  that  of  a  matinee  idol.  She  is  a 
woman  who  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  stage. 

Frances  Findlay,  '35. 

Adapted  from  an  essay  by  Doris  Shipman, 

'34-' 35. 
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Rastus  is  the  newly  appointed  mascot  of  La- 
sell.  All  the  girls  are  envious  of  his  fine  fur 
coat.  How  nice  it  would  be  on  some  student's 
back. 

Collars  are  quite  the  vogue  this  year.  Ras- 
tus wears  one,  but  makes  no  fuss  about  it. 
Comfort  comes  first  with  him. 

Rastus'  patroness,  Margaret  Page,  did  not 
tame  him,  as  the  Boston  papers  asserted,  but 
she  takes  him  out  strolling  on  the  campus 
daily. 

His  chief  delight  is  eating.  But  whose  isn't 
at  this  school?  He  eats  bread,  milk,  raw  car- 
rots, fish.  When  out  walking,  he  will  drink 
water  from  the  street. 

RASTUS'  IDEA  OF  LASELL 

I'm  wondering  what  I  ever  did, — 

Was  it  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
That  brought  about  this  state  of  things, 

And  landed  me  in  college? 
Who  says  that  college  life  is  free? 

He's  certainly   a  liar; 
I  spend  my  hours  of  liberty 

Squinting   through   a   wire. 
This  life  may   do  for  city   folks, 

But  I  confess  I'd  rather 
Be  back  upstate   with   all   my  pals, 

And   free   from   all   this   bother. 

The  joint  "effort"  of  Evelyn  Towle,  '37 ,  and 
Betty  Anderson,  '36. 

THE  TAJ  MAHAL 

High  in  the  Agra,  India,  overlooking  the 
Jamna  River,  is  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  most  beau- 
tiful building  in  the  world,  a  perfect  tribute  to 
love  and  woman. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  Monhuls, 
this  tomb  was  built  in  Mahal's  favorite  garden 
by  her  husband,  Shah  Jahan,  as  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  his  wife,  whom  he  adored.  She  had 
been,  according  to  Persian  verse,  an  ideal  mate. 
Shah  Jahan  had  vowed  to  build  her  the  most 
beautiful  building  of  all  time.  Since  the  prin- 
cess died  before  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his 
plans,  he  built  the  Taj  for  her  tomb.  So  it 
stands,  a  symbol  through  the  ages  of  man's  at- 
tempt to  defeat  death  by  immortalizing  the 
memory  of  the  dead. 

No  mere  words  can  describe,  no  tongue  can 
exaggerate,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  build- 


ing.    No  matter  what  expectations  the  traveler 
might  have,  he  will  be  astounded  and  awed  by 
the    splendor    and    magnificence    of    the    Taj. 
Each  visit  will  make  it  seem  more  impressive, 
more  soulful. 

It  took  twenty  thousand  men  twenty-two 
years  and  sixty  million  dollars  to  achieve  this 
structure.  The  architect,  Austin  De  Bordeux, 
called  "Zurrier  Dust"  or  the  "Jeweled  Hand," 
received  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  his 
services.  The  actual  labor  was  all  forced.  A 
small  allowance  of  grain  allotted  daily  to  the 
laborer  was  the  only  remuneration  received. 

The  grounds  of  the  Taj,  befitting  the  majesty 
of  the  building  are  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
by  one  thousand  feet.  Along  the  beautiful 
central  avenue  are  eighty- four  marble  foun- 
tains. The  border,  enhancing  the  design,  is  of 
dark  Italian  cypress  trees. 

The  building  itself,  base,  tower  and  minarets, 
is  all  of  white  marble.  The  effect  of  it  in  the 
midday  sun  is  almost  too  brilliant  for  the  hu- 
man eye  to  appreciate  the  beauty.  Moonlight 
or  sunrise  are  more  mellowing,  and  at  these 
times  the  Taj,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  high,  and  golden-spired,  rises  sublimely 
above  the  River  Jamna. 

Upon  entering  the  shrine,  we  go  at  once  be- 
low to  the  tomb  proper.  Here  lie  the  emperor, 
Shan  Jahan,  and  the  empress,  Muntay  Mahal. 
Here  also  is  achieved  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection in  the  architectural  structure.  Most 
notable  are  the  absence  of  abrupt  lines  and  of 
harshness,  and  the  presence  of  curves  which 
prevent  any  coldness  of  outline.  The  design 
of  lovely  flowers  is  so  intricate  that  one  flower 
may  have  as  many  as  eighty  different  jewels 
in  its  composition.  The  obituary  is  written  in 
costly  Arabic  jewels. 

The  strangest  feature  of  this  chamber  is  that 
it  is  so  constructed  as  to  render  a  complicated 
profusion  of  sounds  to  the  ear.  These  sounds 
diffuse  with  the  air,  and  blend  with  the  walls 
until  the  most  perfect  harmony  on  earth  is 
heard.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  music  of  all  ages ; 
it  is  the  voice  of  love.  One  can  imagine  the 
effect  of  the  funeral  dirge  when  it  was  chanted 
in  this  room. 
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And  so,  we  may  wander  on  through  the  won- 
ders of  the  Taj  and  its  grounds.  But  perhaps 
the  whole  fairy-like  setting  is  best  described  by 
John   Greenleaf   Whittier : 

"Agra  slept; 

By  the  long  light  of  sunset  overswept ; 
The  river  flowing  through  a  level  land, 
By  mango-groves  and  banks  of  yellow  sand, 
Skirted  with  lime  and  olive,  gay  kiosks, 
Fountains  at  play,  tall  minarets  of  mosques, 
Fair  pleasure-gardens  with  their  flowering  trees 
Relieved  against  the  mournful  cypresses ; 
And,  air  poised,  lightly  as  the  blown  sea-foam, 
The  marble  wonder  of  some  holy  dome, 
Hung  a  white  moonrise  over  the  still  wood, 
Glassing  its  beauty  in  the  stiller  flood." 

Adapted  from  an  article  by  Laura  Morse,  '36. 


The  following  reviews  are  condensed  from 
longer  articles.  This  year  the  Leaves  will 
print  brief  reviews  of  several  books,  rather 
than  long  reviews  of  a  few  books. 

NATIONAL  VELVET 

Enid  Bagnold  in  her  book,  National  Velvet, 
uses  the  Grand  National  Sweepstakes,  so 
familiar  to  the  many  "hope-to-get-rich-quick" 
Americans,  as  a  background  for  the  story. 

To  anyone  who  desires  a  refreshing  bit  of 
prose  writing,  who  has  a  passion  for  horses, 
or  loves  the  undaunted  eagerness  of  youth, 
National  Velvet  is  of  interest. 

Velvet  Brown,  the  fourteen-year-old  heroine, 
obsessed  with  an  inordinate  love  for  horses,  is 
symbolic  of  imaginative  American  youth.  When 
she  wins  the  "Piebald"  in  a  horse  raffle,  she 
conceives  the  notion  of  riding  in  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Sweepstakes. 


About  the  realization  of  her  dream  the  story 
is  centered ;  and  this,  combined  with  an  appeal- 
ing freshness  and  originality  of  style  creates 
a  modern  novel  of  marked  distinction. 

Mary  Hoit,  '36. 

HE  SENT  FORTH  A  RAVEN 
Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts 

He  Sent  Forth  a  Raven  brings  to  us  the 
tragic  life  of  an  unimportant  man  who  is  un- 
able to  bear  the  griefs  of  death.  The  death 
of  his  second  wife  inspires  a  fanatic  vow  that 
never  again  shall  he  set  foot  upon  God's  earth. 
He  runs  his  farm  from  his  porch ;  bends  his 
daughter  and  her  child  to  his  will ;  summons 
people  to  his  service  with  a  horn.  The  World 
War  comes  and  passes.  But  he  still  rules,  re- 
moved from  normalizing  contact  with  hu- 
manity. 

Although  there  is  an  unusual  plot,  the  reader 
feels  a  lack  of  purpose,  and  the  conclusion  is 
hastened  simply  to  finish  the  book. 

Elaine  Frank,  '36. 

MR.  FINCHLEY'S  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  Finchley' s  Holiday,  by  Victor  Channing, 
is  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  book  about  the  ad- 
ventures of  Mr.  Finchley.  Mr.  Edgar  Finch- 
ley  is  a  typical  Londoner,  who  during  the  first 
vacation  he  has  had  in  ten  years,  finds  himself 
the  center  of  excitement. 

While  waiting  for  his  train,  he  is  asked  to 
guard  an  expensive  car.  Because  of  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun,  he  climbs  inside  and  falls 
asleep.  The  scene  shifts.  Mr.  Finchley 
awakens  and  finds  himself  being  driven  away 
from  the  city  by  a  thief.  He  is  held  captive 
by  the  thief,  but  finally  escapes.  He  then  has 
a  brief  taste  of  vagabond  life. 

The  book  is  entertaining,  introducing  a 
skeptical,  humorous,  and  lovable  character. 

Hildegarde  Baxter,  '36. 

THE  MAP  OF  DAYS 
Ethel  Boileau 
"You  are  evidently  one  of  those  to  whom 
other  men  turn,"  the  priest  said  slowly. 

The  hero  of  Ethel  Boileau's  novel,  The  Map 
of  Days,  Jock   Chisholm,  a  fiery,  red-headed 
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Scotch  Highlander,  possessing  a  strange  in- 
sight into  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown,  is 
certainly  a  man  to  whom  others  turn.  His 
compelling  personality  plus  a  pair  of  startling 
blue  eyes  and  a  magnificent  body,  make  him 
readily  distinguishable  in  any  group.  At  his 
birth  his  nurse  predicted  a  brave  future  for 
this  fighting  Scot.  The  prophecy  becomes  a 
reality. 

Ethel  Boileau  makes  the  drama  live.  Her 
descriptive  powers  allow  her  to  paint  beauty 
and  horror,  love  and  war  with  equal  vividness. 

Emily  Hubbel,  '36. 

ROAD  OF  AGES 
Robert  Nathan 

"Beaten  by  students,  robbed  by  the  peasants, 
and  assaulted  by  the  police  of  every  country, 
they  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  their  distress, 
kept  alive  their  differences  of  opinion."  Frag- 
ments such  as  this  reflect  the  characteristics 
which  seem  to  dominate  the  Jews.  In  his  book, 
Road  of  Ages,  Robert  Nathan  seems  to  under- 
stand to  an  extraordinary  point  the  plight  of 
the  Jews,  who  in  spite  of  their  business  and 
financial  abilities,  have  been  victims  of  intense 
hatred  from  the  Gentiles. 

The  description  in  this  novel  is  picturesque, 
the  sentence  structure  is  simple,  but  individual, 
and  the  facts  are  true.  The  book  is  without 
plot  or  climax,  melodrama  or  sensationalism ; 
but  it  tends  to  broaden  the  reader's  point  of 
view. 

Selma  Amdur,  '36. 

ILLYRIAN  SPRING 

The  recipe  for  appreciating  Illyrian  Spring 
is  relaxation,  a  box  of  chocolates,  and  a  com- 
fortable armchair.  These  collected,  follow  the 
adventures  of  Lady  Kilmichael,  a  clever  young 
artist  who,  misunderstood  by  her  family,  goes 
to  Dalmatia  to  paint  and  to  analyze  her  failure 
as  a  wife  and  mother.  The  trip  provides  Anne 
Bridge,  the  author,  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
young  Nicholas.  The  main  theme  is  the  analy- 
sis of  the  difficulties  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, the  difficulties  being  solved  by  these  two 
when  they  exchange  views  of  youth  and  paren- 
tage. 


The  sequence  of  situations  is  too  far  fetched 
to  be  real,  and  the  novel  is  made  faintly  tedious 
by  technical  attempts  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
book  by  discussions  too  heavy  for  the  theme. 
The  theme,  however,  is  refreshingly  different 
from  "the  misunderstood  woman"  type  of  sub- 
ject.   Illyrian  Spring  is  fluffy  but  entertaining. 

Adelaide  Bull,  '36. 

POETIC  FRAGMENTS 

VEILED 

A  pale  green  ghost  of  a  hemlock 
Stands,  softly  shrouded  by  pearly  mist, 
With  an  opalescent  lake  lapping  humbly 
At    its    feet — in    obeisance. 

Barbara  Fowler,  '37. 

A  YALE  FOOTBALL  GAME 

Mobs    of    gaping,    shouting   mortals, 

Football-crazy,  football-mad, 
Pushing,    shoving,   crowd   the   portals, 

All   in   jaunty   costume   clad. 

Bands    are    playing,    voices    cheering, 
"We  want  touchdowns!"     "Hold  'em  Yale!" 

Iron   players,    nothing   fearing; 
Hail   to   football,   hail   all   hail! 

Deborah   York,  '36. 

DARKNESS  AND  LOVE 

A    shimmering   mass    of    darkness 

Broken  by  flecks  of  light; 
Pool   of  imagination, 

These  are  night. 

A   wavering   bit   of   heaven, 
A  gift  from  the  gods  above, 

Broken   by   reality, 
That  is  love. 

Betty  Anderson,  '36. 

DREAMS 

Lovely,   lilting   laughter 

Coming  from  a  star. 
Silver  notes  of  gladness 

Sounding   from   afar. 

No, — you  cannot  go  there, 

It's  much  too  far  away; 
But  come  and  listen  to  it, 

Anybody  may. 

Betty  Anderson,  '36. 
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THE  FATHER 

"Dad,  if  you'd  only  pick  some  other  place 
to  spend  a  vacation  than  that  old  farmhouse  ten 
miles  from  nowhere,  I  wouldn't  kick  so  about 
going."  Jane  Watson  crossed  her  silken  clad 
legs  and  looked  pleadingly  at  her  sister.  "What 
about  you,  Ann,  do  you  want  to  go?" 

"I  can't  possibly  go,  you  know  that,  Dad. 
I'm  just  accomplishing  something  with  my 
dancing  now.  It's  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
study  under  De  Marr,  and  he's  only  here  a 
month.  I'll  go  next  month;  you  can  change 
your  vacation,  I'm  sure." 

John  Watson  gazed  sadly  at  Ann,  her  dark 
eyes  bright  with  eagerness  as  she  spoke  of  her 
art.  Then  his  gaze  wandered  about  their 
large,  homey  living  room.  It  was  not  lux- 
urious, but  comfortable.  Finally  he  spoke, 
"It's  the  place  your  mother  loved,  and  where 
all  three  of  you  were  born.  I've  always  wanted 
you  to  see  it  at  this  time  of  year.  It  was  your 
mother's  favorite  season.  Jack,  if  the  girls 
won't  go,  how  about  your  going  with  me?" 
He  turned  to  his  son,  who  had  also  inherited 
the  dark  complexion  and  alert  eyes  of  the 
family. 

"Well,  I'd  rather  you'd  wait,  Dad ;  of  course 
I  could  get  a  vacation ;  but  it's  better  for  a 
new  man  on  the  job  not  to  ask  for  one." 

"Umm — well,  that  lets  you  and  Ann  out 
with  a  reasonable  excuse.  Jane,  you  ask  some- 
one, two  people  in  their  places,  if  you  want; 
and  they'll  be  company  for  you,"  he  said. 

"Why  Dad,  no—" 

"Now,  Jane,"  Ann  interrupted,  "think  it 
over.     Helen  might  go." 

"I  wish  you'd  think  about  it,  Jane.  It  would 
mean  a  great  deal  to  me."  His  expression 
showed  how  much  he  really  desired  it. 

"Helen  is  leaving  for  Lake  Geneva  Tuesday. 
Besides,  we  would  simply  perish  up  there.  Oh, 
Dad,  let's  wait  until  August  and  all  go  to 
Geneva." 

"Oh,  yes,  Dad,"  Ann  put  in,  "then  I  could 
go. 

"And  Dad,  the  fishing's  great.  We'll  go  to 
the  farm  Labor  Day,  if  it  means  so  much  to 
you,"  Jack  added. 


"Now  wait  a  minute.  I  don't  particularly 
enjoy  Geneva,  but  I'll  compromise.  If  I  give 
up  my  trip,  and  we  go  to  Geneva,  we  can  only 
afford  to  stay  half  the  time  we  could  at  the 
farm.     I  am  no  millionaire." 

"Dad,  you're  wonderful.  It  will  be  grand! 
There's  Bob,"  Jane  kissed  her  father  and  ran 
out. 

"Well,"  Jack  said,  "since  that's  settled,  I'm 
going  over  and  see  Helen.  What  are  you 
doing,  Sis?"  He  playfully  mussed  her  dark 
curls. 

"Me  for  bed.  We  practiced  hard  today.  Do 
you  mind  if  I  go  up,  Dad?" 

"No,  run  along,  Ann.  I'll  read  and  smoke 
awhile,  but  I'm  tired  myself." 

Alone  John  Watson  lighted  his  pipe  and 
settled  comfortably.  Well,  he  thought,  an- 
other year  they  had  changed  his  plans.  He 
remembered  with  longing  the  old  farm,  the 
fields,  the  June  roses  and  honeysuckle,  the 
warm  nights,  and  the  lake  nearby.  How  Mar- 
garet had  loved  it.  He'd  taken  her  there  when 
they  were  first  married,  and  had  always  wanted 
to  go  back  after  her  death.  It  was  the  one 
place  he  could  still  feel  near  to  her.  Her  pres- 
ence seemed  dominant  there;  here  it  was  only 
a  memory.  But  if  he  could  only  get  back,  he 
knew  he  wouldn't  lose  her  completely  as  he 
feared  he  was  losing  her  now.  Goodness 
knows  he'd  tried.  He  remembered  when  the 
children  were  very  young,  he  almost  fired  the 
governess  because  she  insisted  that  Ann,  at  ten 
months,  was  too  young  to  be  taken  away.  He 
hadn't  understood  about  formulas,  and  pasteur- 
ized milk.  Then  when  they  were  older,  he  had 
had  them  all  packed,  and  the  day  they  were  to 
leave,  Jack  came  down  with  measles.  Then 
came  that  engineering  job  on  the  bridge;  that 
had  been  seven  years  of  steady  working.  He'd 
go  alone  now,  but  somehow  he  felt  he  shouldn't 
leave  this  household  of  youngsters  alone.  Well, 
he'd  have  to  wait  another  year,  and  sighing 
disappointedly,  he  rose  and  went  up  to  bed. 
Defeated  again  by  children  who  just  didn't 
understand. 

Ann,   looking  very  much   alive  and   fresh, 
greeted  her  father  at  the  breakfast  table  the 
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next  morning.  He  was  fresh  and  shining.  His 
dark  eyes,  like  Ann's,  sparkled,  and  his  graying 
black  hair  was  neatly  combed. 

"Good  morning,  my  dear.    Jane  not  up?" 

"Yes,  she'll  be  down  soon.  So  will  Jack; 
but  I  have  to  have  an  early  start — must  prac- 
tice some." 

"Ann,  I've  been  wondering  just  what  you'll 
want  to  do  when  you  finish  with  De  Marr  ?" 

"I'd  like  a  job ;  then  I  could  study  and  work. 
I  know  you  can't  afford  to  support  me  always." 

"A  job  in  New  York,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  I'd  love  it,"  she  breathed. 

"Well,  a  man  was  in  the  office  yesterday, 
wanted  me  to  take  the  building  contract  for  a 
New  York  theater.     Maybe  I'll  talk  to  him." 

"Oh,  Dad,  you're  wonderful."  Ann  rushed 
around  and  kissed  him. 

"Now  don't  count  too  much  on  it.  I'm  not 
even  sure  it  would  be  best  for  you."  But  he 
patted  her  affectionately. 

Jack  came  barging  in  at  this  point,  with  Jane 
lagging  behind,  tired  as  usual.  She  hadn't 
quite  recovered  from  a  strenuous  year  at  col- 
lege, before  she  had  begun  a  round  of  gayeties. 

Ann  smiled  brightly,  "How's  Helen,  Jack? 
Have  a  good  time,  Jane?" 

Jack's  only  answer  as  he  attacked  his  grape- 
fruit vigorously,  was  "Fine !  What  time  is  it 
somebody  ?" 

Jane  said,  "Swell,"  and  poured  herself  a  cup 
of  coffee. 

"Where'd  you  go,  Janie?"  her  father  asked. 

"To  the  Hotel  dancing,  Dad.  Just  the  usual 
crowd.  And  Dad,  I  told  them  we  were  going 
to  Geneva  in  August,  and  they're  all  going  to 
be  there.    Isn't  that  wonderful  ?" 

Ann  and  Jack  both  said,  "Great,"  in  one 
breath. 

Sadly,  John  looked  at  his  children.  If  they 
could  only  understand  how  much  that  farm 
visit  would  mean  to  him.  But  he  could  see  he 
might  as  well  give  it  up.  "All  right,"  he  said 
slowly,  "we'll  go.  But  don't  forget, — for  only 
a  short  while.  And  you  promised  to  go  to  the 
farm  Labor  Day."  Of  course,  it  wouldn't  be 
June,  but  September  was  better  than  not  at  all. 


He  mustn't  let  anything  happen  to  come  be- 
tween his  reunion  with  Margaret  this  time. 
He  knew  she'd  be  there;  he  would  feel  her 
gentle  help  and  guidance.  He  needed  it  now 
more  than  ever  with  the  children  all  grown  up, 
and  choosing  their  own  lives.  Yes,  he'd  go  in 
September  regardless. 

"Okay,  Dad,  now  I  am  late.  Will  you  drop 
me  on  your  way  down?"  Jack  jumped  from 
the  table,  and  grabbed  his  hat.  His  father 
kissed  the  girls,  and  followed  more  slowly. 

Life  moved  calmly  for  John  Watson  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  except  that  his  longing  grew 
more  acute  to  see  the  farm  once  more.  This 
was  June,  and  twenty-five  years  ago  he  had 
taken  Margaret  there  for  the  first  time.  They 
had  gone  some  part  of  every  summer,  usually 
June,  until  her  death.  Now  it  was  eighteen 
years  since  he'd  been  there.  He  felt  he  must 
go,  but  not  alone.  He  wanted  the  children  to 
experience  with  him  this  sense  of  their  moth- 
er's nearness.  Tonight  as  he  came  up  the  walk, 
Ann  and  Jane  were  on  the  porch. 

"Hey,  Dad — mine,"  Jane  laughed. 

"Hello,  Dad,"  Ann  was  more  serious. 

"Hello,  Chicks ;  I've  good  news  for  you, 
Ann." 

Ann  jumped  to  follow  him  in,  "You've  seen 
that  man.  What  did  he  say?  Can  I  try  out 
for  him?" 

"Wait — a  minute.  Not  so  fast.  Just  a  min- 
ute until  I  clean  up,  then  we'll  straighten  it 
all  out." 

On  the  porch  again,  Ann  pulled  her  chair 
near  him  eagerly. 

"Now,  Ann,  it's  not  definite,  but  Mr.  Good- 
man will  give  you  a  trial  next  Wednesday 
morning.  He  is  going  over  to  De  Marr's  to 
talk  with  him  and  watch  you.  If  you're  what 
he  wants,  it  means  a  small  salary  and  lots  of 
training,  with  the  Osborn  Group  in  New  York. 
He  is  their  business  manager,  and  scout  for 
new  material.  It  will  be  a  good  beginning, 
Ann;  I  hope  you  make  it." 

"Oh,  it'll  be  wonderful,  Ann,"  Jane  was  en- 
thusiastic, "and  I  can  come  and  see  you  dance." 
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"Don't  get  so  far  ahead,  Jane."  But  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  excitement. 

After  dinner,  they  gathered  again  on  the 
porch,  John  with  his  paper.  Jack,  about  to 
leave  for  Helen's,  stopped  to  tease  Jane :  "Who 
is  it  tonight,  Jane  ?" 

"Oh,  Bob,"  she  smiled. 

John  looked  up,  "Seems  to  me  you  see  an 
awful  lot  of  Bob,  Jane.  I  don't  like  to  have 
you  go  so  much  with  one  person.  What's  the 
matter  with  the  others?" 

"They're  all  wet  blankets,"  Jane  retorted. 

"Ann  seems  to  vary  a  lot,"  John  said  seri- 
ously. 

"Well,  Ann's  one  love  is  dancing.  Men  are 
unimportant  in  her  young  life.  They're  all 
important  in  mine.  And  wet  blankets  aren't 
very  interesting  for  a  steady  diet." 

"Well,  don't  be  late  tonight;  also  remember 
I'm  not  keen  on  it." 

"Bob  has  a  good  job,  but  I  want  to  finish 
school.  Don't  worry,  Dad.  Here  he  is!" 
She  kissed  her  father  lightly,  and  ran  down  the 
steps  in  answer  to  violent  honking. 

Ann  had  gone  to  dress,  so  he  settled  down 
behind  his  paper,  and  read  until  she  went  out. 
Then  he  drove  down  to  his  club,  but  it  wasn't 
very  satisfactory.  The  fellows  were  discussing 
and  planning  fishing  trips;  it  only  reminded 
him  of  the  wonderful  fishing  at  Acton.  It 
really  was  a  remarkable  farm.  Margaret  had 
always  enjoyed  sitting  with  him  while  he 
fished.  How  unlike  her  the  girls  were,  except 
that  Ann  did  look  like  her  mother.  He  won- 
dered if  all  three  of  the  youngsters  might  have 
been  different  if  Margaret  had  lived.  If  only 
he  might  know  what  she  would  have  advised. 
Feeling  both  helpless  and  depressed,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  met  Jack  just  coming  in. 

"How's  Helen,  son?" 

"Oh  fair,  Dad.  Say,  I'd  like  to  talk  a  little. 
Have  you  time?" 

"Of  course,  what's  on  your  mind?" 

"Well,  Helen  and  I  want  to  get  married 
soon,  Dad.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 
Maybe  this  fall." 

"Helen   seems  topnotch,   Jack.     Of   course, 


you  know  we  fathers  don't  have  much  chance 
to  know  your  friends  these  days,  but  you're 
both  old  enough  to  know  what  you're  doing. 
I  want  you  to  be  happy,  son,  and  I'll  help  all 
I  can." 

"Gee,  Dad,  you're  swell !  You  see  I'm  about 
due  for  a  promotion.  Mr.  Tanner  told  me 
today." 

"Good  work." 

"Then  Dad,  I  won't  be  going  to  Geneva  with 
you.    But  we'll  go  to  Acton  Labor  Day." 

"All  right.  Good-night,  son.  Are  you  going 
to  tell  the  girls  right  away  ?" 

"Yes,  we're  going  to  announce  it  the  first  of 
next  month." 

The  next  day  Ann  rushed  into  her  father's 
office  in  the  midst  of  the  afternoon.  "Dad, 
you  angel !  Mr.  Goodman  came  today,  and  I'm 
going  to  New  York.  Of  course  it  means  small 
pay,  but  it  will  be  a  wonderful  opportunity. 
Oh,  I'm  so  happy.  I'm  to  go  the  fifteenth ! — " 
She  threw  her  arms  around  him  and  kissed 
him. 

John  patted  her  and  smiled  contentedly.  She 
was  so  delighted.  "All  right,"  he  said,  "that's 
fine.  Now  sit  down.  I've  written  your  Aunt 
Jane  in  New  York,  telling  her  you  might  be 
there.  She  has  offered  her  home  to  you.  You 
will  of  course  pay  board.  I  believe  that's  the 
best  place  for  you  to  stay  at  first." 

"All  right,  Dad;  maybe  later  I'd  like  an 
apartment." 

"We'll  see  later,  Ann;  at  first  I'd  rather 
you'd  be  with  some  one  who  is  personally  in- 
terested in  you.  I'll  go  down  with  you  when 
you  go.  I  haven't  seen  Jane  in  a  long  time." 
*     *     *     * 

How  empty  the  house  seemed  now  without 
Ann,  but  John  from  her  frequent  letters  knew 
she  was  happy  and  making  rapid  progress. 
There  would  be  no  vacation  for  her,  but  time 
was  drawing  near  for  John  and  Jane  to  take 
theirs.  As  he  thought  about  it,  his  desire  to# 
see  the  farm  took  possession  of  him  once  more. 
He  felt  pulled  towards  it  by  an  inevitable  force 
— something  that  would  strengthen  Margaret's 
influence   on   him.      He  would  be  nearer  her 
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there  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world,  and 
he  must  be  near  her  now.  He  must  know 
whether  he  had  found  the  right  niche  for  Ann 
or  not,  and  if  he  should  be  trying  to  control 
Jane's  life  more.  Yes,  he  must  go  to  Acton. 
He'd  talk  to  Jane  now ;  she  was  upstairs. 

"Jane."  he  called. 

"In  here.  Dad,  what's  up?"  Jane  was  mani- 
curing her  nails  at  her  desk. 

"I've  decided  we're  going  to  Acton  next 
week."  He  spoke  calmly,  yet  decisively  for 
him. 

Jane  looked  up  in  surprise,  this  changed  to  a 
hurt  expression.  "Why,  Dad,  we'd  made  all 
arrangements,  I  thought." 

"Not  finally;  and  Jane,  won't  you  be  sweet 
about  it?    It  would  mean  so  much  to  me." 

"Now,  Dad,  you'd  have  a  much — " 

"I  didn't  expect  you'd  understand;  never- 
theless, we're  going,  Jane.  It's  settled."  He 
had  never  seemed  so  determined  to  Jane.  "We 
leave  Monday." 

Sudden  anger  flamed  up,  "But,  Dad,  it  will 
be  so  frightfully  dull." 

"You  can  forego  a  little  pleasure  for  my  sake 
— just  this  once.  I've  always  gone  where  you 
wanted,  done  everything  for  your  pleasure; 
now  we're  going  to  Acton.  I  really  want  it  a 
lot,  Jane." 

He  left,  and  Jane  sat  rigid  in  rage.  She 
wouldn't  go  to  that  old  hole,  not  see  Bob  for 
so  long,  just  sit  and  go  to  bed.  It  wasn't  fair; 
she'd  show  him;  she'd  tell  Bob.  He'd — she 
stopped;  then  her  father's  determined  look 
spread  over  her  own  pert  features.  Of  course, 
that  would  solve  things.  When  Bob  came,  she 
was  ready,  kissed  her  father  good-bye,  and  ran 
gaily  out. 

Jane  settled  in  Bob's  car  and  smiled  at  him, 
"Well,"  she  said,  "it  looks  as  though  I'm  going 
to  Acton,  not  Geneva." 

"What — why  what's  wrong?" 

"Dad  has  some  sentimental  notion  that  he 
must  go  to  Acton.  Oh,  Bob,  I  won't  go.  I'll 
die  of  boredom — I  won't  go!" 

"Jane,  I  won't  see  you  all  that  time ;  we  must 
do   something — Jane,   it's   not  very  romantic, 


but    let's    get   married    right   away — now — to- 
night!    Oh,  please,  I  do  love  you." 

"Bob,  we  can't—" 

"Certainly,  we  can.  I  can  support  you. 
Please  Jane,  say  you  will.  I  want  to  take  care 
of  you,  and  we  want  to  decide  things  together, 
not  have  you  always  under  your  father's 
thumb.    Please,  Jane — " 

"Well,  all  right,  we'll  go.  We've  gone  to- 
gether long  enough  to  know  it's  love."  And 
with  no  more  ado,  they  both  happily  turned 
their  faces  toward  the  future. 

John  went  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, feeling  quite  repentant,  and  hoping  to 
settle  things  definitely  and  happily. 

Jane  was  not  at  breakfast.  "Susie,"  he  said, 
"go  up  and  call  Miss  Jane,  please."  He  con- 
tinued with  his  paper. 

Suddenly  Susie  burst  into  the  room.  "Oh, 
Mr.  Watson,  it's  too  awful."  Sobbing,  she 
gasped  out,  "Something  must  have  happened 
to  her." 

"What  is  it,  Susie  ?" 

"She  is  not  there,  her  bed — it  hasn't  been 
slept  in." 

John  pushed  back  his  chair  and  jumped  up, 
"I'll  call  Bob's  family." 

This  call  and  others  to  the  members  of  the 
"crowd"  revealed  nothing.  Jack  was  called, 
and  they  notified  the  police.  No  accidents  had 
been  reported.  John  was  worried.  Jane  was 
foolish,  but  she  wasn't  wild,  and  had  never 
done  anything  like  this  before. 

About  noon,  Susie,  now  under  strict  self- 
control,  brought  some  lunch  out  to  them  on  the 
porch.  "You  must  eat  a  bite,  Mr.  Watson,  and 
Mr.  Jack  too;  now  don't  refuse." 

They  were  making  feeble  attempts,  when 
brakes  screeched,  and  Bob  and  Jane  ran  up  the 
walk.  John  jumped  to  his  feet,  "Where 
have—" 

"Oh,  Daddy  dear,  I  hope  you  haven't  been 
worried.     You  tell  him,  Bob." 

"Well,  where  have  you  been?" 

"Well,  we've  ah — we  were — we  went  to 
Connecticut  and  got  married.  I've  a  good  job, 
you  know.    We'll  hunt  for  a  house  this  after- 
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noon."  Bob  stopped.  Tough  on  the  old  man, 
he  thought.  Hope  he  doesn't  take  it  too  hard, 
but  he  and  Jane  were  so  happy. 

"Well,  Jane,"  he  said,  "I  wish  you  had  let  us 
know.  That's  really  not  the  kind  of  wedding 
I'd  hoped  for  you.  How  much  do  you  earn  a 
week,  Bob?"  He  suddenly  became  joyous; 
Ann  was  taken  care  of,  now  Jane.  His  cares 
would  soon  be  over. 

"I'm  getting  fifty  a  week,  and  I'm  due  for  a 
raise,  sir." 

"Well,  Jane  will  have  to  live  on  it.  She's  not 
very  economical,  I'll  warn  you  now.  But  God 
bless  you,  and  I'll  help  if  I'm  needed."  And 
as  he  smiled,  a  gentle,  free  look  came  into  his 
eyes.  Ah,  Margaret,  what  can  I  do  but  let 
them  go  ahead  ?    Now  I  can  come  back  to  you. 


The  pines  stood  tall  and  black  along  the 
narrow  country  road.  It  was  twilight,  yellow 
deepening  into  orange  beyond  the  road.  As 
John  turned  the  corner,  the  old  house  loomed 
up,  large  and  friendly,  with  deeper  yellow 
windows  and  doors.  The  lights  looked  cheer- 
ful and  peaceful.  His  heart  jumped,  for  he 
felt  and  could  almost  see  Margaret  waiting  at 
the  gate,  her  arms  outstretched,  her  soft,  white 
dress  trailing,  and  a  smile  lighted  her  face.  He 
could  feel  her  voice,  which  seemed  to  say,  "Yes, 
John,  I  knew  you'd  come  back,  and  it's  all 
right.  Our  children  are  happy."  As  he 
reached  the  gate,  John  smiled,  and  turned  to 
look  back  down  the  lonely  road.  It  seemed  as 
though  life  stretched  there  before  him,  but  now 
he  was  no  longer  lonely. 

Mary  Fitch,  '34. 


SWAYED 

He  walked  down  the  dimly  lighted  street, 
shoulders  drooped,  and  steps  lagging.  The  pic- 
ture of  despair  was  Abe  Lincoln  as  he  walked 
along,  heedless  of  his  old  cronies  gathered  on 
the  corner,  on  that  night  when  he  underwent 
the  greatest  mental  battle  of  his  entire  career. 

He  plodded  along  on  the  rudely  constructed 
board-walk,  frowning.  Only  today  he  had 
realized  that  he  must  make  his  decision.  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  Illinois'  favorite  Senator,  had 
been  trying  to  extend  the  boundary  of  the  slave 
territory.  It  was  within  Lincoln's  power  to 
lead  the  revolting  few  one  way  or  another. 

But  could  he  do  it?  Could  he  help  them  do 
away  with  the  awful  curse  of  slavery?  As  he 
walked  along  it  suddenly  came  to  him  with 
mysterious  foresight  that  the  nation  would  have 
to  become  one  thing  or  another — all  slave  or  all 
free. 

All  slave,  that  would  mean  there  would  be 
stories  to  tell  like  the  one  he  had  heard  the 
night  before,  only  in  many  cases  they  would 
be  worse — God  forbid  !  The  story  was  of  little 
Joe,  the  grandson  of  Mandy,  an  old  slave  on  a 
cotton  plantation  in  Virginia,  who  had  walked 
for  two  hours  from  bedroom  to  the  tiny  kit- 
chen .  .  .  back  and  forth  .  .  .  back  and  forth  .  .  . 
not  knowing  what  to  do.  He  lived  alone  in  the 
little  hut  with  his  grandmother,  for  both  his 
mother  and  father  had  been  sold  to  a  planter  in 
Alabama,  and  Joe  was  left  with  his  old  Nanny. 
He  was  too  young  to  be  sold  at  a  good  price, 
and  Nanny  was  too  old  and  feeble  for  the  slave 
market. 

So  he  walked — puzzled,  frightened,  and  very 
much  alone  with  his  troubles.  For  poor  old 
Nanny  was  sick ;  and  with  childish  wisdom  Joe 
knew  that  she  needed  food,  good  nourishing 
food.  They  didn't  have  any  in  the  little  hut, 
but  up  in  the  big  house  there  was  plenty. 

"Plenty  up  there — none  down  here — Nanny's 
sick — maybe  dying!" 

Finally  in  sheer  desperation,  little  Joe  had 
started  at  a  run   for  the  kitchen   of   the   big 
house,  determined  to  get  food  at  any  cost.     He 
begged  and  argued  until  Liza,  the  cook,  gave  j 
him  some  vegetables  and  a  left-over  piece  ofj 
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beef.  Elated  with  his  treasures,  the  youngster 
started  back  for  the  hut.  But  alas,  he  was 
caught,  by  his  owner  too,  and  .  .  . 

"Poor  little  shaver,"  thought  Abe  Lincoln, 
"just  my  Tad's  age  too,  beaten  to  death  be- 
cause he  had  tried  to  get  some  more  food  for 
his  sick  grandmother.  What  chance  had  a  little 
fellow  like  that,  just  because  he  had  been  born 

black?" 

*         *         *         * 

Douglas  was  leading  the  fight  for  the  exten- 
sion, and  Douglas  was  a  powerful  man.  Lin- 
coln had  vehemently  denounced  Douglas'  argu- 
ments ;  and  because  of  his  boldness  and  sin- 
cerity, a  party,  calling  itself  Republican,  had 
been  formed  to  oppose  Douglas.  It  demanded 
Lincoln's  help;  not  only  his  help,  but  his  lead- 
ership. The  party  demanded  that  Lincoln  run 
against  Douglas. 

"Me!"  thought  Lincoln.  "Imagine  my  run- 
ning against  Douglas !  Certainly  I  couldn't  win. 
What  would  I  gain  out  of   such  a  venture? 

So  Lincoln's  tormented  thoughts  ran,  and 
out  of  the  intensity  of  his  soul,  his  steps  quick- 
ened, and  he  turned  up  the  walk  to  his  home. 

"My  home!"  he  thought,  "should  I  give  it 
up  for  a  cause  so  uncertain — but  then  so  im- 
portant?" 

He  opened  the  door,  and  was  greeted  with 
a  big  war-whoop  from  his  son  Tad.  He  gath- 
ered him  up  in  his  long  arms,  and  hoisted  him 
on  to  his  shoulder. 

"Left!  Left!  Left!  You're  out  of  step," 
reprimanded  Tad  from  his  high  perch. 

"Look  out !  Duck !  You're  a  big  man  now," 
cautioned  Lincoln  as  he  got  into  step  and 
marched  through  the  low  doorway  to  the  parlor. 

After  supper  he  left  his  house  and  went  to 
his  dingy  office  to  think  out  his  problem  alone. 

He  would  do  it,  he  would  fight  Douglas  with 
the  last  ounce  of  his  strength. 

As  he  sat  there  alone  in  the  night,  his  long 
arms  stretched  out  before  him  and  his  head  on 
the  desk,  he  prayed.  He  prayed  for  strength, 
for  the  will  to  do  the  right  thing. 

He  slipped  to  his  knees  and  lifted  his  tor- 


mented face  to  God,  like  that  Saviour  of  nine- 
teen centuries  before  who  had  prayed  to  the 
Father  for  strength. 

So  Lincoln  prayed — he  prayed  until  his 
troubled  soul  was  quiet.  Then  he  was  sure; 
he  knew.  He  would  make  the  fight;  he  would 
oppose  Douglas. 

He  went  down  the  narrow  dingy  stairs  to  the 
street,  and  it  was  a  new  Lincoln  who  made  his 
way  home,  his  shoulders  straight  and  firm,  and 
his  steps  resolutely  re-echoing  his  thoughts,  "I 
will  do  it !  I  will  do  it !"  As  he  passed  his 
cronies  at  the  drugstore,  it  was  with  a  cheery 
"Hello,  boys !" 

The  boys  couldn't  understand  it,  but  they 
knew  something  had  happened.  On  Lincoln 
walked,  now  deep  in  thought  but  constructive 
thought— constructive  for  a  stronger  nation  and 
a  slaveless  one. 

Quite  like  a  man  with  one  definite  purpose, 
he  went  into  his  house,  and  headed  straight  for 
his  sons'  bedroom.  With  the  clumsy  gentle- 
ness of  the  big  man  that  he  was,  Lincoln  opened 
the  bedroom  door.  The  gentle  draft  lifted  a 
paper  from  the  dresser,  and  it  floated  gently  to 
the  floor.  Lincoln  tiptoed  over  and  picked  up 
the  paper.  The  gold  star  on  it  shone  in  the 
moonlight.  Fascinated  he  gazed  at  it,  thinking 
at  the  same  time  of  the  other  little  boys  for 
whom  he  would  try  to  help  give  the  same  op- 
portunities as  his  sons  had — other  parents  with 
the  same  love  as  his  in  their  hearts.  God  cer- 
tainly meant  them  to  be  happy  too! 

Lincoln  gazed  with  pride  and  love  at  Tad, 
and  the  little  fellow  murmured.  Quite  sud- 
denly his  eyes  opened,  and  he  looked  up  at  his 
father. 

"Hello,  Daddy,"  he  smiled,  and  then  frowned 
at  his  father's  intent  look.  "Anything  wrong, 
Daddy?     Did  anything  happen?" 

"No,  son,  nothing  has  happened."  He  bent 
over  and  tucked  Tad  in  and  tiptoed  out  as 
gently  as  he  had  come. 

But  Lincoln  knew  that  something  had  hap- 
pened. He  did  not  know,  however,  that  he 
had  made  the  greatest  decision  of  his  career. 

Norma  No'onan,  '35. 
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Lasell  athletes,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  swim- 
ming meets,  practice  should  be  frequent.  Phyllis 
Gunn  is  its  able  head.  She  is  also  president 
of  the  Athletic  Association. 

Rae  Salisbury  is  head  of  the  Whites,  and 
Viola  Smith  is  head  of  the  Blues. 


EUROPE,  1936 

A  very  interesting  itinerary  has  been 
planned  for  next  summer,  Northern 
Spain  having  been  substituted  for 
Italy.  The  circulars  will  be  published 
about  Christmas  time;  but  meanwhile 
if  you're  interested,  write  to  or  talk 
with  Miss  Constance  Blackstock,  La- 
sell  Junior  College,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


— Agnes  Savage 

FALL  SPORTS 

With  the  crisp  crunch  of  leaves  underfoot 
and  brisk  winds,  an  ideal  season  of  fall  sports 
is  inevitable. 

Lasell  boasts  of  a  celebrity  in  tennis  among 
the  new  students, — Louise  Hedlund,  who 
played  in  the  tennis  matches  at  Forest  Hills, 
Long  Island. 

Lasell  is  also  proud  of  Marguerite  Mooney, 
who  placed  third  in  a  golf  tournament  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

Soccer  practice  is  on  Thursdays,  hockey  on 
Tuesdays.  The  head  of  soccer  is  Jeanne  Keck ; 
the  head  of  hockey  is  Marian  Mapes. 

Many  tennis  rackets  have  been  ably  wielded 
with  the  hope  of  competing  in  the  varsity  ten- 
nis team  in  the  spring.  Emily  Hubbel  is  ten- 
nis head. 

The  equestrienne-minded  have  preferred  the 
delights  of  horseback  riding  in  Weston.  Mar- 
gery Fothergill  is  at  the  head  of  riding. 

Swimming  has   always   held  an   appeal   for 


LOCALS 

September  14 — Seniors  take  Junior  sisters  to 
reception  in  library.  Faculty  forms  impressive 
receiving  line.  Dance  in  chapel  brings  evening 
to  pleasant  close. 

September  15 — Dr.  Elmer  Leslie  of  Boston 
University,  speaking  at  first  Vespers,  stresses 
importance  of  prayer  in  our  lives. 

September  16 — Dr.  Winslow  welcomes  larg- 
est enrollment  in  several  years.  He  explains 
chapel  programs  for  year. 

September  20 — Sumerian  Art  is  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Bailey  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. The  interesting  pictures  and  his  story 
of  the  Queen  of  Ur  will  be  long  remembered. 

September  22 — Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  of 
West  Newton  returns  to  Lasell  and  inspires 
us  with  a  desire  to  renovate  our  lives. 

September  23 — Mr.  Amesbury  arouses  La- 
sell's  enthusiasm  for  Plymouth  Trip  by  show- 
ing movies  of  last  year's  excursion. 

September  26 — Miss  Blackstock  begins 
series  of  talks  on  current  events.  Italy  and 
Ethiopia  take  first  place  in  her  lecture. 

September  27 — Professor  Bailey  returns  to 
show  pictures  and  lecture  on  Egyptian  Art, 
the  oldest  art  known. 
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September  29 — Rev.  Harold  Ruopp  speaks 
on  "Preparation  for  the  August  in  Life."  Al- 
though things  may  look  prosperous  in  May,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  the  drought  in  August. 

September  30 — Busses,  sights,  and  clams  at- 
tract many  to  Plymouth  and  Duxbury. 

October  1 — Dr.  Leon  Vincent  gives  first  part 
of  his  lecture,  "American  Humor  from  Arte- 
mus  Ward  to  Mark  Twain."  He  explains  that 
American  humor  has  three  characteristics : 
exaggeration,  gravity  of  manner,  and  irrever- 
ence. 

October  2:  Seniors  elect  class  officers.  Doro- 
thy Ell  of  Newtonville  is  class  president. 

October  4 — Dr.  Vincent  concludes  lecture  on 
American  Humor. 

October  4 — Elizabeth  Beamer  and  her 
mother  entertain  with  their  interpretation  of 
Hawaiian  dances  and  songs.  Dances  fascinate 
girls,  and  cause  many  poor  imitators  to  mon- 
opolize dorm  mirrors  in  rehearsals. 

October  5 — Lasell  girls  and  friends  make 
merry  at  first  informal  dance  of  the  year.  Gay 
autumn  leaves  transform  the  Barn,  excellent 
orchestra,  and  popular  refreshments  make 
pleasant  evening  for  all. 

October  6 — Rev.  J.  Burford  Parry  of 
Wellesley  speaks  at  Vespers.  His  subject, 
"Life's  Strange  Paradox,"  impresses  Lasell. 

October  11 — Professor  Bailey  brings  Assy- 
rian Art  to  Lasell  with  pictures  and  another 
interesting  lecture. 

October  13— "What  is  Worth  While  in 
Life?"  was  answered  by  Dr.  Garfield  Morgan 
at  Vespers. 

October  14 — Mr.  Ordway  invites  all  to  go  on 
educational  trip  to  Salem  and  Marblehead,  and 
to  follow  the  route  of  Paul  Revere  through 
Concord  and  Lexington. 
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Dorothy  Abbott,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Dorothy  Acuff,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 
Mary  Alves,  Braintree,  Mass. 
Selma  Amdur,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Betty  Anderson,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Marjorie  Andrews,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Jane  Arend,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Frances  Austin,  Orleans,  Vt. 
Ruth  Baber,  Keeseville,   N.  Y. 
Priscilla   Bailey,   Jamaica   Plain,   Mass. 
Natalie  Bartlett,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Marjorie  Bassett,  Orleans,  Vt. 
Hildegarde  Baxter,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Beamer,  Hilo,  Hawaii,  T.  H. 
Vivian  Bellinger,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Jean  Berry,  Northbridge,  Mass. 
Catherine  Birmingham,  Brighton,  Mass. 
Jean  Blount,  Nacogdoches,  Texas 
Pauline  Bonin,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Blanche  Bourke,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Mary  Bradley,  West  Haven,  Conn. 
Elizabeth  Brainard,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 
Mildred  Brewer,  Chicago,  111. 
Barbara  Brinser,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Mary  Brooks,  Saybrook,  Conn. 
Elisabeth  Brown,  Thomaston,  Me. 
Ruth  Buchanan,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Adelaide  Bull,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Marian  Burke,  Hanson,  Mass. 
Barbara  Burnham,   Summit,  N.  J. 
Ruth  Buswell,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Natalie  Caldwell,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Maida  Cardwell,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Doris  Carey,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Doris  Carlson,  Brighton,  Mass. 
Sue  Carpenter,  Framingham,  Mass. 
Mary  Carrier,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Rosetta  Case,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
Lucile  Casten,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Opal  Chesser,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Flora  Chicos,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Margaret   Christie,   Shrewsbury,   Mass. 
Barbara  Clarkson,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Coffin,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Eleanor  Cole,  Arlington,  Vt. 
Priscilla  Colson,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Helen  Condon,  Bedford,  Mass. 
Virginia   Congdon,    Portland,    Me. 
Doris  Connington,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Prudence  Crandall,  Athol,  Mass. 
Janet  Cryan,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Edyth  Cummings,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Barbara  Darcey,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Sarah  Gwen  Davies,  Lansford,  Pa. 
Sylvia  Davis,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Virginia  Deal,  Newton,  Mass. 
Mary  DeGroff,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
Adele  de  l'Etoile,  Medford,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Doe,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
Patricia  Doherty,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 
Alice  Dohoney,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Kathleen  Donohue,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Irene  Dreissigacker,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
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Anne  Durgin,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Dorothea  Eburne,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Nancy  Edmonds,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 
Jane  Eldridge,  Westfield,  N.  J. 
Dorothy  Ell,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Barbara  Elliot,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Dorothy  Elliott,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Evelyn  Ellis,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Ruth  Ellsworth,  Milton,  Mass. 
Mary  Elton,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
Ada  Epstein,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 
Frances  Fairbrother,  Newport,  Vt. 
Dorothy  Farwell,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Doris  Fiacre,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
Edith  Fitzgerald,  Belmont,  Mass 
Ruth  Fitzgerald,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Helen  Flint,  Leicester,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Forbes,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Rhona  Ford,  Huntington,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Forsstrom,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Marjorie  Foster,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Margery  Fothergill,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Barbara  Fowler,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Elaine  Frank,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mildred  Frank,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Katbarine  Gamble,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Virginia  Gately,  Needham,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Gerety,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Margery  Gibby,   Brookline,   Mass. 
Marjorie  Gilbert,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Giles,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Miriam  Goff,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Corinne  Gossweiler,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Marjorie  Gove,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Priscilla  Greig,  Westford,  Mass. 
Constance  Griffin,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Katbarine  Guidrey,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Phyllis  Gunn,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
Genevieve  Hackett,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Virginia  Hall,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Georgianna  Hankins,  Belleville,  N.  J. 
Barbara  Harding,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Yvette  Harrington,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Patricia  Hart,  Unionville,  Conn. 
Barbara  Haskell,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 
Virginia  Hausler,  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Priscilla  Hay,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
M.  Janet  Hayes,  Norwood,  Mass. 
Mary  Louise  Hayes,  Rochester,  N.  H. 
Louise  Hedlund,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Barbara  Hersey,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Betty  Ann  Hewit,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Margaret  Hill,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Norma  Hill,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Marjorie  Hills,  Belmont.  Mass. 
-Mary  Hoit,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Helen  How,  Concord,  Mass. 


Emily  Hubbel,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Laura  Huegle,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Leona  Huegle,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Lucille  Huse,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Natalie  Hutchison,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Marjorie  James,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Edith  Jewett,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Meredith  Johnson,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Virginia  Johnston,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Doris  Jones,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Hilda  Katersky,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Emily  Kayser,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Jeanne  Keck,   Chicago,   111. 

Florence  Keegan,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Kelley,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Winifred  Kelley,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Kenney,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Kenney,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Arlene  Kerr,  Salem,  Mass. 

Ruth  Keyes,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Louise  Kingsbury,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Ethel  Kline,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Kobrock,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Ruth  Koritzky,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Meta  Krekeler,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Janet  Kunkel,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Catherine  Laffin,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

Mary  Katharine  Laffrey,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Barbara  Lane,  Needham,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Lane,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Lillian  Lannary,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Leland,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Littlefield,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Carolyn  McCormack,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Gertrude  McEvoy,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Trithena  McFarland,  Martin  City,  Mo. 

Caroline  McKnight,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Barbara  McNaught,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Camilla  Mafera,  Medford,  Mass. 

Elena  Magoni,  Farmington,  Me. 

Rita  Maloney,  Newton,  Mass. 

Marian  Mapes,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 

Janice  Marr,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Martini,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Jean  Meady,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Margaret  Mendenhall,  Chevy  Chase,  Md 

E.  Muriel  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marguerite  Mooney,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Dorothy  Morgan,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Morison,  Wilton,  Me. 

Phyllis  Morris,  Roslyn,  L.   I. 

Rosena  Morris,  Dudley,  Mass. 

Laura  Morse,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Ruth  Murphy,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Mary  Murray,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Mary  Nicholson,  Rockville,  Md. 

Mary   Nicolis,   Lexington,   Mass. 
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Catherine  Nolan,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Helen  O'Connor,  Chestnut  Hills,  Mass. 

Betty  Olson,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Madeline  Orcutt,  Akron,  Ohio 

Janet  Owens,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Margaret  Page,  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Dorothy  Paine,  North  Grafton,  Mass. 

Marianne  Palmer,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Helen  Pappas,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Priscilla  Parmenter,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Patterson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Pearl,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Evelyn  Piepenbring,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Pomeroy,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Barbara  Potter,  Portland,  Me. 

Jean  Pratt,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Joyce  Preston,  Greenport,  L.   I. 

Glennys  Preston,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Barbara  Prior,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Evelyn  Raitt,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marjorie  Raitt,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mary  Randazzo,  East  Milton,  Mass. 

Muriel  Ray,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Helen  Raymond,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Margaret  Raymond,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 

Frances  Reagan,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Reed,  Reading,  Mass. 

Sophia  Regas,  Huntington,  Mass. 

Janice  Remig,  Manchester,  Conn. 

Doris  Reynolds,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Beverly   Rice,   Branford,   Conn. 

Ruth  Rice,  Gleasondale,  Mass. 

Alcine  Rippere,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Ann  Robertson,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Eunice  Robinson,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

June  Rogers,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Mary  Rose,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Elise  Rougeot,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Rae  Salisbury,  Waban,  Mass. 

Mary  Ruth  Sanford,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Helen  Saul,  Pawtucket,  R.   I. 

Emily  Saxton,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Ruth  Schierenbeck,  Covina,  Calif. 

Meta  Searles,  Farmington,  Me. 

Audrey  Seeley,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Janice  Shutter,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Jean  Siff,  Akron,  Ohio 

Leona  Siff,  Akron,  Ohio 

Marian  Sleeper,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Priscilla  Sleeper,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Lois   Small,   Needham,   Mass. 

Audrey  Smith,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

Viola  Smith,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Esther  Sosman,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Doris  Sperry,  Belmont,  Mass. 


Alma  Stanetsky,   Brookline,  Mass. 

Mary  Steele,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Florence  Stetson,  Waban,  Mass. 

Priscilla  Stevens,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Caro  Stevenson,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Stewart,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Virginia  Stewart,  Cherryfield,  Me. 

Ethel  Stroud,  Boston,  Mass. 

Patricia  Strout,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Stuart,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Deborah  Sweet,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Martha  Sweetnam,  Revere,  Mass. 

Ellen  Swindells,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Virginia  Tarbell,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Louise  Tardivel,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Betty  Ann  Taylor,  Summit,  N.  Y. 

Hilda  Theurer,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Dorothea  Thompson,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Barbara  Thornburg,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Jeanette  Tifft,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Meredith  Tillotson,  Waban,  Mass. 

Virginia  Tillotson,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Anne  Tipton,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Evelyn  Towle,  Medford  Hillside,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Tracy,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Lois  Tracy,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Trott,  Bath,  Me. 

Ruth  Tyacke,  Lynnfield  Center,  Mass. 

Ruth  Upham,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Mary  Vergona,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Louise  Visel,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Irma  Walden,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Jane  Walton,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Celeste  Watson,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Webber,  Milford,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Weitzman,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Westgate,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Barbara  Wheeler,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Layte  Wheeler,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Eleanore  Whiting,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Helen  Williams,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hilma  Williams,  South  Carver,  Mass. 

Augusta  Williamson,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Sallie  Willison,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 

Laurina  Wilson,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Mary  Wilson,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Wisdom,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Countessa  Wood,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Frances  Woodruff,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Virginia  Wright,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Isabel  Wyatt,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Deborah  York,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  York,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Carolyn  Young,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Edna  Yuill,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
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Virginia  Bombard,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Clark,  Boston,  Mass. 
Juliet  Carr,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Crabtree,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Lyda  Dunham,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  English,  Norwood,  Mass. 
Patricia  Gilbert,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Eloise  Lane,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Wilmine  Lane,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Marion  Loveland,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Jean   Peace,   Worcester,   Mass. 
Pauline  Staples,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Jean  Veazie,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Sylvia  Wolcott,  Newtonville,  Mass. 


For  many  years  Ella  Richardson  Cushing, 
73,  has  kept  in  friendly  touch  with  our  earliest 
graduates  and  has  rendered  most  valuable  ser- 
vice in  sharing  with  our  Personals  Editor  ex- 
cerpts from  the  letters  of  these  confreres,  our 
elect  Alumnae.  Shortly  before  the  sailing  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cushing  for  Miami,  she  accom- 
panied by  her  devoted  daughter,  Mrs.  William 
Taylor,  called  at  Lasell  for  a  farewell  word 
and  left  these  interesting  items. 

It  is  sixty-seven  years  ago  that  Isabel  Tread- 
well  Towne  was  graduated  from  our  college. 
Her  strong,  fine  penmanship  and  grace  of  ex- 
pression give  no  sign  of  the  passing  years.  To 
Mrs.  Cushing  she  writes : 

"Thank  you  for  your  lovely  card  and  note 
so  full  of  good  wishes  for  my  eighty-eighth 
birthday.  That  eventful  date  was  celebrated 
by  a  delightful  dinner  party,  given  in  my  honor 
by  my  cousin.  The  birthday  cake  was  brilliant 
with  many  candles. 

"We  are  spending  a  season  in  this  quiet  re- 
sort in  the  woods  of  northern  Michigan,  by  the 
great  lake  of  that  name. 


"You  ask  about  my  health.  It  is  excellent. 
I  have  not  lost  a  day  from  illness  in  more  than 
twenty  years,  but  my  sight  is  failing.  If  the 
curtain  falls,  I  mean  to  be  a  good  child  and 
take  my  medicine. 

"I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Your 
letters  bring  back  many  pleasant  memories  of 
Lasell." 

On  October  the  first,  Helen  Littlefield,  72, 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Cushing  from  her  home  at 
South  Chatham  on  historic  Cape  Cod. 

"My  dear  Schoolmate:  I  knew  your  beauti- 
ful penmanship  before  I  opened  your  birthday 
greeting.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  remembered.  My 
dear  mother  used  to  say,  'There  is  no  age  in 
spirit.'  We  are  just  so  many  years  young.  I 
am  living  in  my  grandfather's  home  of  precious 
memories.  Am  now  reading  Ship  Masters  of 
Cape  Cod  by  Professor  Kittredge  of  Harvard, 
who  has  a  summer  residence  at  Barnstable.  It 
would  be  very  pleasant  if  you  could  make  a 
landing  at  the  Canal  and  be  my  guest.  I  have 
not  visited  Lasell  Junior  College  since  1932, 
my  sixtieth  anniversary,  but  keep  in  touch  with 
the  alumnae  members  and  literature." 

Lasell's  graduates  of  over  half  a  century  are 
scattered  from  coast  to  coast.  From  Los  An- 
geles, Lizzie  Richardson  Mays,  72-73,  sends 
this  report  to  Mrs.  Cushing :  "My  dear  Chum : 
Words  fail  to  express  my  delight  at  hearing 
from  you  again.  We  still  have  our  birthdays, 
do  we  not?  And  just  to  think  you  have  passed 
your  eightieth  and  I  am  one  year  behind  you. 
I  cannot  realize  it  except  when  I  look  at  my 
grown  children  and  grandchildren.  I  enjoy 
them  all.  They  are  a  great  comfort  to  me.  I 
am  still  able  to  take  care  of  myself  and  assist 
others,  and  am  very  happy.  I  have  your  auto- 
graph in  my  old  album  and  feel  very  proud 
of  it.  I  also  have  Kitty  Lincoln's  (72),  and 
Emma  George  Newhall's  (73).  What  good 
times  we  had  together.  Those  were  happy 
days  at  Lasell  for  us.  Please  give  my  love  to 
all  our  old  girl  chums  and  favor  me  again  with 
one  of  your  letters." 

Mrs.  Cushing  adds  this  note :  "Mrs.  Mays 
was  Lizzie  Richardson  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
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and  I,  Ella  Richardson,  from  Waltham,  Mass. 
The  North  and  South  met  together  at  Lasell 
and  our  devoted  friendship  still  holds  good. 
Mrs.  Mays'  cousin  is  the  mother  of  Ruth 
Buffington,  '25.    They  are  a  charming  family." 

Our  ex-Treasurer  also  received  this  letter 
from  Alice  Clarke  Dodge,  '96:  "I  want  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  reading  extracts 
from  some  of  your  letters  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Leaves.  Did  you  not  enjoy  the  Anni- 
versary Number  of  1874-1934?  Dr.  Winslow 
has  surely  tried  to  carry  out  the  high  standards 
Lasell  has  had  for  so  many  years.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  of  the  beautiful  Lenten  service 
our  pastor  and  friends  held  in  our  home. 
Mother  and  I  are  both  shut-ins,  and  we  greatly 
appreciated  the  uplift  of  this  home  service." 

The  editor  has  just  learned  of  the  sudden 
and  overwhelming  sorrow  which  has  visited 
our  Amy  Tuthill  Smith,  '18.  Late  in  Septem- 
ber, her  husband,  Professor  Richard  F.  Smith, 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  College  of  Agriculture,  was  instantly 
killed  when  his  coupe,  en  route  to  the  college, 
was  struck  by  a  train  near  South  Burlington, 
Vermont.  Professor  Smith  had  been  celebrat- 
ing his  wife's  birthday  at  their  summer  camp 
and  was  hastening  back  to  meet  his  class  at  the 
college  when  the  accident  occurred.  Many 
friends  of  this  bereaved  alumna  will  join  with 
our  faculty  in  extending  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Smith  and  her  stricken  family. 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Lasell  Junior 
College  Board  of  Trustees  and  Lasell  Corpora- 
tion brought  together  as  usual  a  number  of 
representative  Newton  citizens  and  a  favored 
group  of  alumnae.  At  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow's 
invitation  some  remained  to  dine  with  the 
faculty  and  student  body,  and  later  visited  the 
Senior  dormitories,  which  were  still  in  their 
"Open  House"  regalia.  Members  of  the 
alumnae  present  were :  Mabel  Eager,  '80-'89, 
Margaret  Rix  Cole,  '26,  Nell  Woodward  Col- 
lins, '15,  Ruth  Thresher  Jenks,  '14,  Florence 
Bell  Merrill,  '17,  Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17, 
Josephine  Chandler  Pierce,  '96,  Lillie  R.  Pot- 
ter,  '80,   Irene   Sauter   Sanford,   '06,   Harriett 


Scott,  '94,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22, 
Susan  Tiffany,  '15,  and  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe, 
'19. 

Without  regard  to  the  time  which  intervenes 
between  the  issues  of  the  Leaves,  the  matri- 
monial records  of  our  Lasell  Junior  College 
girls  is  always  an  unbroken  one.  In  proof  of 
which  we  submit  the  following  most  impor- 
tant announcements. 

June  29:  Helen  Elizabeth  Kowalewski,  '28, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Hale  Hamilton  at  Redding, 
Connecticut. 

July  6:  Lucile  Norton  (Jan. -June  1933)  and 
Mr.  Charles  Russel  Corwin. 

July  13:  Margaret  Lovell,  '32,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bartrum  Jackson  at  Nutley,  New  Jersey. 

August  11:  Elizabeth  Momtt  Smith,  '28,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Brainard  Scollon  at  Glens  Falls, 
New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scollon  are  now 
"at  home"  at  24  Main  Street,  Elmhurst,  Hud- 
son Falls,  N.  Y. 

August  24:  Mary  Elizabeth  Hill,  '33,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Willson  Davis  at  Norway,  Me. 

August  31:  Miss  Elvia  Arline  Spaulding  and 
Mr.  Albert  Hopkins  Davis  at  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Secretarial 
Faculty  at  Lasell  Junior  College. 

September  1:  Miss  Erma  Winifred  Mac- 
Burnie  and  Mr.  John  Sumner  Dow  at  Presque 
Isle,  Me.  Mr.  Dow  is  the  son  of  Lucia  Parcher 
Dow,  '02-'03. 

September  6:  Jane  Agnes  Jensen,  '34,  and 
Mr.  Albert  Tanner  Bailey,  Jr.,  at  Montclair, 
N.J. 

September  7:  Harriet  Virginia  Kimberly, 
'30,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Chase  Coale,  Jr.,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

September  14:  Jean  Whittier,  '32-'33,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Adolph  Mahler  at  Brookline, 
Mass. 

September  14:  Minerva  Bancroft  Pritchard, 
'32,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Albert  Barratt  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn. 

September  21:  Catherine  Jane  Whiley,  '29, 
and  Mr.  Addison  Minshall  Hudson  at  Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 
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Jacqueline  Bea  Meyers,  '33,  and  Mr.  John 
Altreuter  Morhous  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

September  28:  Phyllis  Beck,  '29,  and  Mr. 
Allan  Van  De  Mark  at  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  Esther  Carl,  '31,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Be  Vier  Sleight  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

October  5:  Joyce  Bissell  Tucker,  '30,  and 
Mr.  John  Hilton  Britton  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Helen  Louise  Fitch,  '32,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Philip  Foley,  Jr.,  at  Portland,  Me. 

Elizabeth  Tyler  Hayford,  '33,  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  Alexander  Rounds  Stewart  at  La- 
conia,  N.  H. 

October  11:  Jane  Jenkinson  Porter,  '29-'31, 
and  Mr.  Burnet  Jennings  Clark  at  Summit, 
N.J. 

October  12:  Helen  Ernestine  Joyce,  '33,  and 
Mr.  Manuel  Enos  Cardozo,  Jr.,  at  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Gretta  Sherman,  '35,  and  Mr.  Robert  May- 
nard  Jordan  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

October  18:  Julia  Charlotte  Tiffany,  '29,  and 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Brand  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

October  19:  Mary  Brigham  Korper,  '29,  and 
Mr.  William  Rich  Steele,  Jr.,  at  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Emeline  Smith  Walker,  '31-'32,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Edward  Fatherley  at  Darien,  Conn. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Harriette  Ward 
Walker,  '01. 

November  2:  Annette  Harvey,  '29,  and  Mr. 
Chester  Weber  Jensen  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Dotha  Elizabeth  Warner,  '31,  and  Mr.  Har- 
old Albert  Jope  at  Bound  Brook,  Conn. 

Early  in  October,  Miss  Frances  Viola 
Adams,  '20,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Richard 
William  Pastene  of  Boston.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pastene  will  reside  in  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Lasell  Junior  College  extends  congratula- 
tions to  these  recent  brides  and  to  the  follow- 
ing brides-to-be,  whose  engagements  have  been 
announced  this  fall :  Velma  Fulton  Coates,  '32, 
to  Air.  Grahame  Enthoven ;  Phyllis  Russell 
Jensen,  '30,  to  Mr.  Carl  Arnold  Swenson; 
Evelyn  Douglass,  '28,  to  Mr.  Langdon  Hooper ; 
Joan  Collier,  '30,  to  Mr.  Philip  A.  Cooper; 
and  Mae  Borkum,  '33,  to  Mr.  Oscar  Finkel. 

Few  former  Lasell  folk  have  furnished  us 


a  more  charming  report  of  their  summer's  out- 
ing than  did  Anna  Kendig  Peirce,  '80,  who 
spent  a  month  or  more  at  Wolfeboro  and  six 
weeks  at  Intervale,  keeping  in  occasional  touch 
with  her  daughters,  Mildred  Peirce  Fuller,  '06, 
and  Elizabeth  Peirce  Bittenbender,  '04-'06,  and 
their  families  who  were  summering  close  by. 
Near  the  close  of  the  summer,  Frances  Brag- 
don  West,  '05,  as  Mildred's  guest,  joined  Mrs. 
Peirce  at  Intervale  and  Mrs.  Peirce  refers  to 
that  particular  Lasell  reunion  as  "one  of  the 
special  joys  of  the  summer." 

Close  following  Commencement  the  Per- 
sonals Editor  and  a  group  of  friends,  as  the 
guests  of  Mr.  William  Wagner's  niece,  Barbara 
Vail  Bosworth,  '05,  enjoyed  a  delightful  after- 
noon at  Barbara's  summer  camp  near  Leomin- 
ster. On  this  rare  June  day  our  Dean,  as 
Barbara's  sole  passenger,  canoed  across  the 
lake  to  the  camp  of  Marjorie  Lees  Shaw, 
'09-' 11,  meeting  Marjorie's  two  sailor  boys  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  husband  on  his  sail- 
boat in  the  offing.  Leaving  the  canoe,  the  visi- 
tors called  at  the  beautiful  bungalow  of  Betty 
Reagan,  '37,  only  to  find  that  the  hostess  and 
her  daughter  were  away. 

Several  former  students  have  referred  ten- 
derly to  the  recent  passing  of  our  Alice  Duns- 
more  Van  Harlingen,  78.  Her  outstanding 
loyalty  to  Lasell  won  for  her  many  friends 
among  the  graduates  of  recent  years  as  well  as 
the  alumnae  of  her  own  time.  We  recall  very 
distinctly  the  return  of  Mrs.  Van  Harlingen 
and  her  classmate,  Alice  Linscott  Hall,  78,  to 
Lasell  for  their  fiftieth  anniversary.  For 
vivacity  and  wit  their  message  to  Lasell  at  that 
time  might  well  have  been  given  by  a  recent 
graduate,  but  their  tributes  to  their  beloved 
Alma  Mater  were  inspired  by  long  years  of 
loving  loyalty.  Lasell's  tenderest  sympathy  is 
extended  to  Mrs.  Van  Harlingen's  bereaved 
family  and  also  to  her  classmate  and  friend 
of  many  years,  Alice  Linscott  Hall. 

Alice  Pratt  Brown,  '29,  writes  from  Water- 
bury,  Conn. :  "I  was  pleased  to  recognize  that 
the  cover  of  the  last  Leaves  was  one  which  I 
made  several  years  ago.  Whenever  a  copy  of 
the  school  paper  comes,  I  drop  whatever  I  am 
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doing  and  sit  right  down  and  read  every  word. 
I  have  one  important  bit  of  news  for  you.  My 
roommate,  Eleanor  Pitcher  Hansen,  '29,  has  a 
little  son  nearly  a  year  old.  Perhaps  I  can  re- 
turn at  Commencement  time  next  year.  My 
best  to  Dr.  Winslow,  Miss  Blackstock  and 
Senora,  and  my  very  best  to  you.     A.  P.  B." 

How  thrilled  Betty  Van  Cleve  Giersch's 
('26)  classmates  would  have  been  to  have  seen 
her  son,  Richard  III,  riding  into  our  office  on 
his  "velos'pede."  To  be  sure,  only  a  snap- 
shot but  a  lively  likeness  and  with  this  moving 
picture  a  valued  word  from  our  Betty:  "It  is 
almost  two  years  since  my  last  letter  to  you. 
I  fear  you  have  listed  me  among  your  black 
'Doves.'  Perhaps  the  enclosed  picture  of  my 
nine-months  old  son  will  reinstate  me  by  vir- 
tue of  its  own  appeal.  I  have  been  having  an 
interesting  correspondence  with  a  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Van  Cleve  Phillips  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  Van  Cleve  family,  and  found 
incidentally  that  he  is  the  father  of  Alice  Phil- 
lips Weeks,  '19.  I  hope  this  graduate  and  I 
may  meet  at  Lasell  some  time,  and  talk  over 
our  newly  found  mutual  interest.  I  have  had 
a  pleasant  visit  with  Polly  Hutchinson  White, 
one  of  Lasell's  former  secretaries.  Kathryn 
Moore  Silverwood,  '26,  visited  Martha  Carl 
Chase,  '26,  in  July.  I  envied  them.  Best 
wishes  for  a  fine  new  school  year  at  Lasell." 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  Marion  Hale  Bottomley, 
'10,  she  makes  tender  reference  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  late  Alice  Dunsmore  Van  Harlingen, 
'78,  who  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  but  who  was  laid  to  rest  in  her  child- 
hood home,  La  Porte,  Ind.  Marion  and  a 
group  of  her  college  mates  enjoyed  a  Lasell 
reunion  of  their  own  early  in  the  year.  A  tele- 
gram from  Cornelia  Stone,  '10,  announced  that 
Olive  Bates  Dumas,  '10,  and  her  husband  were 
visiting  her  and  cordially  invited  Marion  to 
join  the  group.  Kankakee,  Illinois,  is  ninety 
miles  from  La  Porte,  but  as  Marion  facetiously 
puts  it,  "Ninety  miles  is  just  a  little  jump  out 
here  in  the  corn  fields."  Of  course,  Olive  gave 
a  thrilling  account  of  their  class  reunion  at  La- 


sell in  June.  "What  contrary  mortals  we  be," 
observed  Marion,  "for  along  with  the  joy  of 
listening  to  that  report  was  an  undertone  of 
sadness  when  I  realized  all  that  I  had  missed." 
Cornelia  Stone  is  still  meeting  with  her  usual 
success  in  her  vocation,  weaving.  "She  does 
wonderful  work,"  declare  her  classmates,  and 
Cornelia  also  received  honorable  mention  from 
Marion's  husband  whose  own  professional 
training  makes  him  a  competent  connoisseur. 

There  are  two  other  Lasell  girls  in  La  Porte, 
Dorothy  Darrow  Swasey,  '12-' 14,  schoolmate 
of  Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16,  and  Natalie  York 
Terry,  '13-'14,  who  has  recently  moved  to  La 
Porte.  Dorothy's  father,  who  passed  away  in 
July,  was  mayor  of  La  Porte  and  in  his  passing 
the  city  lost  a  fine  man  and  able  citizen. 

Concerning  her  own  "Doves,"  Marion 
writes :  "Our  daughters  are  growing  up.  Ann 
is  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  Mary  will 
enter  high  school  next  fall.  We  are  thinking 
about  their  future  education.  Of  course,  La- 
sell is  first  in  my  thoughts.  Sister  Emily's 
(Emily  Hale  Barnett,  '02-'03)  daughter  Ann 
was  married  this  summer.  She  is  now  Mrs. 
Arthur  Pelton,  living  in  Groton,  Mass.  Emily's 
home  is  in  Philadelphia.  Her  husband,  Rev. 
Francis  B.  Barnett,  is  connected  with  Christ 
Church  Hospital." 

One  of  the  many  reasons  for  our  Dean's 
enthusiasm  over  the  recent  Connecticut  Val- 
ley reunion  was  the  reading  by  Secretary 
Lillian  Grant  the  following  charming  and  origi- 
nal letter  from  Grace  Conklin  Bevin,  '84- '85 : 

"My  daughter,  Alice  Bevin  Leewitz,  '13-' 14, 
and  I  anticipated  attending  the  luncheon,  and 
only  now  have  found  we  shall  be  unable  to  do 
so.  I  had  a  delightful  winter  in  Paris  topped 
off  with  a  motor  trip  all  through  Holland  at 
tulip  time  and  also  down  beside  the  Rhine, 
from  away  up  in  Germany  to  Bingen,  'Fair 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine.'  The  apple  trees  were 
all  abloom,  the  river  alive  with  pleasure  craft, 
Nazi  flags  from  every  window.  Clicking  heels 
and  Nazi  salutes  from  young  and  old,  and 
across  one  street,  this  cruel  banner :  'He  who 
buys  of  a  Jew  buy  of  the  Devil.' 
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"I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  of  'Beaux  Art'  and  'Artiste 
Francaise'  at  the  Grand  Palais  on  the  Champs 
Elysee  in  Paris  and  seeing  myself  hanging  by 
a  string  from  the  Exhibition  walls.  All  during 
February,  my  daughter  persistently  painted  on 
a  portrait  of  my  little  three-year-old  grandson 
and  myself.  How  anyone  could  get  any  re- 
sults from  a  wiggling  eel  and  a  frowning 
grandmama  trying  to  read  'Duckie  Doodle's 
come  out  to  see  what  the  weather's  going  to 
be,'  was  quite  beyond  my  comprehension,  but 
there  we  hung,  'Grandmama  et  Douglas' — 
grandmama  serenely  reading  to  a  quiet  little 
chap  on  her  lap,  he,  clasping  a  little  green  lapin 
in  his  arms.  Beside  us  hung  a  self  portrait  of 
my  daughter  done  in  a  skiing  costume  high  up 
in  the  mountains  in  Switzerland  while  she 
visited  my  little  granddaughter  in  school  there. 
If  any  of  the  thousands  who  passed  failed  to 
notice  these  two  portraits  after  looking  at 
thirty-nine  hundred  others,  it  only  goes  to  show 
how  heedless  the  human  race  can  be !  I  am 
enclosing  a  card  of  a  rather  poor  photograph 
of  the  self  portrait. 

"Please  remember  us  both  to  Miss  Potter. 

"With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
luncheon  and  meeting,  I  am 

Yours    Sincerely, 

G.  C.  B." 

Shirley  Williams'  ('28-'31)  mother;  Mrs. 
William  Whitney,  sister  of  our  beloved  Miss 
Mary  Nutt ;  and  our  Mrs.  Saunders'  mother, 
whose  friendship  many  of  us  enjoyed,  passed 
away  during  the  summer.  We  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  these  bereaved  families 
Lasell's  sincerest  sympathy. 

Good  news  continues  to  come  from  Mrs. 
Nettie  Stearns.  She  is  enjoying  her  new 
home  in  the  suburbs  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  espe- 
cially her  lovely  garden  abounding  in  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  little  sons  are  now  busy  in  their 
new  school  and  enjoying  the  work. 

Our  college  welcomes  a  new  neighbor  in  the 
person  of  a  very  choice  "old  girl."  The  fol- 
lowing announcement  tells  the  story : 


MISS  CELIA  C.  FOSS  ('34) 

announces  the  opening 
of   her 
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Friday,  November  the  First 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Thirty-Five 

27y2  Walden  Street 

Concord,  Mass. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  the  Leaves 
announce  the  recent  passing  away  of  two  of 
our  younger  and  most  beloved  alumnae,  Helene 
Swick  Brady,  '29,  and  Grace  De  Orsay  Nel- 
son, '27.  A  host  of  collegemates  join  with  the 
faculty  in  extending  tenderest  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  families. 

While  the  guest  of  Miss  Margaret  Haskell 
of  Auburndale,  the  father  of  Betty  Gay,  '29- 
'31,  very  kindly  called  at  Lasell  and  at  our  re- 
quest left  this  following  news  item : 

Betty  is  teaching  Progressive  Education  to 
four-  and  five-year-old  children  in  Miss  Fine's 
School  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  addition,  she  is 
taking  a  course  in  Child  Psychology  at  N.  Y. 
U.  and  one  in  piano  at  the  Greenwich  Village 
Music  School. 

That  was  a  satisfactory  visit  which  Florence 
Swarthwout  Thomassen,  '09,  made  at  her 
school  home  July  28,  even  remaining  long 
enough  to  dine  with  us,  and  telling  us  some 
fine  facts  about  her  program,  which  out  of  re- 
spect to  this  modest  alumna,  we  must  keep  to 
ourselves.  When  she  left,  those  of  our  staff 
who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  her  visit  were 
unanimous  in  our  verdict  that  Florence  cer- 
tainly grows  finer  and  finer  with  the  passing 
years. 

Bette  Clark,  '35,  engaged  in  business  for 
part  of  the  summer,  but  we  infer  most  of  her 
vacation  was  spent  in  taking  deserved  rest.  A 
portion  from  her  letter  is  worth  repeating: 
"Although  we  knew  little  of  each  other  be- 
fore we  went  to  Lasell,  Frances  Findlay,  '35, 
Kay  Vargas,  '35,  and  I  lived  within  five  miles 
of  each  other.  It  is  nice  to  have  classmates 
within  'running-back-and-forth-distance.'  Fran 
'blew'  in  yesterday— the  first  time  since  her 
European    tour.      I    spent    a    perfectly    grand 
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afternoon  and  evening  with  her  and  her  family. 
They  have  a  beautiful  garden  and  terrace  and 
it  was  simply  heavenly  sitting  and  watching 
the  nearly  full  moon  over  the  water,  the  flick- 
ering of  Montauk  Lighthouse  and  countless 
boats  in  the  distance.  Fran's  diary  is  well 
written  and  extremely  interesting.  With  my 
new  typewriter — a  graduation  gift — we  are 
planning  to  get  together  and  elaborate  on  her 
diary,  using  pictures,  etc." 

In  a  more  recent  note  Bette  enclosed  a 
charming  snapshot  of  Mary  Starr  Utter  Max- 
son's  ('12)  twins,  Mary  Starr,  Jr.,  and  Edwin. 
The  photographer  adds :  "It  is  safer  to-send  the 
enclosed  pictures  instead  of  bringing  the  chil- 
dren for  there  is  someone  at  Lasell,  old  enough 
to  know  better,  who  is  possessed  with  the  feel- 
ing of  omniverousness  in  the  presence  of  win- 
some little  children !" 

The  sisters,  Isabella  ('01)  and  Emily  ('99- 
'02)  Clemens,  arrived  unintentionally  on  their 
part  and  unexpectedly  to  us  in  time  for  the 
first  faculty  meeting  of  the  new  year.  All  our 
powers  of  persuasion  failed  to  induce  them  to 
join  us  at  that  meeting.  Evidently,  they  still 
had  an  antipathy  for  the  awesome  gathering. 
We  quite  envied  Constance  Blackstock,  '09, 
who,  previous  to  the  meeting,  enjoyed  a  pleas- 
ant half-hour's  visit  with  these  sisters  "over 
the  tea-cups"  at  Clark  Cottage. 

It  is  fifteen  years  since  Helen  Files  Debe- 
voise,  '20,  was  graduated,  so  she  said  and  our 
college  records  proved  it.  But  believing  our 
eyes,  we  should  question  the  fact  for  Helen 
looked  hardly  a  day  older  than  when  she  re- 
ceived her  Lasell  diploma.  Ours  was  the 
privilege  also  of  welcoming  her  husband.  It 
was  a  joy  to  hear  Helen's  enthusiasm  over  her 
dear  little  children. 

Lasell's  "Joy  Bells"  are  kept  a-ringing  not 
always  by  the  hands  of  grown-ups.  Baby 
hands  are  constantly  sounding  the  joyous  ad- 
vent of  a  fresh  recruit.  Lasell  welcomes  these 
dear  little  newcomers : 

July  13 — A  son,  French  Donald  Mackes,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Donald  Mackes  (Ida  Mur- 
phy, '30). 


July  24 — A  daughter,  Nancy  Lucetta,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Thomas  (Eleanor  Ray- 
mond, '30). 

August  7 — A  daughter,  Richalie,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Inman   (Evelyn  Brownell,  '30). 

September  11 — Twin  daughters,  Judith  and 
Jane,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wender  (Jane 
Spear,  '33).  Mrs.  Wender  is  the  daughter 
of  Ray  Spitz  Spear,  '01 -'03. 

September  30 — A  son,  Eric,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ingemar  E.  Hoberg  (Madalyn  Patten,  '27). 

October  16 — A  daughter,  Emily,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  Moulthrop  (Mary  Alice  Timmins, 
'28). 

Vera  Clauer,  '22,  also  called  in  the  early  fall. 
Doubtless  she  gained  valuable  information 
concerning  Lasell,  but  the  Personals  Editor 
failed  even  to  "get  in  a  word  edgewise"  with 
this  dear  graduate.  We  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate, Vera,  a  note  from  you  concerning 
your  winter's  program. 

Our  school  roster  seems  incomplete  without 
the  name  of  some  member  of  our  President's 
family  enrolled.  Priscilla,  who  was  graduated 
in  June,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class 
at  Tufts  College.  Donald  received  his  Mas- 
ter's Degree  last  spring  and  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  in  the  Junior  High  School  at  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I.  His  subjects  are  English 
and  History.  We  are  pleased  that  Marjorie 
Winslow  MacCuspie,  '28,  has  not  left  our 
ranks,  but  is  still  instructor  in  Lasell's  science 
department. 

The  last  word  concerning  Claudia  Goodrich 
was  that  following  her  graduation  and  bent, 
she  was  reading  proofs  in  the  editorial  office  of 
the  St.  Johnsbury  local  newspaper.  Her  sis- 
ter, Betty,  had  fallen  heir  to  Gwendolyn  Mc- 
Donald Black's  position  at  Dr.  Johnson's  Sani- 
tarium in  Franconia,  N.  H.  Lasell's  best  wishes 
follow  these  daughters  of  a  former  member  of 
our  faculty. 

That  "L.  W.  D."  Ruth  Rowbotham  Strick- 
land, '29,  sends  such  a  delightfully  breezy  line 
to  our  President  that  we  can't  resist  sharing 
it  with  those  who  loved  her,  and  that  means 
everybody  at  Lasell  of  her  day.    She  confesses  : 
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"Now  that  it  is  time  for  the  reopening  of 
Lasell,  I  am  tempted  to  pack  my  things  and 
turn  North  again  with  you  all.  It  won't  be 
very  many  years  before  I'll  be  enrolling  my 
daughter  with  the  rest  of  your  happy  family. 
AW-  are  just  proud  of  'Robbie.'  Notwithstand- 
ing this  eight  months'  old  girl  is  a  regular  tom- 
boy. Our  new  home  is  just  around  the  corner 
from  my  parents.'  I  don't  see  many  southern 
girls'  names  on  the  Lasell  roster.  I  wish  some 
of  you  would  come  down  and  look  us  over. 
We  would  love  to  have  you.  Dear  Mrs.  Alice 
Dunsmore  Van  Harlingen,  '78,  passed  away 
September  12.  She  was  such  a  loyal  Lasell 
alumna.  In  her  passing  Lasell  has  lost  a  true 
'white  Dove.'  Please  remember  me  to  your 
family,  Mr.  Amesbury,  Miss  Potter,  and  all 
those  who  were  at  Lasell  in  my  time.  Dr. 
Winslow,  I  certainly  hope  to  see  you  down 
South  very  soon." 

Rosalie  Starkweather,  '29,  and  her  parents 
visited  our  college  early  in  July.  This  little 
artist,  Rosalie,  is  making  good  in  her  profes- 
sion, having  just  received  a  generous  check 
from  a  New  York  firm  for  her  original  designs 
for  handkerchiefs. 

Lillian  Thrasher,  '34,  writes  from  Fox 
Point,  N.  S. :  "It  has  been  lovely  down  here 
all  summer.  I  have  been  in  Nova  Scotia 
nearly  all  the  time  since  I  left  Lasell.  I  like 
my  Nova  Scotia  school,  but  it  cannot  take 
Lasell's  place  in  my  affection."  Thank  you, 
Lillian,  for  your  friendly  message  and  your 
reference  in  favor  of  Lasell. 

Virginia  Wood  McKay,  '26,  and  her  two 
little  children  were  present  at  one  of  our  open- 
ing Vesper  services,  but  unfortunately  we 
failed  to  meet. 

We  had  a  standing  visit  with  Fanny  Brack- 
ley,  '35,  recently,  but  did  not  learn  her  win- 
ter's plans.  We  can  only  say  that  she  looks 
well  and  equal  to  any  program  she  might  elect. 

We  appreciated  the  call  on  October  8  from 
Margarette  Rix  Cole,  '26,  and  her  two  little 
children,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Adams,  son  of 
Martha  Stone  Adams,  '91-'93.  Mrs.  Cole  and 
Dr.  Adams  were  schoolmates  in  Kansas.  Dur- 


ing their  tour  of  the  college,  Peg's  lively  chil- 
dren made  literally  a  flying  trip  over  our  cam- 
pus as  well  as  through  historic  Bragdon.  The 
Personals  Editor  was  disappointed  that  the 
little  ones  did  not  visit  her  office  where  she 
had  made  preparations  for  their  amusement. 

Barbara  and  Muriel  Bowlen,  '31-'33,  called 
this  month  en  route  to  California,  where  they 
will  spend  the  winter.  Other  Lasell  guests 
who  visited  the  college  during  the  Personals 
Editor's  vacation  were :  Marion  Safford  Coe, 
'98-'99,  Blanche  Jones  Haskell,  '82-'83,  and 
Concha  Aguirre  Turnbull,  '17-' 19,  who  called 
in  July  and  visited  with  Mrs.  Winslow  and 
Mrs.  McDonald.  Bess  Bailey  Van  Orsdall, 
'96,  and  Margaret  Bailey  Krauser,  '96-'98, 
called  August  20  to  "browse  around  the 
school,"  visit  their  rooms  and  old  haunts  and 
see  the  changes.  From  Chicago  came  Mary 
Fitch,  '34,  and  Kathleen  Atkin,  '34.  Mary 
drove  East  with  her  family  and  Kathleen  was 
the  guest  of  Rae  Salisbury,  '37. 

Ethelyn  Prentiss  Knight,  '99,  was  a  mid- 
summer caller  and  was  received  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald. Mrs.  Knight  told  of  the  death  of 
lone  Tucker  Knight,  '96-'98.  Ethelyn  and 
lone  married  brothers.  Ione's  son  has  been 
graduated  from  Yale  and  then  from  Stanford. 
This  year  he  has  gone  to  the  Celebes  (State 
of  Java)  as  engineer  for  one  year  to  write 
his  thesis. 

Ethelyn  also  reported  that  Myrtle  Hewson 
Parker's  ('99)  son  has  recently  married. 
Rhoda  Porter  Witbeck,  '00,  is  now  living  in 
Pasadena.  Elsie  Burdick  Seiple,  '99,  is  at 
home  in  Milford,  Conn.  We  were  sorry  to 
miss  your  call,  Ethelyn,  and  greatly  appreciate 
these  valuable  bits  of  news. 

Natalie  Best,  '25-'30,  and  her  father  were 
guests  of  Mrs.  McDonald  on  one  of  our  many 
fair  fall  days.  They  brought  with  them  an 
enthusiastic  account  of  their  recent  visit  at 
the  home  of  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  Laurence 
Black  (Gwendolyn  McDonald,  '18-'28)  in 
Sackville,  N.  B. 

We  were  disappointed  over  the  shortness  of 
Josephine  Moore's  ('35)  call  but  were  recon- 
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ciled  when  she  told  us  she  was  hastening  on  to 
accept  a  fine  business  position  for  the  winter. 

From  her  home  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Ruth 
Kelsey,  '10,  sends  this  word  of  appreciation: 
"What  a  delight  it  was  to  visit  my  beloved 
Lasell  again  and  to  be  welcomed  so  very  sin- 
cerely." We  gratefully  accept  her  gracious 
message  by  declaring  we,  in  turn,  were  proud 
to  welcome  home  such  a  truly  representative 
alumna  and  to  be  assured  that  added  success 
and  intellectual  achievements  had  not  lessened 
her  loyalty  to  our  Lasell  and  her's. 

Helen  Crego,  '30,  has  been  for  the  past  five 
years  secretary  in  the  office  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  As 
Helen  facetiously  puts  it :  "The  fact  that  I 
have  retained  the  position  for  that  length  of 
time  amazes  even  me.  At  first  I  thought  my 
employer  was  being  kind  because  he  is  such  a 
good  friend  of  Daddy's  but  since  I've  been 
here  five  years,  I  decided  he  wouldn't  keep  me 
that  long  if  he  were  Daddy's  brother  if  he 
didn't  think  I  was  a  fairly  efficient  secretary." 

Her  breezy  letter,  so  characteristic,  we  find 
we  must  share  a  bit  more  of  it  with  her  former 
Lasell  mates : 

"I  was  sorry  to  have  missed  my  fifth  year 
reunion.  Would  have  liked  so  much  to  have 
seen  the  girls,  whom  I've  been  reading  about 
in  the  Leaves.  I  certainly  scan  the  magazine 
from  the  front  advertisements  to  the  back 
cover.  Even  though  you  have  not  been  in 
touch  personally  with  some  of  the  girls  since 
graduation,  it  makes  you  feel  as  though  you 
knew  what  they're  doing. 

"I  have  seen  Ruth  Doughty,  '30,  at  least 
once  a  year  since  graduation.  'Chubby'  and  I 
were  both  bridesmaids  in  Dorothy  Douglass 
Moroso's  ('30)  wedding.  I  was  particularly 
thrilled  at  the  bridesmaid  invitation  for  I  had 
not  seen  'Doug'  for  so  long  and  Ruth  for 
many  months.  I  also  saw  Peggy  Boyd,  '30, 
whom  I've  corresponded  with  since  graduation 
and  hadn't  seen  for  five  years.  I  am  still  be- 
ing remembered  by  the  undignified  scream  I 
emitted  when  I  saw  'Jordan'  for  the  first  time 
j  since  graduation.     It  was  all  perfectly  grand 


and  counted  as   my  fifth  year   reunion   since 
I  knew  I  couldn't  come  up  to  school  in  June. 

"  'Chubby'  visited  me  for  about  two  weeks 
this  spring  after  'Doug's'  wedding  and  when 
she  and  her  mother  went  to  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  this  summer,  they  took  me  with  them. 
We  had  a  glorious  trip.  Last  year  I  took  a 
three  weeks'  cruise  to  South  America  and  the 
year  before  we  cruised  to  Bermuda.  Every 
year  I  have  been  secretly  hoping  that  I  could 
join  Miss  Blackstock's  European  tour. 

"Dorothy  Frazer  Wahl,  '28,  is  a  good  friend 
of  mine  and  told  me  how  much  she  and  her 
husband  enjoyed  their  visit  to  Lasell  on  their 
honeymoon.  Rosanna  McConnell  Wallis,  '27, 
another  Harrisburg  Lasell  graduate,  and  Dotty 
and  I  often  recall  Lasell  days  together. 

"I  was  very  surprised  and  somewhat  disap- 
pointed to  read  in  the  Leaves  that  'Posey' 
Adams  Guerrero,  '30,  had  married  and  was 
living  in  Barranquilla,  South  America.  Sur- 
prised to  find  she  lived  there  and  disappointed 
because  our  cruise  took  us  to  Barranquilla  for 
two  days. 

"Please  remember  me  to  all  the  teachers  who 
didn't  find  me  too  difficult  a  pupil  and  to  those 
who  did,  tell  them  I  am  improving  with  age. 

"I  really  think  of  you  and  the  girls  all  so 
much. 

"Love  from  one  of  your  blackest  crows  who 
really  tried  to  be  white  sometimes, 

H.  E.  C,  '30." 

We  are  extending  sympathy  to  our  former 
students,  Viola  ('30-'31)  and  Leah  ('31 -'33) 
Adaskin,  and  their  family  who  have  recently 
lost  their  father.  The  Boston  Herald  published 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Adaskin,  declar- 
ing that  his  native  ability  and  industry  had 
raised  him  to  the  position  of  one  of  Spring- 
field's most  successful  and  representative  citi- 
zens. 

A  glad  surprise  came  to  us  near  Commence- 
ment time  when  we  welcomed  Mary  Goddard 
Hadley,  '21-'23,  and  her  husband  to  our  col- 
lege. The  shortness  of  their  call  was  over- 
looked when  the  promise  was  made  that  they 
would  repeat  the  visit  in  the  near  future. 
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On  a  recent  fall  day  that  gay  little  cartoonist, 
Kathryn  Forgey,  '28,  and  her  Junior  sister, 
Muriel  Hagerthy  Small,  '29,  reported  together 
at  our  office.  Both  girls  looked  younger  than 
during  their  Lasell  days,  perhaps  the  cause  is 
they  are  not  now  bowed  down  with  the  "weight 
of  study."  It  was  a  joy  to  see  them  if  but  for  a 
few  moments  only,  and  to  listen  to  their  de- 
clared unchanged  loyalty  to  Lasell. 

At  the  close  of  her  letter  sent  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Leaves,  Alice  Linscott  Hall,  78,  adds 
this  P.  S. :  "Here  is  a  bit  of  personal  news. 
I  have  become  a  great-grandmother.  'Isn't 
that  something?'  as  the  children  would  say." 
Congratulations  to  you,  Mrs.  Hall.  Yes,  that 
was  grand,  great  news,  but  Lasell  is  trying 
to  guess  whether  the  name  of  this  little  one  can 
be  added  to  our  waiting  list,  or  will  it  be  a 
name,  alas,  that  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
Harvard  or  M.  I.  T.  roster? 

Miss  Potter,  as  usual,  enjoyed  her  summer 
vacation  as  the  guest  of  her  brother,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Potter,  and  his  daughter,  Mary  Potter  Mc- 
Conn,  '05,  in  Minneapolis.  One  happy  day  was 
spent  with  Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06,  in 
Evanston.  She  was  especially  pleased  to  find 
Mary  Eugenia  McConn,  '29,  still  serving  suc- 
cessfully as  the  aid  to  one  of  Minneapolis' 
well-known  surgeons. 

Persis-Jane  Peeples,  '34-35,  tarried  in  our 
office  long  enough  to  report  a  busy,  delightful 
summer  in  the  White  Mountains.  While  look- 
ing forward  with  enthusiasm  to  her  course  in 
Chicago  University,  she  joined  with  us  in  ex- 
pressing sincere  regret  that  her  Lasell  days 
were  over. 

"The  best  thing  I  saw  during  my  summer 
abroad,"  wrote  a  facetious  American  traveler, 
"was  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Boston  State 
House  as  we  sailed  back  into  our  home  har- 
bor." In  fulfillment  of  their  friendly  promise 
to  visit  us,  Lilian  Douglass,  '07,  and  Edith 
Simonds,  '04-'05,  made  Lasell  Junior  College 
the  final  objective  of  their  "tour  abroad."  We 
quote  these  bits  from  Edith's  travelogue: 
"Lilian  and  I  planned  to  rent  a  tiny  car  and 
tour  England  'unguided.'     We  have  done  just 


that,  visiting  out-of-the-way  places  which  ap- 
pealed to  us.  For  forty  days  we  have  been 
modern  gypsies,  every  night  but  two  lying  on 
a  different  bed.  We  have  shared  the  simple 
hospitality  of  inns,  farmhouses  and  hotels ; 
tasted  all  types  of  countryside  quaintness  in 
abundance,  and  enjoyed  it  all  except  the  quaint 
but  uncomfortable  beds.  A  fifteenth  century 
farmhouse  is  all  right  for  quaintness,  but  when 
one  sleeps  in  a  sixteenth  century  bed  on  a 
seventeenth  century  mattress  with  possibly  an 
eighteenth  century  spring,  it  is  apt  to  become 
tiresome.  We  drove  thirty-one  hundred  miles 
through  Devonshire,  Wales  and  Scotland — all 
so  lovely.  We  kept  on  going  rain  or  shine. 
Have  inspected  a  glove  factory  and  visited 
linen  and  woolen  mills.  Our  joyous  journey 
is  near  its  end.  We  intend  to  'make'  Lasell 
before  starting  for  the  West." 

Lilian  and  Edith  both  refer  to  a  happy 
chance  meeting  with  Mrs.  Mary  Ebersole 
Crawford  ('85-'85),  whose  brother,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ebersole,  was  a  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Brag- 
don.  We  believe  Lasell  had  enrolled  from 
time  to  time  at  least  seven  members  of  the 
Ebersole  family. 

Lilian  was  anticipating  a  visit  with  Lela 
Goodall  Thornburg,  '08,  at  her  summer  camp 
in  Sanford,  Maine,  before  leaving  for  Cali- 
fornia. Lasell  greatly  appreciated  these  travel 
notes  from  two  of  her  "old  girls." 

It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  after  a  long 
silence  Lilian  Douglass'  classmate,  Clara 
Nims,  '07,  was  moved  to  send  a  message  to 
her  Alma  Mater  at  the  same  time  of  Lilian's 
visit  at  Lasell.  Clara's  vacation  was  spent  in 
Vermont  within  sight  of  Lake  Champlain,  the 
Adirondacks  and  the  Green  Mountains.  No 
wonder  she  describes  it  as  a  "lovely  sweep  of 
country!"  Of  the  guests  at  her  inn  she 
writes:  "They  are  a  choice  company.  Like 
all  Bostonians,  they  are  delightful  people." 
Clara  is  still  absorbed  in  her  chosen  vocation 
as  librarian  of  the  Children's  Department  of 
the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Memorial  Library. 

It  seemed  a  bit  disappointing  that  our  Senora 
Orozco   should   have   to   journey   "way   down 
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South"  this  past  summer  in  order  to  find  a 
congenial  climate.  This  is  her  message  to  the 
Personals  Editor  sent  last  August  from  her 
beloved  Mexico  City:  "This  good  climate 
makes  me  forget  the  heat  of  those  days  in  the 
States."  At  present  Maria  Orozco  Cobb,  '17- 
'18,  and  her  dear  little  sons  are  guests  of  rela- 
tives in  Mexico  City. 

Early  in  the  summer  Miss  Frances  K. 
Dolley  gladdened  our  vacation  by  making  La- 
sell  a  real  visit.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
nephew,  Ethan  Nevens.  Mr.  Nevens  had  been 
serving  the  past  year  as  organist  at  his  col- 
lege, and  generously  shared  his  gift  with  Miss 
Dolley's  Lasell  friends.  Our  former  instruc- 
tor, now  on  the  Western  Reserve  faculty,  was 
starting  on  a  delightful  summer's  itinerary — a 
motor  trip  which  would  take  her  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts. 

Elizabeth  Schuller,  '33,  did  not  return  in 
person,  but  early  in  the  fall  her  dear  mother 
called  at  Lasell  and  brought  good  news  direct 
from  this  graduate.  Elizabeth  is  busy  and  has 
been  ever  since  her  graduation.  At  present 
she  is  employed  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful   business    firms    in    Newark,    N.    J. 

September  28  was  "Flower  Day"  at  Lasell 
for  Betty  Maitland,  '34,  with  a  gorgeous 
bouquet  of  gladioli  gathered  from  her  own 
garden,  and  later  Elizabeth  ('34-'35)  and 
Mrs.  Watters  contributed  another  floral  offer- 
ing of  rare  roses  and  a  basket  of  dahlias 
(gigantus)  from  her  Rhode  Island  garden.  We 
are  hoping  that  Elizabeth  will  fully  regain  her 
health  and  return  to  us  later  in  the  year.  We 
wish  for  our  Betty  Maitland  continued  success 
in  her  post-graduate  work. 

We  are  always  glad  when  our  newest  girl 
graduates  settle,  if  only  temporarily,  hard  by 
Lasell.  Sally  Swanson,  '35,  is  at  present  a 
student  at  Miss  Chamberlain's  School  in  Bos- 
ton. With  Sally  on  her  recent  return  to  La- 
sell was  Frances  Day,  '34,  who  is  a  Senior  at 
the  College  of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters,  Bos- 
ton University.  Frances  will  work  this  win- 
ter with  Marjorie  Mills  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler. 


Our  Lydia  Barnes,  '35,  who  has  been  most 
neighborly  this  fall,  is  enrolled  at  the  Museum 
School  of  Art.  Lydia  has  recently  enjoyed  a 
week-end  auto  trip  into  the  New  England 
highlands  as  Miss  Hoag's  guest.  We  are  espe- 
cially happy  to  have  Maida  Cardwell,  '35, 
Doris  Jones,  '35,  Virginia  Bolt.  '35,  and  Marion 
Roberts,  '29,  taking  post  graduate  work  at 
Lasell  this  year. 

Ethelyn  Whitney,  '32,  is  on  our  faculty,  as- 
sisting in  the  department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Alice  Schrade,  '34,  and  Emily  Cleaves, 
'34,  returned  early  in  the  year  and  this  is  their 
brief  report.  Alice  is  working  in  the  office 
of  a  law  firm  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  and 
Emily  is  at  present  "a  lady  of  leisure."  Both 
girls  looked  equally  prosperous  and  satisfied, 
particularly  as  they  motored  away  in  their 
smart  looking  car,  having  captured  their  class- 
mate, Celia  Kinsley,  '34,  as  a  willing  stow- 
away. 

Two  of  our  last  year's  graduates,  Marion 
Cleveland  and  Pauline  Mitton,  are  now  stu- 
dent dietitians  training  in  the  Cambridge  Hos- 
pital. "The  hours  are  long,  but  not  too  long 
and  the  work  continues,  but  we  thoroughly 
enjoy  it,"  is  the  recent  report  from  these  two. 

Dorothy  Friend,  '35,  is  taking  the  same 
course  at  the  Waltham  Hospital  and  declares 
that  she  too  is  enjoying  this  advance  train- 
ing in  her  chosen  vocation. 

Arlene  Kerr,  '36,  and  her  mother  were  evi- 
dently seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer  for  at 
midsummer  we  received  greetings  telling  of 
their  charming  South  American  journey. 

Rosamond  Cornell  Cannon,  '29,  writes : 
"Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  my  new  ad- 
dress, 419  South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  We  moved  here  recently  from 
Waterbury.  We  like  it  very  much  and  think 
Connecticut  a  fine  state.  I  was  sorry  to  miss 
Lasell  at  Commencement  time,  but  hope  to  be 
with  you  another  year. 

"Esther  Sunderland,  '29,  and  Eleanor  Hum- 
phrey, '29,  have  recently  visited  me.  We  had 
a  wonderful  time  and  it  almost  seemed  like 
old  days  at  Lasell.    Together  we  went  to  West 
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Haven  and  called  on  Charlotte  Brooks  Arm- 
strong. We  were  also  fortunate  in  finding 
Dorothy  Merrick  Murphy,  '27-'28,  at  home  in 
Rockville  with  her  small  son." 

Rosamond  closes  with  greetings  to  her 
Lasell  friends. 

That  was  a  happy  moment  for  us,  Helen 
Robson,  '24,  when  you  broke  your  long  silence 
with  such  a  friendly  letter.  We  shared  in  your 
disappointment  at  Commencement  time,  but 
please  carry  out  your  determination  to  be  with 
us  next  June.  How  delightful  to  have  your 
sister,  Lucile,  her  husband  and  little  ones  at 
home  again!  We  must  allow  Helen  to  finish 
her  report:  "I  have  had  secretarial  work  right 
along  and  that  is  something  for  which  to  be 
thankful  during  these  lean  years.  To  my  de- 
light, I  spent  my  vacation  with  a  sister  in 
Bermuda.  I  read  the  Leaves  eagerly  and  ap- 
preciate the  generous  courtesy  of  Lasell  in 
sending  them  to  me.  Kindest  regards  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow,  and  all  my  Lasell  friends. 
My  present  address  is:  327  Ballymore  Road, 
Springfield,  Pa." 

Down  from  the  Canadian  highlands  they 
came:  Julia  Clausen,  '29,  and  her  dear 
mother,  whom  we  adopted  into  the  Lasell 
family  long  ago.  Two  of  our  Julia's  aunts, 
also  from  Chicago,  accompanied  them.  We 
registered  this  friendly  call  among  the  special 
joys  of  the  summer. 

Through  the  personal  courtesy  of  Janet 
Price,  '33,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Lasell 
Club,  our  Dean  enjoyed  a  surprise  reunion 
while  spending  a  day  in  Evanston,  en  route 
from  Minneapolis  to  New  England.  The  re- 
port follows : 

"The  recent,  but  too  brief,  visit  of  our  be- 
loved Miss  Potter  occasioned  a  delightful  in- 
formal luncheon  at  Cooley's  Cupboard,  Evans- 
ton,  on  Saturday,  August  31.  Miss  Potter, 
who  has  not  changed  in  the  least — and  never 
will !— brought  us  welcome  Lasell  news  and 
told  of  recent  changes  in  the  faculty  and  school 
proper,  of  personal  incidents,  and  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  students.  The  number  of  'Doves' 
who  attended  was  small  because  of  the  short 


time  our  guest  of  honor  was  in  Chicago,  and 
because  the  Club  President  was  away.  Those 
present  were:  Elizabeth  Bear,  '31,  Mary  Fitch, 
'34,  Marion  Freeman,  '30-'31,  Mary  Howell, 
'30-'31,  Emily  Ingwersen,  '34,  Virginia  Johns- 
ton, '36,  Frances  McNulty,  '34-'35,  Janet 
Price,  '33,  Virginia  Rice,  '32-'33,  Jeannette 
Rising,  '31 -'32,  Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06 
(Miss  Potter's  hostess),  Mabel  Swift,  '35, 
Dorothy  Taggart,  '32,  and  Gertrude  Wagner, 
'28." 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club,  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing of  Saturday,  September  14,  was  treated  to 
a  novel  and  interesting  experience.  Follow- 
ing a  delicious  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Winder- 
mere, East,  and  at  the  close  of  the  business 
session,  the  group  moved  across  the  street  to 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  The 
conducted  tour  ended  with  a  visit  to  the  Coal 
Mine  of  which  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Carlton,  hus- 
band of  Mabel  Jones  Carlton,  T4,  is  director. 
Those  who  enjoyed  this  unusual  pleasure 
were :  Hazel  Carey  Adam,  '05,  Maurine  Moore 
Allen,  '19-'20,  Margaret  Gregson  Barker,  '09- 
'13,  accompanied  by  her  daughters,  Marga- 
ret and  Natalie,  Lucille  Eichengreen  Block, 
'22,  Alma  Bunch,  '13,  Helen  Guertin  Camp- 
bell, T6-T7,  Mabel  Jones  Carlton,  '14  (who 
worked  hard  to  make  this  a  success — she  more 
than  did  so!),  Julia  Clausen,  '29,  Irvina  Pome- 
roy  Cooper,  '18,  Helene  Grashorn  Dickson,  '22, 
President,  Miss  Virginia  Egan  (daughter  of 
Lucille  Guertin  Egan,  '11-' 12,  Treasurer), 
Vera  Wallace  Fenn,  Tl-'12,  Margherita  Dike 
Hallberg,  TO,  Ina  Martha  Harber,  '06,  Doro- 
thy Herron,  '28,  Martha  Hofman,  '28-'29, 
Helen  Carter  Johnson,  '07,  Gene  Loomis,  '32, 
Mary  Elizabeth  McNulty,  '32,  Doris  Perkins 
Meyer,  '19- '20,  Vice  President,  Mary  Florine 
Peeples,  '04-'05,  Katherine  Moore  Silverwood, 
'26,  Cecile  Loomis  Stuebing,  '22,  Elizabeth, 
'33,  and  Mabel  Swift,  '35,  with  their  mother, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Swift,  and  Gertrude  Wagner,  '28. 
Lucille  Guertin  Egan,  T1-T2,  and  Jessie 
Matteson  Ray,  '25,  had  recently  lost  their 
fathers.    The  club  extends  deep  sympathy. 

A  Permanent  Corresponding  Secretary  was 
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elected:  Mrs.  Berry  W.  Allen  (Maurine 
Moore,  '19-'20),  7212  Coles  Avenue,  Chicago. 
She  will  have  a  complete  list  of  alumnae;  any 
girl  moving  to  or  from  Chicago  will  please 
notify  her.  Everyone  was  urged  to  contact  at 
least  one  girl  before  the  next  meeting. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Janet  H.  Price,  '33,  Secretary. 

We  are  indebted  to  Barbara  Stover,  '33,  re- 
cently retired  president  of  the  Eastern  Maine 
Lasell  Club,  for  a  copy  of  a  Bangor  paper 
which  contained  a  fine  likeness  of  Ethelle 
Cleale  Collett,  '22,  newly-elected  club  presi- 
dent.    The  newspaper  clipping  read : 

"Alumnae  and  students  of  Lasell  Junior 
College  met  as  members  of  the  Eastern  Maine 
Lasell  Club  for  one  o'clock  luncheon  Monday 
afternoon,  September  9,  at  the  Tarratine 
Club. 

"A  business  meeting  followed,  with  Miss 
Barbara  Stover  of  Bangor,  president,  in 
charge.  Plans  were  discussed  for  a  mid-win- 
ter meeting  of  the  club.  Two  officers  were 
elected :  Ethelle  Cleal  Collett,  '22,  as  president, 
and  Constance  Chalmers  Harlow,  '29,  as  treas- 
urer. 

"Two  members  of  the  Lasell  faculty  were 
present,  Miss  Karin  Eliasson,  '31,  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Davis  (Miss  Elvia  Spaulding),  both 
members  of  the  secretarial  department  at  La- 
sell. Miss  Eliasson  was  the  speaker,  giving 
an  entertaining  and  delightful  talk  on  Lasell 
and  its  activities,  and  bringing  news  of  old 
friends  and  new  at  the  junior  college. 

"Among  others  attending  the  luncheon  were  : 
Margaret  Page,  '36,  Fancher  Sawyer  Swett, 
'08-'09,  Elizabeth  Swett,  '35,  Helen  Gray  Por- 
ter, '02-'05,  Nellie  Kidder  Cutter,  '84,  Mary 
McAvey  Miller,  '28,  Lydia  Adams,  '18,  Flor- 
ence Rogers  Hilton,  '05-'08,  and  Catherine 
Laffin,  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class  at  the 
college  this  year." 

Miss  Potter  is  still  harking  back  with 
grateful  appreciation  to  that  perfect  day  spent 
as  guest  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club. 
We  are  pleased  to  share  with  our  readers  this 
delightful  report  submitted  by  Secretary  Lil- 
lian Grant,  '20: 


The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  held  its 
twenty-ninth  annual  luncheon  and  meeting  at 
the  Broad  Street  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Hartford,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  5,  1935.  There 
were  fifty-one  present  including  Miss  Doris 
M.  Shapleigh  and  Miss  Frances  B.  Dilling- 
ham, '82-'87,  former  members  of  the  Lasell 
faculty  and  now  connected  with  Miss  Porter's 
School  in  Farmington ;  Mrs.  Donald  Griffin 
of  Grand  Isle,  Nebraska,  sister-in-law  of 
Marian  Griffin  Wolcott,  '16,  Freda  Griffing 
Leining,  '20,  and  Carol  Griffin  Teich,  '30-'31 ; 
and  Miss  Eleanore  Eichmann  of  New  Haven, 
aunt  of  Eleanore  Whiting,  who  is  a  student  at 
Lasell  this  year. 

Miss  Potter  in  her  role  of  "Mother  Dove," 
with  her  L.  W.  D.'s  about  her,  extended  greet- 
ings and  messages  during  the  informal  recep- 
tion which  preceded  the  luncheon.  This  hour 
was  in  charge  of  Una  Storrs  Riddle,  '17-' 18, 
assisted  by  Helen  M.  Saunders,  '17,  Helen 
Shew  Schofield,  '26-'27,  Alice  Grimes  Griffin, 
'20,  and  Faith  Barber,  '33.  The  meeting  was 
conducted  by  Mary  Korper  Steele,  '29,  presi- 
dent of  the  club. 

We  were  delighted  to  hear  from  Miss  Potter 
that  the  enrollment  is  the  largest  in  many  years 
and  to  know  that  one  of  our  own  girls,  Mary 
Brooks  of  Saybrook,  has  been  elected  Treas- 
urer of  the  Senior  Class.  With  much  interest 
we  listened  to  all  the  choice  bits  of  news  as 
related  by  Miss  Potter  in  her  inimitable  way, 
and  when  she  had  finished,  we  felt  much  as 
though  we  had  been  for  a  stroll  in  and  out  of 
the  various  buildings  and  all  around  the  cam- 
pus. We  were  grieved  to  learn,  however,  of 
the  death  of  Mile.  Le  Royer's  husband,  and 
we  extend  our  sympathy  to  her  through  the 
Leaves. 

A  new  office,  that  of  Publicity  Chairman, 
has  been  created  by  the  club  and  it  is  expected 
that  not  only  will  the  Connecticut  Club  be 
"more  on  the  map"  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Publicity  Chairman  but  the  other  officers  and 
committees  will  be  relieved  of  extra  care. 

We  are  rather  proud  to  announce  that  a 
Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  Scholarship  has 
also  been  created,  the  club  having  voted,  "That 
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the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  send  an- 
nually to  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee  of  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.,  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  for  the  use  pre- 
ferably of  a  Connecticut  girl  and  otherwise  for 
the  use  of  a  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  girl." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  an  incentive  for 
the  club  members  to  pay  their  dues  and  to 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  club,  for  al- 
though our  membership  numbers  between  three 
and  four  hundred,  only  approximately  seventy- 
five  are  paying  members.  It  is  thought  that 
more  girls  will  wish  to  pay  their  dues  if  they 
know  that  a  part  of  the  funds  from  the  treas- 
ury are  actually  being  used  to  help  one  of  our 
Connecticut  or  Connecticut  Valley  girls.  As 
the  dues  increase,  the  scholarship  can  be  in- 
creased accordingly,  by  vote  of  the  club. 

Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam,  '22,  following 
a  discussion  led  by  her  concerning  the  building 
fund,  was  authorized  to  confer  with  the  Lasell 
Junior  College  Corporation  and  the  Lasell 
Alumnae,  Inc.,  concerning  the  advisability  of 
starting  a  drive  for  the  building  fund. 

The  following  officers  for  1935-36  were 
elected :  President,  Sarah  Dyer  Darling,  '00- 
'01 ;  Vice  President,  Maebelle  Hamlin  Barby, 
'15-T6;  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Lillian  G. 
Grant,  '20. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
is  Clara  McLean  Rowley,  '02;  assisted  by 
Harriette  Case  Bidwell,  '22,  and  Una  Storrs 
Riddle,  '17-' 18.  The  Nominating  Committee 
consists  of  Elizabeth  Hanmer,  '30,  as  Chair- 
man, assisted  by  Grace  T.  Griswold,  '08,  and 
Freda  Griffin  Leining,  '22.  Laura  Hale  Gor- 
ton, '16,  is  Chairman  of  the  Honor  Roll  Com- 
mittee. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
were  read  and  accepted  and  a  moment  of  silent 
prayer  was  observed  for  Lasell  girls  whose 
deaths  were  reported  at  this  meeting. 

Flowers  were  sent  to  Jessie  W.  Hayden,  '82- 
'85,  who  is  ill,  and  at  the  present  time,  at  Mrs. 
McKean's  Nursing  Home  in  South  Glaston- 
bury, Conn.,  and  to  Susan  Hallock  Couch,  '86- 
'88,  who  is  also  a  "shut-in."  Letters  were  read 
by  the  secretary  from  Bertha  Hayden  King, 


'03,  Susan  Hallock  Couch,  '86-'88,  Janice 
Remig  and  Mary  E.  Brooks,  who  are  students 
at  Lasell,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  President 
of  the  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. ;  Helen  Perry, 
'24,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc. ;  Barbara  Stover,  '33,  President  of  the 
Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club ;  Dorothy  Cook 
Reynal,  '25,  President  of  the  New  York  Lasell 
Club  and  from  the  New  York  Vice-President, 
Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23.  Grace  Conklin 
Bevin,  '84-'85,  a  copy  of  which  appears  else- 
where in  the  Leaves. 

Those  attending  the  luncheon  and  meeting 
were:  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80,  Helen  Johnson 
Olow,  '21,  Sarah  Dyer  Darling,  'OO-'Ol,  Helen 
M.  Saunders,  '17,  Maebelle  Hamlin  Barby,  '15- 
'16,  Susan  E.  Tiffany,  '15,  Bessie  Brainard 
Schmadeke,  '96-'97,  Eva  Robertson,  '03-'04, 
Barbara  L.  Stanley,  '32,  Mary  Korper  Steele, 
'29,  Emma  White  Welles,  '90-'93,  Una  Storrs 
Riddle,  '17-'18,  Maude  Hayden  Keeney,  '16, 
Helen  Burwell,'33,  Barbara  Hinckley, '34,  Flor- 
ence Skinner  Anderson,  '13-'14,  Fanny  L.  Mac- 
Kenzie,  '03-'O4,  Lillian  G.  Grant,  '20,  Leota 
M.  Fulton,  '19-'20,  Miss  Eleanore  Eichmann, 
Alice  Burr  Williams,  '93,  Helen  M.  Wahlquist, 
'25,  Maude  Wilcox,  '24,  Helen  Shew  Schofield, 
'26-'27,  Alice  Grimes  Griffin,  '20,  Mrs.  Donald 
Griffin,  Dorothy  Merwin  Brown,  '23,  Harriette 
Case  Bidwell,  '22,  Julia  C.  Case,  '32,  Grace 
Warner  Strickland,  '21,  Frances  B.  Dilling- 
ham, '82-'87,  Miss  Doris  Shapleigh,  Marion 
Austin  Hakewessell,  '21 -'22,  Cornelia  Heming- 
way Killam,  '22,  Phyllis  Stuart,  '35,  Mary 
Phipps  Fulton,  '21,  Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted, 
'03,  Mary  Jane  Selby,  '35,  Gladys  Strople 
Winger,  '19-'20,  Elizabeth  Hanmer,  '30,  Caro- 
lyn Colton  Avery,  '23,  Mary  Godard  Hadley, 
'21-'23,  Dorothy  Trask,  '30,  Marian  Griffin 
Wolcott,  '16,  Helen  Merriam  Cornell,  '03-'04, 
Jennie  Johnson  Brewster,  '06-'07,  Jean  Ayr 
Baker,  '29,  Katharine  Peck,  '35,  Blanche  Ains- 
worth,  '29-'30,  Freda  Griffin  Leining,  '20,  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Hillard  Corbin,  a  former  member 
of  Lasell's  faculty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Lillian  G.  Grant,  '20,  Secretary. 
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Atlantic  Pipe  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

237  ALBANY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pipe  Fittings  and 
Valves 

Steam  Specialties 

Tel.  Capitol  7079                             Boston  &  Lynn 

J.  Pearlstein  and   Sons 

Copper-Tinsmiths,    Platers   &   Retinners 
Sheet  Metal  Specialists 

Represented  by  Albert  A.  Pearlstein 
80  Brighton  Street       BOSTON,  MASS. 

Costumes    and    Wigs    for    the    Amateur 

Stage   Plays,   Operas,    Pageants, 

Masquerades,    etc. 

Hayden    Costume 
Company 

J.  M.  Vine,  Proprietor 
Member  National    Costumers'   Association 

786  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 

M.  F.  FOLEY  COMPANY 

"Boston's  Real  Fish  House" 

Purveyors   of    Sea   Food   to    Clubs, 
Hotels,   Restaurants,    Schools,    Hos- 
pitals,   Institutions    and    Transpor- 
tation Companies. 

COR.  FRIEND  AND  UNION  STREETS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  CAPitol  2800 

Sea  Food  from  the  Original  Source 
of  Supply 

Some  30,000                        X>    U»  /^^^ 
knowing  Greater                  Rv)     T^'pfv^B 

PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 

order    their    groceries    by    telephone    from 
S.    S.    Pierce's.      Lasell    girls,    please    copy! 
Order  your  candies,  perfumes,  toiletries  and 
delicacies  from  New  England's  largest  vari- 
ety.   Ask  for  our  catalogue,  "The  Epicure." 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Stores    in    Boston,    Newton,    Brookline,    Belmont 
Telephone,    LONgwood    13  00 

PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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DWINELL-WRIGHT 

WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 

Dwinell-W right  Company 

311  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEWTON  NATIONAL 
BANK 

384  Centre  Street  at  Newton  Corner- 

An  Independent  National  Bank 
for  All  the  Newtons 

MEMBER   OF   FEDERAL   RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


NEW  ENGLAND'S 
FINEST  MILK 

That  Hood  Dairy  Products  have  been  selected 
by  Lasell  Junior  College  is  another  tribute  to 
our  reputation  for  dependability  and  high 
Quality. 


HOOD'S  MILK 


TO  OUR  MANY 


FRIENDS  AT 


LASELL 


THANK  YOU 


FRASER'S 


TOURS  EVERYWHERE 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
winter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
for  LASELL  students. 

Mrs.  Seth  C.  Bassett 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

JOHN  E.  COX 

NEWTONVILLE 
Candy  At  Wholesale 


MENTION     THE     LEAVES 


• 

A  Half  Century 
of  Service    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

V^ATERING  to  the  needs  of 
publishers,  colleges,  schools,  banks  and  large 
users  of  printing  has  not  brought  us  to  our 
present  size  without  achieving  a  long  list  of 
satisfied  customers  and  loyal  friends* 

THE    HEFFERNAN    PRESS 

150  Fremont  Street 
WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers  to 

The  Lasell  Leaves 

and  other  good  magazines 

MENTION    THE     LEAVES 
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^oung  English  Peeresses    . 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HtR  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND 


When  they  depart  for  finishing  schools  in  France,  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol,  carry  always  in  one  corner  of  their  traveling  cases  the  few 
essential  skin  charms  by  Yardley  to  protect  and  perfect  their  lovely 
complexions.  A  soap — Yardley's  English  Lavender — whose  renowned 
gentle  purity  guards  sparkling  clearness  always.  A  cream — Yardley's 
English  Complexion  Cream,  to  soften  and  smooth  with  its  light,  delicate 
lexture.  A  powder — Yardley's  English  Lavender — whose  soft  vitality 
spreads  a  mist  of  beauty.  And,  for  special  occasions,  when  Cousin 
Ronald  brings  Lord  Tommie  calling,  those  subtle  tinted,  inspired 
cosmetics  and  perfumes  that  perfect  so  radiant  a  picture.  All  are 
available  in  America,  at  finer  stores. 


Yardley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  620  Fifth  Avenue,  (Rockefeller  Center)  New  York 
City,  33,  Old  Bond  Street,  London.     And  in  Paris,  Toronto,  Sydney. 


Y  A ft II L  E  Y     of     L O  \  IM>  \ 


Compliments  of 


BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER,  CO.,  INC. 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


Producers  and  Distributors  of  Fine  Foods 


MASON  &  LAXTON  ENGRAVING  CO. 


Designers  ENGRAVERS 

7  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 
Breakers  2365 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Liberty  4265 


Illustrators 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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The 
Lois   Robbins  Shoppe 

Ladies'  Silk  Hosiery  and   Underwear 

Sweaters  Skirts 

Girls'  Sport  Socks 

Skating  Caps  and  Scarf  Sets 

313  Walnut  Street        N.  N.  5185 
Newtonville 


Furniture  and  Piano 
MOVERS 


Auburndale 


West  Newton 


JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EX.  CO. 
50Rowe  WEStNtn  1290 


Jennings    Linen 
Company,  Inc. 

We  Specialize   in   the  Following  Supplies 
For  Schools  and  Colleges 


Bath  Towels 
Bath  Mats 
Bed  Spreads 
Blankets 


Table  Linen 
Sheets 
Pillow  Cases 


Face  Towels 
Kitchen  Towels 
Mattress  Pads 
Mattress  Covers 


Telephone  LIB.  4267-4268 
31   Bedford  Street,  Boston 


Compliments  of 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. 

14  Fulton   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Wholesale  Druggists 


Middlesex  Electric 
Supply  Co. 

"Everything  Electrical" 

Special   Discounts  to   Students 
and  Graduates 

689  Main  St.,  WALTHAM 
Telephone   Wal.   0437 


Wright  &  Ditson 

344  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL 
WINTER  SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 
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EDITORIALS 


A  NAME  THAT  NEEDS   CHANGING 

Secretary  of  War !  That  is  a  formidable  title 
which  conveys  a  false  impression.  The  word 
"war"  not  only  suggests  flags,  patriotism  and 
marching  troops,  but  there  is  an  ominous  fore- 
boding in  its  very  sound.  It  is  a  word  asso- 
ciated with  hate,  panic,  grim  destruction,  death. 
The  title,  Secretary  of  War,  is  an  unfortunate 
nomenclature  for  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Moreover,  it  is  incorrect ;  for  the  position  it 
designates  is  essentially  one  of  defense,  not  of 
offensive  warfare  as  it  implies.  One  would 
almost  conclude  from  this  erroneous  title  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  sits  in  his  office  at  Wash- 
ington and  arranges  a  battle  every  now  and 
then  to  keep  himself  busy.  This  conclusion  is 
no  more  ridiculous  that  the  appellation,  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Since  the  title  has  a  bad  psycho- 
logical effect,  why  do  not  all  the  women's  clubs 
and  other  enlightened  bodies  converge  on 
Washington  with  a  plea  to  change  the  name 
to  Secretary  of  Defense? 

Adelaide  Bull,  '36. 


"DEATH    RIDES    AT    FORTY" 

Beware!  It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  Death 
does  ride  at  forty.  This  was  the  topic  of  an 
article  in  one  of  the  widely  read  magazines  a 
few  weeks  ago.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
chances  of  death  as  a  result  of  an  automobile 
accident  when  one  of  the  cars  is  going  more 
than  forty  miles  per  hour  are  increased  al- 
most a  hundred  per  cent. 

Few  young  people  who  have  never  been  re- 
sponsible for  accidents,  or  who  have  never  wit- 
nessed a  bad  accident,  realize  the  danger  of 
driving  too  fast.  In  their  youth  they  ignore 
precautions  which  more  experienced  people 
take.  The  author  of  the  article  in  question 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  accident  is  good 


for  every  young  person  to  have,  especially 
when  he  first  starts  driving.  One  accident, 
not  serious,  may  save  him  from  future  acci- 
dents which  would  cause  loss  of  lives  and 
limbs. 

Think — yes,  once  in  a  while  sit  down  and 
think  over  all  the  gruesome  stories  you  have 
ever  read  about  accidents.  Perhaps  if  you 
have  time,  you  would  realize  the  suffering 
you  may  some  day  cause  by  careless  driving. 

Tire  blowouts,  poor  brakes,  no  control  of 
the  steering  wheel,  all  of  these  cause  accidents ; 
the  faster  the  car  is  going,  the  worse  the 
smash.     "Death  Rides  at  Forty." 

Meredith  Tillotson,  '37. 


ARE  WE  CIVILIZED? 

Is  .civilization  progressing?  Well,  you  say, 
pointing  to  our  streamlined  automobiles,  trains 
and  bath-tubs,  our  "wonderful"  poisonous 
gases,  see  for  yourself.  I  see,  but  I  disagree 
as  to  its  being  civilization.  Does  civilization 
depend  upon  how  fast  we  go,  how  many  times 
a  day  we  take  a  bath,  and  how  many  people 
per  second  can  be  killed  with  a  certain  vapor? 

Winston  defines  civilization  as  "a  state  of 
being  refined  in  manners  and  improved  in  arts 
and   letters  ;   culture ;   refinement." 

How  much  culture  and  refinement  is  pre- 
sented in  a  new  car  guaranteed  to  reach  the 
speed  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  per  hour? 
How  much  in  a  poisonous  gas  which  can  ut- 
terly destroy  all  life  wherever  it  penetrates? 

Why  can't  we  slow  our  pace,  and  take  time 
to  live  graciously?  The  Greeks  did.  Why 
can't  we  take  time  to  relax  and  think,  instead 
of  always  searching  for  a  way  to  make  more 
and  better  mousetraps  than  does  our  neighbor? 

Francis  Woodruff,  '37. 
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MODERN  HOUSING 


NEW   IDEAS   FOR  THE  HOME 

The  modern  home  simplifies  household  tasks, 
and  creates  new  standards  of  comfort  and 
beauty.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  newly 
built  houses  that  may  have  the  latest  equip- 
ment, for  remodeling  is  being  done  frequently 
and  inexpensively. 

For  instance,  have  you  ever  thought  of  re- 
moving mouldings  and  adding  straight  blocked 
surfaces?  Imagine  a  living-room  with  dead 
white  walls  interrupted  by  red  damask  draper- 
ies that  fall  to  the  floor.  Picture  also  a  chair 
covered  with  a  silk  matching  the  color  of  the 
draperies.  Repeat  the  white  by  the  effective 
use  of  bright  white  lamps. 

Another  modern  idea  is  to  have  old  wood 
walls  in  the  living-room.  Of  course,  such  a 
room  must  have  a  fireplace.  Many  people  are 
using  Seth  Thomas  clocks,  which  add  indi- 
viduality to  any  home.  They  are  clever  and 
bright — yet  keep  company  with  most  conserva- 
tive and  dignified  home  furnishings. 

In  the  dining  room,  the  latest  thing  is  linen 
draperies. 

Would  not  every  woman  enjoy  a  kitchen 
where  all  she  had  to  do  would  be  to  turn  a 
switch,  and  watch  her  silent  electric  servants 
beat  eggs,  squeeze  orange  juice,  wash  dishes, 
or  mix  batter?  Such  a  room— cool,  colorful, 
comfortable — would  certainly  be  the  kitchen  of 
your  dreams. 

One  very  effective  color  scheme  for  a  bed- 
room is  to  decorate  it  in  a  combination  of  red, 
white,  and  blue.  This  may  be  worked  out  with 
good  taste  and  with  perfect  harmony.  Color- 
ful taffeta  draperies  would  be  just  the  thing. 
In  another  room,  try  a  pencil  stripe  wall  paper. 
Cedar  chests  are  impressive  and  decorative. 

Of  course,  the  house  must  be  heated  by  an 
oil  burner,  or  better  still,  a  gas  furnace,  and 
an  air-conditioned  system  is  perfection. 


It  is  ultra-modern  to  have  a  game  room 
where  anyone  from  Baby  to  Grandmother  may 
enjoy  whatever  recreation  pleases  most. 

What  a  lucky  age  we  live  in,  with  all  the 
modern  inventions  for  the  convenience  and  joy 
of  the  household ! 

Marjorie  Andrews,  '36. 


THE  PREFABRICATED  HOUSE 

(The  inexpensive  house  of  the  future) 

"Just  wrap  up  a  couple  of  bedrooms,  din- 
ing room,  parlor,  and  kitchen."  Thus  speaks 
the  future  home  builder  who  dropped  in  at  a 
factory  to  pick  out  a  few  "units"  for  his  new 
house.  Although  he  cannot  literally  carry  them 
home  in  his  arms,  they  will  be  shipped  to  the 
desired  site,  where  the  parts  will  be  fitted  to- 
gether, and  the  house  ready  for  occupancy 
within  a  few  weeks.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  this  mass  production  of  houses  would  pro- 
duce a  monotonous  similarity  readily  noted  in 
a  series  of  houses.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  the  flexibility  of  the  system 
allows  for  a  great  variety  in  design  and  con- 
struction, as  has  been  proved  by  experiments 
carried  on  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  first  examples  of  the  prefabri- 
cated house  is  the  Wyatt  Clinic  and  Research 
Laboratories  Building  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  In 
an  effort  to  get  away  from  the  traditional 
masonry,  wood,  and  plaster  buildings  of  the 
desert,  the  architects  investigated  the  possi- 
bilities of  prefabrication.  Although  many  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves,  such  as  its  isola- 
tion from  manufacturing  centers,  the  unsuit- 
ability  of  the  plan  of  the  building  to  the  unit 
system,  and  the  absence  of  local  mechanics,  ' 
an  attractive,  modern  building,  largely  pre- 
fabricated, was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert.     Its  success,  practically  and  economic- 
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ally,  will  be  determined  only  after  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  time. 

Four  outstanding  experimental  schemes  have 
been  instituted  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  first,  the  Experimental  House  in  Nela 
Park,  Cleveland,  is  built  around  a  base  unit, 
No.  1,  which  provides  a  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  utility  room,  and  a  half-base- 
ment (with  provision  for  further  excavating). 
The  other  units  provide  from  one  to  five  bed- 
rooms, one  to  three  baths,  and  storage  room, 
according  to  the  number  of  rooms  desired.  The 
only  prefabricated  unit  in  the  two  and  four- 
family  houses  in  Mount  Vernon,  New  York, 
is  the  panel  bathroom. 

The  demonstration  houses  in  Bethesda,  a 
suburb  of  Washington,  show  the  speed  made 
possible  by  this  system  of  building.  The  steel 
frames  were  erected  by  five  men  in  one  day. 
Standardized  units  now  made  by  mass  produc- 
tion basis  were  used  throughout,  and  the  two 
six-room  houses  were  completed  and  ready  for 
occupancy  in  four  weeks.  The  price  for  each 
house  was  set  at  $6,950,  and  both  were  sold 
immediately. 

The  fourth  experiment,  the  motohomes  in 
White  Plains,  New  York,  offers  houses  in  the 
proper  landscape  setting,  which  characterizes 
the  better  homes  of  today.  These  clearly  show 
the  possibility  of  attractive  designs  with  a  great 
variety  in  general  appearance. 

Prefabrication  will  not  only  simplify  house 
building,  but  it  will  place  attractive  homes 
within  the  reach  of  many  people,  just  as  low- 
priced  cars  have  put  automobiles  within  their 
reach.  It  may  be  that  the  cry  for  air-flow, 
streamlined  sedans  will  be  surpassed  by  the 
clamor  for  flat-roofed,  air-conditioned,  factory- 
made  dwellings.  While  rich  people  will  con- 
tinue to  build  unique  mansions  on  grand  es- 
tates, and  people  with  definite  tastes  will  plan 
houses  to  suit  their  individuality,  nevertheless 
the  mass  of  humanity,  and  especially  the  poor 
people  will  find  the  new  schemes  of  house 
building  a  godsend. 

Deborah  York,  '36. 


MAN 


We  find  him  standing  by  a  spring 
A  hairy,  low-browed,  ugly  thing; 
With  stone  and  club  in  either  hand 
Guarding  his  treasured  hunting  land. 
The  ages  pass — he  learns  to  make 
A  fire  with  which  to  boil  and  bake; 
With  arduous  toil  and  pain  and  sweat 
He  doth  a  pot  and  oven  get 
From  out  a  rock  where  he  hath  hewn. 
And  now  from  bone  he  makes  a  spoon. 
With  lusty  strength  and  grunt  and  groan 
Against  the  cliff,  with  stone  on  stone 
A  hut  he  fashions,  rude  and  rough — 
And  when  assured  'tis  strong  enough 
The  beasts  and  reptiles  to  withstand, 
And  onslaughts  from  a  foeman  band — 
With  chatter,  argument  and  din 
Now  doth  he  move  his  family  in: — 
His  cave  forgotten:  see  him  strut 
With  boastful  pride  before  his  hut ! 
Thus  from  his  crude  and  lowly  plan 
Hath  sprung  the  home  of  modern  man. 
From  water-hole  and  fireplace 
The  modern  mansion  we  can  trace. 

II 
A  stone  lashed  firmly  to  a  stick 
With  thong  of  hide  both  tough  and  thick, 
Hath   been  his  weapon,  time  unknown, 
With  which  to  crash  through  skin  and  bone 
Of  mighty  beasts  that  barred  his  path, 
And  stirred  his  early  pristine  wrath. 
He  learned  to  hurl  his  weapon  true 
To  check  a  charge  ere  it  came  through 
With  sweeping,  maddened,  onward  rush, 
His  sinews  and  his  bones  to  crush. 
One  day  his  stone  flew  from  its  haft 
And  with  a  strange  unerring  craft 
Sped  forth,  and  with  resounding  thuck 
Struck  down  a  startled,  racing  buck, 
Amazed  and  wondering  there  he  stood 
In  thoughtful  pose  and  pensive  mood; 
The  broken  thongs  then  up  he  takes, 
And  soon  the  modern  sling  he  makes 
With  which  young  David,  bare  of  face, 
Did  later  save  God's  cherished  race. 
To  pole  he  lashes  trusty  blade; 
Behold  a  spear  now  he  hath  made 
Which  he  may  hurl  with  steady  aim 
At  charging  foe  or  passing  game. 
Anon  the  ashen  branch  he  takes, 
And  with  a  thong  a  bow  he  makes. 
Behold !  Upon  the  morning  air 
A  flashing  shaft  is  gleaming  there. 
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The  catapult,  the  shot  and  shell 
His  progress  through  the  ages  tell; 
Till  all  the  world  is  torn  with  strife 
Wherever  man — there  war  is  rife. 

And  father  taught  succeeding  son 
The  art  of  war  as  ages  run; 
For  well  he  knew  when  unprepared 
The  fate  that  other  nations  shared. 
Alas,  shall  man  his  warring  cease 
And  follow  well  the  Prince  of  Peace? 

Ill 

We  find  him  now  with  all  his  years, 
A  prey  to  constant  doubts  and  fears; 
Though  intellect  has  oped  the  gate 
Still  chained  securely  to  his  Fate 
On  guard  he  stands,  with  anxious  face, 
O'er  water-hole  and  fireplace! 

Marian   Burke,  '36. 


DEBORAH  YORK,  '36, 
Editor  Lasell  Leaves 


JEANETTE  TIFFT,  '36, 
Editor  Lasell  News 


SHORT  STORIES 

WHEN   FORGET-ME-NOTS 
BLOOMED 

A  flurry  of  feathery  snowflakes  filled  the 
January  air,  and  obstructed  the  view  of  a  little 
old  lady  sitting  at  the  window  waiting  and 
watching  for  her  son.  It  had  been  like  this 
on  that  January  of  eleven  years  ago  when  Dr. 
Morgan  performed  his  first  operation  on  the 
cancer  which  slowly  spread  itself  over  the  soft 
flesh  of  her  right  arm.  She  couldn't  live,  the 
doctor  said,  but  she  did — for  her  boy,  David. 
He  needed  her.  Then  Nathan,  her  husband, 
had  passed  away  a  year  later,  leaving  her  alone 
with  her  love  for  her  son — and  her  incurable 
disease.     David  was  eleven  at  the  time. 

A  supreme  bond  of  love  grew  between  them. 
Again  Dr.  Morgan  operated,  and  repeated  his 
warning.  Again  she  lived.  The  small  sum 
of  insurance  money  trickled  away  with  amaz- 
ing ease  and  rapidity.  She  must  find  work, 
for  it  was  imperative  that  David  continue  his 
studies.  In  a  small  office  she  received  employ- 
ment filing  records.  Her  good  fortune  lasted 
not  for  long,  as .  the  infection  spread  relent- 
lessly, necessitating  the  amputation  of  her  arm. 
It  had  been  painful,  terribly  painful.  But  what 
was  physical  pain? 

David  attended  high  school  by  day,  worked 
in  the  afternoon,  and  studied  at  night.  He  was 
valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  his  photograph 
had  been  on  the  front  page,  placed  under  a 
headline  reading:  "David  Christopher  Chosen 
Valedictorian."  How  proud  she  had  been,  even 
though  the  newspaper  was  only  the  Greendale 
Recorder.  By  skimping  she  was  able  to  send 
David  to  commercial  school  at  night,  where  he 
had  become  an  outstanding  student.  Studying 
and  afternoon  work  at  the  corner  store  kept 
him  busy,  but  he  never  failed  to  care  for  her 
tenderly,  endeavoring  to  fulfill  her  every  wish 
and  need.  In  six  months  he  would  graduate! 
Dr.  Morgan  had  told  her  she  couldn't  possibly 
live  more  than  three  or  perhaps  four  at  the 
most.      The   strain   under   which    she   labored 
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had  taken  its  toll,  leaving  her  heart  so  weak 
that  the  least  excitement  would  be  fatal.  But 
she  had  to  live  through  those  six  months — and 
she  would. 

When  the  clock  on  the  town  hall  steeple 
struck  six,  it  reminded  her  that  David  would 
come  any  moment  now.  Hastily  she  raised  her 
left  hand  to  her  silvery  hair,  patted  it  into 
place,  and  looked  expectantly  toward  the  door 
which  he  soon  opened. 

"Hello,  Mother,  dear!  How  goes  it  today?" 
he  inquired,  crossing  the  room  to  receive  her 
embrace. 

"Just  fine,  son.  The  work  at  the  store,  it's 
coming  along  well?" 

"Of  course,  Mother." 

Together  they  went  into  the  dining-room- 
kitchen  alcove  to  prepare  supper,  and  then  they 
talked  until  David  left  for  commercial  school. 
After  this,  she  busied  herself  about  the  kitchen 
until  the  time  came  for  her  to  retire.  In  an 
hour  or  so  she  heard  the  latch  click,  and  a  con- 
tented sigh  escaped  her. 

So  January  passed.  Then  February,  and 
March.  Still  she  kept  her  spark  of  life  burn- 
ing, fired  by  the  love  for  her  son.  Spring  came, 
resplendent  in  its  greenness  and  new  life,  im- 
parting to  her  a  strength  such  as  she  had  never 
known. 

During  the  first  days  of  May  she  scattered 
a  few  forget-me-not  seeds  in  the  tiny  box  out- 
side her  window.  As  she  watched-  the  little 
seedlings  burst  forth,  she  had  a  strange  pre- 
monition that  the  blossoming  of  these  plants 
would  occur  at  the  same  time  as  her  death. 
The  intuition  seemed  astoundingly  real,  almost 
uncanny  in  its  inevitableness.  She  tried  to  rid 
herself  of  the  thought,  but  it  clung  to  her  un- 
yieldingly. 

In  June  she  found  herself  filled  with  pride 
at  David's  accomplishment,  for  she  had  re- 
ceived two  letters  from  the  head  of  the  school. 
One  was  a  special  invitation  to  the  graduation 
exercises;  the  other  praised  her  son,  and  paid 
homage  to  his  mother.  These  she  placed  care- 
!  fully  in  her  "box  of  memories"  which  she  was 
keeping  for  David.     Again  the  strange  feeling 


came  over  her,  frightening  her  with  its  real- 
ness.  She  glanced  at  the  window  box  and 
found  a  bumpy  green  cluster — unmistakably 
buds !  Today  was  Monday,  and  tomorrow 
David  would  graduate. 

That  night  after  supper  they  talked  longer 
than  usual,  as  if  both  were  aware  that  it  might 
be  their  last  time  together. 

When  she  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  sun 
was  streaming  in  her  window,  and  the  trill  of 
a  songsparrow  drifted  in  to  her.  Today  David 
was  to  graduate ! 

The  morning  whisked  by,  and  after  the  noon- 
day meal,  she  prepared  herself  for  the  gradua- 
tion exercises.  They  made  a  lovely  picture  as 
they  entered  the  hall — a  little  old  lady,  with  an 
empty  sleeve  hanging  loosely  at  her  side,  and 
eyes  shining  with  love  and  pride,  walking  be- 
side her  son,  whose  look  revealed  deep  affec- 
tion for  his  mother.  President  Howard  came 
to  meet  them,  and  complimented  both  mother 
and  son.  Then  David  left  her  to  be  escorted 
by  the  President  to  a  special  seat  in  the  front 
of  the  hall.  Eagerly  she  listened  to  each  speech, 
missing  not  a  word. 

Was  she  hearing  correctly?  Why  she  must 
be!  The  President  was  saying,  "To  the  out- 
standing young  man  of  the  class,  the  G.  E.  Hall 
Company  of  New  York  is  offering  the  position 
of  manager  of  the  local  area.  David  Chris- 
topher has  been  selected  to  fill  the  position, 
which  is  a  great  honor." 

A  roar  of  applause  echoed  through  the  room. 
The  President  continued,  "I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  David  Christopher  for 
his  achievement,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate 
his  mother,  one  of  the  finest  mothers  I  have 
ever  known." 

After  the  exercises  there  was  a  round  of 
hand  shaking  and  "Congratulations  to  you 
both !" 

The  two  welcomed  the  restful  atmosphere  of 
their  small  home  a  few  hours  later,  and  their 
feeling  was  so  intense  that  the  words  simply 
would  not  come. 

Finally  she  said,  "David,  please  come  hold 
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the  flashlight  for  me  while  I  sprinkle  the  win- 
dow box.     This  air  is  so  drying." 

"Yes,  Mother." 

When  the  beam  of  light  played  upon  the 
plants,  she  noticed  that  the  small  cluster  of 
buds  held  a  tinge  of  blue.  For  a  moment  she 
hesitated,  just  long  enough  to  regain  control 
of  herself.  Hurriedly  she  dashed  the  water 
over  the  green  leaves  and  the  cluster  of  buds. 

Turning  to  David  she  said,  "My  son,  I  am 
proud  of  you." 

She  smiled  beautifully,  tenderly  kissed  him 
goodnight,  and  went  to  her  room. 

The  next  morning  a  glorious  sun  like  that 
of  yesterday  shone  upon  the  single  blossom  of 
a  blue  forget-me-not  glistening  with  a  trans- 
parent bubble  of  dew  in  the  tiny  box  outside 
her  window.  Perhaps  someone  already  knew 
what  had  happened,  and  in  sorrow  had  shed  a 
tear. 

Mary  Holt,  '36. 


HURRY   CALL  FOR  THE   DOCTOR 

Dr.  Pattenden,  plump  and  red-faced  at  the 
best  of  times,  was  scarlet  now;  his  cheeks 
looked  as  though  they  might  burst.  He  lunged 
up  and  down  the  corridor;  he  muttered  under 
his  breath  or  expostulated  with  the  empty  air. 
As  I  puttered  around  the  trays  in  the  kitchen, 
I  listened  avidly.  "Damn  the  man !  Half  an 
hour  waiting  for  him!  Half  an  hour!  He's 
the  only  one  who  can — !  And  the  woman'll 
die!"  The  swinging  doors  at  the  end  of  the 
ward  opened.  Tall,  jovial  Dr.  Baer  cannon- 
aded in. 

"Sam,  Sam!"  he  beckoned  violently  to  Dr. 
Pattenden,  "come  down  here.  I  have  to  talk." 
The  two  men  stood  there,  Pattenden  as  puffy 
and  red  as  a  turkey  cock,  the  other  rather  pale 
and  talking  earnestly  as  he  wiped  his  face  with 
an  almost  continuous  motion  on  a  handkerchief 
that  trembled  visibly  in  his  grasp.  An  opera- 
tion was  already  half  an  hour  late,  and  Dr. 
Braidlaw  had  not  appeared.  Feverishly  the  two 
debated  the  delayed  operation,  the  woman's 
chances,  Dr.  Braidlaw's  probable  whereabouts. 


Neither  doctor  was  willing  to  take  his  place, 
and  efforts  to  reach  the  other  surgeon  had 
failed. 

Minutes  passed  with  Baer  and  Pattenden 
more  and  more  on  edge.  They  paced  up  to  the 
nurses'  station,  Baer's  long  strides  going  two 
to  the  dozen  of  Pattenden's  little  steps.  Baer 
flung  himself  onto  the  nurse's  stool,  screwed 
up  his  face,  and  drummed  on  the  wall,  as  he 
fairly  draped  himself  about  the  phone.  Pat- 
tenden cornered  the  head  nurse,  and  in  an  agony 
of  confidence  began  to  tell  her  what  he  thought 
of  famous  surgeons  in  general  and  of  Braid- 
law  in  particular.  The  air  of  something  amiss 
communicated  itself  to  nurses  and  patients. 
Here,  a  student  nurse  turning  her  head  to 
watch  the  doctors,  tripped  over  the  dirty  linen 
she  was  carrying.  There,  another  nurse  drib- 
bled cocomalt  onto  a  patient's  chin.  The  pa- 
tients tossed  and  turned.  One  had  set  up  an 
incessant  nagging  cry  of  "Nurse!  Nurse! 
Nurse !"  when  the  jangle  of  the  phone  bell  was 
heard. 

Baer  had  the  phone  off  its  cradle  before  it 
had  stopped  ringing.  A  silence.  Color  flooded 
his  face,  his  fingers  quit  their  play  on  the  wall. 
"Yes,  yes,  Braidlaw.  My  God,  man,  I  said 
2:30,  not  3:30.  Yes,  she's  all  ready.  No," 
with  a  broad  wink  at  Pattenden,  "not  too  up- 


set. 


Georgianna  Hankins,  '38 


EVENING  STAR 

The  occidental  skies  are  crimsoned 
From  the  fiery  forge  of  Sol; 
The  clouds  with  red  be-ribboned  fringes 
Are  tapestries  on  Heaven's  wall. 

A  dazzling  beauty  blinds  the  eye, 
A  giant  melting  pot  of  glory 
Spills  molten  hues  across  the  sky, — 
A  restless,  ever  changing  story. 

And  in  the  eastern  indigo 
Where  dusk  is  slowly  winning, 
A  cool  bright  star  is  hanging  low 
To  herald  night's  beginning. 

Adelaide  Bull,  '36. 
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TRAVEL 

EUROPE    1936 

We  have  tried  to  reach  as  many  old  girls  as 
possible  through  the  Register  of  Graduates, 
but  there  may  be  some  Ex's  and  graduates  too, 
to  whom  we  have  not  sent  circulars,  but  who 
would  be  interested  in  going  to  Europe  this 
year.  We  extend  a  very  cordial  invitation  not 
only  to  all  Lasell  girls,  past  and  present,  but 
also  to  their  friends  and  relations  who  may  not 
have  had  the  privilege  of  coming  to  our  school. 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel  under 
whose  excellent  management  we  travel  have 
cut  their  prices  as  low  as  possible  in  order  that 
every  one  who  would  like  to  go  to  Europe  this 
year  may  really  do  so.  Our  Brief  Tour  has 
been  planned  for  those  who  wish  to  economize 
as  to  time  and  money,  but  who  want  to  get  in 
all  the  high  spots.  The  Grand  Tour  is  for 
those  who  have  more  time  and  money  to  spend, 
and  who  would  feel  as  some  do  that  Spain  of 
all  western  countries  has  preserved  the  real  art 
of  living,  and  therefore  a  brief  sojourn  in  that 
country  is  an  important  part  of  one's  cultural 
development.  This  is  especially  true  for  those 
of  us  who  are  living  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. In  Spain,  east  and  west  seem  not  only 
to  meet  but  to  merge.  If  you  should  like  to 
know  anything  further  about  our  trips,  or  if 
you  would  like  a  circular  and  are  amongst  those 
who  did  not  receive  one,  please  write  Miss 
Constance  Blackstock,  Lasell  Junior  College, 
Auburndale,  Mass.  Information  will  be  gladly 
furnished.  Don't  miss  the  bargain  in  Euro- 
pean travel  for  1936! 


MELROSE  ABBEY 

THE  EUROPEAN  TRIP  OF   1935 

Impressions  of  the  annual  European  trip  of 
1935  are  vividly  presented  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  Frances  Findlay's  diary. 

"England  is  marvelous !  A  few  impressions 
— brilliant  window  curtains,  houses  that  belong 
in  picture  books,  having  thatched  roofs,  flow- 
ers in  every  dooryard,  tidiness  everywhere, 
rolling  fields  hedged  greenly  in  even  squares 
like  Alice's  checkerboard;  narrow,  winding 
roads,  glorious  scarlet  wild  poppies  and  this- 
tles blooming  harmoniously  side  by  side ;  neat 
patches  of  wood  abruptly  becoming  fields 
again ;  tiny  yellow  flowers  and  moss  growing 
on  rooftops  between  ancient  shingles,  chimney 
pots  everywhere. 

"Kennilworth  Castle  was  even  more  fascinat- 
ing than  I  had  hoped  for,  and  such  an  easy 
place  for  one's  imagination  to  run  just  as  well 
as  one's  feet. 
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"Our  next  port  of  call  was  Oxford,  which 
really  didn't  live  up  to  my  expectations. 

"Westminster  Abbey  itself  is  most  impos- 
ing; I  liked  the  outside  better  than  the  in, 
which  was  too  cluttered  up  with  monuments 
along  the  nave.  The  Poets'  Corner  did  give 
one  a  thrill,  though — so  many  famous  people 
all  together. 

"The  Changing  of  the  Guard  at  Buckingham 
Palace  to  our  surprise  takes  more  than  an  hour, 
as  the  guards  at  St.  James  must  also  be  re- 
lieved. It  was  a  wonderful  bit  of  pageantry, 
and  we  were  glad  to  have  seen  the  bear-hatted, 
red-coated  soldiers  stalk  up  and  down,  clicking 
heels,  swinging  arms,  and  looking  neither  right 
nor  left. 

"Our  first  glimpse  of  Santiago  di  Campes- 
tella  was  of  the  towers  climbing  high  above  the 
hills.  The  town  itself  was  comparatively  clean, 
very  Spanish  and  picturesque,  with  tiny,  nar- 
row, angular  streets,  women  carrying  baskets 
on  their  heads.  The  chief  interest  was  of 
course  the  great  "pilgrimage"  cathedral  of  San- 
tiago, which  rears  its  great  baroque  towers 
above  a  beautifully  constructed  Romanesque 
building  of  the  twelfth  century. 

"The  trip  to  Sorrento  was  very  serene. 
Vesuvius  towered  above  us,  smoking  lazily, 
and  the  mountains  of  Capri  and  Sorrento 
slowly  rose  from  the  enveloping  mists.  The 
water  was  its  usual  heavenly  blue,  and  so  clear 
you  could  see  the  bottom  in  what  was  at  least 
twenty  feet  of  water. 

"The  piazza  of  St.  Peters  in  Rome  is  justly 
famous,  with  the  long  gently  curving  colon- 
nades and  the  beautiful  twin  fountains  which 
play  as  high  as  the  huge  columns. 

"Orvieto  stands  on  what  appears  a  sheer 
cliff  rising  straight  from  a  valley.  It's  a  fas- 
cinating medieval  town,  still  unspoiled,  except 
by  electric  lights,  and  full  of  narrow  unex- 
pected streets. 


"The  Uffizzi  Gallery  in  Florence — I  can  well 
see  how  it  is  the  most  famous  gallery  in  the 
world ! 

"The  Cathedral  at  Milan  is  a  remarkable  and 
unique  example  of  French  Gothic  in  Italy, 
built  entirely  of  marble.  From  below  the  build- 
ing, with  its  jumbled  maze  of  spires,  looks  like 
a  huge  white  cake  haphazardly  frosted. 

"The  International  Exposition,  held  in  Brus- 
sels, was  excellent.  All  the  buildings  except 
the  Flemish  village  were  of  modern  design. 
Everything  was  colorful, — the  flowers,  the  flags, 
and  people  forming  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
monotones  of  the  buildings. 

"Paris  is  a  marvelous  city;  I  can't  see  how 
anyone  could  be  disappointed  in  it. 

"At  the  Louvre,  of  course  the  Winged  Vic- 
tory impressed  me  the  most;  it's  well-placed 
on  a  ship's  prow  at  the  top  of  a  long  flight  of 
stairs.  One  feels  as  if  she  were  going  to  fly 
away  instantly  and  take  us  along,  too,  to  the 
very  heights  of  Olympus. 

"The  Palace  of  Versailles  itself,  its  miles  of 
ambling  Renaissance,  stone  and  brick,  is  im- 
pressive by  its  very  immensity.  The  rooms 
are  sumptuously  decorated  with  a  great  deal 
of  gilt  and  poor  painting.  But  the  gardens  are 
marvelous — again  the  French  excel  in  creating 
vistas.  From  the  steps  leading  into  the  park 
one  can  see  down  past  beds  of  bright  neat  flow- 
ers, past  a  long  bit  of  grass  between  trees, 
down  a  canal  to  the  horizon.  All  the  way 
down  one  can  see  horizontal  aisles  which  make 
green  cathedral  aisles." 

(Queenstown  provided  the  last  view  of  Eng- 
land) "The  harbor  is  beautiful,  very  protected 
by  low,  rolling  fields.  The  cathedral  spire 
dominates  the  town,  which  lies  low  on  the  shore- 
line." (Finally,  on  the  homeward  voyage, 
Frances  writes),  "It  doesn't  seem  as  though 
we  really  are  on  our  way  home." 

Frances  Findlay,  '35. 
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TRAVELLING    COMPANIONS    AND 
LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  SCHOOL 

All  Aboard !  How  well  I  remember  the 
thrill  when  the  chocolate-colored  man  in  a 
stiff  white  coat  hopped  aboard  the  train  as  it 
pulled  out  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  for  New 
York  one  brisk  September  morning. 

This  trip  across  the  continent,  followed  by 
two  weeks  in  New  York  were  thrilling  at  the 
time,  but  were  temporarily  forgotten  when  I 
heard  the  stewards  on  the  ocean  liner  shout, 
"All  ashore  that's  going  ashore !"  I  was  now 
occupied  watching  passengers  scramble  around 
on  the  decks  of  the  S.  S.  Olympic,  the  English 
ship  on  which  my  mother,  my  two  sisters, 
Anna  Mary  and  Tosca,  and  I,  sailed.  There 
were  several  particularly  interesting  people  on 
board,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted.  I 
first  met  Mr.  Merkel,  father  of  Una  Merkel, 
the  screen  comedienne.  After  listening  to  him 
tell  about  Una's  life  as  an  actress,  I  almost 
felt  as  if  I  knew  her.  Soon  I  met  Lord  Eldon 
and  Lord  Wanertree  of  London.  Lord  Wan- 
ertree  was  so  interested  in  astrology  that  he 
had  a  companion  with  him  to  read  horoscopes. 
The  acquaintances  who  amused  me  most,  how- 
ever, were  the  Maharajah  of  Rutlam,  and  a 
prince,  who  were  returning  to  India.  The  Ma- 
harajah had  been  to  America  to  take  his  polo 
team  and  horses,  all  at  his  own  expense.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  he  presented  me  with  a  letter 
on  his  perfumed  stationery  bearing  his  coat- 
of-arms.  The  Indian  Prince,  whose  presence 
was  marked  with  a  stronger  scent  of  perfume 
each  day  of  the  voyage,  had  thirteen  wives  at 
that  time.  Not  realizing  my  sister  was  an 
American,  he  indicated  that  he  did  not  like 
American  girls'  make-up,  by  rubbing  his  cheeks 
and  lips  vigorously,  and  wrinkling  up  his  black 
nose.  The  Maharajah,  the  Prince,  and  their 
attendants  wore  their  native  dress  throughout 
the  voyage.  It  consisted  of  bulky  white  tur- 
bans, tunics  coming  to  the  knees,  displaying 
extremely  thin  crooked  legs  wrapped  in  white. 

After  spending  two  months  in  London,  we 
left  England,  and  went  to  France.     In  Paris 


we  had  the  pleasant  surprise  of  meeting  the 
Maharajah  of  Rutlam  and  the  Indian  Prince 
again — in  a  perfume  shop  of  course! 

After  a  scenic  but  breath-taking  three-day 
automobile  trip  through  the  mountains,  we  ar- 
rived at  Nice,  on  the  Riviera.  There  my  sister 
and  I  lived  in  a  French  school.  There  was  a 
Russian  girl,  an  Italian  girl,  an  English  girl 
and  a  Scotch  girl  living  there ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  native  French  girls,  my  sister 
and  I  were  the  only  girls  there  from  the  same 
country.  Our  only  major  objection  to  the 
beautiful  modern  white  stucco  building  was  the 
absence  of  screens,  because  swarms  of  flies  in- 
fested every  room.  Perhaps  France  is  ahead 
of  America  in  the  fashions,  but  America  is 
more  advanced  in  sanitation  and  domestic  en- 
tertainment. To  our  regret  the  chief  pastime 
at  the  French  school  was  tiddledywinks. 

Jean  Blount,  Spec. 


SOME  CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS  OF 

AN  OLD  COUNTRY  IN  A 

MODERN  AGE 

{As  Observed  by  Sophia  Re  gas  When  in 
Greece). 

So  far  as  clothes  are  concerned  in  Greece, 
the  newest  Paris  styles  are  appreciated  more 
than  the  colorful  native  Greek  dress  which  ap- 
peals to  us.  In  the  mountainous  sections  of  the 
country,  one  may  see  the  old  costumes  as  worn 
by  the  shepherds  and  their  families  for  every 
day.  More  modern  clothes  do  not  bother  them, 
and  their  own  are  perhaps  more  adapted  to 
their  environment. 

But  in  the  tiny  towns  and  villages,  the  latest 
styles  are  followed  with  the  same  interest  as 
is  shown  by  American  women. 

For  many  years  the  women  of  the  provinces 
have  worn  scarves  in  place  of  hats,  for  protec- 
tion from  the  hot  sun.  In  these  localities  a 
young  girl  does  not  hope  to  wear  a  hat  until 
she  marries,  and  her  husband  buys  one  for 
her.  The  average  bride  brings  to  her  husband 
a  dowry,  besides  all  the  articles  she  has  made 
with  her  own  hands  from  the  days  when  she 
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first  thought  of  a  "hope  chest."  In  many  cases 
this  portion  of  the  dowry  may  be  a  pile  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  consisting  of  hand  em- 
broidered linen,  beautifully  colored  heavy  hand 
loomed  blankets,  yards  of  material  for  which 
the  yarns  have  been  spun  and  dyed  by  hand, 
and  many  other  hand-made  articles. 

Saints'  days  are  observed  usually  as  holi- 
days marked  by  many  festivities.  Everyone  at- 
tends church  in  the  gray  dawn  on  important 
holidays.  Later  a  lamb  or  young  kid  roasted 
on  a  spit  over  an  open  fire  is  the  center  of  at- 
traction, around  which  a  large  party  of  family 
and  friends  prepare  for  the  rest  of  the  feast. 
Singing,  and  dancing  the  country  dances  lend 
much  to  the  general  gaiety. 

Wine  and  water,  equally  abundant,  are  the 
common  beverages,  while  Turkish  coffee  is 
used  for  breakfast  or  after  meals.  The  test  of 
a  good  housewife  is  a  well  prepared  demi-tasse 
of  this  heavy  oriental  coffee. 

In  this  modern  age  only  in  the  little  towns 
and  villages  are  the  customs  and  traditions  ob- 
served to  any  great  extent,  and  they  vary  in 
different  provinces  as  do  the  various  dialects. 

Greece,  though  an  ancient  country,  is  dis- 
carding many  of  its  old  manners  and  customs, 
and  is  adopting  western  ideas  of  living.  A 
great  deal  of  its  charm  is  being  lost,  and  we 
wonder  to  what  extent  the  Ford  car,  short 
skirts  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  more  recent 
fad  for  brightly  painted  nails  and  lips  have 
influenced  this  modern  trend. 

Sophia  Re  gas,  '37. 


RHYMED    NONSENSE 

I  floated  along  on  top  of  a  cloud, 

And  glanced  at  the  city,  a  hurrying  crowd. 

I  drifted  along  out  over  the  bay 

And  looked  at  the  tug-boats;  then  drifted  away. 

I  scurried  along,  along  with  my  cloud, 

For  a  west  wind  was  blowing  and  growling  aloud. 

And  he  blew  us  right  over,  both  cloudlet  and  me 
To  China  where  even  the  children  drink  tea. 

Adelaide  Bull,  '36. 


ESSAYS 

"CELEBRITIES  OFF  PARADE" 

I  think  that  half  the  fun  of  seeing  a  good 
matinee  is  going  backstage  afterwards  and 
meeting  the  star  of  the  play.  My  first  attempt 
at  going  backstage  was  at  "Music  in  the  Air," 
in  which  Tullio  Carminatti  played  before  he 
went  to  Hollywood.  An  usher  told  us  how  to 
get  backstage,  and  we  opened  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  alley  and  walked  in.  My  friend  and 
I  didn't  know  we  were  supposed  to  wait  out- 
side for  the  famous  ones  to  come  out.  So  we 
told  the  doorman  that  we  wanted  Mr.  Car- 
minatti's  autograph.  The  doorman  put  us  out 
unceremoniously,  but  after  the  second  time,  he 
gave  way  and  let  us  in  to  an  anteroom.  A 
few  minutes  later  he  told  us  we  might  go  in 
and  meet  Mr.  Carminatti.  We  had  both  been 
very  brave  up  to  this  point,  but  the  minute 
I  set  foot  in  his  dressing  room,  I  found  myself 
tongue-tied.  The  expression  on  my  friend's 
face  showed  that  she  was  in  a  like  predica- 
ment. Mr.  Carminatti  was  very  nice,  and  did 
most  of  the  talking.  He  told  us  that  he  couldn't 
understand  why  they  had  given  him  a  part  in 
the  play,  because  he  wasn't  an  actor  but  a 
singer.  His  accent  is  genuine,  and  does  not 
sound  at  all  affected.  He  seemed  really  pleased 
that  we  had  enjoyed  the  performance  so  much; 
and  after  signing  our  programs,  he  ushered  us 
out.  A  few  minutes  later  we  heard  him  sing- 
ing the  hit  number  from  the  show. 

Last  winter  I  went  to  see  Eva  LeGallienne 
in  "L'Aiglon"  with  another  friend  of  mine. 
Upon  reading  the  program  we  discovered  that 
a  friend  of  ours  was  the  assistant  stage  man- 
ager. We  immediately  dispatched  a  note  back- 
stage, and  received  word  to  come  back  after 
the  performance.  We  arrived  as  mute  testi- 
monials to  Miss  LeGallienne's  powerful  acting, 
for  we  had  both  wept  through  the  entire  last 
scene.  I  had  expected  that  Miss  LeGallienne 
would  be  resting  in  her  dressing  room  after 
such  an  emotional  scene,  but  she  was  standing 
in   the   doorway   clad   in   a   purple   and   white 
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dressing  gown.  Purple  and  white  were  L'Aig- 
lon's  colors.  She  is  rather  short,  about  five 
feet  three,  and  speaks  in  a  low,  husky  voice. 
Her  hair  was  cut  rather  short,  in  keeping  with 
the  part  she  played.  She  showed  us  the  elab- 
orate cradle  used  in  the  last  act,  and  told  us 
that  it  was  a  perfect  replica  of  the  cradle  used 
by  L'Aiglon.  It  was  a  huge  affair  painted 
gold,  and  surmounted  by  the  great  Austrian 
eagle.  After  she  left  us  to  speak  to  some  other 
people,  Miss  LeGallienne's  maid,  Dorothy,  told 
us  that  the  play  was  influencing  the  colors  and 
style  of  her  clothes  to  a  great  extent. 

Last  summer  a  summer  theater  was  started 
a  mile  from  our  house.  I  knew  the  people 
who  owned  the  barn  which  was  to  be  the  thea- 
ter, and  so  I  went  over  to  see  it.  In  fact  I 
went  over  to  "see"  it  three  times  in  as  many 
days.  Finally  the  director,  Edward  Raquello, 
who  is  also  an  actor,  said  he  would  give  me 
a  job.  I  became  assistant  carpenter  and  scen- 
ery painter.  The  head  carpenter,  who  had 
worked  with  her,  used  to  tell  me  about  Joan 
Lowell,  author  of  "The  Cradle  of  the  Deep," 
who  became  one  of  the  best  stage  managers  in 
the  business.  There  were  two  women  stars  at 
the  theater — Wendy  Atkin,  who  is  now  re- 
hearsing in  New  York,  and  Katherine  Warren. 
The  first  time  that  I  met  Katherine  Warren, 
she  was  suffering  from  laryngitis.  All  I  could 
see  was  a  lot  of  polo  coat  and  scrap  of  dark 
red  hair.  A  few  days  later,  however,  she  asked 
me  to  cue  her.  I  think  we  got  about  one  page 
done,  and  then  we  sat  and  talked  an  hour. 

She  said  that  friends  made  during  the  run 
of  a  play  are  like  shipboard  acquaintances :  You 
might  not  see  them  for  several  years,  and  then 
suddenly  meet  them  in  another  show.  Ever 
since  she  saw  Walter  Hampden  in  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  when  she  was  twelve,  she  has  been 
determined  to  play  the  part  of  Roxanne  op- 
posite him.  Two  years  ago  she  actually  did. 
This  year  she  is  again  playing  the  part  on  tour 
with  Mr.  Hampden. 

Ada  Epstein,  '37. 


WHY  DO  YOU  READ  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS? 

Dear  Reader,  you  read  advertisements  be- 
cause the  man  behind  them  knows  you  better 
than  you  know  yourself.  He,  wise  man,  per- 
haps because  he  was  propelled  forcibly  through 
a  course  of  psychology  in  college,  has  learned 
that  certain  things  influence  you  unaware,  af- 
fect your  thought  and  action.  Those  aspects 
of  yourself  most  vulnerable  to  advertising  are 
your  material  love;  your  curiosity;  your  de- 
sire for  independence ;  the  spirit  of  rivalry ;  de- 
light in  display ;  romantic  tendencies,  and  even 
your  pugnacious  impulses.  These  "urges,"  as 
the  psychologists  term  them,  are  what  attract 
you  to  commercial  announcements.  You  don't 
agree  ?     Then  read  on  ! 

Those  pictures  of  darling  babies  and  spick- 
and-span  little  girls  do  not  adorn  page  after 
page  because  their  originators  thought  they 
would  cause  other  little  kiddies  to  ask  their 
parents  to  buy  from  those  nice  men.  No,  in- 
deed, they  are  intended  for  you,  for  your  moth- 
erly love  is  easily  aroused  by  such  touching 
means.  It  matters  little  whether  it  is  a  baby 
in  his  mother's  arms  (both  with  Ivory  com- 
plexions), or  a  small  "mother's  helper"  seek- 
ing information  on  tattle-tale  grey,  or  a  boy 
winning  a  bicycle  race  because  he  eats  Ralston 
— the  effect  on  your  sentimental  self  is  the 
same.  The  main  point  is,  you  will  notice  the 
child,  wonder  what  he  is  advertising,  and  look 
to  find  out. 

Curiosity  is  another  motive  for  reading  ad- 
vertisements. What  was  the  missing  soup  in 
that  Campbell  Soup  display?  Didn't  you  stop 
to  figure  it  out  when  you  saw  a  space  in  the 
piled-up  shelves  of  tomato,  mulligatawny,  and 
vegetable?  That  barbarous  young  woman  who 
enjoys  her  chicken  bones  and  celery  stalks  in 
so  refreshing  a  manner,  with  the  whole-hearted 
approval  of  her  unconventional  dentist  has  at- 
tracted your  jaded  attention  several  times  re- 
cently, too.  Both  of  these  advertisements  are 
aimed  at  your  insatiable  curiosity.     Questions 
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in  large  black  print  serve  the  same  purpose, 
while  the  authors  of  "Watch  this  space"  pro- 
clamations can  justly  applaud  your  eagerness 
to  obey  them. 

The  independence  which  forces  you  to  learn 
for  your  own  satisfaction  the  meaning  of  strik- 
ing advertisements  takes  a  different  form  in 
your  desire  for  financial  safety.  'T  earned  four 
dollars  in  half  an  hour" ;  "Join  the  Girls'  Club 
and  supply  your  little  extras,"  and  similar 
declarations  appeal  tremendously  to  those  who 
would  like  to  believe  them.  Life  insurance  com- 
panies in  their  advertising  direct  their  energies 
to  stressing  the  future  benefit  secured  through 
them,  and  thus  produce  a  comfortable  picture 
of  self-reliance. 

As  a  means  of  acquiring  independence,  com- 
petition is  a  strong  factor  and  in  other  fields 
besides  those  of  finances.  The  cosmetics,  with 
their  assurance,  included  in  every  box,  of  com- 
plete demolition  of  all  rivals  attract  no  nobler 
sentiment  than  an  earnest  desire  to  excel  your 
rivals  in  beauty.  This  being  your  main  ob- 
ject in  life,  of  course,  as  you  will  willingly  ad- 
mit, your  spirit  of  rivalry  is  early  considered 
an  extremely  important  characteristic  to  be 
used.  Aside  from  the  acquisition  of  good  looks, 
other  aspects  of  your  social  life  are  touched 
upon.  As — "Serve  this  ham  for  dinner  and 
make  the  men  look  at  you  admiringly,  while 
their  wives  realize  you  have  scored  another 
triumph."  Because  you  want  to  prove  your 
superiority  you  eagerly  search  for  new  ways 
of  maintaining  or  securing  your  supremacy, 
although  you  know  you  are  quite  free  from 
such  low  motives  in  perusing  those  alluring 
words. 

Now  your  pride  will  be  hurt  still  further! 
You  do  not  cast  envious  eyes  on  gleaming  sil- 
ver or  fragile  china  because  you  want  these 
lovely  things  for  their  own  sake,  but  because 
you  want  to  flaunt  them  before  your  friends. 
Of  course,  your  love  of  beauty  does  have  some 
share  in  this,  but  your  love  of  display  has  a 
greater.  The  desirability  of  a  possession  is 
greatly  increased  if  it  seems  superior  to  that 


of  your  companions !  Why  do  you  buy  the 
latest  model  of  automobile  when  your  old  one 
has  been  in  your  garage  only  a  year?  For 
several  practical  reasons,  you  assure  yourself, 
but  in  the  back  of  your  mind  is  the  pleasant 
knowledge  that  your  neighbor's  car  will  look 
positively  decrepit  next  to  your  new  one.  Yes, 
whether  you  admit  it  or  not,  the  "urge  to  dis- 
play" has  a  prominent  place  in  our  twists  and 
quirks,  as  the  advertiser  is  well  aware. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  those  ugly  pictures 
of  men  with  bulging  muscles,  illustrating  long 
columns  of  fine  print?  As  you  glanced  dis- 
dainfully down  the  page,  did  you  wonder 
whether  anyone  really  read  it?  Wrack  your 
overworked  brains  no  more,  for  you  are  here- 
upon informed  that  many  a  man  is  led,  not 
by  his  nose,  but  by  his  good  old  fighting  spirit, 
in  that  direction.  A  mighty  Hercules  is  far 
too  enviable  to  be  spurned  by  any  arm  chair 
athlete.  In  this  class,  also,  are  those  classics 
calling  upon  small  boys  to  "Eat  Ralston  and 
lick  every  kid  in  the  block,"  or  "Eat  spinach 
and  get  muscles  like  Popeye's."  Pugnacity  is 
not  neglected  in  the  lengthy  list  of  motives  that 
urge   one  to  read  advertisements. 

Extremely  different  from  these  pugnacious 
impulses  are  the  tender  ones  stimulated  by 
numerous  other  creations.  Those  cosmetic  and 
tobacco  advertisements  are  always  novel,  some- 
times striking  and  usually  romantic.  Why,  a 
superficial  study  of  one  of  them  is  as  good  as 
a  course  in  romance.  All  you  need  is  a  pack- 
age of  Chesterfields  or  Luckies  to  have  good- 
looking  men  flock  around.  And  don't  you  rue- 
fully inspect  your  own  dish-pan  hands  and 
wonder  if  anyone  will  ever  whisper  softly, 
"You  have  lovely  hands"  after  you  have 
learned  about  the  powers  of  creams  and  hand 
lotions?  This  viewpoint,  named  the  "mating 
urge"  is  deliberately  fostered  by  many  heart- 
less business  men. 

Now  ask  your  friends  why  they  read  adver- 
tisements, and  astound  them  with  this  scienti- 
fically sound  analysis ! 

Caro  Stevenson,  '36. 
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BOXWOOD 

In  a  quaint  village  in  Rhode  Island  I  dis- 
covered a  house  which  to  me  is  adorable.  A 
low,  white  colonial  house  attracted  my  atten- 
tion as  I  turned  the  street  corner.  I  went  in 
and  visited  a  while.  Upon  entering,  I  found 
myself  in  a  small  hall.  On  my  right  stood  a 
small  mahogany  table  with  a  calling-card  tray 
on  it,  reflecting  the  soft  gleam  of  the  tiny  lamp. 
Entering  the  living  room,  my  eyes  were  struck 
by  a  very  old  oil  painting  of  the  owner's  mother 
in  an  oval  gold  frame.  Her  hair,  unlike  that 
of  most  of  the  girls  today,  was  straight  and 
very  simply  combed.  Her  eyes  were  bright, 
and  her  whole  face  looked  earnest,  friendly, 
and  appealing. 

Peeking  through  the  door  I  saw  various  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  den.  It  was  a  very 
small  room.  On  my  right  stood  an  old  Gov- 
enor  Winthrop  desk,  above  which  hung  a 
Currier  and  Ives  print  representing  a  typical 
scene  on  a  windy  day — hoop-skirts  blowing 
high ;  men  holding  their  tall  hats ;  and  the  um- 
brellas look  ready  to  be  torn  out  of  the  owner's 
hands  by  the  next  gust  of  wind.  Over  on 
the  left,  I  saw  the  library. 

On  one  side  of  the  door  as  I  went  out,  I 
saw  the  family  coat  of  arms,  and  on  the  other, 
a  picture  of  the  owner's  cousin  in  military  uni- 
form, above  a  letter  of  discharge  from  the 
United  States  Army. 

I  was  so  occupied  with  looking  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  house  that  I  scarcely  noted  its  con- 
struction. The  doors  had  but  two  wide  panels. 
They  were  fastened  on  by  large  hinges  which 
covered  about  a  third  of  the  door.  There  were 
no  door  knobs,  but  old-fashioned  latches.  The 
ceilings  were  very  low. 

I  saw  "pitcher  row"  in  the  kitchen,  a  dis- 
play of  numerous  pitchers  in  all  sizes.  Each 
was  significant  of  some  place  where  the  hostess 
had  visited  with  her  husband.  There  is  still 
an  old  coal  range  in  the  kitchen,  but  electric 
and  oil  stoves  have  been  added. 

In  the  dining  room  the  furniture  was  of 
beautiful   mahogany,   but   not   antique   enough 


to  ponder  over.  I  did  see,  however,  some  very 
old  samplers  in  a  fine  cross  stitch.  They  were 
so  carefully  preserved  that  the  colors  were 
faded  but  little. 

I  peeked  into  the  guest  room  upstairs.  On 
the  cabinet  stood  an  old  blue  and  white  pitcher, 
reminding  me  of  the  days  before  our  modern 
running  water  system.  Although  there  were 
electric  lights  in  the  room,  candles  were  placed 
around,  in  keeping  with  the  colonial  atmos- 
phere. 

What  a  beautiful  quilt  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed !  The  tiny  stitches  were  very  carefully 
hidden,  and  colors  were  bright  and  well 
matched. 

I  went  downstairs,  and  out  into  the  garden. 
A  hedge  of  boxwood  separated  the  lawn  from 
the  street.  There  was  an  informal  niche  by 
the  stone  wall  separating  the  yard  from  the 
neighbor's.  There  I  saw  Jack  in  the  Pulpit, 
mandrake,  and  tnllium.  Coming  nearer  the 
center,  I  found  on  my  right  a  bird  bath  built 
so  that  cats  could  not  lurk  in  nearby  trees  or 
underbrush  to  prey  on  the  birds.  On  my  left 
was  a  horseshoe  garden  in  which  grew  bleed- 
ing heart,  May  pink,  and  arbutus.  In  the 
center  stood  a  large  earthen  jar  filled  with 
petunias.  Bordering  the  path  on  the  way  to 
the  rose  garden  were  peonies  and  rhododen- 
drons. Leaving  the  yard,  I  noticed  many  lily- 
of-the-valley  plants  as  well  as  myrtle  and  mint 
covering  the  ground.  Swaying  and  nodding 
before  the  windows  were  snowdrop  branches, 
not  yet  in  bloom. 

Continuing  on  my  journey  I  left  the  dwell- 
ing with  a  feeling  of  peace  and  contentment 
which  I  do  not  get  in  cities. 

Hildegarde  Baxter,  '36. 
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THE  LASELL 
READERS  DIGEST 

(A  New  Department  in  the  Leaves) 

Following  the  example  of  a  current  maga- 
zine, the  LEAVES  presents  these  digests  of 
long  articles,  written  by  Lasell  undergraduates 
on  a  wide  variety  of  interesting  topics.  The 
original  articles,  prepared  for  classes  in  Eng- 
lish, are  too  long  to  print  in  full.  But  several 
digests  will  appear  in  each  issue  of  the 
LEAVES. 

Ed. 

THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

Serene  and  majestic  on  the  banks  of  the  blue 
Potomac  rises  the  stately  city  of  Washington, 
the  fitting  symbol  of  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion. 

During  its  first  century  of  existence,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world. 
It  is  unique  in  its  origin,  being  named  after  a 
nation's  first  leader,  laid  out  according  to  his 
individual  scheme,  and  beautified,  in  the  main, 
according  to  his  ideas  of  beauty. 

The  selection  of  a  site  for  a  permanent  capi- 
tal was  a  task  which  fell  to  the  first  Congress. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  and  bitter  contest  that 
the  North  and  South  finally  agreed  to  adopt 
an  act  which  received  executive  approval  on 
July  16,  1790,  giving  the  president  sole  power 
to  select  a  federal  territory  "not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square  on  the  river  Potomac  at  some 
space  between  the  mouths  of  the  Eastern 
branch  and  the  Conongocheague  for  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States". 

Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  was  selected 
by  Washington  and  Jefferson  to  draw  the  plan 
of  the  new  federal  town.  When  Washington 
last  beheld  the  city  which  bears  his  name, 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1799,  it  was  merely 
a  straggling  settlement  in  the  woods,  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  streets,  with  thirty  residences, 


and  an  unfinished  capitol,  and  a  white  house. 
Yet  from  L'Enfant  to  Roosevelt,  usually  by 
design  and  seldom  by  chance,  the  city  grew 
through  the  years,  with  fidelity  to  its  original 
plans. 

When  Madison  took  office  in  1809,  he  found 
a  pioneer  town,  without  lights  or  police,  al- 
though sidewalks  appeared  in  broken  stretches 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He  opened  two  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  city.  The  number  of  mer- 
chants was  increasing,  and  a  glass  factory  ex- 
isted when  Admiral  Cockburn  sailed  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  leave  his  mark  in  ashes 
upon  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 

Congress  voted  to  rebuild  the  city,  and  work 
on  the  new  buildings  was  rushed,  but  the 
stately  lines  as  designed  by  L'Enfant  were  sel- 
dom violated. 

In  the  days  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  when 
elegance  rubbed  elbows  with  squalor,  and  slave 
huts  stood  in  the  shadow  of  new  government 
structures,  Washington  had  already  begun  to 
cast  that  charm  over  visitors  which  makes  it 
today  a  permanent  exposition  city  for  the  whole 
of  America.  Its  powers  were  beginning  to  be 
felt  overseas,  and  at  the  White  House,  recep- 
tions were  given  to  envoys  of  foreign  countries 
who  had  come  over  to  make  treaties. 

Four  other  public  buildings  represent  the 
period  before  the  Civil  War  as  conspicuous 
monuments  of  dignity  and  good  taste.  These 
are:  the  Courthouse  on  Judiciary  Square;  the 
Patent  Office  and  its  opposite  neighbor,  the 
Post  Office;  and  the  Treasury. 

During  the  first  half  century,  the  Capitol  be- 
came outgrown.  President  Fillmore  was  au- 
thorized, therefore,  to  select  an  architect  to 
plan  extensions  to  the  original  building. 
Thomas  N.  Walter,  then  leading  architect  in 
the  United  States,  was  called  upon  for  this 
task.  He  wrought  the  Capitol  Dome  in  a  form 
so  satisfactory  that  it  has  taken  its  place  among 
the  half  dozen  great  domes  of  the  world. 

When  the  Civil  War  came,  the  dome  was 
just  springing  into  shape.  To  President  Lin- 
coln,  it   seemed  the   sign  and   symbol   of   the 
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union  of  the  States,  and  he  commanded  that 
work  on  it  should  not  stop,  but  be  carried  on 
continuously  throughout  the  struggle.  All  dur- 
ing the  war,  Washington  was  an  armed  camp, 
with  churches  and  schoolhouses  turned  into 
hospitals,  and  a  chain  of  earthwork  forts  en- 
circling the  city. 

A  lasting  memorial  to  our  first  President  is 
the  Washington  monument.  On  Independence 
Day,  1848,  amid  colorful  ceremonies  the 
cornerstone  filled  with  historic  documents  was 
laid.  But  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  the  neces- 
sity of  rebuilding  the  foundations,  the  monu- 
ment was  not  opened  to  the  public  until  Octo- 
ber, 1888.  There  are  eight  windows  at  the 
504  shaft  level  from  which  one  can  view  the 
entire  District  of  Columbia,  and  several  coun- 
ties of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

In  more  recent  years  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
was  erected,  an  edifice  of  incomparable  beauty 
which,  as  described  by  William  Howard  Taft 
in  1922,  is  "the  culmination  of  the  highest  art 
of  which  America  is  capable."  The  colossal 
figure  of  Lincoln  fills  the  memorial  hall  with  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  his  presence,  while  the 
mural  decorations  of  Jules  Guerin,  with  their 
allegory,  crown  the  whole  sacred  place. 

The  United  States  Capitol,  built  on  a  hill 
which  L'Enfant  described  as  a  "natural  pedes- 
tal awaiting  its  monument,"  is  a  wonder-build- 
ing of  the  world.  Others  there  are  which  are 
larger,  taller,  older,  or  more  ornate,  though 
not  more  beautiful  or  impressive  to  the  eyes 
of  an  American.  The  bronze  statue  of  free- 
dom typifying  by  its  helmet  and  breastplate 
armed  liberty  weighs  15,000  pounds  and  is 
three  and  one-half  times  as  tall  as  an  average 
man. 

The  library  of  Congress,  across  the  street 
from  the  Capitol,  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
storehouses  of  knowledge.  It  has  more  than 
four  million  books  and  pamphlets,  including 
nearly  every  book  printed  in  America,  and  the 
most  prized  of  foreign  publications. 

Another  government  building  of  interest  is 
the  Patent  Office,  the  official  home  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.     The  Pan-American 


Union  nearby,   of  simple  beauty  and  tropical 
atmosphere,  also  attracts  many  visitors. 

The  magnificent  Union  Station  was  com- 
pleted in  1911  at  the  cost  of  several  million 
dollars.  Another  important  government  build- 
ing is  the  newly  completed  majestic  Supreme 
Court  Building,  which  because  of  its  perfect 
proportions  and  simple  design,  gives  an  im- 
pression of  delicate  poise  rather  than  massive 
weight. 

Such  is  the  growth  from  L'Enfant  to  the 
present  time.  L'Enfant  will  never  fade,  be- 
cause the  plan  of  the  city  itself  is  his  memorial. 
Stand  at  the  tomb  of  L'Enfant  in  Arlington, 
and  look  down  a  wide  avenue,  across  the  classic 
memorial  bridge  that  spans  the  Potomac.  There 
is  the  splendid  city,  its  marble  mansions  shim- 
mering white  against  the  green  of  countless 
trees — as,  long  ago,  the  Maya  temples  gleamed 
amid  the  green  forests  of  Yucatan.  There  are 
no  plaster  palaces  of  ornate  type,  but  abiding 
structures  of  grace  and  beauty,  built  so  that 
Americans  for  hundred  of  years  may  use  and 
admire  them. 

Mary  Nicholson,  '37 
Edited  by  Audrey  Smith,  '36 


INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS 

Musical  instruments  are  as  old  as  man's 
inventiveness.  The  earliest  materials  used — 
wood,  metal,  and  the  hide  of  animals,  are  still 
the  most  common  for  musical  instruments. 
The  sounds  which  form  the  musical  material 
can  be  produced  only  by  three  classes  of  in- 
struments— wind  instruments,  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  instruments  of  percussion.  Through 
the  ages,  instruments  have  exhibited  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  various  nations 
as  to  outward  appearance  and  inner  construc- 
tion. 

Some  prehistoric  relics  have  been  found  in 
France,  where  instruments  were  made  of  rein- 
deer bones,  and  several  eye  teeth  of  a  dog. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  various  kinds 
of  harps,  some  of  which  were  elegantly  shaped 
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and  tastefully  ornamented.  The  frame  of  the 
harp  had  no  front  pillar.  Therefore  the  ten- 
sion of  the  strings  cannot  have  been  anything 
as  strong  as  the  tension  in  our  present  harp. 

The  "seba,"  a  single  flute,  was  of  consider- 
able length,  and  the  performer  was  obliged  to 
extend  his  arms  almost  full  length  in  order  to 
reach  the  farthest  finger-hole.  "Seba"  is  also 
the  Egyptian  name  of  the  leg  bone,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  flute  was  originally  made  of 
bone. 

The  Assyrian  harp  was  about  four  feet  high, 
and  appears  much  larger  because  of  ornamental 
appendages  affixed  to  the  lower  part  of  its 
frame.  It  was  very  light  in  weight,  so  that  a 
dancer  could  carry  it  while  dancing.  It  was 
not  provided  with  a  front  pillar.  Some  of  the 
strings  were  made  of  silk. 

Mr.  Carl  Engel  says,  "The  largest  assem- 
blage of  Assyrian  musicians  ever  pictured  on 
any  monument  consists  of  eleven  performers. 
The  leader,  as  he  marches  alone  at  the  head, 
is  playing  a  harp.  Behind  him  are  two  men, 
one  with  a  dulcimer,  and  the  other  with  a 
double  pipe.  Then  came  six  men  with  harps, 
and  one  with  a  double-pipe,  and  another  beat- 
ing a  small  hand  drum  covered  only  at  the 
top." 

The  Hebrews  and  their  instruments  are 
made  known  to  us  from  Biblical  records,  but 
it  is  evident  that  they  copied  their  instruments 
from  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  The  He- 
brews had  harps,  a  dulcimer,  the  lyre,  the 
single  pipe  or  flute,  the  double-pipe  (pipes 
placed  in  a  box  with  a  mouthpiece  for  blow- 
ing), the  syrinx  or  Pandean  pipe  meaning  "or 
gan,"  the  bagpipe  (a  wind  chest  with  ten  holes 
containing  ten  pipes).  Each  pipe  was  capable 
of  giving  ten  different  sounds. 

The  Xylophone  cannot  be  attributed  exactly 
to  the  Greeks  although  it  comes  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  wood  and  sound.  It 
was  first  and  still  is  used  by  primitive  and  half 
civilized  tribes.  A  group  of  graduated  slabs 
of  wood  are  fastened  together,  and  played  by 
beating  them  with  two  beaters.  It  has  a  dry, 
hollow  sound,  but  is  very  pleasing. 


Mr.  Carl  Engel  says,  "Through  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  we  have  the  first  authentic  proof 
of  musical  instruments  having  been  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Asia.  These  peoples,  how- 
ever, were  not  the  only  ones  to  afford  such 
proof,  because  traces  have  been  found  of  a 
peculiar  double  pipe  of  the  Phoenicians  known 
as  the  launedda.  The  Arabs  introduced  sev- 
eral of  their  instruments  into  Spain,  whence 
France,  Germany,  and  England  became  fami- 
liar. Moreover,  the  Crusades  familiarized  west- 
ern Europe  with  the  musical  instruments  of 
the  East." 

The  Mexican  Indians  had  small  whistles  of 
baked  clay.  Some  are  oddly  shaped,  represent- 
ing human  faces  and  figures,  birds,  beasts,  and 
flowers.  Some  had  finger  holes  at  the  top, 
which,  when  closed,  altered  the  pitch  of  the 
sound.  Others  had  a  little  ball  of  baked  clay 
lying  loose  inside.  When  the  instrument  was 
blown  the  current  of  air  set  the  ball  vibrating, 
causing  a  shrill  and  whirring  sound.  It  was 
used  for  giving  signals  and  musical  entertain- 
ments. 

Many  ancient  nations  used  the  trumpet, 
primarily  for  war  signals.  The  trumpet  evol- 
ved from  various  primitive  horns,  notably  the 
clarion.  The  trumpet  was  a  short,  straight, 
cylindrical  tube  with  a  cupped  mouthpiece  at 
one  end  and  a  bell  at  the  other.  After  a  time 
keys  were  added  so  that  more  notes  could  be 
produced.  Different  sized  trumpets  had  to  be 
used  because  not  every  note  could  be  produced 
on  one  as  it  can  today. 

The  king  of  all  musical  instruments  is  the 
organ.  We  first  hear  mention  of  the  organ  in 
the  Bible,  but  many  countries  had  instruments 
that  led  to  our  present-day  organ.  In  the  be- 
ginning it  was  very  small  and  movable,  and 
known  as  the  Portative  Organ.  When  it  be- 
came larger,  a  fixed  position  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  called  Positifs.  This  is  still  a  name 
given  to  one  of  the  manuals  of  our  organ  to- 
day. 

The  organ  is  thought  to  have  originated  with 
three  early  instruments:  the  Pan's  pipes  or 
syrinx,    with    the    graduated    series    of    ooen 
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pipes ;  the  cheng,  which  is  a  row  of  reed  pipes ; 
and  the  bagpipe,  with  its  compressed  air.  The 
only  thing  missing  was  a  keyboard.  A  key- 
board was  added,  but  the  keys  were  several 
inches  wide,  and  had  to  be  struck  with  the 
clenched  fist. 

The  horn  is  a  very  old  instrument  and  was 
used  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  India,  though  not 
well-known  until  about  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  must  have  been  very  old,  because  pri- 
mitive man  could  more  easily  blow  through  a 
horn  or  tusk  than  go  to  the  bother  of  cutting 
a  reed,  or  stretching  a  string. 

It  was  first  made  from  elephant  tusks,  and 
was  known  as  the  "Oliphant."  This  horn  was 
a  long  tube  which  went  over  the  player's  right 
arm.  The  bell  projected  over  his  left  shoulder. 
As  this  form  was  inconvenient,  the  tube  was 
changed  until  it  wrapped  around  itself  and  be- 
came a  great  spiral  coil  with  a  large  bell. 

Because  it  was  a  hunting  horn  in  early  years, 
the  idea  of  using  it  in  an  orchestra  was  not 
readily  received.  But  soon  it  was  found  to  be 
indispensable. 

Although  the  construction  of  instruments 
has  greatly  improved,  many  people  think  much 
has  been  lost.  By  being  more  and  more  per- 
fected, they  have  become  too  much  alike  in 
quality  of  sound.  The  old  instruments,  though 
imperfect,  in  many  respects,  possessed  a  great 
variety  of  tone.  Also  much  has  been  lost  in 
the  beauty  of  appearance.  None  of  ours  can 
be  compared  with  the  beauty  of  the  earlier  in- 
struments. Modern  skill  has  not  added  one 
new  means  of  making  music,  but  has  simply 
improved  the  contrivances  by  which  musical 
sound  is  produced. 

Miss  Esther  Singleton  says,  "What  an  ad- 
vance since  the  days  of  a  consort  of  lutes  or 
viols!  What  a  development  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  gentle  ladies  played  the  psalter- 
ion  and  flutes.  If  we  compare  pictures  of 
orchestras  about  eight  hundred  years  apart, 
we  can  realize  the  progress  of  music's  ever- 
welling  spring,  which  has  flowed  through  the 
centuries  until  it  has  become  an  ocean." 
Sarah  Given  Davies,  '37 . 
Edited  by  Deborah  York,  '36. 


TUBERCULOSIS,  AN  ANCIENT 
DISEASE 

One  day  a  scientist,  digging  carefully  with 
his  trowel  to  clear  away  the  ancient  earth,  un- 
covered the  remains  of  a  person  who  died  ten 
thousand  years  ago.  After  the  bones  were  ex- 
amined, it  was  found  that  the  deceased  had 
been  a  hunchback,  whose  deformity,  without 
doubt,  was  caused  by  tuberculosis.  Tubercu- 
losis is  probably  as  old  as  man,  for  several  of 
the  mummies  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
showed  clear  signs  of  the  disease.  And  there 
is  mention  of  it  as  far  back  as  written  history 
reaches. 

Hippocrates,  a  Greek  doctor,  some  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  named  the 
disease  "phthisis,"  which  means  "wasting."  He 
described  it  accurately,  but  little  was  learned 
about  it  until  two  thousand  years  later,  when 
it  was  found  that  tubercles  are  always  con- 
nected with  "phthisis."  Another  century  and 
a  half  passed  before  Laennec,  a  young  Flemish 
doctor,  explained  how  tubercles  form,  and  how 
they  damage  the  body  before  there  is  any  wast- 
ing of  the  body. 

Today  we  call  the  disease  tuberculosis. 
Although  there  are  no  longer  any  plagues  that 
once  destroyed  thousands  of  lives,  tuberculosis 
has  never  given  civilized  man  any  peace.  It 
is  an  infectious,  communicable  disease  trans- 
mitted from  person  to  person  by  means  of 
tubercle  bacilli  contained  in  the  sputum  of  in- 
fected patients,  or  in  the  breath  expired  dur- 
ing paroxysms  of  coughing. 

A  startling  fact  is  that  tuberculosis  is  the 
largest  universal  disease  known,  being  most 
prevalent  in  large  cities  and  overcrowded  dis- 
tricts. No  race  is  exempt!  After  they  were 
civilized  the  Indians  became  most  susceptible, 
while  the  Negroes,  Irish,  and  Jews  are  the  least. 

Even  animals  do  not  escape  this  dread 
disease;  wild  ones  being  less  susceptible  than 
are  domesticated.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  cat- 
tle, swine,  and  guinea  pigs.  The  latter  are 
always  used  for  inoculations  and  experiments. 

Tuberculosis  seldom  strikes  a  sharp  blow  in 
the  beginning,  but  just  casts  shadows  before 
it.     There  are  four  common   signs  that  give 
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us  a  warning.  They  are  tiredness,  loss  of 
weight,  indigestion,  and  a  lasting  cough.  By 
tiredness,  or  fatigue,  I  mean  that  which  comes 
too  easily  or  for  no  reason,  bringing  with  it 
a  lazy  feeling.  Poor  appetite,  indigestion,  and 
loss  of  weight  usually  go  together.  When  meals 
no  longer  appeal,  it  is  usually  because  diges- 
tion is  failing.  Loss  of  weight  invariably  fol- 
lows indigestion,  and  so  we  have  our  warning 
signal.  Another  sign  is  a  cough  that  clings  for 
ten  days  or  more,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
hoarseness,  tickling  of  the  throat,  or  the  urge 
to  clear  the  voice  frequently. 

As  long  as  the  body  does  not  lose  its  fighting 
power,  even  though  one  is  infected,  there  is 
not  much  danger  that  tuberculosis  will  fasten 
on  one.  Then  why  is  it  that  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  this  disease  claims 
its  greatest  number  of  victims?  Certainly 
young  people  obtain  an  adequate  amount  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise.  True,  but  during  their 
teens  and  early  twenties  they  tend  to  burn  the 
candle  at  both  ends.  They  study  hard.  Per- 
haps that  does  them  no  harm,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  use  up  much  energy  by  playing  too 
intensely  in  vigorous  athletics  and  social  activi- 
ties. They  do  not  obtain  sufficient  rest  and 
sleep,  and  often  they  grow  careless  about  eat- 
ing. A  cold  weakens  them.  So  do  the  sexual 
changes  that  take  place.  It  is  very  important 
to  remember  that  though  only  the  tubercle 
bacillus  can  cause  tuberculosis,  nevertheless 
poverty,  overwork,  strain,  dissipation,  discour- 
agement, lack  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  de- 
fective teeth,  overcrowded  housing  conditions, 
and  similar  burdens  are  great  allies  of  the 
germ. 

When  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
made,  the  patient  must  face  the  situation 
squarely,  and  faithfully  follow  instructions  as 
to  treatment.  If  the  patient  works  with  the 
doctor,  and  if  tuberculosis  is  discovered  in  time, 
it  can  be  cured!  The  cure  will,  however,  re- 
quire time  and  patience. 

Years  ago  it  was  thought  that  certain  cli- 
mates were  favorable  in  aiding  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis.  Climate  does  help;  not  any  par- 
ticular climate,  but  the  climate  most  agreeable 


to  the  patient.  If  the  air  is  invigorating  and 
the  sunshine  pleasing,  it  is  naturally  much 
easier  to  take  the  cure  out  of  doors.  However, 
by  careful  study  of  the  various  sanatoriums,  it 
was  learned  that  the  outdoor  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  is  successful  in  any  climate  of  the 
United  States.  People  who  can  afford  to 
travel  to  a  pleasant  climate,  where  they  can 
have  all  that  is  needed  for  the  cure,  may  be 
wise  in  doing  so.  On  the  other  had,  if  one  is 
forced  to  give  up  good  medical  and  nursing 
care,  comfort  and  friends  for  the  sake  of  cli- 
mate, it  is  a  poor  bargain.  Many  a  person  has 
lost  his  chance  of  becoming  well  by  rushing 
to  a  far  away  place.  Some  even  go  to  the  woods 
and  "rough  it,"  not  knowing  that  rest  is  far 
more  important  than  air  and  exercise. 

Practically  every  country  is  now  teaching  its 
inhabitants  that  sputum,  carelessly  scattered 
about  and  then  becoming  dry,  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  This  information  is  being  carried 
out  by  means  of  an  Educational  Campaign.  In 
many  states  there  are  such  campaigns.  There 
are  also  tuberculosis  dispensaries.  These  states 
have  laws  which  require  a  notification  to  the 
Board  of  Health  of  all  cases  of  disease,  isola- 
tion of  dangerous  consumptives,  and  the  dis- 
infection and  renovation  of  all  premises  which 
were  occupied  by  the  tubercular  individual. 
The  United  States  government  has  established 
sanatoriums  for  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico. 

One  of  the  first  international  steps  in  tuber- 
culosis control  was  in  1908,  when  the  "Inter- 
national Congress  of  Tuberculosis"  met  in 
Washington.  Also  a  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  has  been  formed,  which  supervises 
traveling  exhibitions,  special  sanatoriums,  and 
hospitals. 

The  most  direct  way  for  control  is  the  isola- 
tion of  advanced  consumptives.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  human  race  are  infected  at  an  early 
age,  although  a  small  number  become  tubercu- 
lar. Lastly,  personal  resistance  and  hygiene 
are  necessary  to  combat  tuberculosis. 

Louise  Visel,  '37 . 

Edited  by  Adelaide  Bull,  '36. 
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ATTRACTIVE  ROOMS 

THE  LASELL  ROOM  CONTEST 

Last  autumn,  the  rooms  in  the  various  houses 
were  viewed  by  committees  of  judges,  who  de- 
cided on  the  most  attractive  room  in  each 
house.  The  judges  consisted  of  teachers  and 
certain  students  from  the  Art  department. 

The  following  are  more  or  less  breezy 
sketches  of  the  winners  and  their  rooms. 


of  brown  and  green  printed  percale.  A  green 
painted  bookcase  hangs  between  the  two  desks, 
an  etching  over  each  desk,  and  a  green  and 
tan  print  between  the  beds.  The  room  is 
truly  a  restful  place  for  study. 

Neither  of  the  girls  is  willing  to  take  credit 
for  the  idea,  but  say  they  had  an  equal  share 
in  the  work. 

Margaret  Pearl,  '36. 


I  caught  her  arm  as  she  dashed  down  the 
corridor  to  the  inevitable  Senior  Room. 

"May  I  see  you  for  just  a  second?" 

"Yes,  wait  till  I  drop  these  books.  .  .  . 
What  do  you  want  ?" 

Here  she  is,  Jerry  Fothergill,  with  a  dispo- 
sition as  bright  as  her  room,  which  was  ad- 
judged the  most  attractive  in  the  Senior  Con- 
test. 

To  my  flood  of  questions,  Jerry  was  none 
too  receptive.  Her  modesty  was  baffling.  At 
last,  however,  I  discovered  that  she  loves 
plants  (there's  a  roomful),  that  blue  and  yel- 
low are  her  favorite  colors,  that  her  favorite 
picture  hangs  over  her  desk — "Isabella  and 
the  Pot  of  Basil" — that  she  planned  her  room 
last  summer,  before  school  opened,  with  no 
thoughts  of  a  Senior  Contest.  She  has  a  pas- 
sion for  decorating,  and  it  only  took  a  few 
days.  No,  she  never  studied  interior  deco- 
rating. And  I'd  better  hurry  up  because  she 
had  to  go  to  choir  practice. 

"Well,  thanks—." 

But  she  was  gone ! 

Florence  Keegan,  '37 . 


The  charming  simplicity  of  Blanche  Bourke's 
and  Helen  Condon's  room  in  Carpenter  was 
what  won  honorable  mention  in  the  "most  at- 
tractive room"  contest  early  last  fall. 

Their  room  is  only  moderately  large,  and  it 
is  essential  that  the  pieces  of  furniture  balance 
one  another.  Few  pictures  and  banners  break 
the  tan  of  the  walls,  for  too  many  things  on 
the  walls  would  give  a  dizzy  effect.  Because 
of  its  northerly  exposure,  the  room  needs  warm 
colors.  Over  the  tan  curtains  at  the  windows 
hang  gay  chintz  drapes,  in  which  red  is  the 
predominating  color.  The  monotony  of  tan 
in  the  bedspreads  is  prevented  by  a  strip  of  the 
same  colorful  chintz,  and  a  few  well  chosen 
pillows.  Before  the  fireplace  there  is  a  white 
sheepskin  rug,  and  near  that  a  green  leather 
seat,  which  bring  out  the  bit  of  green  in  the 
drapes,  and  blends  nicely  with  the  light  green 
of  the  big  rug  which  covers  the  entire  floor. 

Although  inexpensively  furnished,  the  room 
is  very  attractive. 

Marjorie  Trott,  '37 . 


The  attractive  room  of  Phyllis  Gunn  and 
Marjorie  Stuart  on  third  floor  Gardner  won 
honorable  mention  in  the  senior  room  contest 
last  fall.  Because  of  the  green  carpet  on  the 
floor,  the  girls  thought  it  best  to  have  green 
for  the  keynote  of  the  color  scheme.  This  was 
carried  out  in  the  plain  green  bedspreads,  which 
Marjorie  made.  The  windows  are  small  and 
required  short  curtains  which  the  girls  made 


"Who  did  you  say  she  was?" 

"Oh — Betty  Ann  Hewit — that  attractive 
blonde." 

"Yes,  and  what  did  you  say  was  so  different 
about  it, — her  room,  I  mean?" 

"The  room  looked  bright.  I  noticed  the 
two  flower  pots  and  the  curtain.  That  Mexi- 
can picture — I  heard  her  say  that  she  drew 
that  herself,  and  used  it  as  a  center  for  her 
whole  room.  Those  marigolds  were  pretty, 
but  what  I  liked  best  was  the  fireplace — quite 
an  idea  to  fill  it  with  those  bright  red  poppies. 
Guess  she's  fond  of  red,  all  right.     Had  on  a 
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red  dress,  didn't  she? — at  the  open  house.  It 
might  seem  odd  to  you,  but  she  says  that  all 
her  life  she's  been  surrounded  with  blue  and 
pink,  and  that  now  she  feels  like  a  change." 

"Yes  she  does  study  art ;  her  hobby  is  cos- 
tume designing." 

"She  certainly  arranged  her  room  all  by  her- 
self too.  I'd  say  she  deserved  recognition  for 
the  most  attractive  room  in  Woodland." 


Two  more  lucky  girls !  This  time  Catherine 
Lafhn  and  Bobbie  Potter  carry  away  the 
honors  for  the  most  attractive  room  in  Bragdon. 
The  girls  not  only  selected  the  materials,  but 
they  made  the  spreads  and  matching  overdrapes, 
along  with  multi-colored  pillows  to  harmonize 
with  the  colored  blocks  on  both. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  room 
is  the  collection  of  portraits  which  adorn  the 
walls.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  dogs  and  cats 
survey  one  another  from  across  the  room  in 
an  attitude  of  perfect  tolerance.  Scotties,  if 
you  please,  on  Catherine's  side,  and  kittens, 
red  bows  and  all,  on  Bobbie's.  This  collection 
of  animals  is  a  hobby  with  the  girls. 

A  charming  room  is  made  even  more  dis- 
tinctive by  the  personalities  of  its  occupants. 

Florence  Keegan,  '37. 


iiiiiii  •  if  liM"in n  i  ill'im       liii.ni'"! i  iiii<"'iinnf": 

WHITE  LADIES 

White  Ladies  by  Francis  Brett  Young  is  a 
somewhat  monotonous  tale  which  carries  one 
through  the  life  of  a  young  wife  who,  by  her 
zeal,  moulds  her  husband  from  an  ignorant 
laborer  in  the  brick  fields  of  a  simple  English 
village,  into  an  industrial  captain.  The  story 
continues  into  the  life  of  her  granddaughter, 
whose  love  for  her  son  and  the  ancestral  home 
of  her  husband  is  a  passion. 

The  book  gives  one  glimpses  of  the  growth 
of  a  sleepy  plant,  and  familiarizes  one  with  the 
weaknesses  and  traditions  of  a  family.  The 
book  is  interesting,  though  dull  in  spots,  owing 
perhaps  to  over  emphasis  on  descriptions. 

Virginia  Hausler,  '36. 


QUERY 

Rusty  mass  of  tiger  lilies 
Growing  in  the  grass; 
Azure  iris,  and  one  daisy 
In  a  hilly  pass. 

Bright  the  sunlight  of  the  morning 
On  this  summer  day, 
Lazy  breezes  blow  the  perfume 
Of  the  new  sheared  hay. 

Can  it  be  that  life  has  ceased? 
Or  perhaps  has  paused 
To  give  forth  a  benediction 
On  the  beauty  Heaven  caused? 

Ruth  M.  Buchanan,  '37. 


GREEN  LIGHT 

Lloyd  Douglas 

To  understand  human  nature,  and  know 
what  kind  of  advice  will  enable  people  to  obtain 
the  goal  of  happiness,  is  an  art  in  itself,  but 
to  be  able  to  put  such  moralizings  into  fiction 
is  beyond  that. 

In  Green  Light  by  that  preacher-author, 
Lloyd  Douglas,  the  problems  of  many  starved 
souls  are  solved  by  the  fictitious  Dean  Har- 
court,  a  physically  helpless  minister,  whose 
power  lies  in  his  magnetic  personality  and  ability 
to  comprehend  the  troubles  of  others.  He  helps 
a  young  Dr.  Paige,  who  gives  up  his  medical 
career  because  of  a  serious  accident  for  which 
he  was  not  responsible,  by  introducing  him  to 
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the  daughter  of  the  woman  who  so  helplessly 
died  while  undergoing  the  operation  that  made 
him  leave  his  work.  Although  Phyllis,  the 
daughter,  hates  him  at  first  because  she  believes 
that  he  is  really  to  blame  for  the  tragedy,  never- 
theless after  discovering  the  truth,  she  helps 
him  regain  his  confidence  in  himself,  and  they 
join  hands  to  conquer  the  battles  of  life. 

Selma  Amdur,  '36. 


IF  I  HAVE  FOUR  APPLES 

Josephine  Lawrence 

Two  and  two  should  equal  four,  but  the  Hoe 
family  were  determined  that  it  should  equal 
eight.  Josephine  Lawrence's  new  novel,  "//  / 
Have  Four  Apples",  deals  with  the  lives  of  this 
family,  one  of  thousands  in  America,  whose 
struggle  for  existence  is  continually  made  more 
difficult  by  their  inability  to  see  things  through. 

This  book  is  a  clever  satire  on  American 
life,  but  is  too  realistic  to  make  good  light  read- 
ing. If  one  wants  to  experience  the  uncertain 
pleasure  of  continuous  exasperation  and  pity 
for  a  group  of  people  who  cannot  and  will  not 
master  simple  grammar-school  arithmetic,  one 
will  enjoy  this  story. 

Emily  E.  Hubbel,  '36. 


IT  CAN'T  HAPPEN  HERE 

Sinclair  Lewis 

America  running  rampant  under  a  Fascist 
dictatorship,  mercilessly  crushing  all  who  dare 
to  oppose  its  iron  regime,  making  slaves  of 
those  in  circumstances  similar  to  ours,  and 
virtual  rulers  of  the  "forgotten  men",  is  vividly 
pictured  in  the  typical  Sinclair  Lewis  style. 

Mr.  Lewis'  dictator,  Berzelius  Windrip,  is 
the  cause  of  much  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.  Just  who  is  he?  Perhaps  he  is 
derived  from  a  certain  incident  which  occurred 
at  the  close  of  the  Hoover  administration,  in 
which  Smedley  D.  Butler  figured  so  promin- 
ently. Or  he  may  be  of  more  recent  origin, 
if  certain  political  speeches  are  considered. 

The  book  is  one  to  be  read  by  every  thinking 
American,  for  it  hurls  forth  a  ringing  chal- 
lenge :  Can  it  happen  here  ? 

Mary  Hoit,  36. 


THE  ATHLETIC  SHIELD 

The  athletic  shield  which  was  designed  by 
Miss  Peterson  contains  a  symbol  of  every 
type  of  sport  which  is  practiced  at  Lasell.  The 
shield  is  in  the  shape  of  an  acorn,  symbolic  of 
the  axiom,  "Big  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 

Every  year  the  shield  is  awarded  to  that 
team,  Blue  or  White,  which  makes  the  greatest 
number  of  points  in  games  and  attendance  at 
games.  Points  won  on  Field  Day  by  individual 
girls  are  added  to  points  won  by  their  team. 

For  five  out  of  six  years  the  shield  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Whites.  Which  will  be  the 
victor  this  year? 

Mar j  one  Andrews,  '36. 
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The  members  of  the  Good  Posture  Club  are : 
H.  Baxter,  R.  Buswell,  D.  Coffin,  J.  Cryan, 
D.  Forbes,  P.  Gunn,  Y.  Harrington,  Laura 
Huegle,  Leona  Huegle,  Eliz.  Kenney,  E.  Kline, 
T.  McFarland,  M.  Pearl,  H.  Raymond,  M. 
Rose,  H.  Saul,  V.  Smith,  M.  Stuart,  J.  Tifft, 
M.  Tillotson,  C.  Young,  and  E.  Yuill. 
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ATHLETIC  EVENTS 

All  sports  have  been  seeing  hard  service,  as 
the  fall  and  early  winter  resume  reveals.  On 
Armistice  Day,  the  Senior  and  Mixed  Soccer 
teams  played  to  a  tie,  1-1.  The  odds  were  on 
the  Seniors,  but  the  lack  of  three  of  their 
players,  and  the  unexpected  strength  of  the 
Mixed  team  probably  account  for  this  tie.  The 
Senior- Junior  game  took  place  on  November 
14,  which  resulted  in  a  scoreless  tie.  On  No- 
vember 21,  in  the  Blue- White  game,  the  out- 
come was  also  a  scoreless  tie,  although  both 
teams  showed  fine  offensive  and  defensive 
plays.  Because  of  no  winning  class  team,  small 
letters  will  be  awarded  instead  of  the  usual 
numerals. 

On  December  5,  the  Blues  triumphed  over 
the  Whites  in  the  last  hockey  game  of  the  sea- 
son. The  final  score  was  2-1.  The  most 
spirited  and  enthusiastic  audience  at  any  inter- 
scholastic  meet  in  recent  years  was  present. 
After  this  game,  the  annual  hockey-soccer 
supper  was  held  in  Gardner  gym,  at  which 
time  the  heads  of  soccer  and  hockey  for  next 
year  were  chosen.  Louise  Tardivel  was 
elected  head  of  soccer  and  Marian  Sleeper  head 
of  hockey. 

Basketball  has  begun,  and  the  turn-out 
looked  very  promising.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  season,  Margaret  (Peg)  Page  was  named 
head. 

Virginia  Hausler,  '36. 


The  quantity   of  homework   is  not  small 
It  pileth  as  the  autumn  leaves  from  trees 
Upon  the  earth  beneath:  it  is  twice  given; 
It's  first  assigned,  looked  over,  and  returned, 
Tis  hardest  of  the  hardest:  it  becomes 
The  evening  burden,  heavier  than  the  day; 
The  class  oft  shows  the  lack  of  nightly  work  — 
The  attribute  to  wit  and  knowledge  great, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  "doves"; 
But  homework  is  above  this  sceptered  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  dons 
It  is  an  attribute  of  Wisdom's  self. 
And  students'  power  doth  then  show  likest  gods' 
When  teachers  praise  the  homework. 

Hildegarde  Baxter,  '36. 


NEWS  FLASHES 

{Wherein  the  Best  in  Lasell  Life  Today  is 
Mirrored  Briefly,  Vividly,  and  Humanly.) 

October  15 — Dr.  Hannay  spoke  in  chapel 
about  vocabulary  building,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  a  good  command  of  the  English 
language  for  both  social  and  commercial  suc- 
cess. 

October  17 — Bragdon  held  its  first  "Open 
House"  in  history,  and  invited  inspection  of 
its  attractive  rooms.  Prizes  were  awarded  to 
the  girls  having  the  most  artistic  room. 

October  18 — Dr.  Winslow  showed  natural 
color  photographs  which  he  had  taken  in 
greater  Boston. 

October  20 — At  Vespers  Dr.  Ray  Eusden 
gave  advice  to  people  who  are  living  lives 
which  are  out  of  focus. 

October  24 — A  lively  group  of  Lasell  girls 
visited   historic   spots   along   the   north   shore. 

October  25 — "Woman's  Place  in  the  Oriental 
Family"  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Lombard's 
chapel  address. 

October  27 — Lasell  was  fortunate  in  having 
Dr.  Basil  Matthews,  an  exchange  professor 
at  Boston  University  from  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, as  Vespers  speaker.  He  told  of  his  ex- 
periences at  an  International  Friendship  Camp 
in  Windsor  Forest,  England;  and  he  discus- 
sed "Choosing  a  Career." 

October  28 — Blues  and  Whites  elected  their 
respective  leaders,  and  made  plans  for  exciting 
competition. 

October  29 — Dr.  William  Spencer  Beard, 
assistant  to  President  Holt  of  Rollins  College 
spoke  on  "What  Shall  I  do  With  My  Life?" 

October  31 — Woodland  Park  held  a  house 
re-warming  in  honor  of  the  re-opening  of  the 
building  in  September. 

November  2 — Lasell  girls  held  a  gay  Hal- 
lowe'en Party  at  the  Barn  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Endowment  Fund. 

November  3 — Rev.  Carl  Heath  Kopf,  speak- 
ing at  Vespers,  answered  *  two  important 
questions  which  concern  everyone: — "What 
shall  I  live  on,  and  what  shall  I  live  for? 

November     10 — At     the     first     Missionary 
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Campfire  of  the  year  Mrs.  Lockwood  of  India 
spoke  of  her  experiences  as  a  teacher  in  a  col- 
lege in  Madura. 

November  12 — Lasell  took  "A  Trip  to  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula"  with  Dr.  John  May  during 
Assembly. 

November  15 — Senior  day  students  enter- 
tained their  mothers  and  friends  at  tea  in 
Bragdon  parlors. 

November  17 — The  Union  Church  Chorus 
from  Waban  gave  an  informal  concert  at  Ves- 
pers under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold 
Schwab. 

November  21 — Miss  Eastman's  Home  Man- 
agement class  visited  the  prefabricated  houses 
exhibited  by  the  R.  H.  White  Company  in 
Cambridge. 

November  22 — Lasell  defeated  the  Girls' 
Latin  School,  Boston,  in  hockey  with  the  score 
3-0.     The  game  was  played  in  Newton. 

November  24 — Dr.  Charles  M.  Arbuckle  in 
Thanksgiving  Vespers  suggested  the  "Yes" 
attitude  toward  life  as  the  thankful  attitude. 

November  25 — The  Art  class  held  a  tea  at 
the  Hobby  School  with  Miss  Peterson  and  the 
Senior  members  of  the  class  as  hostesses. 

December  4 — Dawn  beheld  the  Seniors  pro- 
ceeding from  house  to  house  in  cap  and  gown 
with  candles  and  song. 

December  5 — Mrs.  Winslow  entertained  the 
residents  of  Gardner  at  tea.  Junior  class  pre- 
sented its  officers  at  dinner. 

December  6 — "The  Art  of  Crete  and 
Mycenae"  was  described  by  Professor  Bailey, 
with  lantern  slides. 

December  8 — Opinions  of  the  Italian- 
Ethiopian  situation  were  ably  given  at  the  sec- 
ond Missionary  Campfire  of  the  year.  The 
Rev.  Amico  L.  DiFlorio,  pastor  of  the  Italian 
Church  at  Plymouth,  and  Mr.  Simeon  Bankole 
Wright,  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  were 
guest  speakers. 

December  9 — The  German  Club,  newly 
formed,  entertained  students  from  St.  Regis 
College  at  a  German  Christmas  party  in  the 
Barn. 

December  10— Mary  Young,  author  and  star 
of  Katydid,  So   What!  told  Lasell  something 


about  the  life  of  an  actress,  and  recited  scenes 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew. 

December  13 — "What  is  Man?"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Harry  V.  Neal's  lecture  in  chapel. 
He  compared  the  Bible  story  of  the  creation 
of  man  with  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution. 

The  first  performance  of  The  Goose  Hangs 
High  met  with  general  approval. 

December  14 — Second  night  of  The  Goose 
Hangs  High,  with  an  informal  dance  at  the 
Barn  afterward. 

December  15 — The  Rev.  Robert  Wood  Coe 
spoke  at  Christinas  Vespers,  and  suggested 
that  we  actually  do  something  to  make  some- 
one's Christmas  happier. 

December  18 — New  musical  talent  was  forth- 
coming at  the  pupils'  musical  recital,  one  of 
the  highlights  in  the  Christmas  festivities. 

December  19 — Hilarity  prevailed  at  the  an- 
nual Christmas  banquet.  This  joyous  occasion 
made  a  fitting  close  to  the  fall  term. 

January  7 — Miss  Lizette  Henderson  de- 
scribed unusual  cases  in  law. 

January  10 — Mrs.  Stacy  Southworth,  wife 
of  the  principal  of  Thayer  Academy,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Glimpses  of  Alaska." 

January  12- — Mrs.  Susan  Bartlett  gave  an 
unusual  talk  on  Peace,  by  dramatizing  the 
autobiography  of  an  Austrian  baroness. 

January  14 — Dr.  Neilson  Hannay  gave  La- 
sell a  personally  conducted  tour  to  Ireland  in 
chapel  period. 

January  15 — "Glass"  was  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Hudson's  chapel  talk.  It  was  illustrated  by 
numerous  samples  of  glassware. 

January  21 — Mr.  Harold  Young,  one  of 
Lasell's  neighbors,  talked  about  city  govern- 
ment, and  gave  timely  advice  to  future  voters. 

January  24 — Mr.  Northrop,  headmaster  of 
the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  spoke  briefly  on 
Community  Enterprise  in  Boston. 

January  26 — The  Vespers  speaker  was  Dr. 
James  Gordon  Gilkey  of  Springfield,  who  de- 
scribed his  personal  experiences  in  Russia. 

January  31 — Professor  Mervyn  J.  Bailey 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Greek  Art." 

Margaret  Pearl,  '36. 
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DEAN  LILLIE  R.  POTTER 

Last  year  the  Faculty  wore  caps  and  gowns 
at  Baccalaureate  and  Commencement.  The 
photograph  shows  Miss  Potter  wearing  her 
robe  "as  to  the  manner  born". 

Ed. 


LASELL'S  WEDDING  AND  ENGAGE- 
MENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Wedding  announcements  claim  indisputable 
first  place — and  rightly  so — in  our  Personals 
column.  Lasell's  congratulations  and  the  hap- 
piest of  New  Years  to  the  following  brides  and 
grooms : 

October  11— Mary  Elizabeth  Bates  '31-'32, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Hastings  Anthony  at  Wellesley 
Farms,  Mass. 

October  19— Barbara  Thompson  '26-'30  and 


Mr.  Donald  Norman  Price  at  New  York,  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  are  now  at  home 
at  25  Dongan  Place,  New  York  City. 

October  21—  Alice  K.  Hutton  '33  and  Mr. 
Kermit  Homer  Moore  at  Corning,  New  York. 
October  2d— Frances  Boothby  '27-'28  and 
Mr.  Merton  Eugene  Sylvester  at  Saco,  Maine. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvester's  new  address  is  The 
Breakers,  Lynn  Shore  Drive,  Lynn,  Mass. 

October  2d— Edith  Crahan  '30-'31  and  Mr. 
William  Barrett  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

November  16 — Louise  Baumgart  '28  and 
Mr.  Fidelio  Alexander  Roseman  at  Danville, 
Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roseman  are  now  at 
home,  515  West  Voorhees  Street,  Danville. 

November  19— Lillian  Druker  '33  and  Mr. 
George  Marshall  Feingold  at  Brookline,  Mass. 
November  20— Mary  Elizabeth  McNulty  '32 
and  Mr.  John  Wilson  McNair  at  Wilmette, 
Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNair  are  now  re- 
siding at  213  West  First  Street,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

November  28— Phyllis  Jensen  '30  and  Mr. 
Carl  Arnold  Swenson  at  Waltham,  Mass. 
Corinne  Cowdrey  '30  and  Elsie  Moore  Johnson 
'30  were  members  of  the  bridal  party. 

November  28— Betty  Peffer  '30-'32  and  Mr. 
James  Allan  McCracken  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
November  30 — Marjorie  Bouvier  '35  and 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  V.  Reed  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed's  new  address  is  2001 
Burlingame  Avenue,  Detroit. 

December  11 — Mrs.  May  Hagar  Lyman 
'90-'91  and  Mr.  William  Balch  Durand  of 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

December  31 — Vesta  Black  '32  and  Mr. 
Robert  Shaw  Bradeen  at  Deep  River,  Conn. 

January  9 — Eleanor  Young  '34  and  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Sherwood  Hallett  at  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

January  28— Elizabeth  K.  Clark  '32  and  Mr. 
H.  Heyward  Fryling  at  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

February  1 — Helen  R.  Bardua  '33  and  Mr. 
Russel  Warren  Childs  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
February  6 — Catherine  Seward  '33-'34  and 
Mr.  Robert  Wendell  Cobb  at  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobb  will  be  at  home,  after 
March  first,  at  19  Elliott  Street,  Exeter. 
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February  20 — Ruth  Rohe  '31  and  Mr.  John 
Alexander  Smith  at  Winthrop,  Mass. 

February  22 — Jean  McNab  '32  and  Mr. 
William  Melvin  Weigand  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  H.  Potter  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Bettina  '34,  to 
Mr.  Edward  Adrian  Janse  on  June  30,  1934 
at  Plainville,  Mass. 

We  have  also  received  word  of  the  follow- 
ing engagements :  Phoebe  Dotten  '28  to  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Rowe;  Edith  Jensen  '26  to  Mr. 
Bernard  D.  White;  Irene  Ginzberg  '31  to  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Lebowich ;  Margaret  L.  Anthony 
'32-'34  to  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Strafella;  Margaret 
Chesnut  to  Mr.  Dudley  Lindner,  son  of  Gladys 
Dudley  Lindner  '06-'  1 1 ;  Frances  Findlay  '35 
to  Mr.  George  Douglass,  Jr. ;  and  Harriett 
Colwell  '35  to  Mr.  Eldon  L.  Galleher. 

For  the  Personals  Editor,  December  25, 
1935  was  spent  at  Bragdon  Hall.  Temporary 
illness  in  the  family  of  her  hostess-to-be  turned 
her  back  to  the  college  this  year  for  the  Christ- 
mas celebration,  which  was  held  in  Lasell's  fine 
Colonial  dining-room.  Our  President,  Dr. 
Winslow,  treasurer,  Mr.  Amesbury,  Prof. 
Ordway  and  their  families  with  a  small  group 
of  highly  favored  guests,  thirty-one  in  all,  com- 
pleted the  number.  A  table  beautiful  in  holi- 
day decorations  arranged  by  the  skillful  hand 
of  our  First  Lady,  and  a  feast  "fit  for  a  king" 
deserves  more  elaborate  description  but  space 
forbids.  To  us  the  guest  of  honor  was  none 
other  than  wee  Russell  Austin  Winslow.  The 
baby's  Daddy  was  his  chosen  escort.  Not  for 
a  moment  did  the  little  son  shift  his  allegiance 
albeit  many  friendly,  enticing  hands  were  out- 
stretched to  "take  him".  Priscilla  Winslow 
'35,  Barbara  Ordway  '35,  Virginia  Amesbury, 
Esther  Joslyn  '35,  and  Elizabeth  Russell,  all 
home  from  college,  with  twice  that  number  of 
brothers  and  "boy  friends"  staged  a  delightful 
riot  of  merry-making  which  spread  around  the 
I  entire  board.  Following  the  Christmas  dinner 
the  company  repaired  to  the  Barn,  where  some 
twelve  musicians  having  been  forewarned 
were  fore-armed.  The  orchestra  was  com- 
prised of  Dr.  Winslow,  cello;  Marjorie  Win- 


slow  MacCuspie  '28,  Priscilla  Winslow  '35, 
Walter  Amesbury,  Jr.,  Donald  Winslow, 
violins ;  Esther  Joslyn  '35,  flute ;  Portia  Russell 
Winslow  and  John  Corley,  trumpets ;  Richard 
Winslow,  clarinet ;  Robert  Corley,  trombone ; 
Marion  Ordway  Corley  '11,  piano ;  and  David 
Ordway,  conductor.  The  surprise  entree  of 
this  musical  feast  was  the  voluntary  appearance 
of  Master  Baby  Russell.  Intrigued  no  doubt 
by  the  tones  of  his  father's  clarinet,  he  entered 
the  circle  formed  by  the  orchestra  and  began 
to  execute  an  original  dance  to  the  surprise 
and  delight  of  the  admiring  musicians.  The 
music-makers  continued  their  fine  program 
until  long  after  sunset,  thus  bringing  to  a 
fitting  finale  one  of  the  merriest  Christmas 
days  ever  celebrated  at  Lasell  Junior  College. 

Misses  Margaret  Rand,  Frances  K.  Dolley, 
Edith  Williams  and  Dorothy  Shank,  former 
members  of  our  faculty  and  later  classmates 
at  Columbia,  have  never  failed  since  severing 
their  connections  with  our  college  to  extend 
their  season's  greetings  to  Lasell.  Thanks  be, 
Miss  Rand  is  a  near  neighbor,  her  home  now 
being  in  Cambridge.  She  is  seen  frequently 
on  our  campus.  Miss  Williams  is  still  head 
of  the  Home  Economics  Department  at  Indiana 
State  University;  Miss  Dolley  on  the  faculty 
of  Western  Reserve  University  and  Miss 
Shank  has  moved  nearer  Lasell,  for  she  is  now 
located  in  New  York  City.  Miss  Carrie  True, 
also  a  former  and  beloved  member  of  our  fac- 
ulty, is  spending  the  winter  with  her  sister  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  To  their  joy,  they 
found  a  near  neighbor  to  be  their  Lasell  as- 
sociate, Miss  Roxanna  Tuttle. 

Here  is  some  valuable  information  which 
came  from  Maurine  Moore  Allen  19-20  to 
Celia  Kinsley  '34,  now  one  of  our  Lasell  sec- 
retaries : 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  I  am  sending  the 
following  addresses : 

Lucille  Eichengreen  Block  '22,  5000  Wood- 
lawn  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Helen  Guertin  Campbell  '16-'17,  9213  S. 
Laflin  St..  Chicago. 
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Vera  Wallace  Fenn  '11-'12,  5735  Dorchester 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

"When  I  visited  Lasell  in  August  I  learned 
that  Marion  Bliven  MacDonald  '21  had  moved 
to  Chicago.  I  enjoyed  meeting  her  at  Helene 
Grashorn  Dickson's  ('22)  recently.  Mabel 
Jones  Carlton  '14  and  Helene  have  certainly 
worked  this  past  summer  revising  the  Chicago 
Lasell  Club  list.  As  Corresponding  Secretary 
I  wish  to  extend  greetings  to  the  college  and 
its  faculty  from  our  Club.  Do  let  me  know 
when  Lasell  girls  move  to  Chicago ! 
Sincerely, 

M.  M.  A." 

Another  unsolicited  word  of  approval  of  our 
college  paper  comes  from  an  Alumna.  Mar- 
iesta  Howland  '26  is  writing  from  the  Edi- 
torial Department  of  Little,  Brown  &  Company 
in  Boston :  "I  was  so  pleased  with  the  last 
newsy  issue  of  the  Leaves  and  am  always 
astonished  afresh  to  realize  how  much  the 
Personals  mean  to  me  now  that  1  am  an  alumna 
— when  I  remember  how  we  undergraduates 
begrudged  the  poor  alumnae  the  space  for 
them ! 

"I  thought  you  might  like  to  make  a  note 
of  the  fact  that  despite  my  busy  editorship,  I 
have  two  offerings  on  the  newstands  this 
month— an  article,  'This  Editor-Bearding  Bus- 
iness' in  the  Writer  for  December,  and  a  short 
story,  'Dusk  in  Hamburg'  (written  as  a  result 
of  my  observations  in  Nazi  Germany)  in  the 
December  issue  of  Rabbi  Wise's  politico-liter- 
ary magazine,  Opinion. 

"Do  remember  me  most  kindly  to  everyone 
in  Bragdon.  Please  tell  Senora  I  am  in  the 
Boston  Spanish  Club  play  this  year." 

Bien,  muy  bien,  Mariesta.    Adelante ! 

Kathryn  Royce  '27  belongs  to  the  ranks  of 
Lasell  supporters.  To  wit,  notice  this  opening 
sentence  in  her  last  letter  to  President  Wins- 
low :  "I  am  enclosing  my  subscription  to  the 
Leaves.  I  did  so  much  enjoy  the  last  issue, 
especially  the  Frontispiece.  My  sister,  Frances 
'24,  is  now  in  Providence,  R.  I.    Her  husband, 


Mr.  Johnson,  is  chief  chemist  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Lacquer  Corp.  and  seems  to  like  his  new 
position  immensely.  Since  I  last  wrote  you, 
my  father  passed  away  on  the  13th  of  August. 
It  was  a  great  shock  to  the  family  for  he  was 
always  such  a  well  man.  I  was  home  on  my 
vacation  at  the  time  and  immediately  asked 
for  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  the  Hospital. 
Mother  is  not  well  and  I  am  needed  at  home. 
Please  remember  me  to  Marjorie,  Miss  Potter 
and  any  of  my  Lasell  associates." 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  marriage  of 
Mrs.  May  Hagar  Lyman  '90-'91  to  Mr. 
William  Balch  Durand  gave  us  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise which  we  are  glad  to  share  with  Mrs. 
Durand's  many  Lasell  friends  of  earlier  years. 
We  are  pleased  that  she  will  continue  to  reside 
in  Philadelphia  where  she  has  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Lasell  interest  centered  there. 

In  a  breezy  letter  which  only  that  ex-Editor 
of  the  Lasell  News  could  write,  Frances 
Findlay  '35  announces  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
George  Douglass,  Jr.  The  wedding  will  be 
celebrated  the  first  week  in  June  and  the  happy 
bride-elect  is  hoping  that  Virginia  Leahy  '34, 
Esther  Joslyn  '35  and  Doris  Jones  '35  will  be 
officially  serving  on  that  happy  occasion. 
Frances  is  enjoying  her  work  at  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Memorial  Hospital  and  will  complete 
her  course  in  May. 

Rosenda  Cabrera  Matheis  (T9),  we  are 
genuinely  happy  to  acknowledge  your  last 
message.  When  we  read  that  closing  word 
"from  one  of  your  White  Little  Doves  in  the 
tropics",  we  said  surely  time  and  distance  have 
not  lessened  our  Rosenda's  affection  for 
Lasell.    She  still  belongs  to  us ! 

Dear  "Shy"  Murphy  Mackes  '30,  next  to  a 
visit  with  you  in  person  was  your  last  newsy 
letter.  "Shy"  writes:  "Camille  Williams  Har- 
very  '30,  my  Lasell  roommate,  and  I  often 
speak  of  Lasell  and  the  fun  we  had  at  school. 
Fortunately  we  live  close  to  one  another  and 
meet  often.     Helen  Morgan  Riederer  '30  and 
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her  husband  called  this  summer.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  'Bob'  since  graduation.  She 
looked  wonderful  and  we  had  a  grand  visit. 
My  sister  'Johnny'  '33  is  still  working  for  the 
Emergency  Relief  Board  in  East  Stroudsburg, 
and  enjoying  her  work  immensely.  She  sends 
her  best  wishes. 

"I  am  enclosing  a  snapshot  of  our  four- 
months-old  baby.  He's  so  very  sweet,  and 
we're  just  proud  of  him.  Our  only  regret  is 
that  Lasell  isn't  co-ed." 

One  glance  at  this  dear  mother  as  she  snug- 
gles her  precious  baby  boy  and  we  too  promptly 
became  one  of  the  baby's  adorers. 

Any  word  from  our  Emma  Genn  is  wel- 
comed with  delight.  She  writes  from  Sandy 
Point,  Maine,  her  present  address.  On  a  holi- 
day card  bearing  an  inspiring  message  she  adds 
this  personal  word :  "With  love  to  the  Person- 
als Editor,  Emma  H.  Genn — Way  down  in 
Maine." 

Edith  Burke  Wells  '02-'03  and  Jack  Frost 
have  parted  company,  temporarily  at  least,  for 
Edith  writes  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  from 
Florida,  where  she  is  spending  the  winter.  The 
exquisite  picture  which  accompanied  Edith's 
message  was  proof  enough  that  for  the  present 
she  is  well  out  of  New  England's  frigid  zone. 

Maude  Simes  Harding  '06,  you  little  realize 
how  large  a  share  you  have  had  in  helping  to 
materialize  your  good  wishes  for  Lasell.  We 
learn  from  your  university  associates  of  your 
continued  success.  We  rejoice  with  you  over 
these  repeated  "Phi  Beta  Kappa"  reports. 

Without  doubt  the  most  unique  holiday  card 
received  by  Pres.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  was  one 
purporting  to  come  from  their  baby  grandson. 
A  snapshot  captured  a  la  naturelle,  sitting  in  a 
Colonial  rocker,  the  irate  model  is  giving  free 
vent  to  his  outraged  feeling.  His  devoted 
amanuensis  speaks  for  him:  "This  is  the  way 
I  felt  when  I  saw  the  picture  of  me  in  the 
Leaves.  Please  believe  me  when  I  say  I  am 
not  starved  nor  quite  as  abused  as  that  picture 
would  indicate.  One  would  be  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  questioning  my  literary  ability  from 
j  that  picture.     I  sincerely  hope  that  some  time 


in  the  future  I  may  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  submit  a  picture  which  may  flatter  me  a 
little — or  at  least  do  me  justice  (though  I  do 
not  want  to  seem  conceited).  Russell  Austin 
Winslow. 

P.  R.  W." 

Our  Mrs.  McDonald's  Christmas  vacation 
was  an  exceptionally  happy  one.  She  was  the 
guest  at  the  home  of  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  Laur- 
ence Black  (Gwendolyn  McDonald  '18-'28). 
She  has  shared  with  us  some  charming  glimpses 
of  winter  scenes  surrounding  her  daughter's 
home  and  has  given  interesting  accounts  of 
delightful  social  functions  enjoyed  as  the  guest 
of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Black.  We  gather  from 
her  enthusiastic  reports  that  Gwendolyn  is 
proving  to  be  a  charming  home-maker  and 
hostess.  Major  and  Mrs.  Black  are  now  re- 
ceiving our  congratulations  on  the  birth  of 
their  little  son,  Frank  Bunting  Black,  2d. 

Oregon  has  quite  stolen  the  heart  of  Mary 
Patten  Witherbee  '92,  for  the  present.  And 
who  would  not  fall  in  love  with  a  land  so  rich 
in  natural  scenery  and  a  city  which  has  Mount 
Hood  as  Portland's  "Jewel."  No  small  cause 
of  our  former  Lasell  faculty  member's  happi- 
ness and  contentment  is  due  to  the  friendship 
and  hospitality  of  these  western  folk.  Her 
frequent  visits  with  Grace  Austin,  a  near 
neighbor,  adds  much  to  her  winter's  pleasure. 

Dorothy  Hale  '26  is  grateful  to  Dr.  Winslow 
for  having  told  her  of  our  Mrs.  Saunders'  re- 
cent visit  to  the  college  and  adds :  "I  have  had 
a  most  cordial  invitation  to  visit  Dorothy 
Spooner  Cleveland  '26  during  Commencement 
Week  in  June.  Since  it  will  be  our  tenth 
reunion,  I  am  hoping  to  be  with  you.  Dorothy 
is  living  in  Newtonville,  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  school.     It  will  be  fine  to  see  you  all 


again. 


Ruth  Libby  '31 :  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
1936  will  be  ours  as  we  glance  ever  and  anon 
at  the  head  of  that  noble  horse  which  we  are 
sure  is  a  likeness  of  one  of  your  very  own 
steeds.  We  appreciate  this  unusual  gift  and 
thank  you. 

The  gracious  greeting  to  the  Personals  Edi- 
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tor  from  President  Barbara  King  '35  seemed 
to  recall  her  Class  Night's  friendly  message. 
We  heartily  appreciate  and  reciprocate  this 
Godspeed  from  our  "Cindy"  and  the  members 
of  the  class  of  1935. 

You  are  right,  Katherine  Hartman  '32. 
Only  it  works  both  ways.  The  New  Year 
would  not  start  happily  unless  we  too  sent 
back  our  joyous  good  wishes  to  the  host  of 
"old  girls"  who  annually  send  us  out  into  a 
"Happy  New  Year".  Is  it  not  delightful  that 
Mary  Lib  McNulty  McNair  '32  is  no  longer  a 
visitor  but  a  permanent  resident  of  Mansfield? 
How  romantic  that  she  first  met  her  husband 
in  Katherine's  home !  If  Gertrude  Hooper  '32, 
Kay's  dear  Lasell  running-mate,  is  as  near  as 
Philadelphia,  Mansfield  will  sooner  or  later 
prove  a  meeting  place  for  these  two  devoted 
friends  and  Gertrude's  mother  included. 

Lasell  has  but  one  Kay  Forgey  '28.  The 
"Extra"  edition  of  her  Yule-Times  contained 
this  original  poem : 

Tho'  'tis  acclaimed  somewhat  taboo 
To  steal  another's  thunder  — 
Here's  hoping  I'm  excused  by  you — 
And  pardoned  for  the  blunder 
I'm  guilty  in  the  first  degree — 
Admitting  thus  my  treason 
of  filching  very  openly — 
''Best  wishes  of  the  season!" 
In  a  very  confidential  note  we  read:  "I  try 
to  be  an  L.  W.  D.,  but  somehow  I  am  still  just 
a  little  black  crow."     Who  wrote  that?     If  we 
must  tell,  it  was  Ruth  Gerry  '31.     Well,  for 
the  first  time  we  are  forced  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  our  little  Trumpeter's  statement. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  still 
holding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Winslow  in  most 
friendly  remembrance.  It  pleased  us  sincerely 
to  receive  their  cordial  holiday  greeting. 

And  this  most  acceptable  note  from  Eliza- 
beth Anderson  Hanna  '24 : 

"This  is  to  tell  you  that  we  have  a  little 
girl,  Judith  Anderson  Hanna,  born  December 
1st,  to  give  us  a  Happy  Christmas.  Her  two 
little  brothers,  Bobby  and  Billy,  are  delighted 
with  their  Christmas  present. 

"I  think  often  of  Lasell  and  how  I  would 


love  to  come  back.  I  saw  Elizabeth  Frick 
McKean  '24  the  other  day  and  we  were  talking 
about  those  two  happy  years  at  Lasell.  Both 
agreed  that  there  was  never  a  class  like  1924 !" 

P.  S.  We  would  like  to  add  the  verdict  of 
the  Elizabeths  is  correct,  but  the  "old  girls" 
declare  that  is  just  what  the  Personals  Editor 
says  to  each  class  in  turn.  And  well,  dear 
L.  W.  D's.,  what  safer  estimate  could  be  made  ? 

Janet  Price  '33,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Lasell  Club,  is  at  present  happily  em- 
ployed in  the  art  department  of  Marshall 
Field's.  She  assures  Dr.  Winslow  that  the 
work  is  a  fine  stepping  stone  to  a  position 
higher  up  which  she  hopes  to  fill  later  on. 
Janet  gives  special  credit  to  Mrs.  Hudson  for 
her  valuable  course  in  History  of  Art,  and  in 
closing  expresses  appreciation  to  President 
Winslow  for  his  help  in  assisting  her  to  pro- 
cure her  new  position. 

We  are  all  very  happy  to  welcome  Betty 
Stephens  Fuller  '20  to  New  England,  and  are 
thankful  that  her  business  relations  will  keep 
her  nearby  Lasell  and  in  her  beloved  Boston. 

From  459  Third  Avenue,  West  Haven, 
Conn,  comes  this  information :  "The  above  is 
my  new  address.  Also  please  announce  the 
birth  of  our  little  daughter,  Dorothy  Joan, 
whose  birthday  was  August  15.  Charlotte 
Brooks  Armstrong  '29." 

Peg  Heath  '29,  you  are  quite  right.  She 
addresses  a  friend  still  in  residence  at  Lasell : 
"Are  you  enjoying  the  college  as  much  as  ever? 
To  me  it  is  one  grand  place." 

Helen  Black  Sprague  '25  is  again  on  her 
native  heath,  her  husband  having  been  recently 
transferred  back  to  New  England.  Her  pre- 
sent address  is  4  Elks  Parkway,  Norwood,, 
Mass.  Being  a  near  neighbor,  she  promises  to 
report  soon  at  Lasell  and  to  bring  Sally,  her 
little  daughter,  with  her. 

Virginia  Leahy  '34,  we  are  thankful  to  re- 
port is  recovering  from  her  prolonged  hospital 
experience.  She  is  again  at  her  home  in 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  A  host  of  Lasell 
friends  are  now  wishing  for  her  a  speedy  re- 
covery. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Leaves,  we  have 
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enjoyed  a  visit,  or  to  be  more  exact,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  several  former  members  of  our  fac- 
ulty. Mrs.  Caroline  Saunders  is  now  at  home 
in  Wilmington,  Del.  and  brought  good  news 
from  her  daughter,  Mary  Saunders  Houston 
'22-'23,  and  her  family.  Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich, 
as  vivacious  as  ever,  brought  greetings  from 
her  dear  mother  and  daughters,  one  of  whom  is 
now  a  senior  at  Simmons,  and  the  other  a 
freshman  at  Smith.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Pitcher 
Swan's  last  word  with  us  was  a  promise  to  re- 
turn to  Lasell  some  time  soon  with  her  baby 
boy.  It  calls  for  satisfaction  and  joy  on  our 
part  that  these  former  members  of  our  faculty 
keep  in  such  friendly  touch. 

Lasell  is  indebted  to  Tufts  College  Depart- 
ment of  Publicity  for  this  gratifying  item : 
Miss  Emily  Farnsworth  (Lasell  '27-'32),  a 
junior  at  Jackson,  is  a  popular  member  of  her 
class.  She  has  affiliated  herself  with  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi,  a  national  sorority,  and  has  been 
treasurer  of  her  class  during  her  entire  college 
career.  Miss  Farnsworth  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Jackson  Varsity  Field  Hockey  and  Swim- 
ming teams. 

The  Hale  sisters  have  always  been  among 
our  loyal  supporters  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
gratification  and  pleasure  to  our  President 
when  Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16,  accompanied  by 
her  older  daughter,  Nancy,  recently  visited  the 
school.  Laura  has  practically  decided  on  send- 
ing Nancy  to  Lasell  for  1936-37.  She  brought 
good  news  from  her  sisters  and  greetings  from 
her  dear  mother,  who  is  in  rather  frail  health 
at  present.  Emily  Hale  Barnett  '02-'03  and 
Marion  Mann  Miles  '02  have  joined  forces  and 
are  now  doing  social  service  work  at  St. 
Andrew's  Mission  in  Philadelphia. 

Master  Donald  Coates  brought  greetings 
from  his  parents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Coates 
(Ruth  Smith  '21)  and  his  grandparents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  Smith.  Little  Donald,  that 
is  an  awfully  loving  pat  you  are  giving  your 
'doggy",  and  he  looks  as  happy  as  his  master 
I  for  he  has  evidently  been  appointed  your 
j  special  guardian. 

Congratulations  to  the  parents  and  welcome 


to  these  little  children,  who  came  as  a  sort  of 
advance  guard  to  crocus  and  returning  song 
birds,  dear  harbingers  of  spring: 

August  30 — A  son,  Peter  Baird,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Chamberlain  (Hazel  Baird  '26). 

September  27 — A  daughter,  Gail,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Gilbert   (Marion  Crosby  '32). 

November  26 — A  son,  Jay  Robert,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Slater  (Anne  Dougherty 
'23). 

November  27 — A  daughter,  Catherine  Isabel, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ringland  (Isabel 
Rodier  '25). 

December  11 — A  daughter,  Marcia  Ann,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Green  (Marjorie 
Parrish  '29). 

January  12 — A  son,  Edwin  John,  Jr.,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  John  Ryan  (Bertha  Krakauer 
'24). 

January  13 — A  daughter,  Mary  Sue,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Harvey  (C.  Camille  Williams 
'30). 

January  21 — A  daughter,  Fredericka,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  S.  Leinbach  (Madeline  Robin- 
hold  '27). 

Master  Donald  Foster,  Jr.  is  the  eighteen 
months  old  son  of  Dorothy  Glasser  Foster 
(Sept. -Dec.  30).  Dorothy's  home  address  is 
Woodbury,  Connecticut. 

In  a  recent  card  received  from  Marjorie 
Sears  Damon  '27-'28  we  learned  of  the  birth 
of  her  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  on  September  17, 
1933.  That  is  also  the  birthday  of  Roberta 
Lee  Culver,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
D.  Culver  (Mary  Goodwin  '28). 

Just  a  word,  but  a  good  one,  concerning  four 
old  girls  who  are  now  succeeding  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Dorothy  Trask  '25-'30  is  a  buyer 
in  the  Fox  Department  Store  in  Hartford ; 
Elizabeth  Hanmer  '30  has  charge  of  a  dining 
room;  and  Barbara  Stanley  '32  is  a  salesgirl 
in  one  of  the  Hartford  stores,  and  we  venture 
to  add,  is  a  very  successful  one.  We  wish 
our  informant  had  elaborated  a  bit,  but  never- 
theless we  are  grateful  for  this  encouraging 
report. 
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It  was  from  this  same  former  student  that 
we  learned  the  sad  news  of  the  recent  passing 
of  Barbara  Stanley's  mother,  and  of  the  mother 
of  Marian  Newfield  '30-'32,  our  Frances  Hart- 
man  Newfield  '05-'06.  Lasell's  tenderest 
sympathy  is  extended  to  these  bereaved 
daughters. 

Europa  Harris  '34-'35,  we  loved  the  white 
dove  you  sent,  but  would  have  been  even  more 
pleased  had  you  accompanied  your  gift.  Come 
when  you  can,  and  please  speed  up  your  com- 


ing. 


It's  many  a  day  since  we  last  saw  Gwendolyn 
Murray  Larsen  '34,  but  we  will  soon  forget 
and  forgive  her  long  absence  for  she  has 
promised  to  report  at  the  college  early  in  the 
year.  Gwendolyn,  we'll  be  eagerly  watching 
for  you  from  now  on. 

Helen  Roberts  Holt  '30  did  not  call  in 
person  but  her  note  brought  her  very  near. 
She  and  her  husband  are  still  in  East  Douglass 
(Mass.)  and  love  the  little  town,  which  is 
really  quite  beyond  the  city's  boundaries. 
Helen  adds:  "We  enjoy  being  in  the  country. 
It  is  such  a  colorful  life."  She  sends  greet- 
ings from  her  husband,  herself  and  parents. 
Helen,  one  of  the  high  spots  in  that  note  is  the 
promise,  "I  am  resolved  on  a  visit  with  you  at 
Lasell  early  in  1936." 

That  was  an  unusual  and  beautiful  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  senior  class  of  Acadia  Col- 
lege, Wolfville,  N.  S.,  to  send  their  New 
Year's  greetings  in  the  form  of  a  fine  card 
bearing  the  gold  seal  of  the  university  and 
across  one  corner  a  band  of  Acadia  colors. 
Below  the  greeting  we  discovered  the  name  of 
the  sender.  Congratulations  and  thanks  to  our 
Lillian  Thrasher,  Lasell  '34,  Acadia  '36. 

Barbara  Stover  '33  is  still  a  busy  business 
woman,  but  found  time  at  the  holiday  season 
to  do  quite  a  bit  for  the  less  favored  children 
in  her  community.  She  will  certainly  be  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  Bangor  Junior  Welfare 
League,  of  which  she  has  recently  become  a 
member. 

A  roguish  little  New  Year's  child  with  his 
baby  lips  close  to  the  "mike"  calls  out,  "Are 


you  Listenin'  ?"  We  answer,  "Yes".  And  this 
is  what  we  heard :  "How  I  wish  I  were  coming 
back  to  dear  old  Lasell  after  vacation,  but  I 
will  be  there  some  time  soon — even  if  I  have  to 
walk."  Signed,  Betty  the  Mischief  Maker. 
Blessings  on  the  dear  M.  M.,  whose  name  is 
none  other  than  Betty  Allenbaugh  '35. 

What  a  complete  and  joyous  surprise  was 
the  coming  home  to  Lasell  of  Beth  Nowell 
Croft  '25,  accompanied  by  her  Auburndale 
hostess,  Martha  Fish  Holmes  '25.  En  route 
back  to  Honolulu,  she  writes :  "It  was  such  a 
pleasure  to  see  you  all  again  after  these  years 
of  separation.  I  only  wish  I  might  have  re- 
mained longer.  All  my  Lasell  friends  are  very 
dear  to  me."  Beth,  the  pleasure  you  express 
is  mutual.  We  too  regretted  sincerely  the 
shortness  of  your  visit. 

Welcome  to  that  West  wind  blowing  all  the 
way  from  California,  bringing  with  it  always  a 
stirring  message  from  Mrs.  Mabel  Stanaway 
Briggs.  Next  to  the  actual  sight  of  this  friend, 
do  we  value  these  pen  sketches  of  her  beautiful 
west-land  and  her  affectionate  recollections  of 
happy  Lasell  associations. 

Isabelle  LaCosse  '34,  we  are  down-right 
proud  of  you.  For  this  Lasell  girl  has  been 
awarded  a  scholarship  for  one  year's  study  at 
the  Boston  School  of  Interior  Decoration.  This 
prize  was  offered  by  Filene's,  one  of  Boston's 
most  representative  firms. 

"How  often  I  think  of  you  and  how  often 
I  wish  that  Missouri  weren't  so  far  from 
Massachusetts.  It  is  my  utmost  desire  to  be 
at  Lasell  this  coming  June  for  Commencement 
and  to  celebrate  my  Fifth  anniversary.  It  is  a 
little  too  early  to  make  definite  plans  but  al- 
ready I  have  my  eyes  wide  open  for  an  op- 
portunity to  return. 

"A    Merry    Christmas    and    an    extremely 
Happy  New  Year  for  you  and  all  at  Lasell. 
Sincerely, 
Virginia  Hinshaw  Wilks,  '31. 

"P.  S.  It's  been  so  long  since  I've  seen  you 
or  any  of  the  Lasell  girls  that  I  am  wondering 
if  any  of  you  remember  me." 
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You  modest  Alumna !  In  a  few  words  I 
could  recount  to  you  certain  incidents  of  your 
Lasell  days  which  would  convince  you  that 
you  still  hold  a  dear  place  in  our  minds  and 
hearts. 

The  beautiful  holiday  greeting  from  ex- 
president  Jessie  Sheperd  Brennan  '17  took  us 
in  fancy  back  to  one  of  Europe's  fine  art 
galleries,  and  her  friendly  message  brought  her 
near  to  the  "Old  Guard"  now  in  residence. 

Not  long  since  Eleanor  ('29)  and  Alice 
Schrade  ('34)  sent  a  joint  word  of  greeting. 
Following  the  season's  good  wishes,  Eleanor 
writes:  "If  you  have  any  doubt  about  my  hav- 
ing been  a  'little  black  Dove',  you  might  ask 
Mrs.  McDonald."  Alice,  without  reservation, 
closes  her  message  with  "from  one  of  your 
1.  w.  d's."  Mrs.  McDonald  and  the  host  of 
friends  at  Lasell  question  a  part  of  these  sisters' 
report ! 

Helen  Hall  '34  has  been  enrolled  this  year 
at  Miss  Sacker's  School  of  Interior  Decora- 
tion. One  of  her  best  New  Year's  resolutions 
is  a  promise  from  now  on  to  be  a  frequent 
visitor  at  her  Alma  Mater.  That  is  good  news, 
Helen.  See  to  it  that  this  resolution  on  your 
part  faileth  not. 

The  close  of  our  holiday  season  was  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  a  most  disastrous  fire 
which  occurred  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  destroying 
the  Van  Deusen  Inn.  The  father  and  son  of 
our  Grace  Alexander  Van  Deusen  '12  lost 
their  lives,  and  Grace  and  Orissa  Attwill  '16 
were  severely  burned.  Words  seem  inadequate 
to  express  Lasell's  sympathy  for  these  afflicted 
families. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Amesbury  we 
have  just  learned  of  the  new  position  offered 
and  accepted  by  Barbara  Dennen  Carpenter  '11. 
She  is  now  hostess  at  the  Waltham  Hospital. 
Of  this  appointment,  the  Waltham  News 
Tribune  writes : 

"The  position  is  a  new  one  for  the  local 
Institution,  but  one  that  is  becoming  common 
in  the  larger  hospitals  throughout  the  country. 
Mrs.  Carpenter  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
position  from  her  former  associations.    She  has 


for  a  number  of  years  served  the  Waltham 
Hospital  Aid  as  its  secretary  and  for  some 
months  was  the  assistant  in  the  Record  Libra- 
ary.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Waltham  High 
School  and  of  Lasell  Junior  College.  Her 
daughter  is  a  student  nurse  and  her  son  is  in 
Senior  High  School." 

If  ever  the  faces  of  two  little  children  sug- 
gested a  rendezvous  for  mischief,  they  are  the 
likeness  of  Leon  and  Mary  King,  children  of 
Mary  King  Sargent  '21.  The  little  brother  and 
sister  are  kneeling  on  a  grassy  spot  with 
mountain  laurel  for  a  background.  No 
wonder  they  are  laughing  as  Mother  evidently 
snaps  the  camera.  We  cannot  look  into  their 
roguish  faces  without  laughing  too. 

Martha  Hazelet  Crooks  TO,  Mabel  Crowe 
'34  and  Lydia  Barnes  '35 :  we  appreciate  your 
well  wishes  and  what  we  valued  most  were 
your  personal  touches. 

If  you  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Marjorie 
Taylor  Flemings  '28,  make  your  way  to  her 
well  known  camp.  Marjorie  and  her  husband 
will  furnish  you  mountain-top  entertainment 
at  the  Carriage  House  Lodge  in  Temple,  N.  H. 
Henry  Moore,  Winter  Sports  Editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald  calls  it,  "a  Sportsman's  Lodge 
for  weekend  paradising  in  the  Foothills  of  the 
Monadnocks."  Write  for  a  circular — it's  fas- 
cinating reading. 

We  thank  the  mother  of  Jacqueline  Meyers 
Morhous  '33  for  this  concise  but  worthwhile  re- 
port :  "After  a  wedding  at  home  Jacquie  and 
her  John  spent  a  four  weeks'  honeymoon  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Morhous,  a  graduate  of  Ford- 
ham  University,  is  an  attorney-at-law  in  New 
York  City.  Jacquie  will  continue  her  art  in- 
terests in  her  studio  on  Long  Island  and  is 
looking  forward  with  keen  delight  to  a  reunion 
with  the  girls  of  dear  Lasell." 

Nell  Jones  Yeomans  '05  has  Lasell  always 
in  mind  and  at  every  opportunity  serves  us. 
We  appreciated  her  kindness  in  sending  an  ac- 
count of  the  wedding  of  Louise  Baumgart 
Roseman  '28,  and  sincerely  regret  that  lack 
of  space  prevents  us  from  publishing  this  fine 
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write-up,  which  appeared  in  the  Dansville 
(111.)  press. 

Among  Lasell's  most  recent  callers  were 
Ruth  Tilley  '31,  who  has  been  lately  serving  in 
the  Newton  Hospital;  Ada  May  Bartlett  '34, 
now  employed  as  a  secretary  in  Worcester; 
Kathryn  Kettle  '34-'35,  a  freshman  at  Rad- 
cliffe;  Annamelia  Paxton  '32,  who  remained 
to  dinner;  Josephine  Moore  '35  and  Lydia 
Barnes  '35,  who  were  guests  at  the  Winter 
Carnival.  Ruth  Small  '32  also  attended  the 
Carnival  and  accompanied  her  sister,  Lois,  a 
Junior  at  Lasell.  Esther  Story  '21  was  Senora's 
guest  and  reported  that  she  was  about  to  leave 
for  a  trip  to  Mexico  City.  Miss  Doris  Shap- 
leigh  and  Miss  Lilian  Ross  were  vacation 
visitors  at  the  college. 

Dear  Claire  Parker  Everett  '23  is  living  in 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.  She  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  California  when  she  wrote:  "I 
had  a  talk  while  in  California  with  Florence 
Gifford  Fleming  '23,  formerly  of  Evanston, 
111.,  now  residing  in  San  Diego.  Was  sorry 
to  miss  Jerry  Wilder  Bogart  '24." 

Sylvia  Goldenson  Weill  '30  of  Pittsburgh 
might  well  be  proud  of  Theodore,  her  sixteen- 
months-old  boy.  While  happily  mothering 
this  wee  one,  Sylvia  has  found  time  for  active 
social  service  and  has  also  organized  a  large 
book  club. 

One  of  our  November  visitors  was  Doroth) 
Manning  Mathews  '95.  She  toured  Bragdon 
Hall  and  very  properly  brought  her  visit  to  a 
climax  by  paying  her  respects  to  Dr.  Winslow. 
We  were  glad  to  welcome  this  Alumna. 

A  delegation  of  graduates  from  Newport, 
R.  I.  made  a  special  trip  to  Lasell  in  the  late 
fall.  Marion  King  Sherman  '27  and  Marie 
Dibell  Redfield  '27  visited  our  Dean  and 
Marion  proudly  exhibited  a  picture  of  her 
little  daughter,  Sally.  Marie  regretted  that 
she  had  failed  to  bring  snapshots  of  her  twins, 
Peter  and  Susan,  but  promised  to  call  again 
soon,  bringing  the  missing  twins. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  unusual  card  from 
Evelina  Perkins  '15,  a  picture  of  a  typical  New 
England  church  snow-bound,  and  this  word  of 


explanation  accompanying  it :  "The  Methodist 
Church  in  Maine  where  six  generations  of 
Perkins  have  worshipped." 

We  are  no  longer  inquiring  for  Barbara 
Jones  Bates'  ('14)  little  son,  for  Fred,  Jr.  is 
now  in  high  school  and  wee  Babs  (mother's 
namesake)  is  a  sixth-grader.  Thank  you, 
dear  Barbara,  for  this  glimpse  of  your  inter- 
esting family  group. 

From  far-away  Costa  Rica  came  ajn  at- 
tractive picture  of  a  home  by  the  water's  edge, 
and  below  salutations  from  Host  and  Hostess 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Keith  (Ana  Clark  '22). 
We  are  increasingly  touched  to  be  held  in  un- 
failing remembrance  by  these  graduates  of 
"years  ago". 

Miss  Mary  Williams  of  our  Music  faculty 
still  keeps  in  touch  with  Emily  Marquardt 
'34-'35.  Emily  writes  she  has  been  taking 
vocal  lessons  with  Joseph  De  Luigi  of  New 
York  City  and  is  working  hard.  Just  now  her 
work  is  interrupted  by  an  unwelcomed  cold. 
Her  disappointment  she  describes  in  rather 
original  terms:  "I  am  so  blue  that  if  I  should 
put  a  cucumber  in  my  mouth,  it  would  turn 
into  a  pickle."  Emily  we  hope  for  you  in  the 
near  future  good  health  and  continued  success. 

Helen  Duncan  Peterson  '26  writes :  "We  are 
no  longer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lasell.  My 
husband  was  transferred  in  the  fall  to  the  New 
York  office.  My  present  address  is  47-56  45th 
Street,  Woodside,  L.  I.  I  hope  to  locate  some 
neighboring  Lasellites  soon."  This  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  Lasell  girls  in  Helen's  neigh- 
borhood to  extend  a  friendly  welcome  to  this, 
one  of  our  choice  graduates. 

The  latest  line  from  Catherine  Holby  Howze 
'27  reports:  "We  are  now  stationed  at  Fort 
William  McKinley,  about  eight  miles  from 
Manila.  Expect  to  be  here  for  next  two 
years."  One  of  Catherine's  intimate  friends 
was  up  from  Newport,  R.  I.  and  added  to  this 
information  a  vivid  report  of  "Tommy's" 
sweet  baby. 

Frances  Gibbons  (Jan. -June  '34)  is  a  near 
neighbor  and  we  did  not  know  it  until  Miss 
Irwin  shared  her  Christmas  note  from  Frances 
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with  us.  She  writes:  "I  am  a  student  at 
Framingham  Business  College  and  enjoy  it 
very  much.  The  secretarial  course  is  all  very 
new  and  interesting  to  me.  For  two  months 
I  have  been  working  on  Practice  Part  I  in 
bookkeeping — a  form  of  business  in  account- 
ing which  I  have  not  taken  before.  I  have  de- 
cided to  continue  my  course  and  graduate. 

"Where  is  Frances  Findlay?  I  would  love 
to  hear  from  her  and  know  what  she  is  doing 
now.  Please  remember  me  to  Miss  Potter, 
Miss  Beede  and  Miss  Mac." 

Barbara  Hamilton  '35  sends  this  original 
recipe  for  a  Happy  New  Year: 

1  cup  health 

2  cups  happiness 

1  depression — well  beaten 
2/3  cups  fun 

2  cups  work 

2  teaspoons  pep 

I  teaspoon  smiles  and  a  dash  of  laughter. 
Cut  in  generous  slices,  and  serve  with  a  sauce 
made  of  love  and  good  wishes. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  jolly  Christmas  tree 
and  are  almost  certain  of  the  dear  poem  which 
accompanied  it  was  the  original  work  of  our 
Sarah  Fletchall  '31.  Blessings  on  Lasell's 
little  artist. 

Our  glad  holiday  season  was  saddened  as 
we  learned  of  the  sudden  passing  away  of 
Carleton  Black,  husband  of  our  Eleanor  Mc- 
Kenney  Black  '30.  A  collegemate  who  stands 
very  close  to  our  bereaved  Alumna  feelingly 
referred  to  the  unusual  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Black  was  held  by  his  business  associates  and 
various  organizations  in  which  he  had  taken 
active  and  most  helpful  interest.  Lasell's 
tenderest  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mrs.  Black 
and  her  family. 

Katherine  Knox  McClaren  '24 :  we  acknowl- 
edge the  courteous  joint  message  from  you  and 
Mr.  McClaren.  The  next  time,  Kay,  please 
deliver  your  message  in  person.  Your  room, 
No.  16,  is  as  the  English  would  say,  bespoken, 
but  there  are  other  cosy  corners  in  Bragdon 
which  will  welcome  you. 

That  is  a  dainty  miniature  received  from 
Mildred  Fischer  '31,  but  one  of  our  art  critics, 


a  devotee  of  Mildred's  declares  it  does  not  do 
her  justice.  However,  we  are  happy  to  receive 
it  and  thank  her. 

One  of  Miss  Potter's  disappointments  dur- 
ing her  vacation  in  Minneapolis  was  failing  to 
get  in  touch  with  Minnesota  Lasell  girls,  whose 
vacationing  had  taken  them  out  of  her  reach. 
Recently  this  friendly  note  was  received  from 
one  of  the  missing  "Doves".  Eleanor  Warner 
Salisbury  '11  writes: 

"My  thoughts  have  been  turning  to  my 
many  happy  years  at  Lasell — so  much  this 
school  year — as  my  daughter  has  entered  col- 
lege. The  president  is  a  Miss  Briggs  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  We,  Willis  and  I,  are  so  happy 
to  have  our  daughter  in  this  atmosphere,  as 
Miss  Briggs  is  a  real  Bostonian.  'Sis'  loves 
Milwaukee  Downer  and  I  can  appreciate  how 
happy  she  is.  Our  oldest  son  'Bill',  who  is 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  is  to  be  married  this 
coming  summer.  Our  next  son  Fred,  twenty- 
two  years  old,  has  completed  his  university 
work  and  is  spending  a  year  in  our  North 
woods  before  he  enters  his  father's  business. 
Sister  is  sixteen — you  see  how  grown-up  my 
family  is. 

"Kindly  remember  me  to  Mile.  LeRoyer  and 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  her.  x\lso 
please  remember  me  to  any  one  who  may  re- 
call my  years  at  Lasell. 

"Cordial  greetings  to  the  Winslow  family 
and  to  you  all. 

E.  W.  S." 

Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker  '22,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the 
most  neighborly  members  of  our  L.  A.  A.  staff. 
She  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  guest,  who 
proves  to  be  one  of  Lasell's  choice  "old  girls". 
With  Phyllis  recently  came  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Lasell  Club, 
Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman  '23.  To  our  de- 
light Mercedes  brought  with  her  photographs 
of  two  future  Lasell  girls,  her  own  charming 
little  daughters. 

Betsey  C55)  and  Mabel  C35)  Swift  are  stiU 
progressives.  Betsey's  wedding  will  be  cele- 
brated in  the  spring  and  Mabel  entered 
Chicago  University  in  the  fall,  having  passed 
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her  entrance  examinations  with  high  grades. 
We  were  especially  pleased  to  receive  New 
Year's  greetings  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift, 
parents  of  these  sisters  and,  to  us,  honorary 
members  of  our  college. 

"Making  good"  to  some  folk  means  simply 
making  ends  meet  financially  and  these  are  to 
be  congratulated  in  this  time  of  strain  and 
stress.  But  when  a  Lasell  college  graduate 
with  an  excelsior  spirit  gets  behind  this  slogan 
of  "making  good" — see  what  happens.  We  are 
thinking  this  minute  of  Lorraine  Lombard  '31. 
In  the  fall  this  little  music  teacher  moved  from 
Sanford  to  the  suburbs  of  Portland,  Maine  and 
was  called  to  the  position  of  supervisor  of 
music  at  Westbrook.  After  persistent  urging 
from  the  Personals  Editor  in  the  midst  of  her 
examinations,  Lorraine  gave  us  this  outline  of 
her  work.  Let  it  speak  for  itself,  and  we  trust 
she  will  forgive  our  temerity  in  publishing  it 
"as  'twas  written". 

"As  always,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  you  the 
log  of  my  daily  activities  without  using  /  often. 
During  the  course  of  a  week  a  lot  of  ground  is 
covered.  I  have  nine  schools  besides  the  High 
School,  and  each  room  is  visited  once  a  week. 
The  grades  run  from  the  sub-primary  through 
high  school.  The  regular  classroom  lessons 
are  carried  on  each  week,  along  with  Music 
Appreciation  lessons  frequently.  We  have 
great  fun  and  quite  a  show  of  originality.  In 
the  small  grades,  we  dramatize  our  songs.  It 
is  surprising  what  little  children  can  make  real 
from  two  or  three  lines  of  music  and  some 
expressive  words.  I  believe,  of  course,  in  the 
right  amount  of  drill,  but  my  objective  is  to 
bring  such  enjoyment  to  the  child  that  his  little 
face  will  light  up  and  whatever  it  is  we  are 
doing,  will  please  him. 

"In  the  first  three  grades  in  each  school 
we  have  a  Rhythm  Band.  We  have  rhythm 
sticks,  triangles,  clappers,  bells,  tambourines, 
sand  blocks  and  drums  for  instruments.  Each 
child  is  taught  to  play  and  know  his  instru- 
ment ;  where  to  stand  at  rehearsal ;  what  music 
stand  to  use.     In  other  words,  when  we  re- 


hearse we  run  the  whole  thing  on  a  "grown  up" 
basis. 

"From  the  fourth  grade  to  the  eighth  we 
have  a  harmonica  band.  In  one  rural  school 
at  Christmas  we  gave  what  might  be  called 
a  concert.  The  little  children  played  in  the 
Rhythm  Band  and  the  older  ones  played  their 
harmonicas,  playing  some  of  the  carols  in  two 
parts.  We  had  caps  and  capes  for  each  mus- 
ician and  it  was  really  very  effective. 

"Next  month  one  of  the  schools  is  to  put  on 
another  entertainment  and  in  the  spring  we 
have  an  operetta.  In  addition  we  have  two 
Glee  Clubs  in  high  school  and  a  class  in  Chorus 
and  Music  Appreciation." 

Our  modest  little  music  supervisor  closes 
with  this  characteristic  finale,  "I  hope  you  will 
see  some  good  in  it."  Congratulations,  Lor- 
raine, for  this  your  most  successful  venture. 

We  are  taking  liberty  in  copying  a  few  news 
items  from  Gertrude  Dupuis  McGrath's  ('32) 
last  letter  to  Mrs.  Hooker.  She  writes:  "It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  of  assistance  in 
the  matter  of  news  items.  Yvonne  Bergeron 
Lemay  '32  has  married,  as  you  know,  a  phys- 
ician but  unfortunately  she  has  lost  her  little 
son.  Charlotte  Moreau  '32  is  working  in  her 
father's  store  in  the  advertising  department.  I 
have  had  the  good  luck  recently  of  "teaing" 
with  these  two  Lasell  girls :  Elinor  Small 
Domina  '32  of  Keene,  N.  H.  and  Dorothy 
Gosse  '32.  Dorothy  has  a  position  in  a  Boston 
insurance  office.  Lusty  cries  are  calling  me  to 
the  nursery  and  I  must  go.  You  shall  soon 
see  our  little  treasure.  He  is  a  regular  imp, 
but  the  most  adorable  one  ever." 

Helen  Allen  '34  is  completing  her  senior  year 
at  Boston  University.  En  route  to  the  Hub 
after  the  holidays,  she  and  her  father  paid  a 
friendly  call  at  Lasell.  No  guests  are  more 
heartily  welcomed  than  Helen,  one  of  our  honor 
students,  and  her  parents. 

Borrowing  the  introductory  words  of  Little 
Women,  "Christmas  wouldn't  be  Christmas 
without  a  Godspeed  from  the  Draper  Aliens 
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(Florence    Jones    '12)."      It    came    and    the 
recipients  return  hearty  thanks. 

"Barbara  Vail  Bosworth's  Leominster  home 
is  a  haven  for  joy  and  rest",  so  declares  our 
Personals  Editor,  who  spent  a  part  of  her  holi- 
day with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosworth  in  their 
hospitable  home.  During  the  visit  Mr.  Bos- 
worth was  re-elected  for  the  fourteenth  year 
to  the  treasurership  of  the  Leominster  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  efficient  Barbara  was 
acting  as  caterer  for  160  guests  at  a  church 
function. 

It  is  encouraging  to  feel  you  are  always  held 
in  kind  remembrance  by  some  folk.  Florence 
Swartwout  Thomassen  '09  writes.  "We  have 
loved  remembering  our  last  summer's  visit  at 
dear  Lasell." 

The  Personals  Editor  has  just  learned  of  the 
death  of  Dorothy  Day's  ('53)  father,  of  Avis 
Ballou's  ('24)  father,  and  Mr.  Grimm,  father 
of  Judge  George  Washington  Grimm,  husband 
of  our  Marjorie  Gifford  Grimm  '22.  To  these 
sorrowing  friends,  Lasell  extends  sincere 
sympathy. 

And  this  pleasant  word  from  Mary  Crabtree 
Robinson  '27-'28  to  Miss  Irwin,  our  Registrar : 
"All  Miss  Witherbee's  struggles  with  my  writ- 
ing   have    shown    little    improvement    I    fear ! 
However,  I  do  wish  you  a  very  'Merry  Christ- 
mas'.    You  always  come  into  my  mind  when 
I  make  a  card  list  at  holiday  time.     We  were 
quarantined    five   weeks   while   our   elder   son 
had   infantile   paralysis.      The   curative   serum 
was   100  percent  efficient  and  David  is  again 
'as  fit  as  a  fiddle.'     I  am  in  Island  Falls  this 
vinter  with  father,  as  we  lost  bur  Mother  last 
/lay.     My  husband  commutes  to  his  school — 
leven    miles    away.      Remember    me    to    my 
riends  at  Lasell. 

M.  C.  R." 
After  several  silent  years  to  receive  a  friendly 
wd  from  Alice  N.  Magoun  78  of  Bath,  Maine 
cause  enough  for  rejoicing.  One  of  her 
asell  collegemates  tells  us  of  Alice's  recent 
etirement  from  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Bath 
igh  School.  After  years  of  service  she  is 
ow  at  liberty  to  again  take  up  her  chosen 
vocation,  music  and  other  artistic  interests. 


We  sincerely  value  this  word  which  comes 
to  Lasell  recently  in  regard  to  Helen  Thirkield 
Cook  '11,  whose  home  is  now  3703  Orange 
Avenue,  Riverside,  Calif.  We  believe  we  are 
indebted  to  her  father,  Bishop  Wilbur  Thirk- 
ield, for  this  expression  of  his  appreciation  of 
Lasell's  share  in  the  educational  training  of 
his  daughter:  "Joyous,  unselfish  and  useful  in 
a  life  broadened  and  enriched  by  her  life  at 
Lasell  and  academic  work  following. 

W.  P.  T." 

It  isn't  a  case  of  "Page  and  Shaw",  but  Page 
and  Metcalf  (Elizabeth  '32  and  Agnes  '32). 
This  particular  firm  left  New  England  for  the 
Empire  State  early  in  the  fall.  Their  last 
report  assures  us  they  are  happy.  We  hope  the 
next  message  will  contain  definite  word  as  to 
their  present  business  venture.  Whatever  it 
is,  they  have  Lasell's  heartiest  backing. 

Mary  Barton  Libby  '29  has  for  the  present 
abandoned  her  musical  career,  and  is  connected 
with  an  advertising  agency.  She  is  enjoying 
her  new  apartment  at  2  Grace  Court.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  only  wishes  "it  were  nearer 
Boston".  Most  welcome  was  her  fine  greeting 
to  all  of  her  Lasell  friends. 

Dr.  Stanley  Bent  Virkler,  brother  of  Marg- 
uerite Virkler  Roberts  '22-'24,  has  recently 
opened  a  dental  office  in  Wellesley.  We  hope 
this  contact  will  bring  Marguerite  back  to  our 
neighborhood  soon. 

In  a  note  to  Dr.  Winslow  from  Madeleine 
Roth  White  '26,  she  referred  to  the  recent 
passing  away  of  Katherine  Alexander  '23-'24 
of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  adds:  "Miss 
Wright  and  many  others  will  remember  this 
attractive  lovable  Lasell  girl."  Madeleine  de- 
clares her  intention  to  return  to  Lasell  for  her 
tenth  reunion  next  June  and  sends  greetings 
to  all  of  the  family. 

To  the  bereaved  family  of  our  Katherine 
Alexander,  Lasell  extends  sincere  sympathy. 

The  latest  photograph  received  of  Celina 
and  Ted  Forman  is  charming.  So  strong  is 
the  resemblance  between  these  twins  we  find 
it  hard  to  differentiate  brother  from  sister. 
Thank  you,  Celina  Belle  Isle  '21,  for  the  dear 
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likeness,  but  please  return  some  day  with  these  "In  November  I  obtained  a  position  in  the 
dear  children  and  settle  our  dilemma.  main  office  in  the  Wauregan  mill.  Am  work- 
There  is  an  old  adage,  "What  you  think  of  ing  for  the  cost  accountant  and  so,  of  course, 
yourself,  others  will  think  of  you."  Well  then,  figure  and  figure  all  day  long.  Your  training, 
listen  to  this  from  Alice  Hutton  Moore  '33.  Miss  Perley,  was  not  in  vain.  I  enjoy  the 
In  a  note  to  the  Personals  Editor  she  sent  work  and  find  it  very  interesting." 
with  a  picture  of  two  angel  children  (they  Nina  closes  with  kind  regards  to  all  her 
must  be  for  they  have  wings),  and  this  an-  friends  at  Lasell. 
nouncement:  "I  couldn't  resist  this  card — the 

angels    looked    like    two    little    white    doves."  Sally  McKee  Cooke  '29  sends  this  most  wel- 

There  is  nothing  left  for  the  Personals  Editor  corned  note  from  her  new  home,  32  Orchard 

to  do  but  to  gladly  suffix  her  visa.  Street,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

The  illness  of  one  of  her  children  prevented  "We  have  a  new  prospect  for  Lasell,   our 

Margaret   Loomis   Collingswood   '22   from   an  daughter  Sally,  now  fourteen  months  old.     In 

anticipated  visit  at  Lasell  in  June,  but  she  is  the  near  future  I'll  send  her  picture — she  is  so 

hoping  to  have  better  luck  the  coming  Com-  sweet.     If  you  can  make  Lasell  co-ed  by  1947, 

mencement.  I'll  send  Jack  up  too.     He  is  almost  five  years 

Anna  Marbold  Wernsing  '79-'80  was  afield  old  now.    /  think  we  have  a  grand  family, 

when     she    wrote    from     Kenesaw     Terrace,  "I  always  enjoy  the  Personals  in  the  Leaves 

Chicago.     She  was  enjoying  a  visit  with  many  because  I  can't  find  time  to  correspond  with  the 

old  friends  but  took  time  to  send  a  greeting  girls  and   I   am  glad  that  you  keep  track  of 

to  Lasell.  them  for  us." 

Josephine  Laughton  '28  asks,  "I  wonder  if  Of    all    things!      Note    this    question    from 

I    shall    ever    get    back    to    Boston    and    dear  Esther  Josselyn  '27  to  the  Personals  Editor: 

Lasell?'     And  answers  her  own  question  with,  "Is  Lasell's  new  mascot  a  perfect  L.  W.  D.? 

"Welfare  workers  don't  get  many  vacations."  From  the  papers  I  have  gathered  he  has  erred 

Take  heart,  Jo,  we  hope  that  some  day  soon  a  bit." 

sell  may  again  welcome  you  home.  And  here  is  another  unanswerable  question 

Truly,  Kathleen  Atkin  '34,  your  message  to  from  Katherine  Tufts  Weise  '27  to  the  editor 

;  came  as  it  were  in  a  Tiffany  setting— all  of  this   department:   "When   are  you   coming 

fine  gold.     We  do  thank  you.  back  to  a  Chicago  Lasell  reunion?"    However, 

If  anyone  thinks  that  Nina  Williams  '35  has  we  suggest  this  happy  solution  to  the  question 

been    "taking   it   easy"    since   her   graduation,  — a  large  delegation  from  the  C.  L.  C.  report 

listen  to  this  report  sent  recently  to  the  head  at  their  Alma  Mater  in  June.    The  very  thought 

of  our  mathematics  department :  furnishes  the  Lasell  folk  still  in  residence  with 

"Soon  after  our  return   home,   we   had  an  a  joyous  thrill ! 
auto  accident.     Mother  was   so  badly  shaken  Mary  Starr  Utter  Maxson  '12:  your  recent 
we  were  afraid  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  When  letter  with  picture  of  the  twins  made  us  doubly 
was   nearly  back  to   normal,   one   of  her  happy.     Don't  you  think  it  high  time  (we  do) 
became   ill   and   needed   a  companion,  to  visit  your  Alma  Mater,  bringing  with  you 
mdertook  the  task.     As  soon  as  I  returned  the  dear  children?    Please  accept  this  informal 
lome  I  began  taking  an  office  practice  course  invitation  and  we  venture  to  suggest  further 
at  the  high  school.     Have  also  taken  over  a  that    Bette    Clark   '35,   the   twin's    special   de- 
Sunday   School  class  and  sing  in  the  church  votee,  accompany  you  as  an  extra  chaperon. 

was    made    president    of    the    Young  Eunice  Bassett  '33:  we  gratefully  acknowl- 

jroup   and   also   belong  to   a   choral  edge  your  brief  salutation  which  came  to  us 

choir  in  Danielson,  five  miles  from  home.  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Irwin. 
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That  was  a  beautiful  but  tantalizing  word 
from  Helen  Gerrett  '16.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  greeting  but  it  was  too  brief  to  satisfy  us. 
Please  try  again,  Helen. 

Dorothea  Bannerman  '35  regrets  that  our 
chance  meeting  and  visit  in  the  Providence 
station  was  too  short.  Dorothea  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  her  work,  but  promised  to  call  at 
the  college  soon  and  complete  her  report. 

An  original  New  Year's  calendar  came  to 
our  office  with  the  compliments  of  Ruth  Wins- 
low's  ('31)  School  of  Music.  Shortly  before 
the  holiday  Ruth  visited  the  college,  bringing 
with  her  a  pupil  who  was  a  veritable  prodigy. 
Only  four  years  old,  but  the  winsome  little 
girl  played  and  sang  for  us  to  the  delight  of 
a  group  of  students  and  faculty. 

A  charming  greeting  from  Gertrude  Leo- 
Wolf  '34-'35,  but  now  Gertrude  we  are  wait- 
ing for  a  follow-up  message  telling  about  your 
daily  round.     Please  do  not  disappoint  us. 

And  this  inquiry  from  Barbara  Goodell  '29 : 
"I  wonder  what  my  classmates  are  doing  now  ? 
This  is  my  third  year  of  teaching  in  the 
Waltham  Public  School."  Class  of  1929: 
Please  answer  Barbara's  question  and  then 
turn  the  report  over  to  the  Leaves.  It  will 
prove  valuable  news  for  the  next  issue  of  our 
college  paper. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
Margery  Fothergill  '32-'35  withdrew  from 
Lasell  Junior  College  to  enter  the  training 
school  of  the  Hartford  Hospital.  We  shall  miss 
you,  Margery,  but  be  assured  that  you  have 
Lasell's  very  best  wishes  as  you  prepare  for 
your  chosen  life  work. 

From  Paris,  Illinois  we  have  recently  re- 
ceived this  message  from  Mary  Elizabeth 
Thomas  Neal  '29:  "Although  I  have  never 
written  to  Lasell  since  my  graduation  in  '29, 
it  is  not  because  I  haven't  thought  of  my 
friends  there.  I  had  fully  intended  making  the 
jtrip  for  our  reunion  in  '34  but  was  unsuccess- 
|ful  in  finding  any  of  my  mid-western  friends 
o  accompany  me.  I  was  so  shocked  to  read 
Ian  account  of  Helene  Swick's  death  in  the 
jlast  issue  of  the  Leaves.    We  were  such  good 


friends  in  our  senior  year  and  have  since  ex- 
changed greetings. 

"Please  remember  me  to  Miss  Wright,  Miss 
Blackstock  and  Miss  Perley.  How  I  should 
love  to  see  you  all — I  hope  I  can — soon." 

We  trust  Mary's  good  wish  will  materialize. 

What  a  delightfully  characteristic  message  is 
this  to  our  President  from  Grace  Allen  Clarke 
'95  of  Omaha : 

"The  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club 
is  as  flourishing  as  ever.  We  still  meet  once 
a  month  for  luncheon  and  sewing  for  charity. 
That,  with  our  visiting,  keeps  us  busy ! 

"Our  meeting,  early  in  December,  was  at 
Martha  Stone  Adams'  ('91-'93).  May  Tulleys 
'94  entertained  with  Martha.  The  following 
girls  were  present :  Alice  Andreesen  Dietz  '95, 
Mabel  Taylor  Gannett  '95,  Nora  Gibson  Perley 
'87-'89,  Laura  Dales  Woods  '03-'04,  Garnett 
Romans  Auracher  '03-'04,  Frances  Bowman 
Gerner  '94-'96,  Eva  Kennard  Wallace  '97-'98, 
Shirley  Castetter  Donaldson  '06-'07,  Ellen 
Siedentopf  Haas  '94-'96,  Zoe  Hill  Mayne  '01, 
Marjorie  Mayne  '30-'31,  and  May  Tulleys  '94. 

"Those  who  could  not  come  were  Nellie 
Hugus  Caldwell  '81 -'93,  Beatrice  Senter  Carp- 
enter '27,  Katherine  McClanahan  Henske  '06, 
Grace  Beebe  Hoagland  '93-'94,  Elizabeth  Allen 
Paxton  '98  and  Lulu  Peycke  Smith  (Jan.- 
June  '00). 

"All  the  girls  send  their  kindest  wishes  to 
you  and  all  the  'old  girls'.  We  enclose  our  an- 
nual check  for  the  Endowment  Fund  and  hope 
it  is  prospering. 

"With  best  wishes  for  you  and  your  family, 

G.  A.  C." 

We  regret  that  we  failed  to  publish  this  valu- 
able account  of  the  New  Haven  Lasell  Club 
fall  meeting  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Leaves  : 

"I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  so  many  girls 
from  New  Haven  are  at  Lasell  this  year.  I 
do  want  to  tell  you  about  the  meeting  we  had 
at  Jeanette  Gessner  Somers'  ('30)  home  re- 
cently. It  was  the  largest  meeting  we  have  had 
since  I  have  been  in  the  club,  nineteen  girls 
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being  present,  namely:  Leota  M.  Fulton  '19-  girls  in  this  district,  and  three  local  chairmen 

'20,  Mary  Phipps  Fulton   '21,   Helen  Kowal-  were   appointed,   Lizinka   Kuehl   Dawson   '21- 

ewski    Hamilton     '28,     Cornelia     Hemingway  '22  for  the  north  side,  May  Thielens  Peeples 

Killam  '22,  Gertrude  L.  Moeller  '26,  Mildred  '04-'05  for  the  west  side,  and  Julia  Clausen  '29 

Munson  '32,  Charlotte  Ockert  '33,  Emma  Oc-  for  the  south  side,  to  sponsor  smaller  and  more 

kert     '26,     Hazel     Kramer     O'Donnell     '26,  frequent  meetings. 

Katherine   Peck   '35,   Emma   Robinson   Petrie  Virginia     Johnston     '36     and     Persis-Jane 

'12-' 13,    Nancy    Skiff    '33,    Jeanette    Gessner  Peeples  '34-'35  told  the  "old-timers"  something 

Somers  '30,  Phyllis  Stuart  '35,  Ruth  Tolman  of  Lasell  as  it  now  is. 

'18-' 19,  Marjorie  Lowell  Weeks  '23,  E.  Maude  A  nominating  committee,   consisting  of  the 

Williams    '29,    Elsie    Flight    Wuestefeld    '18,  officers  and  the  immediately  preceding  presi- 

Margaret  Beck  Hamlin  '26.  dent,  Gertrude  Wagner  '28,  was  appointed  and 

"The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi-  will  report  at  the  next  meeting, 

dent,      Gertrude      Moeller;      Vice-President,  Charlotte  Thearle  Seelcer  '03-'04  played  ac- 

Phyllis  Stuart ;  Secretary,  E.  Maude  Williams ;  companiments  and   May  Thielens  Peeples  led 

and  Treasurer,  Jeanette  Gessner  Somers.  the    singing    of    several    Lasell    songs,    which 

"The  Spring  Luncheon  will  be  held  again  in  everyone  enjoyed. 

March  this  year,  as  it  was  last,  and  I  will  get  Thirty-eight  members  and  two  guests  were 

in  touch  with  you  at  some  future  date  con-  present,  Lucille  Guertin  Egan  T1-T2,  brought 

cerning  definite  plans  for  it.  her    sma11    daughter,    and    Eleanor    Boadway 

"In  closing  please  extend  to  all  at  Lasell  the  Wilson>  sister  of  Edith  Boadway  McAdam  '21, 

best  wishes  of  was   a   Suest-      All    send    hearty   greetings   to 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  LASELL  CLUB.  La!!1L                               A           A1J  .  ,    _  , 

-r-    T\/r      1    ttt-11-           ,™    r*  I  hose  present  were:  Agnes  Aldnch  Palmer 

E.  Maude  Williams,   29,  Secretary.  ^^     ^^     ^^     ^^     .^^ 

Elizabeth      Thielens      Miller      '04-'05,      Mary 

CHICAGO    LASELL   CLUB  Thielens  Peeples  '04-'05,  Julia  Potter  Schmidt 

The  following  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  '06,  Frances  Avery  Hoof  '06-'07,  Helen  Carter 

the  Chicago  Lasell  Club  does  not  call  for  any  Johnson    '07,    Margherita   Dike    Hallberg   TO, 

comment  from  the  Personals   Editor,  but  we  Lucile  Guertin  Egan  T1-T2,  Katherine  Norris 

wish  to  express  our  regret  over  the  forced  re-  Coambs   'H-T2,   Vera  Wallace   Fenn   T1-T2, 

tirement  on  account  of  business  of  Secretary  Alma    Bunch    '13,    Barbara   Jones    Bates    '14, 

Janet  Price  '33.     We  wish  also  to  acknowl-  Mabel   Jones   Carlton   '14,   Lena   Kelly   Stone 

edge  the  service  of  Mabel  Jones  Carlton  '14,  '14,  Carita  Palmer  Moffett  T4-T5,  Ariel  Long 

who  has  submitted  this  fine  report  at  the  re-  Miller   '17,    Helen   Guertin    Campbell    T6-T7, 

quest  of  President  Helene  Dickson:  Maurine  Moore  Allen  T9-'20,   Doris  Perkins 

The    mid-winter    meeting    of    the    Chicago  Meyer  T9-'20,  Marion  Westphal  Newhall  '19- 

Lasell  Club  was  held  on  January  4,   1936  in  '21,    Marion    Bliven    MacDonald    '21,    Lisinka 

the  English  room  at  Marshall  Field's.     After  Kuehl     Dawson     '21 -'22,     Helene     Grashorn 

luncheon   tentative   plans   were   made   for   the  Dickson    '22,     Cecile    Loomis     Stuebing    '22, 

spring  meeting,  the  first  part  of  May,  at  which  Marion    Brown    Schlosser    '26,    Mary    Mann 

it  is  hoped  Miss  Witherbee  will  be  guest  of  Baird   '27,  Catherine  Tufts  Wiese  '27,  Helen 

honor.     The  exact  date  will  be  set  to  meet  her  Campbell    Sawyer    '27-28,    Gertrude    Wagner 

convenience.  '28,  Julia  Clausen  '29,  Catherine  Morley  King 

The  possibility  of  a  spring  dance  was  dis-  '29>   Dorothy  Taggart   '32,   Gene   Loomis   '32, 

cussed  and  much  enthusiasm  shown.     Contin-  Betsey  Swift  '33,  Mabel  Swift  '35,  Persis-Jane 

ued  efforts  are  being  made  to  contact  all  Lasell  Peeples  '34-'35,  Virginia  Johnston  '36. 
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THE    MID-WINTER    REUNION    OF 
LASELL  ALUMNAE,  INC. 

Saturday  continues  to  be  a  fortunate  choice 
for  Alumnae  meetings,  as  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  people  present  at  the  Mid- 
Winter  Reunion.  It  was  held  at  the  University 
Club  on  February  15,  1936  and  St.  Valentine 
decorations  added  much  to  the  gala  occasion. 
When  we  sat  down  to  the  meal  provided  by  the 
committee,  headed  by  Mrs.  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker,  '22,  we  found  little  red  sail  boats 
with  life  savers  for  ballasts. 

There  was  no  formal  business  meeting,  but 
Mrs.  Shoemaker  welcomed  the  gathering  and 
turned  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  over  to  Miss 
Potter  who  acted  as  toastmistress.  Mrs.  Pris- 
cilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19  was  the  first  speaker. 
She  welcomed  the  members  and  especially  the 
Class  of  1935  with  18  members  present.  She 
spoke  of  the  May  Fete  and  the  Alumnae  ac- 
tivity there  each  year.  She  renewed  the  invita- 
tion to  the  teachers  at  Lasell  to  join  the  Alum- 
nae association.  She  also  said  that  three  peo- 
ple have  become  life  members  this  year,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Dr.  Winslow  was  the  next  speaker  on  the 
program.  He  reported  that  there  are  about 
three  hundred  at  the  college  this  year";  that 
conditions  seem  to  be  better ;  and  that  they  ex- 
pect to  have  Woodland  Park  School  full  next 
year.  If  this  is  true,  the  dream  of  new  build- 
ings is  becoming  more  of  a  reality.  The  course 
in  medical  secretarial  work  that  has  been 
added  this  year  seems  to  be  working  out  very 
well,  and  the  college  is  planning  to  add  a 
course  in  merchandising  next  year.  Dr.  Wins- 
low  invited  every  one  to  go  out  to  the  college 
to  see  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  and  to 
see  the  faculty  dressed  in  their  academic  robes 
at  Commencement.  He  also  spoke  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Alumnae  loans  and  scholarship  gifts. 

Miss  Potter  then  introduced  Mrs.  Winslow 
who  brought  us  a  cheery  word  of  greeting. 

Mr.  Amesbury  spoke  of  the  good  order  in 
which  the  Alumnae  books  are  kept  and  also 
said  a  word  about  the  Endowment  Fund.  He 
asked  that  anyone  knowing  of  a  vacant  posi- 


tion  to    speak   to   him   about   it,    and   in   that 
way  he  may  be  able  to  help  a  Lasell  girl. 

Miss  Irwin  reported  that  one  third  of  the 
school  are  day  pupils  and  for  the  first  time  a 
day  pupil  is  president  of  her  class.  She  then 
proposed  a  toast  to  Miss  Potter  expressing  the 
deep  affection  that  we  all  hold  for  her. 

The  following  people  also  brought  greetings 
to  the  Alumnae :  Mile.  Le  Royer,  Mr.  Dun- 
ham, Mrs.  Sarah  Dyer  Darling,  '00-'01,  presi- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club, 
Mrs.  Statira  McDonald,  Constance  Blackstock, 
'09,  Senora  Orozco,  Clarissa  Gibbs  Smith,  '04- 
'05  and  Louise  Paisley,  '09. 

Mrs.  Wolfe  closed  the  meeting  at  three- 
twenty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HESTER  M.  SHAW,  '28, 

Recording   Secretary. 

Those  present  were :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M. 
Winslow,  Miss  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Amesbury,  Jane  Ford  Amesbury,  '01 -'03, 
Miss  Grace  Irwin,  Mrs.  Statira  McDonald, 
Mile.  LeRoyer,  Senora  Orozco,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Hooker,  Mr.  George  Dunham,  Mr.  Harold 
Schwab,  Miss  Mary  Williams,  Miss  Helen 
Goodrich,  Miss  Kay  Peterson,  Miss  Eleanor 
Perley,  Miss  Muriel  McClelland,  Mrs.  Elvia 
Davis,  Miss  Catharine  Beatley,  Miss  Rosalie 
Martin,  Miss  Madeline  Marsh,  Miss  Ruth 
Moody,  Constance  Blackstock,  '09,  Marjorie 
Winslow  MacCuspie,  '28,  Karin  Eliasson,  '31, 
Ethelyn  Whitney,  '32,  Margaret  Allen,  '29, 
Katherine  Braithwaite,  '29,  Elizabeth  Peirce 
Bittenbender,  '06-'07,  Marion  Briggs,  '08-'10, 
Sarah  Dyer  Darling,  '00-'01,  Lillian  Bethel, '28, 
Helen  Beede,  '21,  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11, 
Betty  Cottrell,  '24,  Edith  Anthony  Carlow,  '06, 
Betty  Cook,  '34,  Anna  Cornwall,  T4-'16,  Mar- 
jorie Morrison  Coburn,  '17,  Marion  Cleveland, 
'35,  Dorothy  Cole,  '29,  Mildred  Condon,  '35, 
Myra  Davis,  '95-'97,  Barbara  Dean,  '34, 
Christina  Finlayson  Dana,  '28,  Grace  Dunne, 
'33,  Norine  Burroughs  Dillingham,  '97,  Bar- 
bara Erickson,  '33,  Barbara  Edmands,  '33, 
Marion  Kingdon  Farnum,  '29,  Mildred  Peirce 
Fuller,    '06,    Edna    Thurston    Follett,    '03-'07, 
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Clara  Giarla,  '31,  Helen  Gerrett,  '16,  Shirley  Parsons,    '35,    Charlotte    Phillips,    '33,    Janice 

Gould,  '33,  Miss  Helen  Gruchy,  Preble  Bor-  Piper,  '35,  Louise  Paisley,  '09,  Natalie  Park, 

den  Gruchy,  '29,  Eleanor  Gebelein,  '35,  Mil-  '32,  Dorothy  Quinn,  '27  Penelope  Rockwood, 

dred  Gaffney,  '28-'29,  Maude  Simes  Harding,  '21-'22,   Lillian    Ray,    '33,    Eleanor    Ramsdell, 

'06,    Helen    Hall,    '34,    Ruth    Hayden,    '20,  '35,  Hattie  Greenleaf  Smith,  '87,  Phyllis  Raf- 

Dorothy  Inett,  '30,  Barbara  Iris,  '35,  Esther  ferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  Irene  Sauter  Sanford, 

Josselyn,  '27,  Elsie  Moore  Johnson,  '30,  Celia  '06,    Caroline    Smith,    '35,    Antoinette    Meritt 

Kinsley,    '34,    Pauline   Kelly,    '35,    Julia    Kit-  Smith,  '23,  Mary  King  Sargent,   '21,   Phyllis 

teridge,  '17-'19,  Ruth  Libby,  '31,  Roberta  Mor-  Jensen     Swensen,     '30,     Marietta     Steadfast 

rill,    '35,    Louella    Bassett    Maynard,    '16-'20,  Chase,  '24,  Adrienne  Smith,  '23,  Hester  Shaw, 

Marjorie  MacClymon,  '32,  Natalie  North,  '34,  '28,  Muriel  Thacker,  '34  Miss  Margaret  Tor- 

Marjorie    Simes    Nickerson,    '16-' 10,    Miriam  rie,  Julia  Rankin  Wells,  '20,  Priscilla  Winslow, 

Nichols,  '31-'34,  Mildred  Cloake  Norbury,  '16,  '35,  Rachel  Whittemore,   '35,   Priscilla  Alden 

Mildred  Strain  Nutter,   '17,   Norma   Noonan,  Wolfe,  '19,  Eleanor  McCarthy  Williams,  '16, 

'35,  Charlotte  Newcomb,  '34,  Nellie  Taft  Olm-  Margaret    Walsh,    '34-'35,    Catherine    Walsh, 

stead,   '90-'91,   Anne  E.   O'Brien,   '35,   Helen  '35,  Helen  Allen,  '34,  Denise  Gile,  '35,  Evelina 

Perry,  '24,  Pauline  Butler  Poore,  '21,  Martha  Perkins,   '15,  and   Clarissa  Gibbs   Smith,   '04- 

'05. 
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Atlantic  Pipe  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

237  ALBANY  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pipe  Fittings  and 
Valves 

Steam  Specialties 


Costumes     and     Wigs     for     the    Amateur 

Stage   Plays,   Operas,    Pageants, 

Masquerades,    etc. 

Hayden    Costume 
Company 

J.  M.  Vine,  Proprietor 
Member  National    Costumers'  Association 

786  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 


Some  30,000 
knowing  Greater 
Boston  women 
order  their  groceries  by  telephone  from 
S.  S.  Pierce's.  Lasell  girls,  please  copy! 
Order  your  candies,  perfumes,  toiletries  and 
delicacies  from  New  England's  largest  vari- 
ety.    Ask  for  our  catalogue,  "The  Epicure." 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Stores    in    Boston,    Newton,    Brookline,    Belmont 
Telephone,    LONgwood    13  00 


Tel.   Capitol  7079 


Boston  &  Lynn 


J.  Pearlstein  and   Sons 


Copper-Tinsmiths,    Platers   &   Retinners 


Sheet  Metal  Specialists 


Represented  by  Albert  A.  Pearlstein 


80  Brighton  Street       BOSTON,  MASS. 


M.  F.  FOLEY  COMPANY 

"Boston's  Real  Fish  House" 

Purveyors  of  Sea  Food  to  Clubs, 
Hotels,  Restaurants,  Schools,  Hos- 
pitals, Institutions  and  Transpor- 
tation Companies. 

COR.  FRIEND  AND  UNION  STREETS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  CAPitol  2800 

Sea  Food  from  the  Original  Source 
of  Supply 


PATRONIZE 


OUR 
ADVERTISERS 


PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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DWINELL-WRIGHT 

WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 

Dwinell-W right  Company 

311  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEWTON  NATIONAL 
BANK 

384  Centre  Street  at  Newton  Corner 

An  Independent  National  Bank 
for  All  the  Newtons 

MEMBER    OF    FEDERAL    RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


NEW  ENGLAND'S 
FINEST  MILK 

That  Hood  Dairy  Products  have  been  selected 
by  Lasell  Junior  College  is  another  tribute  to 
our  reputation  for  dependability  and  high 
Quality. 


HOOD'S  MILK 


TO  OUR  MANY 


FRIENDS  AT 


LASELL 


THANK  YOU 


FRASER'S 


TOURS  EVERYWHERE 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
winter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
for  LASELL  students. 

Mrs.  Seth  C.  Bassett 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

JOHN  E.  COX 

NEWTONVILLE 

Candy  At  Wholesale 


MENTION     THE     LEAVES 


A  Half  Century 
of  Service    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

V^ATERING  to  the  needs  of 
publishers,  colleges,  schools,  banks  and  large 
users  of  printing   has  not  brought  us  to  our 
present  size  without  achieving  a  long  list  of 
satisfied  customers  and  loyal  friends. 

THE    HEFFERNAN    PRESS 

150  Fremont  Street 
WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers   to 

The  Lasell  Leaves 

and   other  good   magazines 

MENTION     THE     LEAVES 
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°\Joung  English  Peeresses    .     .     .     . 

When  they  depart  for  finishing  schools  in  France,  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol,  carry  always  in  one  corner  of  their  traveling  cases  the  few 
essential  skin  charms  by  Yardley  to  protect  and  perfect  their  lovely 
complexions.  A  soap — Yardley's  English  Lavender — whose  renowned 
gentle  purity  guards  sparkling  clearness  always.  A  cream — Yardley's 
English  Complexion  Cream,  to  soften  and  smooth  with  its  light,  delicate 
texture.  A  powder — Yardley's  English  Lavender — whose  soft  vitality 
spreads  a  mist  of  beauty.  And,  for  special  occasions,  when  Cousin 
Ronald  brings  Lord  Tommie  calling,  those  subtle  tinted,  inspired 
cosmetics  and  perfumes  that  perfect  so  radiant  a  picture.  All 
available  in  America,  at  finer  stores. 


are 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THF 
QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND 


Yardley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  620  Fifth  Avenue,  (Rockefeller  Center)  New  York 
City,  33,  Old  Bond  Street,  London.     And  in  Paris,  Toronto,  Sydney. 


YARDLEY     of     LONDON 


Compliments  of 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  CO.,  INC. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  Fine  Foods 


MASON  &  LAXTON  ENGRAVING  CO. 


Designers 


ENGRAVERS 

7  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 
Breakers  2365 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Liberty  4265 


Illustrators 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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The 
Lois   Robbins   Shoppe 

Ladies'  Silk  Hosiery  and  Underwear 

Sweaters  Skirts 

Girls'  Sport  Socks 

Skating  Caps  and  Scarf  Sets 

313  Walnut  Street        N.  N.  5185 
Newtonville 


Furniture  and  Piano 
MOVERS 


Auburndale 


West  Newton 


JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EX.  CO. 
SORowe  WEStNtn  1290 


Jeninngs    Linen 
Company,  Inc. 

We   Specialize   in    the   Following  Supplies 
For  Schools  and  Colleges 


Bath  Towels 
Bath  Mats 
Bed  Spreads 
Blankets 


Table  Linen 
Sheets 
Pillow  Cases 


Face  Towels 
Kitchen  Towels 
Mattress  Pads 
Mattress  Covers 


Telephone  LIB.  4267-4268 
31   Bedford  Street,  Boston 

Compliments  of 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. 

14  Fulton   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Wholesale  Druggists 


Middlesex  Electric 
Supply  Co. 

"Everything  Electrical" 

Special  Discounts  to  Students 
and  Graduates 

689  Main  St.,  WALTHAM 
Telephone   Wal.   0437 


Wright  &  Ditson 

344  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL 
WINTER  SPORTS   EQUIPMENT 

Skates   Skiis   Snowshoes   Sleds    Toboggans 


Deposits    $5,876,000 
Surplus  644,648 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
STORAGE  VAULTS 


West  Newton  Savings 
Bank 

Hours :  8 :30  a.  m.  to  3 :00  p.  m.  Daily 
8:30  a.  m.  to  12  M  Saturday 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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DEDICA  TION 

TO  HELEN  L.  BEEDE,  '21 

whose  unfailing  patience  and  encouragement 

have  become  essential  to  our  success  and 

happiness  during  our  years  at  Lasell 
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EDITORIALS 


AN  UNUSUAL  OCCUPATION 

Margaret  Bourke- White  was  born  in  New 
York  City  and  moved  to  the  Middle  West 
when  she  was  very  young.  As  her  father  was  a 
naturalist,  she  grew  up  with  a  great  fondness 
for  all  living  things,  especially  reptiles.  In  high 
school  she  specialized  in  Natural  History,  and 
took  a  course  in  photography.  Her  first  year 
of  college  was  spent  at  Columbia,  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Her  funds  giving  out  at  this  time,  she  procured 
a  position  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
Cleveland  for  a  year,  thus  saving  enough  money 
to  go  to  Cornell  for  her  senior  year. 

Margaret  Bourke-White  did  not  become  im- 
mediately famous  or  even  recognized.  She 
could  have  taken  a  position  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  City  after  her 
graduation,  but  she  realized  that  photography 
was  to  be  her  life  work.  She  had  many  dis- 
appointments. But  through  perseverance,  she 
finally  gained  permission  to  take  pictures  of 
the  Otis  Steel  Company.  She  spent  every 
penny  she  had  for  supplies,  and  was  about  to 
give  up  in  despair,  when  the  president  of  the 
company  saw  her  results,  and  immediately 
bought  a  dozen  of  her  pictures  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  Her  labors  were  not,  then, 
in  vain.  Margaret  Bourke-White  became 
famous.  She  has  traveled  extensively  and  has 
taken  pictures  in  many  of  the  largest  industries. 
Augusta  Williamson,  '37 . 


has  no  chance  against  the  evil  forces  of  des- 
tiny." At  last  the  outstanding  award  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  was  presented  to  him,  not  for 
one  work  alone  but  for  his  entire  contribution 
to  literature.  Among  these  are  Six  Characters 
in  Search  of  an  Author,  1922;  The  Living 
Mask,  1924;  and  As  You  Desire  Me  in  1931. 

Meta  Searles,   '37. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  AWARD 

Signor  Pirandello  never  wrote  a  play  until 
he  was  forty-five  years  of  age !  Up  to  this  time 
he  taught  in  a  normal  school  for  women  in 
Rome,  his  specialty  being  Italian  Literature. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  poems,  short  stories, 
and  novels.  In  1921  he  felt  that  he  would 
resign  from  active  teaching  in  order  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  writing.  He  pessimistically 
struggled  along,  writing  plays.  In  1925,  with 
a  company  of  his  own  organization,  he  began 
a  tour  of  the  Continent.     His  theme  is  "Man 


A  WELCOME  TO  THE  BANANA 

At  intervals,  certain  habits  or  fashions  re- 
turn to  public  favor  such  as  wearing  bangs, 
playing  parchesi,  and  knitting ;  but  now,  after 
several  hundred  years  of  comparative  insigni- 
ficance, we  welcome  the  return  of  the  banana. 
A  report  by  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Laboratories 
reveals  that  only  those  two  perennial  favorites, 
vanilla  and  chocolate,  surpass  banana  in  popu- 
lar ice  cream  flavors. 

With  civilization  came  the  removal  of  this 
valuable  fruit  to  the  background  of  the  modern, 
machine-minded  person's  diet.  However,  an 
editorial  in  the  Herald  points  out  that  it  is 
rich  in  carbohydrates,  low  in  fat,  contains  vita- 
mins A,  B,  C,  E,  and  G,  and  several  minerals, 
and  is  especially  good  for  babies.  With  these 
revelations  coming  into  public  notice,  perhaps 
it  will  be  easier  to  tolerate  the  person  who, 
upon  entering  an  ice  cream  parlor,  orders  a 
banana  split,  and  actually  devours  with  evident 
enjoyment  a  horrible  concoction  of  sauces,  ice 
cream,  and  cherries.  The  banana  is  finally 
reached,  however,  and  possibly  this  is  sufficient 
reward  for  the  preceding  mouthfuls. 

Can  it  be  due  to  their  banana  diet,  over 
which  they  have  had  dominion  for  so  many 
years,  that  apes  and  South  Sea  islanders  are 
untroubled  by  the  modern  craze  for  "swing" 
music,  by  financial  redistribution  problems,  by 
increasing  automobile  catastrophes,  and  by 
horse-racing  dilemmas  ? 

Whether  one's  diet  can  effect  the  problems  of 
the  world  is  doubtful,  but  facts  prove  that  the 
banana's  return  is  being  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  public ;  and  with  the  banana  comes,  per- 
haps,  a   new   health   and  prosperity. 

Deborah   York,  '36. 
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MODERN  HOUSING 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  MODERN  HOUSING  American  types  are  many ;  some  people  prefer 

_,                                 c  u         a    ~i™™o„f  ic  the    English    wood-and-stucco    effect;    while 

The  encouragement  of  home  development  is  &                                              „«.jiaco  nf 

.     .     .             iu            ,.  ;„  tu;c  pr,  others  like  the  Norman  manor.    Regardless  of 

being  emphasized  more  than  ever  in  this  era  a 

,                  r          ,           •         xt«     t,nm«  ,-  how  old  the  architecture  may  be,  the  occupants 

of  recovery  from  depression.    New  homes  are  1      '      <■        j 

.    -*      ..                   .   •          AoiaA  „„  must  install  the  very  latest  of  modern  con- 
being  built;  old  ones  are  being  remodeled  or  ' 

redecorated;  and  an  interest  in  interior  deco-  vemences- 

ration  and  period  furniture  has  been  revived.  Homes  of  the  above  type  have  recently  been 

The  newest  and  most  daring  development  is  built  in  towns  in  Greater  Boston  as  the  result 

the  contemporary  type  of  home,  its  contour  of  a  home  development  plan  brought  about 

consisting  of  straight  lines  and  blocks,  angles,  by  one  of  the  Boston  department  stores.     In 

and  circles.     Such  houses  may  now  be  seen  these  dwellings,   eighteenth  century  furniture 

daily  at  the  exhibit  of  "Motohomes"  on  the  is  the  most  popular.    These  pieces  blend  nicely 

banks   of   the    Charles   River   in    Cambridge,  with  modern  furniture,  and  are  always  in  style. 

These   structures    are   built   about    a   central  Such    immortal    cabinet-makers    as    Thomas 

motor  unit  which  feeds  electric  power  to  all  Chippendale,  Robert  Adam,  Thomas  Sheraton, 

the  rooms  at  one  time.    The  frame  is  steel,  and  George    Hepplewhite,    and    Duncan     Phyffe 

the  outside  is  finished  in  cement  with  linings  should  contribute  to  your  home.    The  kitchens, 

of  asbestos.     On  the  roofs  are  sun  terraces,  however,  are  certainly  not  of  the  eighteenth 

play  decks,  and  pent-house  gardens.     Inside  century.     They  are  modern  to  the  very  ceil- 

these  fashionably  decorated  homes  are  a  few  ings.    Refrigerator,  stove,  and  sink  are  where 

new  modern  developments  in  housing.    In  each  they  should  be  in  order  to  save  steps.     The 

room  is  a  radio  built  into  the  wall.    A  perfect  equipment  is  all  electric— from  the  stove  to  the 

ventilating  system — purified  warm  air  in  win-  clock. 

ter,  and  cool  air  in  summer — is  located  in  every  Colors,  too,  are  the  newest.  Such  a  delight- 
room.  The  kitchens  are  small  and  compact  ful  combination  as  coral,  dove  gray,  and  Colo- 
and  made  to  save  steps  and  time.  Refrigerator,  nial  blue ;  and  a  living  room,  with  dead  white 
stove,  sink,  and  preparation  surface  are  all  in  walls,  done  in  yellow-gold,  red,  and  cobalt  blue 
one  and  topped  with  scratchless,  dentless  metal,  are  two  interesting  examples.  For  those  who 
The  cabinets  are  above,  and  just  over  these  love  strictly  American  furnishings,  an  Early 
is  an  indirect  lighting  system.  The  bulbs  are  Colonial  maple  set  might  well  be  a  favorite, 
inclosed  in  a  small  cabinet  of  frosted  glass,  One  bedroom  of  this  type  is  patriotically  deco- 
lending  a  modern  effect  to  a  useful  fixture.  rated  in  red,  white,  and  blue. 

The  colors  used  in  decorating  are  unusual.  At  the  recent  Hotel  Men's  Exposition  in  the 

Such  combinations  are  raspberry  and  white  for  Copley  Plaza,  Boston,  a  tiny  collapsible  kit- 

the  bath,  brown  and  peach  for  the  kitchen,  and  chen  was  shown.     "This  kitchen,"  the  manu- 

marine  blue  and  apricot  for  a  dinette  are  note-  facturers  state,  "may  be  tucked  away  in  the 

worthy.  bathroom  or  closet  of  your  small  apartment!" 

Of  course,  not  all  homes  are  built  in  the  Painted  black  and  trimmed  with  chromium,  this 
severe  lines  of  modern  trends.     Houses  are  attractive  cabinet  opens  to  reveal  a  stove,  re- 
still  being  constructed  to  conform  wholly  or  frigerator,    sink,   preparation   surface,   cabinet, 
partially   with    period    styles    of    architecture,  and  electric  light — all  in  one. 
The  Cape  Cod  Colonials  are  popular;  Federal  Houses    are    made    by    manufacturers    and 
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their  industries  to  be  comfortable  and  con- 
venient for  you.  It  is  up  to  you  to  make  them 
homes  by  adding  your  own  personal  touch, 
which  is  so  important — not  because  of  its  re- 
sult, but  because  of  the  everlasting  spirit  be- 
hind it. 

Mary  Murray,  '36. 


MODERN  FURNISHINGS 

In  the  new  houses,  as  well  as  in  public  build- 
ings, there  are  many  startling  additions  to  in- 
terior furnishings. 

A  new  cork  tile  is  being  used  on  the  floor 
of  hospitals,  libraries,  banks,  and  even  private 
homes.  It  contains  millions  of  dead-air  cells 
that  muffle  the  footsteps. 

Living-room  floors  are  now  being  covered 
with  linoleum.  It  wears  better  and  is  easier  to 
clean. 

To  make  small  rooms  look  larger,  wallpaper 
has  a  horizontal  design,  and  mirrors  are  placed 
in  various  places  in  the  room. 

In  a  small  house,  a  dining  nook  or  alcove 
can  be  ingeniously  arranged  with  a  circular 
curtain  enclosing  it.  The  table  is  placed  on  a 
circular  rug. 

The  all-metal  kitchens  are  the  newest  thing 
out.  Metal  sinks,  metal  table,  metal  range, 
and  metal  broiler,  make  up  this  original  and 
unique  kitchen,  with  built-in  overhead  lighting. 

The  prefabricated  panel  bathroom  supplies 
the  need  for  an  extra  cabinet.  A  drop-down 
hamper  is  placed  below  the  lavatory,  thus  sav- 
ing space.  The  leak-proof  panel  can  be  re- 
moved for  piping.  The  overhead  lighted  medi- 
cine cabinet  and  mirror,  the  special  shower- 
tub  combination,  and  the  octagonal  bathroom 
window  are  all  new  features  of  the  new  bath- 
rooms. There  is  even  the  ultra-modern  corner 
model  bath  where  a  recessed  bath  is  not  de- 
sired, or  where  there  is  no  room  for  it. 

Bunk  bedsteads  are  coming  in  fashion  again, 
with  drawers  and  cupboards  built  in  under- 
neath. Built-in  bureaus  and  chest  of  drawers 
are  without  legs,  and  start  from  the  floor,  thus 
obviating  the  need  of  dusting  under  them. 

Mary  Elton,  '36. 


BY  THE  DARK  IONIAN  SEA 

I 

Below  her  rolled  the  dark  Ionian  sea, 
Its  cold  waves  foaming  on  the  rugged  shore, 
Its  cold  waves  moaning  on  the  bleak,  bare  shore 
As  if  they  shared  the  sorrow  in  her  heart — 
The  sorrow  which  had  brought  fair  Sappho  there- 
There  on  the  rocks  beside  the  swirling  sea, 
There  by  her  lover  whom  the  sea  had  claimed. 
"Dear    one,    can    you    hear   me?      I    call   to    thee 
To  tell  thee  that  our  love  shall  always  be 
As  strong,  as  great,  as  yonder  rocky  cliff, 
As    constant   as   the   breaking   waves   below, 
As  full  of  beauty  as  the  stars  above, 
As  pure  as  the  pale  moon  that  softly  glows 
Upon  two  lovers,  oh  so  far  apart. 
But  on  that  day  when  my  long  task  is  o'er, 
Then  shall  I  come  to  join  thee,   dear  Phaon. 
'Tis  for  this  day  so  near  at  hand  I  live; 
And  so  I  say  farewell,  dear  one,  until 
Until  I  join  thee  in  love's  paradise." 
Along  the  winding,  narrow  path  she  went, 
Back  to  her  father's  rumbling  country  house, 
A  house  where  pride  and  glory  were  as  kings, 
The  haughty   rulers  of  all  mortals  there 
Except  the  daughter  of  the  arrogant  lord, 
The  lady  Sappho  who  did  not  bow  down, 
The  lovely  Sappho  who  had  dared  to  fall 
In  love  with  one  of  lowly  class,  Phaon, — 
A  common  slave  of  undetermined  birth. 
Her  father,  resting  on  the  porch  beheld 
His  mourning  child  so  pitiful,  so  sad, 
And  wondered  if  he  had  not  been  unjust. 
Should  he  have  sent  Phaon  before  that  court 
Where  one  was  doomed  to  be  a  sacrifice, 
To  find  himself  hurled  from  Leucadian  rock 
Far  down  into  the  foaming  sea  below? 
He  rose  and  kissed  the  drooping  head  so  fair, 
And  murmured  kindly   words   of   sympathy. 
"My  father,  you  who  took  from  me  my  love 
Because  he  was  a  slave,  unfit  for  me, 
For  me,   the  daughter  of  proud  Tullius; 
But  this  I  know:  the  time  will  come  when  one 
May  fall  in  love  and  marry  whom   she  please, 
Unhampered  by  the  barriers  of  class, 
The  iron  walls  that  stand  so  firm  today. 
By  then  the  two  of  us  will  be  no  more; 
The  love  you  tried  to  kill  shall  live  with  me, 
Each  joy,  each  tear,  each  sweet  embrace  shall  live, 
For  I  shall  write  in  verses  of  my  love. 
The  hour  is  getting  late— I  say  goodnight." 

II 

And  poetry  of  beauty  did  she  write, 
Each  verse  so  full  of  pathos  and  of  love 
That  fame  and  glory  came  to  her  locked  door. 
The  saddened  Sappho  would  not  let  them  in — 
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Alone  she  stayed  to  dream  of  him  she  lost, 

Phaon,  the  inspiration  of  her  work. 

To  him  she  wrote,  for  him  alone  she  lived. 

To  her  came  many  suitors  rich  and  brave. 

She  said  to  all  of  them,  "My  heart  is  given — good 

day." 
And  all  but  one  obeyed  her  simple  wish; 
Alcaeus  would  not  leave  her  to  her  dream; 
Her  fragile  beauty  haunted  him  each  day, 
Her  golden  hair,   her  tragic  violet  eyes 
Which  cried,  "I  love  Phaon;  why  must  I  live? 
Dear  Aphrodite,  hear  me,  make  me  free." 
Enshrined  on  Mount  Olympus  high  was  she, 
The  lovely  Aphrodite  of  her  prayer, 
Who  heard  and  brushed  aside  a  tear,  then  said: 
"I   make   thee   free;    Phaon  is  waiting   there." 
Fair  Sappho   sped  along  the  winding  path; 
At  last  she  stood  before  the  cold  green  sea, 
At  last  she  came  to  join  her  dear  Phaon. 
"Dear  one,  can  you  hear  me?     I  call  to  thee." 
A  crested  wave  brought   Phaon's  sweet  response. 
Then  from  Leucadian  rock  fair  Sappho  lept, 
Her   arms  outstretched   to   clasp   her  lover   close. 
Above  them  rolled  the  dark  Ionian  sea, 
Its  cold  waves  foaming  on  the  rugged  shore, 
Its  cold  waves  moaning  on  the  bleak,  bare  shore. 

Mary  Hoit,  '36. 


"OUR  MOVIE  MADE  CHILDREN" 
By  Henry  James  Forman 

The  Scope  of  Motion  Pictures 
The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  given  us 
another  educational  system.  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert, 
president  of  the  University  of  Florida,  declares, 
"the  motion  picture  in  its  present  stage  is  the 
most  powerful  influence  now  known,  and  as  its 
use  increases  and  its  field  of  operation  develops, 
its  power  to  influence  the  public  will  increase." 
The  movie  audience  in  the  United  States 
alone  consists  of  77,000,000  weekly,  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  of  which  are  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-five.  Can  we  doubt  the  in- 
fluence of  motion  pictures,  especially  when  we 
learn  that  boys  and  girls  from  eight  to  nineteen 
years  old  average  "a  movie  a  week?" 
What  They  See  and  What  They  Remember 
From  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent  of  all 
pictures  deal  with  love,  sex,  crime,  or  mys- 
tery. Children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
thirteen  say  that  they  dislike  pictures 
which  are  sad  or  which  show  killing  and  bad 


men.  However,  the  greatest  percentage  of 
screen  villains  are  played  by  attractive  men 
who  do  not  always  give  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing wrong.  In  fifteen  out  of  fifty-seven  pic- 
tures, criminals  go  unpunished.  Thus  it  is 
apparent  that  children  will  not  gain  from  films 
goals  of  the  types  exemplified  by  Jesus,  Lin- 
coln, Edison,  Jane  Addams,  or  Florence  Night- 
ingale. There  are,  of  course,  excellent 
pictures  such  as  "The  Covered  Wagon"  and 
"Ben  Hur,"  but  how  seldom  these  are  shown 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  films  from 
which  bad  influences  are  retained. 

The  majority  of  children  come  in  contact 
with  movies  once  or  twice  a  week.  Any  insti- 
tution touching  life  so  regularly  becomes  of 
high  importance  to  one's  welfare.  Dr.  Holi- 
day has  remarked,  "My  private  guess  is  that 
pictures  play  a  considerably  larger  part  in  the 
child's  imagination  than  do  books."  Very 
young  children  often  retain  sixty  per  cent  as 
much  of  a  picture  as  do  adults.  The  screen  is 
positively  one  of  the  most  powerful  single  in- 
struments in  the  education  of  our  population 
— even  stronger  than  books  or  schools. 

Physical  Effects 

The  movies  produce  definite  and  positive 
physical  effects  upon  the  spectators.  The  hyp- 
nograph  which  is  a  recorder  of  the  restlessness 
of  a  sleeper,  has  been  used  in  a  series  of  sur- 
veys concerning  the  influence  of  movies  upon 
children.  Only  one  in  a  hundred  persons  sleeps 
a  full  hour  without  a  movement.  The  age,  sex, 
and  mental  "set"  of  children  make  differences 
in  the  effects  of  movies.  After  seeing  a  picture, 
boys  show  an  average  increase  of  about  twenty- 
six  per  cent  and  girls  fourteen  per  cent  greater 
hourly  motility  than  in  normal  sleep.  Some 
children  have  disturbed  sleep  for  four  to  five 
nights  after  watching  a  movie.  It  has  been 
found  that  scenes  of  sports  and  exciting  action 
cling  to  the  memory  longest. 

Post-movie  effects  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  brightness  or  dullness  of  a  child.  A  con- 
dition of  fatigue  decreases  motility  but  adds 
to  irritableness ;  this  state  is  the  same  as  is 
produced  by  saporific  drugs  and  is  not  restful. 
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Significant  increases  of  fatigue — no  matter 
what  the  cause — are  detrimental  to  health  and 
growth.  As  frequent  attendance  at  movies 
leads  to  habit  formation,  children  should  at- 
tend only  selected  types  of  motion  picture  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  one  chain  group  of  theatres  which 
furnishes  children's  play  rooms  and  first  aid 
rooms.  Some  children  become  so  hysterical 
that  it  takes  more  than  an  hour  to  quiet  them. 
Lon  Chaney  pictures  seem  to  be  the  most 
horrifying  to  a  child,  and  wild  west  stories 
and  war  films  have  similar  effects.  "Saturday 
serials"  keep  children  wrought  up  from  week 
to  week,  and  a  picture  of  extreme  emotional 
content  leaves  a  physical  imprint  for  as  long 
as  seventy  hours.  It  is  the  boys  under  twelve 
who  suffer  from  visual  fatigue  more  than 
others ;  it  is  these  boys  who  re-enact  the  rob- 
beries and  hold-ups  shown  at  the  movies. 

Horror  and  Fright  Pictures 

Henry  James  Forman  writes,  "It  is  where 
the  child  can  see  no  escape  from  danger  for  his 
favorites  that  agony  consumes  and  terror 
ravages  his  nerves."  Certainly,  a  child  does 
not  stop  to  realize  that  it  is  not  a  living  girl 
but  a  dummy  which  falls  twenty  feet  to  death. 
Pictures  showing  apes  climbing  in  bedroom 
windows  and  carrying  off  the  heroine  leave 
children  with  a  nervous  tension  when  entering 
a  darkened  room.  Children  state  that  they 
had  terrible  dreams  or  nightmares  after  seeing 
such  pictures,  and  some  even  admit  that  they 
had  to  be  taken  home  in  the  middle  of  a  pic- 
ture. These  horrors  often  become  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  young  people  and  they  imagine  them- 
selves as  the  objects  of  such  terrors.  Some  of 
these  pictures  are  "The  Phantom  of  the 
Opera."  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  "The  Cat 
Creeps,"  and  "The  Lost  World."  In  some 
cases  the  total  effect  of  a  horror  picture  may 
be  comic ;  yet,  the  child  reacts  to  only  separate 
scenes  of  horror  or  fright.  Despite  parents 
"It's  only  a  picture,"  it  has  great  reality  to  the 
child.  In  the  theatre  there  is  no  outlet  for 
such  emotional  tension ;  it  is  all  suppressed. 


Unmarked  Slates 

The  mind  of  a  child  may  be  called  an  un- 
marked slate.  What  do  we  want  to  write 
and  remain  permanently  on  this  slate?  As  a 
nation,  we  believe  in  high  standards  of  living: 
pure  food,  sanitation,  best  obtainable  instruc- 
tion and  education  for  our  children.  What 
should  we  say  if  a  questionable  character  were 
to  take  charge  of  our  children's  schooling?  The 
opposition  would  be  great  and  pronounced.  Is 
not  the  vast  output  of  pictures  to  which  we 
expose  children's  minds  for  influence  and  im- 
print at  least  of  equal  importance?  Yes,  but 
where  is  the  outcry  against  this  force? 

Marjorie  Andrews,  '36. 

To  be  concluded  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Leaves. 


ELIZABETH  BEAMER,  *37 

of  Hilo,   Hawaii,   displays  her  talents  as  an  inter- 
preter of   Hawaiian   dances. 
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SHORT  STORTES  *ts  gates — an(*  a"ways  an^  unceasingly  the  deli- 
cate, sad  little  face  of  Anne  of  Bohemia.  Rich- 
ard  cherished   her   fragility   and   strength,   so 

hlAlKs  strangely  intermingled.     He  loved  her  auburn 

A  young  lad  of  fifteen  was  standing  before  hair  with  its  gold  high  lights.     His  aesthetic 

the  lovely  picture  of  a  girl.    His  fair,  youthful  soui   reveled   in   her  grace   of  movement  and 

face  was  alight  with  exaltation.  dignity  of  bearing. 

"I  did  it  for  you,  my  Anne  of  Bohemia !  -  For  Richard  had  an  aesthetic  soul.     As  he 

'Twas  the  thought  of  you  which  forced  me  to  ^  by  hig  fire>  fingers  of  Hght  played  with  his 

ride   into   the   midst   of  the   angry   crowd   of  soft;  blond  hair  &nd  caressed  his  sensitive  face, 

peasants  and  calm  them.    The  memory  of  the  painting  him  t0  look  more  than  ever  like  the 

one  time  that  I  saw  you  and  heard  your  beau-  pQet  ^^  ^  heaftj  he  wag      Hig  ,ove  fof 

tiful  voice  was  in  my  mind  and  I  was  not  Ae  beautiful  dominated  his  life.    At  this  time, 

afraid !    I  quelled  their  revolt !    I,  Richard  II  Anne  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  his  life> 

of  England !    Will  you  be  proud  of  me  now,  and  hence  mistress  of  hig  fate 
Anne?    Am  I  now  worthy  to  have  you  for  my 
wife,  next  year?" 

Richard  picked  up   the   picture   of  his  be-  "Richard,  tomorrow  you  will  be  twenty-one. 

loved  and  carried  it  with  him  to  his  favorite  I  have   lived  here  in  England  for  five  years 

chair  before  the  huge  stone  fireplace.    He  was  with  you.     They've  been  happy  years,  dear, 

alone  in  his  enormous  bedroom,  the  largest  in  'though  I  have  been  a  bit  homesick  at  times." 

the  palace.    His  mind  traced  the  events  of  the  "Yes,  my  Anne.    Tomorrow  I  will  be  twen- 

day  and  he  felt  himself  tingle  with  the  recol-  ty-one,  and   I've   planned  a  surprise  for  you 

lection.     It  was  the  most  important  event  of  and  for  my  two  worthy  uncles.     Tomorrow  I 

his  life,  so  far.     He  had  quelled  the  revolt  of  shall  proclaim  myself  acting  monarch!     I'm  of 

the  peasants.     He  had  handled  them  tactfully  age  now,  and  intend  to  handle  my  own  affairs, 

and  firmly.     His  uncles,   who  were  the   real  I  can  rule  far  more  intelligently  than  the  Duke 

rulers  until  Richard  became  of  age,  had  not  of  Gloucester.     Don't  you  think  so,  Anne?" 

known  what  to  do.    When  Wat  Tyler,  the  rebel  "Oh,    Richard,    I    know    you'll    be   a   wise, 

leader  had  been  killed,  things  had  looked  espe-  benevolent  ruler.     You  will  have  a  great  re- 

cially  bad.    Then  Richard  had  taken  things  into  sponsibility,  though." 

his  own  hands.  ^  The  peasants  had  seen  a  flam-  So,  during  the  month  of  May,  1389,  Richard 

ing  young  god  in  gold  armor  bear  down  upon  H  became  the  true  ruler  of   England.      The 

them.^  They  heard  this  son  of  Aurora  demand  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  offered  no  resistance 

the   right   to   be   their   leader.     Their   angry,  and  the  people  joyfully  welcomed  the  change, 

sullen  faces  had  become  alight  and  even  slight-  Queen  Anne  watched  her  husband's  rule  a 

ly  amused  at  the  audacity  of  the  boy  king—  little  fearfully.     No  one  knew  and  understood 

and  they  had  followed  him.     Richard  treated  Richard  as  she  did.    She  knew  the  thoughts  of 

them  fairly  and  would  not  allow  their  leaders  his  inmost  soul.     She  knew  that,  although  he 

to  be  punished.    Anne  could  not  bear  violence,  had  pardoned  the  men  who  had  threatened  to 

More   pictures   began   flashing  through   his  seize  his  kingdom  early  in  his  reign,  he  had 

jumbled  brain— the  seething  mass  of  humanity  not  forgotten  them.      She  worried  about  his 

which  had  pressed  about  him,  at  first  angrily,  complex  character,  for  Richard  was  a  strange 

then  worshipfully-the  baffled  face  of  his  uncle,  mixture  of  bravery  and  timidity,  cruelty  and 

Duke  of  Gloucester,  when  he  had  learned  of  tenderness,  indolence  and  energy, 

his   nephew  s   deed-pictures   of   Buckingham  He  always  came  to  her  for  advice,  and  she 

palace  as  it  had  looked  when  Richard  rode  into  never  failed  to  guide  him  well  and  intelligently. 
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When  Richard  dashed  into  her  apartment 
shouting  furiously, 

"I  leave  tomorrow  for  Ireland.  Those 
rebels  can't  get  away  with  this !  I'll  hang  them 
all !"  Anne  quieted  him  and  used  her  woman- 
ly intellect  to  bring  him  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  a  better  way  to  conquer  the  Irish. 

"War  and  violence  never  reap  anything  but 
more  war  and  more  violence.  And  those  things 
are  ugly  and  foreign  to  your  nature,  my  dear. 
You  have  ruled  wisely  and  well  for  eight 
years  now.     You  will  continue  to  do  so." 

"Anne,  what  would  I  do  without  you.  Your 
love  for  peace  and  beauty  brings  my  country 
joy  and  calm.  There  has  never  been  another 
like  you.  Your  advice  seems  to  come  from 
God  himself.  What  manner  of  foolish  things 
would  I  do  if  it  were  not  for  your  counsel?" 

Richard  left  his  wife  with  renewed  strength 
to  do  the  right,  and  the  following  day  he  tra- 
veled to  Ireland.  He  was  greeted  by  the  Irish 
chiefs  in  a  friendly,  courteous  manner,  and 
grew  very  fond  of  them  before  his  departure. 
Their  rugged,  simple  lives  interested  the  king 
intensely.  He  loved  to  watch  the  black-haired, 
pearl-skinned  youngsters  at  their  games,  and 
never  tired  of  the  hilly  Irish  landscape.  The 
quiet  beauty  of  a  mountain  lake  would  remind 
him  of  his  beloved  Anne,  and  he  would  sit 
and  think  of  her  for  hours.  She  had  never 
been  very  robust,  and  her  health  often  caused 
him  much  worry. 

Richard  left  Ireland  feeling  very  satisfied 
with  his  work  there.  He  reached  the  English 
boundary  in  high  spirits.  Soon  he  would  be 
with  his  Anne!  She  would  be  waiting  for 
him,  ready  and  eager  to  hear  how  he  had  made 
peace  with  Ireland  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  She  would  listen  when  he  told  her  of 
the  verdant  beauty  of  the  "Emerald  Isle."  He 
would  describe  to  her  the  clear,  blue  sky  which 
could  so  suddenly  cloud  over  with  a  storm, 
and  as  suddenly  be  blue  and  bright  again.  She 
would  love  to  hear  about  the  gayety  and  green- 
ness of  Ireland,  for  it  was  gayety  and  bright- 
ness which  she  missed  most  in  her  life  in 
London.      How  she  would  laugh   when   he'd 


imitate  the  Irish  brogue!  He  could  hear  her 
now!  And  he  would  see  her  within  an  hour! 
He  spurred  his  horse  brutally. 

She  had  promised  to  light  a  lantern  and 
place  it  in  the  highest  tower  window  of  the 
palace  with  her  own  hands  so  that  he  could  see 
the  light  over  three  miles  away  and  know  she 
was  watching  and  waiting  for  him.  Oh,  was 
there  ever  a  king  or  yeoman  so  fortunate? 

"Ah,  there  is  the  light  now !  See  how  brave- 
ly it  shines  over  the  land.  It  is  clear  tonight. 
There's  not  a  trace  of  fog  and  the  light  is 
twinkling  almost  like  a  star.  I  am  quite  far 
away  still — probably  three  miles.  Oh,  if  only 
I  could  fly !  Anne,  Anne,  I'm  coming  to  you, 
darling." 

When  Richard  reached  the  gates  of  the  pal- 
ace, all  seemed  strangely  silent  and  ominous. 
He  jumped  from  his  foaming  horse  and  ran 
into  the  hall.    Here  he  was  met  by  a  servant. 

"King  Richard,  will  you  come  immediately 
to  the  Queen?     She  is  calling  for  you,  Sire." 

"Calling  for  me.  What  do  you  mean?  Is 
she  ill?  What  is  wrong?  Answer  immedi- 
ately." 

"She  had  a  bad  fall,  Sire.  I  don't  know 
much  about  it,  but  the  Queen  was  coming  from 
the  tower  room  last  night  and  she  slipped  on 
those  steep  stairs.  It's  her  back,  King 
Richard." 

Richard  pushed  the  servant  aside  and  tore 
to  his  wife's  apartment. 

She  was  lying  in  great  pain  and  continually 
calling  for  him.  When  she  saw  him,  she  in- 
stantly stopped  moaning  and  held  out  her  hand. 
He  came  to  the  bedside  and  knelt  beside  her. 
He  could  not  utter  a  word.  His  throat  seemed 
to  swell  and  ache  beyond  endurance. 


The  day  Anne  was  buried,  Richard  felt  as  if 
his  own  soul  was  buried  with  her.  His  sensi- 
tive, passionate  nature  did  not  seem  strong 
enough  to  endure  his  loss.  Soon  after  her 
death  he  revisited  Ireland,  hoping  he  might 
be  soothed  by  a  trip  into  a  country  she  would 
have  loved.  But  he  could  see  nothing  but  a 
lantern,  steep  stairs,  and  her  face. 
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He  returned  to  England  in  a  state  bordering 
on  madness.  We  see  him  now,  after  he  had 
been  forced  to  give  up  his  throne.  He  is  in 
prison,  an  exile  from  his  country. 

"I  won't  need  to  stand  it  much  longer.  I'm 
coming  to  you,  Anne.  Keep  the  light  shining 
in  the  tower.  Ah,  I  see  it  twinkling  now — 
and  the  steep  stairs." 

Emily  Hubbel,  '36. 


THE  CRYBABY 

"Yes,  I  like  this  apartment,"  said  Snowden 
glancing  around  appreciatively  as  we  settled 
ourselves  comfortably  before  the  fire  for  an 
after  dinner  smoke.  "It  looks  like  you,  Jim — 
books,  low  chairs,  careless  refinement  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  It  certainly  is 
a  shame !" 

I  had  been  listening  pleasurably  to  his  praise 
of  my  new  bachelor  quarters  as  I  idly  stuffed 
my  pipe,  but  that  last  remark  of  his  gave  me 
a  jolt.  "A  shame,"  I  inquired,  "What  is  a 
shame  ?" 

"Why,"  said  Snowden,  "that  you  can't  have 
peace  and  quiet  while  you  work." 

"I  can't  have  peace  and  quiet  while  I  work ! 
What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked  laughingly.  "I 
chose  this  apartment  especially  because  there 
are  no  cats,  dogs,  babies  or  parrots  allowed. 
There  is  no  erecting  going  on  hereabouts  and 
not  a  street  car  for  blocks  around.  And,  what 
is  more,  old  man,  I  intend  to  finish  my  new 
novel  within  four  months." 

"Aha,  my  friend,  but  evidently  the  apart- 
ment next  door  has  no  restrictions  on  cats, 
dogs,  parrots  and,  er-ah-babies,"  said  he,  paus- 
ing significantly  with  lifted  eyebrows. 

At  this  point  I  heard  faintly  a  plaintive  cry 
that  was  gradually  becoming  louder  and  more 
demanding.  I  was  aware  that  I  had  been  hear- 
ing that  cry  half  consciously  for  some  time. 
I  began  to  feel  uneasy. 

"It  certainly  is  too  bad,"  continued  Snow- 
den dreamily.  "You  know,  a  friend  of  mine— 
[  don't  believe  you've  met  him,  Jim— Warren 
Fox   (he  wrote  Life  in  the  Malay  Jungle)  — 


well,  as  I  was  saying,  Fox  had  a  peculiar  ex- 
perience. He  was  writing  a  group  of  short 
stories  under  contract,  working  like  fury,  too, 
because  he  only  had  about  six  weeks.  He  sub- 
let an  apartment  from  a  friend  of  his  who 
was  going  abroad,  and  prepared  himself  for 
several  weeks  of  concentrated  and  speedy  writ- 
ing. Well,  he  only  noticed  it  vaguely  at  first, 
the  crying,  I  mean,  from  the  three-year-old 
next  door.  It  didn't  interrupt  him  seriously  at 
first,  but  after  a  while  .  .  .  !  Every  morning 
the  mother  put  her  offspring  out  in  the  court- 
yard to  play,  and  every  morning  that  brat  would 
run  around  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  bawl  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  be  let  in.  It  wasn't 
a  cry  of  grief  that  traditionally  melts  the  heart 
of  stone.  Oh,  no  indeed !  It  was  a  rasping, 
quavering  whine  that  could  be  turned  on  and 
off  by  will,  and  was  never  accompanied  with 
tears.  That  is  what  led  Fox  to  suspect  that 
Junior  had  an  ornery  disposition.  In  the  after- 
noon when  all  good  children  take  naps,  Junior 
wept,  and  his  mother  urged  him  constantly  to 
shut  up.  Now  you  know  such  an  atmosphere 
is  not  conducive  to  writing.  Fox  was  quite 
upset  about  it.  He  stuffed  cotton  in  his  ears, 
moved  his  typewriter  to  a  back  room.  He  shut 
all  the  windows  tight,  and  nearly  suffocated 
from  cigarette  smoke.  But  the  more  he  tried 
to  shut  out  Junior's  noise,  the  more  he  heard 
it.  He  couldn't  write,  because  momentarily  he 
expected  a  yell.  He  even  tried  sleeping  in  the 
day  and  working  at  night,  but  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  best  crying  went  on  at  ten  p.  m. 
and  five  a.  m.  He  couldn't  understand  why 
the  mother  didn't  employ  violence.  He  whiled 
away  grim  hours  imagining  himself  as  Junior's 
father.  He  became  haggard  and  despondent. 
There  were  only  four  weeks  left  and  he  hadn't 
finished  his  first  story.  Those  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  meet  him  at  this  time  were  ap- 
palled by  his  haunted  eyes  and  abominable 
temper.  Fox  is  a  sensitive  fellow,"  said  Snow- 
den, relighting  his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out 
as  he  rambled  on,  "just  like  all  the  rest  of  you 
writers. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "things  were  in  a  bad 
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way,  and  Fox  was  really  desperate  by  this 
time.  No  work  done,  and  no  work  likely  to 
be  done.  So  one  morning  when  his  young 
neighbor  commenced  the  daily  cry-fest,  he 
threw  up  his  hands  in  despair,  muttered,  'Oh, 
Hell,'  strode  out  to  the  courtyard,  turned 
Junior  over  his  knee  and  administered  a  sound 
spanking.  Fox  later  confided  to  me  that  dur- 
ing the  month  in  jail  he  finished  up  his  stories 
in  fine  style.  He  also  stated  that  the  surprised 
look  on  Junior's  face  when  he  felt  his  small 
person  violated  had  so  inspired  himself,  the  au- 
thor, that  he  had  never  written  better  in  his 
life." 

Adelaide  Bull,  '36 


ONIONS 


Mike  Milowitch  looked  out  of  his  dingy 
window  at  the  dirty  brown  soil,  heaved  in  the 
places  where  the  spring  thaw  had  been  suc- 
cessful— at  that  dirty  brown  soil  which  had 
robbed  him  of  his  youth,  his  freedom.  That 
soil  was  his  pitiless  master,  crushing  him  lower 
and  lower.  It  was  repugnant  soil,  a  grimy  sort 
that  settled  itself  under  his  fingernails,  and 
finally  had  transformed  them  into  mere 
blackened  stubs. 

He  turned  to  his  wife,  Anna,  and  murmured, 
"The  river — she  clear  today  and  all  fields 
thaw.     Onions  plant  before  long,  yes?" 

"Yes,"  his  wife  responded  quietly,  for  she 
understood. 

And  how  well  she  understood.  Had  she  not 
seen  her  husband  change  from  a  human  being, 
whose  eyes  shone  with  the  joy  of  living,  into 
a  tired,  stoop-shouldered  person,  a  slave  to  the 
soil  ?  Had  she  not  seen  her  own  youth  vanish, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  drooping  figure  of  a 
middle-aged  weary  woman? 

Oh,  they  hadn't  meant  it  to  be  like  this.  In 
their  native  country — Poland — where  they  had 
pledged  their  love  for  each  other  twenty  years 
ago,  a  glorious  future  had  been  planned.  They 
would  journey  to  America,  "The  Land  of 
Golden  Opportunity,"  buy  a  neat  little  farm 
upon  which  to  raise  their  crops  and  bring  up 
the  children  that  were  to  come. 


All  had  gone  quite  well  for  the  first  ten 
years.  In  the  peaceful  Connecticut  Valley, 
there  had  been  the  little  farm,  nestling  in  its 
patch  of  green  grass  amid  the  vast  expanse  of 
brown  soil,  and  there  had  been  babies,  five  of 
them.  There  was  John,  now  seventeen;  and 
there  were  Rose,  Cecilia,  and  Joe,  who  had 
all  come  within  a  year  of  each  other ;  and  little 
Anna  who  was  just  turning  eleven. 

For  their  children  Mike  and  Anna  lived, 
and  for  their  children  alone,  as  life  offered 
little  else.  The  year  1929  had  brought  the 
depression.  The  market  for  onions  collapsed, 
and  the  crops  themselves  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful, for  the  onions  would  not  keep.  As  they 
rotted  in  the  warehouses  and  cellars,  the  mea- 
ger profits  were  reduced  to  nothing.  For 
six  long  dreary  years  of  suffering,  toil,  and 
hunger,  the  struggle  had  continued. 

Now  it  was  a  new  spring,  time  for  the  re- 
newal of  old  hopes,  time  for  the  planting  of 
the  crops.  Pray  God  that  they  would  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Anna  turned  to  the  stove  and  stirred  the 
bubbling  stew. 

"It  isn't  as  thick  as  it  used  to  be,"  she 
thought,  "but  it  will  give  them  nourishment." 

The  small  battered  clock  on  the  kitchen  shelf 
showed  five — time  for  the  children  to  come 
home  from  school.  Before  very  long  the  door 
opened,  and  in  came  the  five.  All  but  little 
Anna  greeted  their  parents  with  cheery  smiles 
while  she  strove  bravely  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

"What  is  it,  baby?"  her  mother  asked. 

"Nothing." 

Oh,  she  mustn't  hurt  her  mother  by  telling 
her  that,  that  the  other  children  laughed  at 
her  faded,  patched  dress,  neatly  darned  stock- 
ings, and  badly  run-over  shoes,  at  the  clothing 
of  her  brothers  and  sisters — and  dubbed  the 
whole  family,  "onion  growing  Polacks."  She 
did  love  her  mother  so  much,  and  it  would 
hurt  too  deeply. 

Her  mother  nodded,  and  began  to  lay  the 
table,  and  with  the  help  of  the  girls  all  was  in 
readiness  for  the  meal  in  a  short  time.  But 
somehow,  even  though  the  breath  of  the  im- 
pending spring  with  its  promise  filled  the  air, 
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a  certain  tenseness  settled  over  the  group  as  which  makes  the  whole  body  ache,  the  knees 

they  ate.    Yes,  they  all  knew.    There  was  no  calloused,  and  the  hands  grimy  and  clawlike, 

use  pretending.     They  knew  that  this  year's  Again  the  soil  was  extracting  its  price — thriv- 

crop  must  be  successful,  or  .  .  .  ing  on  the  sweat  of  human  beings  which  poured 

After  the  dishes  were  cleared,  washed,  and  into  it  year  after  year, 

placed  in  the  cupboard  the  children  unanimous-  When    September    came,   the    onions    were 

ly  decided  to  go  to  bed — a  bit  of  deep  under-  ready  for  harvesting,  swelled  to  a  fine  size  by 

standing  seldom  found  in  our  American  homes,  the  patient  care  and  warm  rains.     But  fear 

Anna  and  Mike  sat  staring  stolidly  out  of  gripped  the  hearts  of  Mike  and  Anna,  for  as 

the  window  into  the  blackness  of  the  night.  yet  there  had  been  no  offer  to  buy  their  crop. 

"Tomorrow,  we  plow,"  he  said.  Suppose — suppose — that    they    couldn't     sell. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  They  must  sell !    Hadn't  the  man  from  Wash- 

"Come,  you  are  tired.'  ington  told  them  that  onions  woud  keep  this 

Before    the    Crucifix    they    knelt    together,  year,  that  their  crop  was  good? 

offered  their  simple  prayer,  and  then  went  to  Again  Mike  and  Anna  sat  staring  out  of  the 

bed.  window  into  the  blackness  of  the  night,  both 

The    next    morning    was    glorious,    full    of  thinking  of  the  impending  winter.    What  would 

promise.    Being  Saturday,  the  children  did  not  it  bring?     Once  more  they  knelt  before  the 

go  to  school.     Johnny  and  Joe  accompanied  crucifix  to  offer  their  humble  prayer, 

their  father  into  the  field  to  turn  over  the  On    the    next    day    something    happened, 

sweating  soil,  not  yet  fully  thawed.     All  day  A    man    from    a    New    York    firm    came    to 

they  toiled,  so  that  the  setting   sun  cast   its  them,   offering  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel 

fading  rays  upon  rows  and  rows  of  small  man-  f or  their  onions.    A  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel ! 

made  gulleys.  That  meant  paying  up  the  old  bills  for  food, 

Then  came  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  in  neat  clothing,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  a  payment  on 
furrows,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart.  June  the  mortgage,  and  perhaps  a  new  clock  for  the 
found  the  fine  green  shoots  waving  in  the  kitchen  shelf.  It  meant  living  again! 
breeze  that  brought  the  coolness  of  the  river  How  they  worked!  From  sun-up  to  sun- 
to  the  hot  dry  soil.  God  seemed  to  be  with  down,  often  not  even  stopping  to  eat.  The 
them,  and  the  rain  fall  was  sufficient  to  keep  onions  were  pulled  with  amazing  rapidity, 
the  tops  of  the  plants  from  turning  prematurely  placed  in  neat,  shining  rows  to  dry,  sifted  to 
brown.  In  June,  Johnnie  had  graduated  from  remove  dirt  and  excess  skin,  packed  in  burlap 
the  high  school  with  high  honors,  bringing  the  bags  which  were  sewed  together,  and  then 
family  added  joy.  placed  on  the  trucks  for  transport.     The  task 

Every  Sunday  the  family  trudged  to  church,  was  done, 

paid   the   customary   price   that   the   grasping  They  were  victorious— the  soil  was  beaten, 

priest  never  failed  to  demand  of  their  meager  or  had  it  only  playfully  yielded  this  time?    As 

purses,  and  returned,  now  truly  glorified  in  the  they  stood  together  in  the  falling  twilight,  they 

eyes  of  God.  made  a  beautiful  picture— Mike,  Anna,  John- 

The  weeds  grew  faster  than  the  onions,  and  nie,  Rose,  Cecilia,  Joe,  and  little  Anna,  bound 

it  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  together  by  an  infinite  omnipotent  something, 

whole  family,  including  little  Anna,  to  enter  The  strains  of  the  Polish  national  hymn  floated 

the  fields  where  they  would  work  barefoot,  and  over  the  barren  brown  field,  so  bleakly  ugly  in 

even  hatless  for  long  hours,  patiently  plucking  its  defeat,  and  stretched  along  the  broad  Con- 

the  weeds  that  sought  to  choke  the  life  from  necticut    River,    then    up,    toward    heaven,    a 

the  plants  that  meant  the  family's  very  life,  prayer  to  God. 

Weeding    is    a    tedious,    back-breaking    task,  Mary  Hoit, '36. 
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SCATTERING  LEAVE: 

MORNING    RUSH    HOUR   IN    GRAND 
CENTRAL  STATION 

It    was    a    cold,    grey,    damp    morning.     I 
skipped  down  the  subway  stairs  to  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  and  swung  through  the  revolving 
doors.     I  was  greeted  with  the  usual  hustling 
crowd,  who  smelled  like  a  cheap  fur  coat  that 
has  been  out  in  a  pouring  rain  for  hours.     I 
went  through  the  turnstile,  feeling  that  I  was 
just  another  rat  scurrying  to  my  hole.    People 
pushed  me,  and  I  pushed  people.    I  battled  my 
way  down  the  steps  leading  to  the  trains,  won- 
dering if  all  my  clothes  were  still  together,  and 
on  me.     When   I   reached   the  platform,   and 
was  almost  ready  to  sigh  with  relief,  the  train 
came  thundering  in.     Immediately  the  "rats" 
began  scurrying  toward  the  train  doors,  and  my 
breath    was    practically    knocked    out    of    me. 
People  came  out  of  the  train  so  fast  that  they 
all  seemed  to  be  one,  and  went  into  the  train 
in  the   same   manner.      I   was   shoved,   pulled, 
punched,  till  I  was  almost  hysterical.     Just  as 
I  entered  the  door,  wondering  vaguely  where  I 
could  find  room  to  stand,  but  not  caring  very 
much  whether  I   stood  or  fell    (there  was  no 
danger    of    the    latter,    though,    because    there 
wasn't  room  to  fall),  the  doorman  put  his  out- 
spread hand  between  my  shoulder  blades,  and 
gave  me   a   shove   that   would   have   sent   me 
against   the  far   side   of  the  train   had  it  not 
been  for  my  friends  and  colleagues,  the  "rats." 
The    doors    slammed,    and    we    rolled    merrily 
along  downtown  to  Wall  Street.    We  were  no 
longer  rats,  but  had  been  transformed  to  sar- 
dines tightly  packed  in  our  can.     What  a  re- 
lief to  come  up  the  stairs  to  Wall  Street,  to 
feel  free,  and  inhale  some  fresh  air ! 

Opal  Cliesser,  '37. 


DOLORES,  OR  PREMATURE 
EULOGY 

"If  I  had  youth  I'd  ask  no  odds  of  distance, 
Nor  wish  to  tread  the  known  and  level  ways." 

There  in  two  short  lines  is  embodied  the 
indomitable,  unconquerable  spirit  of  Dolores, 
faithful  conveyor  and  true  companion  of  all 
her  half  dozen  or  so  owners.  For  five  years 
now  she  has  been  bought  and  sold,  and  bought 
and  sold  again,  always  giving  the  best  in  her 
to  each  new  master,  and  always  receiving  the 
treatment  accorded  those  who  sacrifice  every- 
thing and  take  nothing  in  return.  Yes,  Dolores 
bas  been  abused. 

Nevertheless,  with  age  has  come  character. 
Her  once  sleek  and  beautiful  body  is  now  bat- 
tered and  gaunt,  but  in  those  sharp  outlines  is 
a  marked  determination,  determination  not  to 
fall  apart  until  her  life  has  spanned  one  hun- 
dred years  like  the  one-horse  shay. 

The  roof  leaks.  The  floor  leaks.  The 
windshield  leaks.  There  is  no  back  window. 
There  never  were  side  windows.  (Dolores 
once  had  the  distinctive  appellation  of  "Phae- 
ton.") One  door  doesn't  open.  Two  doors 
open  from  the  outside  only.  Entrance  can  be 
effected  with  ease  by  falling  over  the  doors. 
The  springs  protrude  from  the  seats.  The 
emergency  brake  hasn't  operated  efficiently 
since  the  days  of  her  youth.  Weather  has 
faded  her  rich  coloring,  and  successive  at- 
tempts at  painting  the  worn  spots  have  rendered 
her  complexion  bilious  to  say  the  least.  How- 
ever, as  was  mentioned  before,  Dolores  has 
character,  and  with  age  it  is  character,  not 
beauty  that  counts. 

And  Dolores  has  a  sense  of  duty  that  brings 
shame  to  the  souls  of  those  less  faithful.  Her 
mission  in  life  is  to  collect  people  here,  and 
deposit  them  there.  This  she  does  to  the  best 
of  her  ability  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
firmities of  age  rest  heavily  upon  her  axles. 
Only  twice  has  she  failed  her  present  owners. 
Once  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  de- 
cided to  rest,  in  the  very  darkest  of  nowhere, 
obliging  her  occupants  to  await  the  dawn,  while 
from  the  heavens  poured  the  heaviest  rainfall 
recorded  for  many  a  year.     Her  other  major 
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rebellion  was  the  attack  of  temperament  that 
caused  her  to  stop  on  the  car  tracks  and  refuse 
to  move  until  the  motorman  in  the  trolley  be- 
hind her  wearied  of  waiting  and  pushed  her  off. 
("Where  art  thou  gone,  light  ankled  youth?") 
Ah,  but  Dolores  is  good  for  many  a  year, 
and  in  the  surprised  exclamation  of  those  whom 
she  has  transported  thither  and  yon,  "Well,  it 
gets  you  there !"  lies  the  most  fitting  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  anything  in  the  form  of  a 
car. 

Adelaid  Bull,  '36. 


"RIDE    'EM,    COWBOY!" 

As  we  neared  the  corral  at  Grand  Canyon, 
I  felt  a  mixture  of  emotions.  Of  course,  I 
kept  reminding  myself,  "Not  everyone  has  a 
chance  to  go  down  the  Canyon.  It's  a  privilege. 
The  sun  is  shining  brightly ;  it's  a  beautiful  day. 
This  is  a  wonder-spot  of  the  world.  My  friends 
at  home  are  envious."  However,  all  these  facts 
seemed  minor  details  when  the  horrifying 
thought  loomed  large  in  my  mind  that  I'd  have 
to  ride  a  burro  ! 

Now  I'm  no  sissy.  But  the  nearest  I  had 
ever  been  to  a  burro  was  in  an  easy  chair  at 
home,  looking  at  a  pictured  travel  circular ! 

Cowboys  were  "ya-hooing"  around  on  fine 
spirited  horses.  Perhaps  horses  of  mettle  look 
dangerous,  but  I  was  sure  these  horses  could 
be  reasoned  with.    Not  so  a  sinister  burro. 

*         *         *         * 

We  were  at  the  corral. 

A  smiling,  toothless  old  guide  tottered  his 
bow-legged  way  over  to  me. 

"Mornin',  lady!  Here's  yuh  b'rro.  Picked 
out  'Flo'  for  yuh — she's  a  young  'un.  Never 
been  down  the  treeail  a'fore." 

Flo  was  led  over.  Never  had  I  seen  such  a 
sneer.     Her  lips  curled  in  contempt. 

"Wal,  git  on.  Ride  as  yuh've  nevah  rid 
a'fore !" 

"I'll  say,"  I  thought  grimly. 

Firmly  placing  my  foot  in  a  stirrup,  I  hoisted 
myself  up. 

Flo  took  one  step. 


I  grasped,  and  clung  desperately  around  her 
neck,  my  legs  dangling. 

Finally,  regaining  confidence,  with  lips 
pressed  firmly  together,  and  forehead  beady 
with  perspiration,  I  swung  a  leg  over  Flo's 
ample  hips   (or  whatever  a  burro  has.) 

Now  I  felt  quite  jaunty.  I  had  conquered 
the  world. 

But  Flo  hadn't  walked  yet. 
Suddenly,  with  no  warning  Flo  got  it  into 
her  scheming  brain  to  go  out  of  the  corral. 

I  was  terrified.  Wanted  to  yell  for  the  guide, 
but  there,  perched  on  the  corral  fence  sat  a 
row  of  grinning  cowboys. 

"Be  nonchalant !"  I  thought  grimly. 

So,  hitching  and  jerking  along,  I  left  the 
corral,  and  for  one  fleeting  moment  I  saw 
my  easy  chair  at  home  and  the  deceivingly  in- 
nocent burro  in  the  folder. 

I  could  sense  Flo's  laughter. 

"Well,  I  can't  let  a  mere  mule  get  the  best 
of  me."  So  I  gently  pulled  the  left  rein.  Much 
to  my  surprise  Flo  turned  left.  I  repeated  the 
process  on  the  right  with  the  same  result. 

I  looked  around  triumphantly. 

No  one  looked  awestruck.  I  felt  as  though 
I  had  accomplished  a  breath-takingly  dangerous 
feat.    I  had  conquered  a  burro,  and  was  master. 

This  wasn't  appreciated  by  the  cowboys,  but 
to  this  day,  the  winning  of  Flo  ranks  high 
among  my  accomplishments. 

Rosetta  Case,  '38. 


MOON  THOUGHTS 

Silent,   solemn   and   thoughtful, 

The  moon  looks  down  from  above; 

First,  it  peers  through  a  tiny  crevice, 

And  sees  people  and  myriad  lights  scattered  below; 

Curious,   it  peers  still   further  until 

The  crack  grows  into  a  half  circle. 

It  sees  birdlike  machines  circling  nearer  and  nearer; 

Then  the  moon  in  sudden  consternation  stares 

Through  the  crack  which  is  quickly  widening  into 

A  full,  round  face — which  pauses  a  moment 

In  its  numerous  observations  to  frown  amusedly 

At  the  vain  but  concentrated  efforts  of  mere  man! 

Elena  Magoni,  '37. 
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SCENE    FROM   THE   DRAMATIC   CLUB   PRODUCTION,  "THE  GHOST  TRAIN" 

Left  to  right:    Barbara   Wheeler,   Mary   DeGroff,    Rosetta  Case,  Rae  Salisbury,  Audrey  Smith,  Helen 

Raymond  and  Mary  Kay  Laffrey. 


THE   BLUE   ROOM   IN   WOODLAND   PARK 
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THE  LASELL 
READER'S  DIGEST 


THE  HISTORY  OF  YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

In  the  summer  of  1701,  there  was  a  move- 
ment for  a  college  in  Connecticut  because  of 
the  distance  to  Harvard  and  to  William  and 
Mary,  the  only  two  colleges  then  in  the  Colo- 
nies. 

Reverend  James  Pierpont,  pastor  of  the  New 
Haven  Church,  and  a  Harvard  graduate  of 
1681,  was  the  prominent  promoter  of  the  col- 
lege. A  few  Connecticut  pastors  met  in 
September  of  1701,  and  decided  to  give  a  col- 
lection of  books  as  a  foundation  for  a  college. 
Pierpont  sent  a  paper  to  friends  in  Boston 
with  suggestions  for  a  draft  of  a  charter  to 
be  procured  from  the  legislature.  The  char- 
ter was  granted,  designating  the  college  as  a 
"Collegiate  School,"  invested  with  the  power 
of  granting  degrees.  There  were  no  restric- 
tions on  the  course  of  study  or  on  religion. 

Organization  under  the  charter  took  place  in 
November,  1701,  when  seven  trustees  met  at 
Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  voted  to  establish  the  college  there, 
under  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pierson  as  rector. 
In  March,  1702,  the  first  student,  Jacob  Hem- 
ingway, of  New  Haven,  was  enrolled,  and  on 
September  16,  1702,  the  first  Commencement 
was  held  at  Saybrook  Point. 

The  charter  promised  120  pounds  annually 
from  the  Colony  Legislature,  and  the  tuition 
fees  from  the  few  students  carried  on  the 
school. 

Rector  Pierson  died  in  1707,  leaving  a  repu- 
tation for  good  scholarship  and  for  practical 
wisdom  as  an  administrator.  A  manuscript 
textbook  on  natural  philosophy  which  he  wrote 
was  used  by  the  students  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

For  six  years  two  young  tutors  had  charge 
of  all  classes.  In  1713  efforts  were  begun  for 
gifts  to  the  school.  As  a  result,  nearly  one 
thousand   volumes   of   great   value   were   sent 


from  England  to  the  Library,  many  of  which 
are  still  there.  Among  these  were  gifts  from 
Elihu   Yale. 

In  1715  a  grant  of  £500  was  made  for  a 
house  to  shelter  the  possessions.  There  was 
a  choice  among  Saybrook,  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  for  the  location.  New  Haven  was 
chosen  in  1716,  and  a  rector's  house  and  the 
college  were  built  the  following  spring.  In 
September,  1717,  Commencement  was  cele- 
brated at  New  Haven  for  the  first  time.  The 
trustees  bought  a  library,  arranged  for  twen- 
ty-two sets  of  rooms  for  students  to  be  built. 

The  Commencement  of  1718  was  a  jubilant 
one,  as  a  result  of  a  cargo  of  gifts  from  Elihu 
Yale  of  London.  As  a  result,  the  institution 
was  named  Yale  College.  Elihu  Yale's  father 
had  taken  part  in  the  founding  of  New  Haven, 
and  Elihu  was  born  in  Boston.  He  later  went 
to  India  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Madras.  He  returned  to  London 
enormously  rich.  The  University  owns  a  full 
length  portrait  of  him. 

In  1731,  George  Berkeley  conveyed  to  Yale 
as  a  foundation  for  graduate  scholarships  and 
undergraduate  prizes,  his  estate,  and  also  sent 
a  choice  collection  of  books — about  nine  hun- 
dred volumes — for  the  library.  The  Berkeley 
scholarships  and  prizes  are  still  annually 
offered. 

A  brick  college  was  built  in  1750;  a  brick 
chapel  and  library  were  begun  in  1761 ;  a  brick 
building  was  erected  for  the  dining  hall  and 
kitchen  in  1782;  and  a  new  college  dormitory 
was  built  in  1793.  The  state  distributed  nine 
thousand  dollars  in  1816  for  increasing  the 
dormitories  as  well  as  the  classrooms. 

In  1777,  there  were  132  enrolled;  in  1783, 
270;  and  in  1787  there  was  a  decrease  to  139. 
Up  to  the  year  1920,  30,000  men  had  gradu- 
ated from  Yale. 

The  tuition  of  $33  in  1811  was  increased  to 
$39  in  1852.  The  price  was  raised  in  1859  to 
$45,  and  in  1866  to  $60,  and  in  1870  it  reached 
$90. 

Marjorie  Gilbert,  '37 . 
Edited  by  Mary  Elton,  '36. 
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VICTORIAN    ETIQUETTE 

(An  Account  of  Elegant  Entertaining  in 
England. ) 

The  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  influenced  every 
kind  of  work  and  every  mode  of  living  of  the 
different  classes  of  people  of  the  time.  During 
the  Victorian  era  in  England  society  was  di- 
vided into  three  main  classes,  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  classes,  into  which  a  person  was 
born.  Regardless  of  what  fame  he  won  later, 
he  was  always  a  member  of  the  same  class.  He 
could  not  raise  his  status.  It  was  entirely  a 
matter  of  birth,  and  the  one  advantage  of  the 
system  was  the  elimination  of  the  so-called 
"social  climbing." 

Entertainment  played  a  most  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  upper  class.  Colorful  formal 
balls  were  held  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
and  little  concern  for  expense.  Careful  plan- 
ning preceded  each  social  event,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  guests  required  the  utmost  concern.  It 
was  necessary  to  include  the  leaders  and  famous 
members  of  the  class,  and  just  as  important  to 
eliminate  anyone  from  a  lower  class. 

Extravagance  was  the  keynote  of  the  ban- 
quets. Many  courses  of  rich  food  and  several 
kinds  of  wine  were  furnished  at  these  lavish 
occasions. 

Large  parties  were  often  given  in  private 
homes  rather  than  in  public  clubs,  cabarets, 
and  hotels,  as  is  common  today.  This  was 
made  possible  because  the  homes  of  the 
nobility  were  so  spacious,  and  their  servants  so 
numerous.  The  houses  were  built  with  huge 
banquet  halls  and  ballrooms,  to  accommodate 
enormous  crowds.  With  their  elegant  costumes 
and  graceful  dancing,  the  balls  were  pictur- 
esque affairs. 

The  larger  balls  of  the  day  were  managed  by 
a  committee  of  six  ladies  who  made  all  the  ar- 
rangements. It  was  a  great  accomplishment 
to  receive  an  invitation  to  one  of  these  balls. 
In  fact,  it  was  nearly  as  important  to  receive 
an  invitation  as  to  be  titled.  In  order  to  receive 
an  invitation  one  had  to  apply  in  writing,  and 
send  the  note  by  a  messenger.    If  accepted,  one 


had  to  have  proper  dress  to  be  admitted,  and 
even  then  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  long  line 
of  patronesses  before  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
the  ball  took  place.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
rigidity  and  formality,  the  balls  were  very 
popular. 

During  the  London  season,  balls  were  held 
each  Wednesday  evening  at  "Almack's,"  which 
was  a  suite  of  "assembly"  and  dining  rooms 
situated  in  King  Street,  St.  James's.  One 
spoke  of  "Almack's"  in  a  somewhat  awed 
reverence  to  the  famous  "Assembly"  balls  held 
there,  which  represented  to  the  highest  degree, 
the  spirit  of  patrician  exclusiveness. 

Throughout  the  entire  Victorian  era  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  entertaining  and  merry- 
making in  honor  of  birthdays,  engagements, 
and  other  important  events.  Birthday  cele- 
brations were  most  important,  and  the  festive 
day  was  celebrated  by  a  huge  family  gathering. 
All  the  relatives  united  for  this  occasion,  and 
elaborate  preparations  were  made. 

The  dinner  parties  of  the  day  were  stiff, 
formal,  and  long  drawn  out.  When  the  actual 
eating  was  over,  the  ladies  strolled  to  the  draw- 
ing room  or  library  for  after  dinner  coffee, 
while  the  men  withdrew  to  another  room, 
where  they  smoked.  At  that  time  the  men 
did  not  smoke  at  functions  in  the  presence  of 
ladies. 

In  her  earlier  years,  Queen  Victoria  herself, 
was  a  great  lover  of  graceful  dancing,  especially 
of  the  ballroom  ballet. 

Age  mingled  with  youth  at  the  formal  din- 
ners and  balls,  and  the  young  ladies  were  just 
as  pleased  to  dance  with  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  rank,  as  with  the  younger  men.  There  was 
a  variety  of  dancing,  but  the  waltz  and  polka 
were  most  popular. 

During  this  period  the  opera  grew  in  pop- 
ularity, and  Queen  Victoria  and  her  Prince 
Consort  were  devoted  to  it.  The  opera  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  drama  of  the  day,  and 
its  influence  was  increased  by  the  support  of 
the  Queen. 

It  was  especially  important  for  every  young 
lady  of  rank  to  be  presented  at  court.     Rich 
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debutantes  came  from  all  over  the  world  to  be 
presented  to  the  Queen.  It  was  necessary  to 
be  introduced  to  court  by  a  prominent  lady,  and 
to  apply  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  for  a 
presentation  card.  This  card  had  to  be  filled 
with  information  about  the  debutante,  and  read 
aloud  at  court  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Any  peeress  had  the  privilege  of  being  kissed 
by  the  Queen. 

The  men  found  their  social  life,  apart  from 
festivities  which  they  attended  with  the  ladies, 
in  the  exclusive  men's  clubs.  Here  they  met 
and  discussed  topics  of  the  day  over  their  cof- 
fee, or  read  the  pamphlets  placed  there  for  their 
convenience.  Quiet  and  dignity  characterized 
the  clubs,  and  they  were  places  of  rest  and  re- 
laxation. 

Several  of  the  clubs  became  famous  because 
of  their  rare  collection  of  silver,  valuable  por- 
traits, or  because  of  the  delicious  food. 

The  day's  program  for  a  person  in  the  upper 
class  was  most  interesting.  Breakfast  was 
called  at  nine  o'clock,  and  began  at  ten.  In 
the  late  morning  the  men  engaged  in  sports  or 
business,  while  the  women  played  croquet  or 
walked  in  the  gardens.  Reading,  talking,  and 
painting  were  indoor  pleasures.  Luncheon  was 
at  one.  Then  the  duty  of  paying  calls  occupied 
most  of  the  afternoon.  After  dinner  at  six, 
group  singing  and  dancing  took  place  until 
about  nine,  when  coffee  was  served.  Then  the 
ladies  said  good  night,  and  the  men,  dressed  in 
dashing  smoking  jackets,  retired  to  the  gun 
room  or  the  stables  for  a  smoke. 

Children  were  rarely  allowed  to  eat  with 
their  parents,  and  were  kept  under  the  strict 
supervision  of  nurses  and  governesses.  Toys 
were  few,  and  were  sturdy  articles  made  for 
durability  rather  than  enjoyment.  When  a 
child  was  old  enough,  he  was  sent  to  boarding 
school.  These  schools  were  very  strict,  and  in 
one  school  the  children  were  given  dope  to 
keep  them  quiet.  Fresh  air  and  outdoor  ex- 
ercise where  not  encouraged. 

Until  a  girl  was  married,  she  was  almost 
never  allowed  to  go  out  unchaperoned.  Her 
governess  or  some  relative  accompanied  her 
everywhere. 


The  young  men  were  not  expected  to  work, 
but  spent  their  time  in  leisure.  Riding  was  a 
favorite  sport.  In  the  afternoon  there  were 
teas,  followed  by  dinner  parties  and  the  opera. 

At  all  times  the  young  people  were  dressed 
lavishly. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Vic- 
torian Era  was  snobbery.  In  1880',  society 
broadened  out  tremendously  with  the  rising 
fortunes  in  shipping  and  manufacturing,  which 
became  great  fields  of  investment  by  aris- 
tocracy. Many  of  the  Victorian  snobs  came 
from  the  influx  of  the  newer  generation  whose 
wealth  was  not  derived  from  the  land,  but  from 
trade. 

Meredith  R.  Johnson,  '37 . 
Edited  by  Margaret  Pearl,  '36. 


LIFE  IS  LIKE  THE  MOON 

Newly  born  moon 

creeping  upwards, 
Bright  orange  changing 

to  a  much  paler  hue. 
Moving,  moving  towards 

its  unreachable  destiny — 
The  smoky  clouds  are 

floating   in   the   star-scattered   heavens, 
Drifting  towards  the  proverbial  face 

staring  sceptically  on  this  optimistic  entity. 

The  clouds  gather  fast  and  thickly 

as  clouds  always  do. 
The  moon,  glaring  and  waiting, 

is   swallowed 
By  this  suffocating 

profusion  of  elements. 
And  by  this  same  conquering  foe, 

the  moon   temporarily   vanishes, 
helplessly  choked. 

Elaine  Frank,  '36. 


SCRAGGY  NECK 

There  is  a  moon  tonight  at  Scraggy  Neck. 
The  pines  are   black  along   the   wind   swept  shore. 
The  tide  swells  high,  I  hear  it  breathing  near, 
Like  a  huge  beast  you  cannot  see,  but  feel. 
The  scrubby  brush  is  crouching  on  the  dunes 
As  though  it  waited  for  the  moon  to  dim 
That  it  might  creep  its  way  down  to  the  sea 
And   vanish    with    the    turning   of   the   tide. 
Oh,  Scraggy  Neck,  you  are  so  changed  tonight 
I  cannot  feel  I  knew  you  once  before. 

Betty  Anderson,  '36. 
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ESSAYS 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  MENTAL 
FURNITURE 

Old  and  New  Attics 

Have  you  ever  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs, 
neat  at  the  bottom,  but  gradually  accumulating 
dust  as  you  progress,  to  an  attic?  Attics  are 
grand  places ;  they  seem  to  express  the  aban- 
doned personalities  of  the  house  and  of  the 
inhabitants.  Old  attics  are  often  romantic, 
containing  many  dear  relics  which  the  owner 
has  never  been  able  to  destroy  or  get  rid  of. 
Young  attics  are  usually  just  as  cluttered  as 
the  older  ones;  a  romantic  air  may  not  be 
prevalent,  but  they  are  just  as  interesting  to 
a  student  of  life. 

Our  minds  are  our  attics.  Older  people  have 
almost  all  of  their  room  occupied  by  trunks 
full  of  memories.  Younger  folks'  are  filled 
with  prospects  of  the  future,  hopes  of  success, 
dreams  of  love  to  be ;  all  is  scented  with  the 
fragrance  of  spring  flowers — living,  vital,  pene- 
trating. In  the  mustier  attics  we  feel,  rather 
than  smell,  a  softly  pervading  odor  of  lavender. 

Come  with  me  to  my  attic!  Perhaps  we 
shall  find  a  treasure  that  no  one  has  yet  dis- 
covered, more  likely  not.  It  is  not  very  full 
yet.  The  first  thing  I  see  is  an  open  book. 
This  is  my  dream  book.  Many  pages  are 
spotted  where  tears  fell  because  my  dreams 
did  not  come  true ;  other  pages  are  not  turned 
yet.  "The  House  of  the  Future  is  always 
dark." 

Meredith  Tillotson,  '37 . 


conspicuous  for  its  magnitude  and  appearance, 
stands  a  prominent  golden  chest,  bearing  the 
single  but  all-inclusive  word,  "Emotions."  As 
I  tenderly  take  out  and  dust  off,  one  at  a  time, 
this  assortment — animosity,  ennui,  devotion, 
anxiety,  expectation,  terror — I  take  particular 
pains  to  make  out  a  correct  list,  and  at  the 
same  time  realize  their  tremendous  importance 
in  my  home. 

A  smaller  chest  draws  my  attention  next. 
This  contains  my  vocabulary,  and  though  yet 
quite  petit,  it  will  some  day  occupy  almost  as 
prominent  a  place  in  my  "attic"  as  that  other 
stately  chest.  Here  I  come  across  many  and 
varied  pieces  of  furniture — some  large  and 
quite  impressive,  others  small  and  yet  quite 
necessary.  Each  day  I  endeavor  to  bring 
some  novel  work  to  aid  in  gradually  increas- 
ing the  contents  of  this  important  chest. 

Having  completed  my  labors  in  this  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  attic,  I  glance  toward  a  small 
portal,  seemingly  insignificant  in  its  dullness 
and  apparent  uselessness.  Yet  I  know  that 
beyond  this  door,  in  that  room  of  memories, 
lie  my  "keepsakes" — that  multitude  of  past 
experiences  and  pictures,  both  sweet  and  sad, 
that  life  has  painted  for  me. 

I  leave  this  room  with  a  feeling  of  happi- 
ness in  my  heart,  knowing  that  many  times  in 
the  future  I  shall  come  back  to  this  corner  of 
my  home. 

Mary  Rose,  '37. 


A  Few  Corners  of  My  Attic 

The  beginning  of  Spring  and,  for  some,  a 
time  of  cleaning  and  renovating.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  new  term,  and  for  me,  a  time  of 
weighing  and  readjusting. 

My  principal  concern  lies  in  the  "attic"  of 
my  home,  where  the  mental  furniture  is  care- 
fully stored  and  maintained  for  practical  every- 
day use. 

Predominating  over  the  entire  chamber,  and 


A  FASHION  I  COULD  DO  WITHOUT 

Many  praises  and  thanks  would  I  shower 
upon  the  brave  woman  who  would  dare  to  re- 
ject the  latest  fashion  in  evening  dresses,  and 
substitute  a  more  comfortable  and  sane  mode 
of  apparel.  The  type  of  dress  to  which  I  refer 
decidedly  has  yards  of  worthless  train,  swishy 
skirts,  and  much  of  nothing  at  the  top. 

Let  us  begin  on  the  train.  Unless  one  is 
especially  practiced  in  the  art  of  caring  for  this 
surplus  material,  great  is  the  confusion,  which 
ultimately  ends  in  chagrin,  when  an  innocent 
person  treads  on  one  of  these  silken  trains  and 
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remains  there.  All  is  fine  until  the  unfortunate 
wearer  decides  to  move  on.  Even  a  debutante 
does  not  present  an  inspiring  picture,  sprawled 
on  the  floor.  And  all  because  of  a  train— an 
endless  mass  of  cloth  which  caused  some  seams- 
tress hours  of  fret.  A  jumbled  mass  of  mean- 
ingless apologies  follow  the  descent  to  the  floor, 
while  the  victim  realizes  that  the  surrounding 
crowd  is  stifling  hearty  laughs— if  they  are 
kind  enough  to  stifle  them. 

Emily  Saxton,  '37 . 


Primitive  man,  from  whom  we  are  all  de- 
scended, was  unfettered  by  modern  ideas  of 
dress  and  manners.  My  particular  dislike  is 
probably  a  throwback  to  my  cave-man  ances- 
tors, a  prejudice  that  has  thrived  through  all 
the    centuries. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  hate  shoes.  The 
glorious  freedom  of  going  barefoot  has  ever 
been  my  greatest  desire.  The  barefoot  lads 
of  Spain  and  Italy  are  perhaps  the  only  people 
I  really  envy. 

Man  has  become  softened  and  effete  by 
centuries  of  easy  living.  The  ruggedness  of 
our  ancestors  has  mostly  disappeared.  His 
feet  had  good  arches  because  he  walked  on 
rough  ground.  Most  of  us  could  not  walk  on 
the  hard  pavements  without  shoes.  For  the 
sake  of  safety  also,  we  must  wear  some  cover- 
ing on  our  feet. 

I  am  aware  of  all  these  facts,  yet  I  still  have 
my  strange  prejudice. 

During  the  summer  months  I  come  as  near 
to  having  bare  feet  as  possible.  Sandals  are 
the  very  heaviest  shoe  I  wear,  and  whenever 
possible  I  wear  no  shoes  whatsoever.  The 
feeling  of  springy  grass  or  warm  sand  under 
my  feet  is  as  pleasing  to  my  senses  as  are  rare 
gems  to  some  persons. 

This  odd  prejudice  is  one  which  I  seldom 
confess.  It  seems  foolish  and  primitive  to 
other  people.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  unconquer- 
able instinct,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  like 
to  bind  my  feet  in  heavy  shoes. 

Genevieve  Hackett,  '37. 


THE  PICTURE  I  LIKE  MOST 

La  Giacondaf  It  is  beautiful,  mysterious, 
haunting ;  yes,  but  it  is  not  my  favorite  picture. 
The  Anatomy  Lesson  perhaps?  No,  my  favo- 
rite is  not  a  famous  work  of  art.  The  artist 
is  not  Hals,  Rembrandt,  Da  Vinci,  or  Fra 
Angelico.  The  artist  is  my  grandmother;  the 
picture,  a  water  color  of  Gloucester  Harbor. 

The  scene  is  simple  yet  charming.  In  the 
foreground  the  lovely  blues  and  greens  of  the 
harbor  seem  to  shift  before  our  eyes.  Brightly 
colored  boats,  with  sails  furled,  lazily  bob  on 
the  waves.  The  colorful  town  buildings  aris- 
ing from  the  waterfront  are  framed  by  a 
rose  and  saffron  evening  sky.  The  masts  of 
the  boats  catch  the  light  as  they  lift  and  fall. 
One  can  almost  hear  the  swish  of  the  water, 
the  cries  of  the  circling  sea  gulls,  and  the 
chiming  of  the  church  bells. 

My  grandmother  painted  this  lovely  scene 
for  me,  and  she  specified  on  the  back  that  it 
was  for  me  alone. 

When  I  was  older,  she  told  me  that  the  first 
time  I  had  noticed  natural  beauty  was  when 
I  was  just  learning  to  talk.  My  parents  had 
taken  me  out  in  a  sailboat;  and  as  we  were 
coming  back,  the  sun,  a  ball  of  red  fire,  was 
going  down.  I  reached  out  for  it  and  ex- 
claimed,  "Pitty!" 

Grandmother  was  told  of  the  incident,  and 
as  a  result  I  have  my  dearest  possession,  a  pic- 
ture of  Gloucester  Harbor  at  sundown. 

Frances  Woodruff,  '37. 


"Whistler's  Mother"  was  one  of  the  first 
pictures  I  became  acquainted  with  as  a  child. 
It  will  always  hold  a  serene  and  majestic 
charm  for  me.  The  picture  is  not  cold  and 
haughty,  but  holds  a  touch  of  love,  honor,  and 
respect.  I  feel  that  the  artist  must  have  loved 
his  model,  and  that  the  picture  must  have 
been  a  work  of  love.  The  figure  is  not  glamor- 
ous, bold,  or  insincere,  but  very  humble.  It 
gives  a  feeling  of  serenity  which  is  not  tangible. 
If  one  were  to  pause  during  a  busy  and  crowded 
day  to  gaze  upon  the  face  of  the  mother,  one 
would  feel  refreshed  and  gratified.     When  I 
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look  at  some  modern  art,  I  wonder  if  Whistler 
could  paint  in  a  like  manner.  The  face  of  the 
mother  is  done  in  such  great  detail  that  I 
feel  that  she  is  not  a  cold  picture,  but  a  person 
to  whom  I  might  speak.  Her  dress  is  simple 
and  unsophisticated,  but  it  seems  quite  suited 
to  her  face.  Her  carriage  is  majestic  and  un- 
daunted. When  I  view  such  a  picture  I  feel 
that  I  must  thank  God  for  giving  to  the  world 
mothers  that  inspire  their  sons  to  do  such 
magnificent  work.  Indeed  the  picture  seems 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  mothers  of  all  time. 

Meta  Searles,  '37. 


THE  PICTURE  I  DISLIKE  MOST 

There  it  hung  on  the  wall !  The  most  un- 
interesting and,  to  me,  the  most  hideous  pic- 
ture of  all  time. 

There  was  a  period  when  pictured  calendars 
were  flooding  the  market.  Advertisers  brazen- 
ly spread  huge  colored  pictures  of  their  wares, 
or  of  the  originators,  or  even  pictures  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  goods,  above  garishly 
printed  tables  of  the  months. 

A  calendar  was  one  of  the  necessary  parts 
of  the  household  furnishings ;  so  a  calendar 
we  had.  This  masterpiece  hung  in  the  kitchen 
of  our  apartment — a  room  so  located  that  the 
bedrooms  were  reached  by  going  through  this 
inevitable  room  where  "it"  hung.  It  was  Lydia 
Pinkham  with  her  granddaughter,  and  she  al- 
ways smiled  benignly  down  upon  me. 

Whenever  a  cloud  had  burst  upon  the  horizon 
of  my  life,  I  would  only  have  to  look  at  Lydia 
Pinkham.  I  tried  to  walk  through  without 
looking  at  her  kindly  countenance,  but  an 
unearthly  magnetism  literally  dragged  my  eyes 
from  their  innocent  survey  of  things  that  were 
of  more  interest. 

Parental  remonstrances,  given  with  physical 
force,  were  often  administered  to  me  in  the 
kitchen.  Dear  Lydia  Pinkham  seemed  to  smile 
in  a  knowing  way,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  spell 
out  a  message  of  love,  "That's  what  you  de- 
serve !" 

The  year  went  all  too  slowly.  Mother,  im- 
pervious to  my  distress,  kept  the  picture  of 


pictures  upon  the  wall  until  the  very  last  day 
of  the  year. 

A  wave  of  revulsion  swept  over  me,  and 
then  it  was  that  I  realized  that  I  had  the  long- 
ings of  a  murderess.  I  actually  ached  to  mu- 
tilate that  smiling  face.  Unfortunately  I  had 
been  taught  never  to  touch  anything  that  was 
not  absolutely  mine;  so  I  kept  my  murderous 
designs  to  myself. 

The  new  year  dawned  at  last!  My  only 
wish  was  to  send  Lydia  to  a  place  where  all 
smiling  angels  finally  go.  My  wish  was  granted. 
First  I  took  malicious  glee  in  the  childish  act 
of  disfiguring  her  face  with  pencil,  turning  it 
from  a  "better  than  thou,"  to  a  broken  down 
old  woman.  That  was  not  enough.  Cardboard 
could  tear  so  easily,  and  I  did  hate  Lydia  so 
very  much. 

Literally  millions  of  small  pieces  of  cardboard 
fluttered  into  the  fire,  as  I  gleefully  gazed  at 
the  empty  space  where  the  picture  had  hung. 
The  hideous  wall  of  distaste  and  hate  had 
broken  down  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  I 
was  able  to  breathe  easily  again. 

Dorothy  Morgan,  '37. 


HOW  PERFUMES  AFFECT  ME 

Perfume,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  oldest  de- 
vices for  enhancing  woman's  charms.  Essences 
and  sweet  oils  are  mentioned  often  in  the  Bible. 
Farther  back  in  time,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
used  them,  as  Egyptologists  have  discovered 
when  examining  the  contents  of  the  Pyramids 
and  the  tombs  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings. 
Therefore  the  lineage  of  perfume  is  a  long  one, 
and  the  tales  of  its  fatal  lure  innumerable. 

Perfume,  and  any  odor,  have  always  been  a 
sensitive  point  with  me,  because  my  olfactory 
sense  resembles  slightly  that  of  a  pure-blooded 
beagle.  Places  have  for  me  identifying  odors, 
as  have  my  friends.  This,  of  course,  is  much 
to  their  dismay  when  I  am  crude  enough  to 
mention  so  bold  a  fact.  Certain  blends  of  per- 
fume recall  to  me  definite  memories,  such  as 
where  I  was,  or  what  I  was  doing  when  I  first 
sniffed  that  particular  fragrance. 

Gardenia  always  will  remind  me  of  the  years 
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between  seventeen  and  nineteen,  when  frivolity 
of  any  sort  first  became  a  part  of  my  life.  It 
recalls  "heavenly"  Proms,  and  "divine"  nights 
at  the  Sheraton  Room  when  I  felt  really  quite 
the  gorgeous  creature,  all  because  of  a  corsage 
of  the  aforementioned  flora  upon  my  right 
shoulder.  It  reminds  me  of  the  piece  "Night 
and  Day,"  and  similar  girlish  and  inconsequen- 
tial bits  of  mental  rubbish  for  which  the  trite 
adjectives  "divine"  and  "heavenly"  suffice. 

"Dandy  D'Orsay,"  if  perchance  I  catch  its 
fragrance  in  a  theatre  or  a  crowd,  at  once 
brings  back  the  day  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
races  in  Havana,  and  a  vendor  tossed  a  tiny 
sample  bottle  of  it  into  the  car  and  my  lap. 
Of  course  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Cuba  spells 
adventure  and  romance.  That  day  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  loveliest  in  my  life.  So  it  is 
always  very  pleasant  to  receive  even  a  momen- 
tary whiff  as  a  reminder  of  that  glorious  holi- 
day. 

These  examples  show  that  the  chief  effect 
upon  me  of  perfume  is  merely  in  arousing 
memories.  Perhaps  there  are  many  men  who 
would  be  bachelors  today,  had  an  innocently 
sweet  odor  at  one  time  served  only  for  recol- 
lection. But,  sad  to  relate,  many  a  former  man- 
about-town  is  a  dull  suburbanite  today,  all  be- 
cause of  a  small  flagon  with  a  French  label 
attached ! 

Yardley's  "Old  English  Lavender"  spells 
school  to  me,  because  its  fragrance  greets  me 
in  soap  form  in  my  morning  tub,  then  in  tal- 
cum powder,  and  in  toilet  water.  My  use  for 
it  is  practical  and  cleanly  and  energetic. 

Conversely,  because  of  practically  a  deluge 
of  Burjois  at  Christmas  "Evening  in  Paris" 
reminds  me  of  this  winter's  week-ends,  and 
social  occasions  like  New  Year's  breakfast  or 
the  Christmas  Tea  Dance. 

Various  fragrances  bind  together  the  differ- 
ent eras  of  my  life.  Parma  violets  represent 
early  childhood,  because  Mother  always  wore 
it  then,  and  it  would  drift  to  my  nostrils  when 
she  leaned  over  to  kiss  me  goodnight.  Vitalis, 
which  most  certainly  smells  like  perfume,  no 
matter  how  vigorously  the  rugged  male  denies 


it,  reminds  me  of  my  first  years  at  the  Assem- 
blies, when  scrubbed  and  shining  young  men 
approached  diffidently  to  request  a  dance.  How 
slick  was  their  sandy  hair,  how  neat!  And 
how  it  simply  reeked  of  that  blossom-like  odor. 
Ah,  wilderness! 

If  a  person  is  meticulously  clean  and  neat,  a 
suitable  fragrance  is  very  charming.  But  some 
school  girls  appear  to  use  it  as  an  apology  for 
a  lack  of  cleanliness — which  could  well  be 
prohibited  by  law.  And,  if  one  must  be  basic, 
one  of  the  nicest  smells  to  me  is  the  faint 
trace  of  soap  in  the  immaculate  odor  of  a 
scrubbed  body  and  shining  hair. 

Ah,  perfume  has  a  definite  effect,  all  right, 
upon  me  and  all  mortals.  But  being  feminine, 
I  have  never  fallen  a  prey  to  its  lethal  snares. 

Countessa  Wood,  '37 . 


DREAMS 


Mists,   light  and  filmy,   rising. 
I  see  within; 

Joy,   Happiness,  and   Laughter. 
Joy  to  hold  and  to  keep; 
Happiness  everlasting; 
Laughter,  carefree  and  gay. 

Laughter,  filling  the  world 
With  its  cheer, 
Now  fades  into  nothing; 
Leaving  behind  it 
Mists,   light   and  filmy, 
Softly  falling. 

Happiness,   filling   our   hearts 

With  rapture, 

Goes  its  way,  leaving 

A  shadow  of  sorrow, 

Leaving  behind  it, 

Mists,  light  and  filmy. 

And  Joy,  the  last  ray  of  hope, 

Dimming  our  eyes 

With  its  brilliance, 

Now  has  departed, 

Leaving  behind 

Mists,  light  and  filmy, 

Now  softly  falling. 


Elena  Magoni,  '37. 
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GOLDEN  APPLES 

The  semi-tropical  setting  of  Florida  and  the 
tempestuous  lives  of  the  characters,  unite  to 
produce  a  book  packed  with  action. 

A  young,  disillusioned  Englishman  is  exiled 
by  his  family  to  a  broken-down  dwelling  owned 
by  them.  On  arrival,  he  finds  two  orphan  chil- 
dren, Allie  and  Luke,  "squatting"  on  his  land. 
They  resent  his  claim,  but  as  time  passes,  be- 
come reconciled.  Tordell  is  redeemed  in  spirit, 
and  eventually  finds  happiness  in  the  com- 
panionship of  Camilla. 

Dynamic  and  stirring  in  plot,  this  book  gives 
one  a  lasting  acquaintance  with  the  characters. 
From  start  to  finish,  Golden  Apples  by  Mar- 
jorie  Kinnan  Rawlings,  is  dramatic  and  power- 
ful.   

BLOOD  RELATIONS 

Blood  Relations  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  is  a  stir- 
ring view  of  the  past  war  as  seen  by  an  ideal- 
istic English  girl  and  her  sentimental  German 
husband. 

Countess  Paul  Von  Arnesberg  was  a  bride 
when  the  war  broke  out  in  1914.  Her  hus- 
band entered  the  German  army,  leaving  her  in 
the  care  of  his  German  family,  where  she  was 
torn  between  English  and  German  loyalties. 
Since  the  war,  she  and  her  husband  have 
watched  the  growth  of  their  son  and  a  bewil- 
dered Germany,  led  by  a  one-time  nobody, 
Hitler. 

This  book  is  gripping,  with  never  a  dull 
page.  It  makes  one  think ;  and  that,  I  believe, 
is  the  best  compliment  one  could  pay  to  an 
author. 


SECOND    HOEING 

Second  Hoeing  by  Hope  Williams  Sykes  re- 
lates the  constant  fight  over  the  beet  soil  in 
Colorado,  and  the  struggles  of  a  courageous 
woman,  Hannah. 

Hannah  is  introduced  as  a  young  girl,  eager 
and  youthfully  selfish,  who  matures  into  a  self- 
sacrificing  woman.  Her  untiring  efforts  suc- 
ceed in  holding  her  family  together  after  the 
death  of  her  mother. 

Second  Hoeing  is  tender,  vivid,  and  alive. 
It  is  not  just  a  back-to-the-earth  novel,  or  just 
another  tale  devoted  to  the  struggles  of  a  sin- 
cere farm  family.  It  is  a  compelling  book  and 
well  written. 

Virginia  Hausler,  '36. 


WE  WBLL  TRY! 

Something  new ! 

Do  we  dare  to  try? 
Adventure ! 

Shall  we  stay  behind? 
Pitfalls ! 

Can't  we  climb  again? 
Pathfinding ! 

Could  we  lose  our  way? 
Spirit ! 

Doesn't  that  surround  us? 
Expression ! 

Aren't  we  bursting  for  an  outlet? 
Reward ! 

Aren't   we   utilizing   work   and   hours? 
Future ! 

Will   not  time  protect  us? 

Elaine  Frank,  '36. 


LIFE'S  SPRINGTIME 

Dampened  sod  and  warmer  sun 
Is  a  sign  that  Spring  has  come. 
Pilling  stream  and  drying  street — 
Winter's   ultimate   defeat. 

Welcome  April,  March,  and  May! 
With  you  comes  the  longer  day; 
Budding  crocus  'neath  your  feet 
Armfuls  of  forsythia  sweet. 

Winter  dying;  Spring  is  born; 
So  is  night  before  the  dawn. 
Circumstances  of  despair 
Tossed   aside  with  winter   care 
Melt  'neath  warm  and  sunny  air 
Giving  way  to  things  more  fair. 

Hildegarde  Baxter,  '36. 
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SPORTS  ON  PARADE 

Spring  is  here  and  the  violent  basketball 
games  and  swimming  meets  of  the  winter  of  '36 
have  gone  into  history.  The  big  BLUE- 
WHITE,  All-Star  basketball  game  was  held 
on  March  12.  The  Blues  were  victorious  and 
the  fight  between  the  two  colors  was  a  rip- 
roaring  one.  Of  the  swimming  meets  that  were 
held,  the  entrants  were  enthusiastic,  but  too 
few  in  number. 

Before  spring  vacation,  tests  were  taken  for 
crew  eligibility,  consisting  of  a  strength  and 
swimming  test.  Crew  practice  began  the  week 
of  April  twentieth.  Small  canoes  were  first 
used  for  those  who  had  not  had  previous  crew 
experience.  War  canoe  practice  began  April 
29.  Stiff  backs  and  aching  muscles  do  not 
deter  those  who  go  out  for  this  most  popular 
of  all  sports  at  Lasell.  A  few  days  previous  to 
River  Day,  which  comes  May  27th,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  crew  rigors  are  selected  for  the 
big  races. 

Along  with  the  introduction  of  crew,  the 
field  sports  have  begun.  Every  day  until  Field 
Day,  which  is  scheduled  for  May  19  (provided 
that  day  is  fair),  the  field  will  be  a  center  of 
javelin-throwing,  high  jumping,  hurdling, 
broad  jumping,  basketball  throwing  and  rac- 
ing. 

Baseball  has  joined  hands  with  the  major 
sports  and  is  being  popularly  accepted.  On 
Field  Day  a  Blue- White  game  will  be  played. 

Incidentally,  Field  Day  is  a  day  devoted  to 
contests  and  races  on  the  field,  and  supper  is 
served  "picnic  style." 

Golf  has  its  following  again  this  year.  Mar- 
guerite Mooney,  head  of  that  sport,  has  ar- 
ranged for  "pro"  instruction  for  the  Golf 
Club  members. 

Virginia  Hausler,  '36. 


MOONLIGHT  METAL 

The  moonlight  breaks  upon  the  slowly  stirring  lake 

In  little  ripples, 

Like  a  great  sheet  of  shimmering  metal  drape. 

Now  the  breeze  whips  into  playful  fury; 

The  lake  trembles  with  sudden  fear, 

Then  settles  down  until  the  breeze  returns 

Once  more  to  play. 

Elena  Magoni,  '37. 


NEWS  FLASHES 

February  2 — Dr.  Ashley  Day  Leavitt  spoke 
at  Vespers. 

February  3 — Beginning  of  second  semester. 
Seven  new  courses  offered.  Honor  roll  of  61 
students  announced. 

February  7-10 — White  Mountain  Trip. 

February  11 — Dr.  Frederick  Phleger  of  Har- 
vard gave  an  illustrated  lecture,  "The  Parade 
of  the  Living,"  showing  the  development  of 
man  by  evolution. 

February  16 — Mrs.  William  Oliver,  a 
worker  among  the  migrates  of  the  United 
States,  spoke  at  Vespers.  She  vividly  described 
the  need  of  home  life  and  education  for  the 
children. 

February  17 — The  Art  Club  had  charge  of 
chapel  program  and  presented  several  tableaux 
to  illustrate  the  type  of  dress  worn  in  colonial 
times. 

February  18 — Dr.  Frederick  Phleger  of  Har- 
vard gave  his  third  illustrated  lecture  contin- 
uing his  discussion  of  evolution. 

February  19 — Formal  organization  of  a  La- 
sell  German  Club  with  Margaret  Pearl  as 
president. 

February  20 — First  formal  tea  at  Bragdon. 

February  21 — Professor  Mervyn  Bailey  of 
Boston  University  spoke  on  Spanish  Art. 

Lasell  turned  back  the  pages  of  history  and 
appeared  at  dinner  in  colonial  costumes  to  cele- 
brate Washington's  birthday.  Candlelight,  soft 
music,  and  graceful  dresses  made  the  affair  dig- 
nified and  charming. 

February  23 — Mayor  Edwin  Childs  of  New- 
ton spoke  on  "Undeveloped  Resources"  in  our 
characters. 

February  25 — The  headmaster  of  Thayer 
Academy,  Mr.  Stacey  B.  South  worth,  told  in- 
cidents from  the  lives  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln. 

February  29 — Senior  Prom  at  Longwood 
Towers. 

March  1 — Dr.  Daniel  Marsh,  president  of 
Boston  University,  spoke  at  Vespers  and  sug- 
gested a  study  of  words  during  the  Lenten 
season. 

March  3 — "Personal  Experiences  in  India" 
was  the  title  of  an  assembly  lecture  by  Dr. 
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Murray  Titus.  He  told  of  the  lives  of  India's 
three  living  leaders,  Rabindrinath  Tagore,  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi,  and  Dr.  Ambedkar. 

March  6 — Dr.  Bancroft  Beatley,  president  of 
Simmons  College,  spoke  on  the  development  of 
higher  education  for  women. 

March  6-7 — The  Ghost  Train  presented 
by  the  Dramatic  Club  brings  thrills  and  chills 
to  its  audience. 

March  8 — Miss  Mara  Popova,  an  exchange 
student  from  Bulgaria,  charmed  Lasell  with 
her  impressions  of  America,  and  gave  a  short 
description  of  her  own  country. 

March  9 — The  German  Club  enjoyed  a  trip 
to  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  to  see  Slalom. 

March  12 — Two  Boston  University  students, 
Mr.  Harold  Whitlock  and  Mr.  Paul  Wilkinson, 
led  the  Christian  Endeavor  meeting. 

March  14 — Wellesley  Country  Club  was  the 
scene  of  the  Junior  Prom. 

March  15 — Lasell  enjoyed  a  musical  pro- 
gram at  Vespers  with  Mr.  William  Cooke  and 
Mr.  Harold  Schwab. 

March  16 — Art  Club  initiation  and  twenty- 
six  juniors  were  made  members  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

March  17 — "Neptune's  Kingdom"  was  the 
idea  carried  out  by  the  Orchestra  and  Glee 
Club  at  the  annual  Pop  Concert. 

March  18— Mr.  Mason  Sharp  of  the  Au- 
burndale  Methodist  Church  spoke  in  chapel 
with  his  theme  "Remember  Jesus  as  the  Hope 
of  the  World." 

March  19 — Second  formal  tea  at  Bragdon. 

March  20 — Lasell  experienced  a  personally 
conducted  tour  to  Haiti  with  Mr.  Karl  Thayer 
Soule,  Jr. 

March  21 — Junior  School  dance  at  the  Barn. 

March  22 — Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  spoke  at 
Vespers  on  the  ever-present  God. 

March  25 — An  informal  musicale  was  given 
by  the  students  of  the  music  department. 

March  27-April  7— Easter  vacation. 

April  7 — Dr.  Winslow's  former  roommate, 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Belcher,  gave  an  informal  talk 
on  candy  and  its  food  value. 


April  8 — Mrs.  Dorothy  Bernard  sang  two 
groups  of  folk  songs  during  assembly  period. 

April  9 — Several  history  students  visited 
Mrs.  Jack  Gardner's  Palace  with  Miss  Black- 
stock. 

April  12 — The  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  Dr. 
L.  O.  Hartman,  described  his  airplane  trip 
from  Paris  to  India  and  showed  the  need  for 
more  missionaries  in  India. 

April  13 — Musical  program  at  German  Club 
meeting. 

April  16 — Third  formal  tea  in  the  library. 

April  17 — Professor  Mervyn  J.  Bailey  lec- 
tured in  assembly. 

April  19 — Dr.  Phillips  E.  Osgood  spoke  at 
Vespers. 

April  22— The  Orphean  Club  with  Mr. 
Earle  Spicer,  baritone,  gave  the  annual  con- 
cert at  the  Auburndale  Club. 

April  23 — The  Art  Club  sponsored  a  tea  and 
exhibition  of  water  colors  and  paintings  done 
by  members  of  the  Hobby  School. 

April  25 — Junior- Senior  formal  dance  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset. 

April  26— "My  Ideal  Girl"  was  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Raymond  Calkin's  talk  at  Vespers. 

April  28 — Mr.  Francis  Russell  spoke  at  as- 
sembly with  the  title  of  his  lecture,  "Hitler's 
Germany — Why  and  Where  To?" 


COMMENCEMENT 

The  important  events  of  Commencement 
Week  are  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  June  3 — Commencement  Con- 
cert. 

Thursday,  June  4,  3  :30  p.m. — Garden  Party ; 
Crowning  of  Queen ;  Style  Show ;  2 :30  to  6 :00 
p.m. — Home  Economics  and  Art  Exhibitions. 

Friday,   June   5 — President's   Reception. 

Saturday,  June  6,  3 :30  p.m. — Alumnae 
Meeting;  8:30  p.m. — Class  Night  Exercises. 

Sunday,  June  7,  4:00  p.m. — Baccalaureate 
Sermon  by  Walter  Earl  Ledden,  A.M.,  D.D. 

Monday,  June  8,  8:30  a.m. — Last  Chapel; 
10:45  a.m. — Commencement  Exercises;  Ad- 
dress by  Charles  Neal  Barney,  A.M.,  LL.B. ; 
1  :00   p.m. — Commencement   Luncheon. 
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Webster  defines  "precedence"  as  "something 
previously  done,  serving  as  an  example  to  be 
followed."  Strengthened  by  such  a  universally 
accepted  authority,  we  take  pleasure,  as  usual, 
in  opening  our  PERSONALS  program  with 
the  announcement  of  weddings  and  weddings- 
to-be  : 

January  4 — Elizabeth  Leanna  Bear,  '31,  and 
Mr.  Eugene  Lucas  DeStaebler  at  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

February  17 — Millicent  Hough  Thomson, 
'33,  and  Mr.  Harold  A.  Hammer  at  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammer  are  now 
at  home  at  65  North  Main  Street,  Uxbridge, 
Mass. 

March  5 — Enid  Fay  Bacharach,  '33-'34,  and 
Mr.  Ferdinand  N.  Phillips  III  at  New  York, 
New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips'  present  ad- 
dress is  Hotel  Fensgate,  534  Beacon  Street, 
Boston. 

March  14 — Evelyn  Douglass,  '28,  and  Dr. 
Langdon  Austin  Hooper  at  Staten  Island,  N. 
Y. 

Ruth  Gerry,  '31,  and  Mr.  Richard  Carlton 
Means  at  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

March  17— Mary  Cordner,  '32-'33,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hugh  Freehill  at  Middletown,   N.  Y. 

March  27— Barbara  Helen  McLellan,  '18, 
and  Mr.  Robert  W.  McCormick  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

Harriet  Christine  Cole,  '31,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cleaton  Lewis  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  28— Marjorie  Gertrude  Wagner,  '28, 
and  Mr.  Allan  Jamison  Coleman,  Jr.,  at 
Chicago,  111.  Their  new  address  is  7306  Green- 
iew  Avenue,  Chicago. 

April  4— Betty  Condit,  '31,  and  Mr.  Wer- 


ner Hans  Kessel  at  Beardstown,  111.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kessel  are  now  at  home  at  2609  Hamp- 
den Court,  Chicago. 

April  11— Mary  McConn,  '29,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Paul  Maguire  at  Evanston,  Illinois. 

April  12— Edith  Abbott  Brace,  '19,  and  Mr. 
Donald  Vanderburg  Chapman  at  Tampa,  Fla. 
After  the  fifteenth  of  May,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chap- 
man will  be  at  home  at  2923  El  Prado  Boule- 
vard, Tampa,  Fla. 

April  18— Dorothy  Plattner,  '31-'32,  and 
Mr.  Melvin  V.  Chevers  at  North  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

We  have  received  word  of  the  following  en- 
gagements :  Margaret  McClaren,  '32,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Seymour  Rogers  of  Lenox,  Mass. ; 
Marion  Streeter  (Sept-Dec,  '28)  to  Mr. 
Harold  Mansfield  Hauser  of  Marion,  Kan. ; 
and  Virginia  Bacon,  '32-'33,  to  Mr.  Lindsey 
Hooper,  Jr.,  of  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Lasell's  heartiest  congratulations  to  these  our 
former  Lasell  girls. 


CLASS  OF  1916:  NOTICE! 

The  PERSONALS  Editor  has  just  had  a 
thrilling  call  from  one  of  your  classmates, 
Mabel  Straker  Kimball,  who  is  enthusiastic 
over  a  grand  class  reunion — your  Twentieth 
Anniversary.  But  one  glance  at  this  young 
girl  graduate  makes  us  feel  sure  that  Mabel  is 
slipping  when  it  comes  to  reckoning  the  years. 
Please  don't  fail  to  answer  to  your  class  roll 
call  at  Lasell  June  7.  Your  Alma  Mater  will 
greatly  appreciate  your  presence  here  and 
then. 

To  the  tune  of : 

'  '31  is  coming  and  we  don't  need  shoving 
For  we're  the  class  with  plenty  of  pep — " 
Already  several  of  the  Class  of  1931  have 
sent  word  to  their  secretary  that  they  will  be 
on  hand  to  celebrate  on  June  6  that  which 
promises  to  be  a  gala  occasion — the  Fifth  Re- 
union of  the  Class  of  1931.  Karin  Eliasson, 
life  secretary,  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  each  of  her  classmates  and 
urges  as  many  as  possible  to  return. 
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To  prove  that : 

"We  love  the  school  that  beats  all  the  rest, 

In  the  North,  South,  East,  or  West. 

Let's  get  aboard 

To  cheer  for  the  Class  of  '31." 

A  word  from  "Cindy"  King  to  the  members 
of  '35 :  "Let's  report  at  Lasell  in  record-break- 
ing numbers  for  Alumnae  Day:  the  meeting 
is  at  three-thirty  in  the  Library ;  arrange  to 
stay  for  dinner,  and  then  to  the  tent  to  back 
our  Junior  Sisters'  Class  Night !  Notices  will 
soon  be  sent  concerning  '35's  Luncheon  to  be 
held  on  Saturday,  June  6.  I  wish  that  all  the 
girls  who  can  possibly  come  will  be  at  Lasell 
to  make  our  first  reunion  a  memorable  one." 

Who  can  ever  forget  Louise  Puckett  Neill, 
'23,  and  her  dynamic  career  at  Lasell.  Her 
loyalty  to  her  Alma  Mater  is  again  evidenced  in 
this  report  to  Dr.  Winslow : 

"I  have  been  intending  all  winter  to  drop 
you  a  note  about  the  activities  of  the  Buffalo 
Lasell  Club.  In  October,  we  were  entertained 
in  Lockport  at  the  home  of  Lucia  Lingham, 
'27-'28.  We  had  a  good  meeting  and  a  de- 
lightful social  gathering  followed.  Among 
those  present  was  Annabeth  Williams,  '34.  We 
are  so  happy  to  welcome  these  new  girls  into 
our  club. 

"This  month  we  will  have  a  lovely  party  at 
the  Park  Lane  Apartment  Hotel,  to  which  we 
are  bringing  our  husbands,  our  fiances  or  just 
gentlemen  friends,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
expect  to  have  a  fine  time  and  are  looking 
forward  to  meeting  the  'better  halves.'  We 
would  like  to  carry  out  the  decorations,  etc.,  in 
the  Lasell  idea  and  wondered  if  we  might  se- 
cure a  few  Lasell  seals  for  our  place  cards. 

"The  Lasell  Nezvs  comes  to  me  regularly. 
Enjoy  it  thoroughly,  even  though  I  find  in  it 
so  many  new  names.  At  each  meeting  I  take 
all  the  papers  and  distribute  them  among  the 
girls. 

"Please  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss 
Potter,  Miss  Wright  and  everyone  who  re- 
members me. 

L.  P.  N." 

We  were  disappointed  that  "Pinkey's"  plan 
to  visit  Lasell  at  Eastertide  did  not  materialize. 


We  call  the  attention  of  Nature  lovers  to 
the  March  issue  of  the  magazine  Horticulture. 
This  number  contains  a  unique  contribution 
by  Nell  Jones  Yeomans,  '05,  entitled  "Garden 
Scrap  Books."  Our  Alumna  herself  is  a  de- 
votee of  the  outdoor  life.  She  gives  a  fascinat- 
ing description  of  this  novel  home-made  library 
composed  of  scrap  books  containing  pictures 
of  plant  life,  bound  in  colors  corresponding  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  subject  matter.  Some  of 
the  books  are  given  over  to  clippings  from  the 
articles  of  well-known  authorities  on  plant  life. 
This  nature  library  of  150  books  is  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Barnhardt,  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Danville  (Illinois)  garden  club. 

Miss  Gertrude  Perkins  of  the  Brookline 
High  School  faculty  still  keeps  in  touch  with 
her  former  associates  at  Lasell  Junior  College. 
Like  friendly  relations  continue  unbroken  be- 
tween Lasell  and  Misses  Rivers  Ellett  and  Ida 
Bunting,  former  members  of  our  Music  De- 
partment. We  are  especially  indebted  to 
Lasell's  assistant  Dean  and  principal  of  our 
Junior  School,  Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald, 
whose  hospitality  brings  us  more  or  less  in 
contact  with  these  former  faculty  members. 

Lasell's  First  Lady,  our  Mrs.  Winslow,  has 
just  been  chosen  president  of  the  Auburn- 
dale  Review  Club.  Recently  the  members  of 
the  club  were  entertained  at  our  college.  At 
this  meeting  the  hostess  gave  a  paper  on  the 
training  of  children.  One  of  the  favored  guests 
declared,  "The  talk  was  ideal  for  Mrs.  Winslow 
spoke  from  her  own  experience  and  as  usual 
the  message  was  rich  in  literary  value." 

It's  a  long,  long  time  since  Marian  Brown 
Weber,  '22,  visited  her  Alma  Mater,  but  re- 
cently through  the  courtesy  of  her  mother  we 
received  a  family  group  picture  taken  in 
Marian's  charming  Easthampton  home.  The 
group  includes  our  Marian,  her  husband,  their 
little  daughter,  Eunice,  son  Irving,  and  also 
Marian's  parents. 

Not  often  do  we  get  en  rapport  with  an  "old 
girl"  living  for  a  season  overseas.  At  the  re- 
union of  the  L.  A.  A.  Marjorie  Morrison  Co- 
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burn,  '17,  shared  with  us  a  letter  just  received 
from  Hazel  Brady,  '17.  Hazel  writes  from 
Paris,  France:  "I  plan  to  stay  in  Paris  until 
June,  unless  the  exchange  grows  much  worse. 
As  to  the  Italian  situation— it  is  not  'played  up' 
in  the  papers  here  as  in  America.  One  reason 
may  be  the  French  are  more  interested  in  their 
own  domestic  problems. 

"Have  been  attending  the  New  York  School 
of  Design  and  Applied  Art,  but  my  semester 
is  up  this  week  and  I  am  changing  to  a  French 
school.  Will  also  devote  my  time  to  research 
in  the  museums,  which  is  what  I  came  for 
principally. 

"Spent  the  holidays  with  friends  in  Cannes 
on  the  Riviera.  I  loved  it  there  and  only 
wished  I  could  have  stayed  all  winter.  Saw 
quite  a  few  of  the  couturier  winter  collections 
— Molyneux,  Jenny,  Maggy  Rouff  and  others. 
It  was  very  thrilling  and  inspiring! 

"I  am  living  in  a  pension  on  the  Left  Bank 
and  it's  an  experience.  But  the  people  are 
interesting  and  it's  the  least  expensive  way  to 
live.  With  all  good  wishes  to  you  and  your 
family, 

Hazel." 
We  appreciate  the  privilege  of  sharing  this 
interesting   report   with    so   many    of    Hazel's 
Lasell  friends. 

No  "old  girl"  living  at  a  distance  keeps  in 
closer  touch  with  Lasell  than  does  May 
Thielens  Peeples,  '04-'05.  Now  that  we  have 
had  her  gifted  daughter,  Persis-Jane  (January- 
June,  '35)  on  our  roll,  we  feel  the  bond  be- 
tween us  stronger  than  ever.  Mrs.  Peeples' 
last  letter  contained  a  charming  group  picture 
of  the  mother,  her  four  sons  and  daughter. 
The  programs  she  enclosed  included  the  entire 
family  for  each  is  an  artist  in  his  or  her  line. 
Our  congratulations  to  this  loyal  "old  girl" 
and  her  gifted  family ! 

The  delayed  spring  seemed  to  speed  up  a  bit 
after  our  recent  call  from  Evelina  Perkins,  '15. 
She  had  just  been  a  guest  at  the  Lasell  Prac- 
tice House;  was  enthusiastic  over  the  hospi- 
tality received,  and  we  believe  has  promised  to 
accept  the  director's  invitation  to  return  later 


and  tell  the  group  about  her  own  successful 
work  in  the  department  of  Home  Economics. 

On  the  back  of  Helen  Brady's  ('17)  French 
envelope,  Julia  Kittredge,  '17-' 19,  a  guest  at 
the  Lasell  Midwinter  Reunion,  made  this  note : 
"I  am  working  at  Amherst  State  College." 
We  gathered  from  our  brief  interview  with 
Julia  that  she  is  highly  enjoying  her  work. 

Mary  Potter  McConn,  '05,  and  her  husband 
are  again  in  Minneapolis  after  a  winter  spent 
in  Biloxi,  Louisiana,  as  guests  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Conn's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Potter. 
En  route  north  they  spent  Easter  Sunday  with 
Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06,  and  her  husband  in 
their  Evanston,  Illinois,  home. 

The  April  copy  of  the  Missionary  Review 
of  the  World  contains  an  article  "Undergird- 
ing  the  Christian  Home,"  written  by  Clemen- 
tina Butler  (January- June,  '80).  As  chairman 
of  the  Interdenominational  Committee  on 
Christian  Literature  for  Women  and  Children 
in  mission  fields,  Miss  Butler  and  the  members 
of  her  committee  are  contributing  most  valuable 
and  needed  service  in  furnishing  the  children 
of  the  non-Christian  nations  with  Christian 
magazines  and  lovely  pictures  illustrating  the 
life  of  Christ. 

So  often  Ella  Richardson  Cushing's  {'72)) 
letters  include  valuable  messages  from  her  La- 
sell contemporaries  and  news  from  younger 
graduates  we  have  come  to  feel  that  our  dear 
"Mother"  Cushing  is  a  sort  of  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation "all  on  her  own."  Notwithstanding 
storm,  hurricane,  frigid  temperatures  and  some 
physical  infirmities,  Life  to  her,  she  declares, 
"still  seems  infinitely  worthwhile."  Alice 
Clarke  Dodge,  '96,  expresses  her  appreciation 
of  Mrs.  Cushing's  willingness  to  share  through 
the  Leaves  excerpts  from  letters  received  from 
her  "old  and  new  girl  friends."  Writes  Mrs. 
Dodge :  "From  your  classmates'  letters,  Mrs. 
Cushing,  I  can  visualize  the  glorious  good  times 
you  must  have  had  at  dear  Lasell  in  that  long 
ago."  Mrs.  Cushing  often  refers  in  terms  of 
loving    appreciation    to    her    friendship    with 
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Clara  Krome  Wilson,  '95-97,  and  Helen  Little- 
field,  72. 

Miss  Annie  Eliza  Clark,  a  former  member  of 
our  faculty,  has  recently  passed  "into  the  day 
unhemmed  by  night."  She  was  at  one  time  the 
director  of  our  Art  Department  and  during 
the  many  years  since  her  service  at  Lasell, 
Miss  Clark  has  shown  a  keen  interest  in  our 
college.  Lasell's  tenderest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  her  bereaved  sister,  our  Ellen  Clark 
Gill,  70. 

Mildred  Snyder  Grant,  '10,  has  written  from 
New  Orleans :  "This  time  I  am  going  to  do 
something  other  than  to  'resolve'  to  write.  It 
has  been  such  a  joy  to  find  so  many  familiar 
names  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Leaves,  but 
Oh,  what  a  very  'old  girl'  I  do  feel ! 

"Nevertheless,  my  wonderfully  happy  days 
at  Lasell  stand  out  as  vividly  in  my  memory  as 
though  I  had  been  there  just  last  year,  and  the 
only  change  that  seems  to  have  taken  place  is 
that  my  appreciation  of  those  days  has  grown 
deeper  with  every  year  that  has  passed.  I  do 
so  covet  a  Lasell  experience  for  my  older  girl, 
Betty,  who  is  at  present  a  Freshman  in  Miss 
McGehee's  School  in  New  Orleans.  Inciden- 
tally, this  is  such  an  outstanding  school  in  this 
community  scholastically  that  I  would  like 
to  see  some  contact  made  between  it  and  Lasell 
Junior  College. 

"Are  there  any  other  Lasell  girls  living  in 
New  Orleans  at  present  other  than  Mary  Free- 
man Wisdom,  '26,  Claire  Hightower,  '30,  and 
myself?  We  all  live  within  three  blocks  of 
each  other,  but  we  do  wish  there  were  a  larger 
group  here. 

"It  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  other 
classes  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  Class  Let- 
ter in  circulation.  Do  you  know  that  1910's 
letter  reaches  each  one  of  us  about  every  twen- 
ty months  and  even  our  children  look  forward 
eagerly  to  its  coming.  We  haven't  much  news 
to  relate  sometimes  and  our  letters  are  made 
up  largely  of  kodak  pictures.  Of  course  it 
could  never  have  been  done  without  Olive 
Bates  Dumas  as  our  Life  Secretary. 


"I  would  not  be  a  normal  mother  if  I 
neglected  to  tell  you  of  my  little  family  and  to 
boast  a  bit  of  my  fine  husband.  The  children 
are  Betty  thirteen,  Walter,  Jr.,  seven,  and 
Mary  Ursula  four. 

"Personally,  I  cannot  boast  of  any  particular 
accomplishments.  My  time  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely taken  up  in  the  management  of  the  home 
and  the  effort  to  guide  the  young  lives  in  it! 
I  have  some  outside  interests,  chief  among 
which  is  my  work  with  a  group  of  fifty  children 
of  junior  age  in  our  church  school. 

"I  am  daily  convinced  that  my  life  has  been 
inexpressibly  enriched  because  of  the  guidance 
of  the  dear  friends  at  Lasell.  Please  say  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  that  they  are  included 
in  this  greeting  and  Miss  Irwin,  whom  I  re- 
member with  such  pleasure!" 

Emma  Lazarus  asks  in  one  of  her  charming 
poems:  "Hast  thou  beheld  the  deep  glad  eye 
of  one  who  has  persisted  and  achieved?"  We 
thought  of  this  when  we  read  Edith  Downey's 
('34)  late  message  to  Miss  Irwin.  This  young 
collegiate  writes  to  our  Registrar :  "Thank  you 
for  having  suggested  Beaver  College  to  me." 
Edith  will  take  her  A.B.  degree  in  June,  but 
not  satisfied  with  that  is  planning  later  to  take 
a  medical  laboratory  course  at  Yale  University. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  two  of  our  stu- 
dents who  have  had  a  prolonged  absence  on 
account  of  illness  are  convalescing.  These  La- 
sellites  are  Betty  Reagan,  '38,  and  Augusta 
Williamson,  '37. 

Under  the  caption  "Manuscript  Club  Prizes," 
a  Boston  daily  reports:  Winners  of  prizes  in 
the  recent  contest  for  stories,  poetry  and  feature 
articles  conducted  by  the  Manuscript  Club  of 
Boston :  First  Prize,  Dorothy  Burnham  Eaton 
(Lasell,  '20).  And  again  under  the  awards 
for  poetry,  our  Dorothy  received  Honorable 
Mention.  The  Leaves  has  previously  pub- 
lished several  of  Dorothy's  charming  children's 
poems.  Congragulations  and  Godspeed  to  La- 
sell's  young  bard. 

Janet  Kennedy's  (*30-'32)  occupation  at 
present  is  that  of  teaching.    She  is  on  the  facul- 
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ty  of  an  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  children, 
and  in  addition  is  taking  some  subject  at  Bates 
College.  It  was  a  joy  to  welcome  Janet  home 
even  though  accurately  speaking,  she  tarried  at 
Lasell  just  long  enough  to  say  "Good  morning" 
and  "Good-bye." 

Dear  Mabel  Crowe,  '34,  we  easily  recog- 
nized you  in  that  group  picture  which  came  to 
us  at  Eastertide,  but  who,  pray,  was  the  other 
L.  W.  D.? 

The  wife  of  our  college  treasurer,  Jane  Ford 
Amesbury,  '01 -'03,  has  just  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Association  of  the  Au- 
burndale  Congregational  Church.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  new  president's  co-workers,  "the 
honor  is  well  deserved."  Lasell's  congratula- 
tions to  Mrs.  Amesbury  and  to  the  Woman's 
Association,  who  are  to  serve  under  her  leader- 
ship. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Publicity  Department 
of  Tufts  College  for  the  following  news  item: 
Priscilla  Seavey,  '32-'33,  daughter  of  Georgia 
Duncan  Seavey,  '02,  and  a  Senior  at  Jackson, 
has  just  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Committee,  arranging  for  the  banquet  held  dur- 
ing Commencement  week-end. 

And  now  this  recent  happy  note  from  Vera 
Clauer,  '22:  "It  has  been  a  busy  time  for  me 
since  I  was  in  Boston  last  fall.  The  first  of 
the  year  the  company  I  have  been  with  for 
five  years  transferred  me  to  another  state  to 
be  district  manager.  In  March,  however,  I 
was  again  transferred  to  the  state  of  Matri- 
mony— and  it  is  a  grand  state,  too. 

"I  was  married  March  21st  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  and  it  seems  strange  that  my  hus- 
band was  born  and  lived  within  a  block  of  my 
home  for  ten  years,  and  yet  I  did  not  meet 
him  until  last  year. 

"Am  expecting  to  make  another  trip  East 
later  in  the  year  and  then  have  a  real  visit  at 
Lasell.  The  Leaves  keeps  me  in  touch  with 
the  happenings  of  the  girls  I  knew  at  college 


and  I  do  enjoy  that  feature.  I  have  not  kept 
in  very  close  contact  but  will  always  be  a  'true 
Lasell  girl.'  " 

Vera's  name  and  address  is  Mrs.  Edwin 
Carl  Hans,  906  Leland  Avenue,  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

Betty  Clark,  '35,  describes  her  recent  visit 
at  Lasell  as  a  "delight"  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  was  certainly  a  glad  surprise  to  have  her 
with  us.  We  are  counting  on  Betty's  return- 
ing in  June. 

Again  the  Personals  Editor  was  un- 
fortunately away  when  Anne  Litchfield  Bla- 
mire,  '32,  called  April  20.  We  were  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  passing  away  of  Anne's  little 
baby,  whose  birthday  was  on  March  12. 

The  Personals  Editor  is  still  reverting  to 
the  initial  meeting  of  the  Worcester  County 
Lasell  Club,  a  report  of  which  appears  in 
another  column  of  the  Leaves.  In  her  "write- 
up"  of  this  birthday  party  the  modest  newly- 
elected  Secretary  fails  to  make  mention  of  a 
delightful  luncheon  at  the  Worcester  Country 
Club  which  preceded  the  meeting  where  the 
guests  of  honor,  Josephine  Woodward  Rand, 
'10,  ex-president  of  the  L.  A.  A.,  and  Dean 
Potter,  '80,  enjoyed  the  gracious  hospitality  of 
President  Dorothy  Inett,  '30,  and  Secretary 
Marion  Kingdon  Farnum,  '29.  At  this  first 
meeting  of  the  W.  C.  L.  C.  were  gathered  the 
few  following  interesting  news  items : 

Hazel  Merritt,  '33,  is  secretary  at  the  Spen- 
cer Trask  &  Company,  brokerage  house. 

Elsie  Bigwood  Cooney's  (T7-'19)  note 
reads :  "Just  a  plain  mother  trying  to  care  for 
a  thirteen-year-old  daughter.  I  am  very  hap- 
pily married." 

Europa  B.  Harris,  '34-'35 :  "A  first  year 
student  at  Middlesex  Medical  College  in  Wal- 
tham.    Hope  to  become  an  M.D.  some  day." 

Gertrude  Heath,  '35,  has  a  secretarial  posi- 
tion at  the  Massachusetts  Protective  Associa- 
tion in  the  Claim  Department. 

Eleanor  Ramsdell,  '35:  "Am  attending  the 
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Fairchild  Office  School,  completing  my  course 
in  June.  May  take  office  position  after  that — ■ 
if  anybody  wants  a  good  secretary." 

Ruth  Berg  Lindquist,  '15-'16:  "Married  to 
a  physician :  I  have  a  son  twelve  years  old. 
Also  have  a  position  in  my  father's  Real  Es- 
tate and   Insurance   Office." 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Shannon,  '20-'21,  received  her 
Medical  degree  in  1927.  Frances  Wright,  '14- 
'15,  is  now  conducting  a  studio  for  jewelry  and 
silversmithing  in  the  studios  of  the  Worcester 
Arts  and  Crafts  Guild.  Teaches  Metalcraft 
to  four  classes  weekly  as  well  as  working  on 
private  orders  and  admitted  she  has  worked 
up  "a  splendid  little  business." 

The  last  word  from  Emily  Ingwersen,  '34, 
added  to  our  joy  at  Eastertide,  but  we  are  still 
wishing  for  a  fuller  report.  Please  write  again 
soon,  dear  Emmy. 

Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman,  '23,  former  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Lasell  Club,  did  not 
send  her  report  of  the  annual  meeting  but  to 
our  joy  brought  it.  With  the  secretary  came 
a  dear  little  daughter,  the  image  of  her  mother, 
and  also  Mercedes'  close  friend  and  ours,  Phyl- 
lis Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22. 

Dorothy  F.  Kelley,  '34-'35,  we  were  touched 
by  your  last  loyal  message  and  hope  nothing 
will  prevent  you  from  being  with  us  at  Com- 
mencement. 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Julia  Wolfe 
Harkness,  '92,  our  president,  has  received 
word  of  the  passing  of  Alice  M.  Goodell,  '89- 
'92.  Mrs.  Harkness  writer:  "Alice  was  my 
roommate  for  three  years  at  Lasell.  I  remem- 
ber her  beautiful  character."  This  is  surely  a 
valuable  and  loving  tribute  from  one  who  knew 
her  best. 

Early  in  the  year  Trithena  McFarland,  '37, 
was  saddened  by  the  death  of  her  aunt,  Jose- 
phine Tichenor  Westgate,  '86-'90,  of  Martin 
City,  Missouri.     Mrs.  Westgate  evidenced  her 


abiding  loyalty  to  Lasell  when  last  fall  she 
placed  her  dear  niece  in  our  care.  Mrs.  West- 
gate's  friendship,  generous  patronage  and  hos- 
pitality will  be  missed  by  her  home  city  and 
a  host  of  personal  friends.  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege extends  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  families 
of  these  esteemed  patrons. 

Maude  Simes  Harding,  '06,  has  again  proved 
her  poetical  talent  in  three  lovely  poems, 
"Prisoner,"  "Calla  Lilies,"  and  "Recognition," 
which  appear  in  a  collection  called  "American 
Lyric  Poetry  1935."  The  book  is  now  in  the 
college  library  for  any  who  are  interested  to 
read. 

It  seems  in  order  just  here  to  insert  one  or 
two  items  from  Caroline  Lindsay  Haney's  ('20) 
last  letter.  Added  to  her  duties  as  home-maker, 
mother  of  three  lively  children,  Mrs.  Haney  is 
now  the  director  of  District  No.  12  of  the 
Maine  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  also  a 
director  of  the  Portland  Motion  Picture  Coun- 
cil, still  holding  her  post  in  the  Parent -Teacher 
Association,  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Women's  Literary  Union  and  more  or  less 
identified  on  her  church  program.  We  feel 
sure  that  this  former  president  of  the  Lasell 
Club  of  Portland  will  with  us  be  gratified  over 
the  renewed  interest  among  the  members  of  our 
Portland  Lasell  Club. 

Virginia  Hight  Wilder's  ('27)  home  address 
is  now  107  East  19th  Street,  Owensboro,  Ken- 
tucky. Her  husband  is  associated  with  the 
Ken-Rad  Corporation  as  a  television  expert. 
Virginia  is  busy,  we  trust,  training  two  future 
Lasell  girls,  Anita,  four  years  old,  and  Virginia 
II,  who  has  just  celebrated  her  second  birth- 
day. Virginia  writes,  "We  call  her  'Ginger,' ' 
and  if  our  memory  serves  us  correctly,  this 
last  statement  has  our  Virginia  Hight's  touch. 

For  the  past  two  years  Jean  Starkey  Mc- 
Carthy, '29,  has  been  living  in  the  South.  Her 
present  address  is  Salisbury,  Maryland.  Jean 
writes:  "We  have  been  travelling  about  living 
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in  different  cities.  I  love  the  southern  people 
and  feel  I  am  getting  into  their  easy-going  ways 
and  have  almost  forgotten  my  northern  dia- 
lect." Her  most  important  bit  of  news  is  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  little  son,  whose 
birth-month  was  last  November. 

We  are  indeed  indebted  to  a  recent  copy  of 
the  New  Haven  Register  for  this  valuable 
comment  concerning  the  artistic  merits  of  our 
Marjorie  Richards,  '30.  This  art  critic  writes : 
"April  27th  is  the  opening  date  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  portraits  and  oils  by  Marjorie  Richards 
of  West  Haven.  Miss  Richards  is  one  of  the 
younger  artists  who  has  risen  rapidly  to  the 
forefront  of  art  activities.  She  studied  painting 
at  Lasell  Junior  College,  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  with  Estelle  M.  Lederer.  Her  hand- 
ling is  broad  and  forceful  and  the  portraits 
nearly  always  compelling  likenesses." 

Lasell  extends  hearty  congratulations  to  this 
artist  and  indulges  in  permissible  pride  when 
she  realizes  that  Lasell  had  a  share  in  Mar- 
jorie's  training. 

Helen  Roberts  Holt,  '30 :  We  were  surely  glad 
to  welcome  you  to  Lasell  again  and  were  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  you  are  now  located  a  short 
distance  from  your  Manchester-by-the-Sea 
home.  We  missed  you,  Helen,  at  the  recent 
Worcester  County  Lasell  reunion,  but  are  hop- 
ing you  will  be  with  us  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Alumnae  on  June  6. 

Irene  Sauter  Sanford,  '08,  and  daughter, 
Mary  Ruth,  now  enrolled  at  Lasell,  spent  a  de- 
lightful Easter  vacation  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
Fortunately  for  them,  they  escaped  the  dis- 
astrous flood  which  visited  their  native  town 
of  Westfield. 

In  this  period  of  worldwide  unemployment, 
we  learn  with  gratification  that  our  Katherine 
Hartman,  '32,  is  still  employed  and  what  is 
especially  gratifying,  has  even  a  better  position. 
This  partially  reconciles  us  to  our  disappoint- 


ment in  not  counting  on  her  among  this  year's 
Commencement  guests. 

And  this  welcome  word  from  Barbara  Stan- 
ley, '32,  to  Mrs.  Hooker :  "I  thank  you  for  your 
most  welcomed  assistance.  The  last  copy  of 
the  News  was  greatly  enjoyed,  and  the  editors 
are  to  be  congratulated.  May  they  be  justly 
rewarded  by  the  Columbia  Press  Association. 
As  an  official  member  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley Alumnae  Association,  I  am  glad  to  have 
such  close  connections  with  Lasell.  I  wish  I 
might  have  attended  the  Midwinter  Reunion. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Dyer  Darling,  '00-'01,  told  me 
about  it.  Please  give  my  love  to  Babe  Whit- 
ney, '32,  and  Marjorie  MacClymon,  '32 — how 
I  would  love  to  see  you  all.  Extend  my  kind- 
est greetings  to  Miss  Blackstock,  Senora  and 
Mile.  LeRoyer.  Again  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you  and  to  Dr.  Winslow  for  your  kind 
assistance." 

The  vote  is  unanimous  at  Lasell  that  Con- 
stance Blackstock,  '09,  is  a  past-master  on  the 
subject  of  current  events.  When  she  turns 
nearer  home  and  confines  her  news  to  Lasell 
girls,  she  is  at  her  best.  C.  E.  B.  writes:  "I 
spent  a  lovely  day  with  Harriet  Petz,  '35,  and 
her  family  in  Montclair  during  the  holidays. 
I  was  royally  entertained  even  to  having  tea 
and  toast  served  in  the  morning  before  rising. 
The  whole  household  were  most  warm  and  cor- 
dial in  their  hospitality.  Harriet  is  majoring  in 
Psychology  at  Northwestern  University  and 
hopes  to  have  her  degree  in  1937.  She  was 
initiated  into  all  the  college  activities  through 
the  good  offices  of  Mary  Fitch,  '34,  and  has 
joined  the  Delta  Gamma  sorority  which  is  the 
one  to  which  Mary  also  belongs.  She  will 
probably  take  summer  work  at  B.  U.  and  doubt- 
less will  drive  out  to  see  you  all. 

"Also  spent  a  delightful  day  in  New  York 
with  Ruth  Emery,  '18-'19,  as  she  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Cornell  University  after  a  holiday  in 
Bermuda.  Ruth  has  received  her  M.A.  from 
Cornell  in  history  and  is  now  busily  at  work 
on  her  Ph.D." 
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What  a  charming  Christmas  card  and  what 
a  precious  Christmas  gift  for  Edith  Fulton  Fer- 
riday,  '30,  and  her  husband !  This  holiday  card 
pictures  Edith  receiving  a  la  Mme.  de  Ram- 
bouillet  and  by  her  side  the  wee  daughter, 
Katharine.  To  Miss  Blackstock,  Edith  writes : 
"This  card  is  Katherine's  father's  original  idea 
of  telling  the  good  news  of  our  daughter's  ad- 
vent on  Christmas  day.  The  picture  was  taken 
when  Baby  was  only  forty-eight  hours  old. 
The  Leaves  keeps  me  in  touch  with  Lasell.  1 
have  so  many  fond  memories  stored  up  of 
those  days  which  seem  a  long  time  ago.  You 
are  still  taking  groups  to  Europe  and  giving 
them  something  beautiful  that  can  never  be 
lost." 

The  editor  regretted  missing  Dorothy 
Spooner  Cleveland  ('27)  on  April  15.  Her 
expressed  interest  in  the  Lasell  Night  at  Pops 
(May  15)  gives  us  a  hope  that  we  may  meet 
at  Symphony  Hall  on  that  festive  occasion. 

Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  '10,  certainly  your 
home  and  family  cares  must  agree  with  you 
for  on  your  last  visit  to  Lasell  we  thought  you 
the  picture  of  good  health  and  high  spirits.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  meet  your  gifted  sister-in- 
law,  who  is  enjoying  unusual  success  as  an 
author.  Some  day,  Marion,  keep  your  promise 
and  return  with  your  two  little  daughters.  A 
hearty  welcome  awaits  them  at  Lasell. 

Lasell  has  again  come  in  touch  with  Helen 
Campbell  Sawyer,  '27-'28,  whose  present  ad- 
dress is  9945  Longwood  Drive,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Her  greeting  is  brief  but  it  gives  us  a 
glimpse  into  a  very  happy  home.  Helen  writes : 
"We  have  two  fine  boys,  one  five  years  old 
and  the  other,  two.  My  husband  is  with  Swift 
and  Company.  He  insists  I  still  know  how  to 
cook  a  meal  well  and  serve  it  in  wonderful 
style. 

Word  has  just  been  received  from  Nell 
Woodward  Collins,  '15,  telling  of  the  passing 
away  of  Mrs.  Tiffany,  the  mother  of  Nell's 
classmate,    Susan    Tiffany,    '15.     Also    from 


Bette  Clark,  '35,  we  learned  recently  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Briggs,  mother  of  Barbara 
Briggs,  '32.  Our  tender  sympathy  is  extended 
to  these  bereaved  Alumnae. 

Helen  Albert,  '25 :  your  latest  message  was  a 
welcome  surprise.  We  thank  you  for  your  appre- 
ciative reference  to  the  Lasell  Leaves.  What  a 
traveler  you  have  been!  Two  months  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  just  home  from  a  six- 
months'  trip  through  the  Orient.  Helen  closes 
with,  "I  hope  every  Lasell  graduate  will  have 
as  happy  memories  of  Lasell  as  I  have." 

Look  up  the  February  number  of  your 
Health  and  Physical  Education  Journal  and 
read  Katherine  Menges'  article.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  it  but  in  view  of  the  anticipated 
pleasure,  we  extend  hearty  congratulations  to 
this  recent  member  of  our  faculty. 

This  friendly  line  from  Betty  Wells,  '33-'34, 
to  our  Registrar.  She  must  be  planning  a  for- 
ward movement  educationally  for  she  requests 
an  outline  of  her  courses  at  Lasell  and  her 
grades,  but  did  not  fail  to  make  friendly  in- 
quiry concerning  Lasell  and  Lasell  folk,  de- 
claring that  her  thoughts  often  turn  our  way. 
Betty  closes  with  greetings  to  Misses  Eliasson, 
Perley  and  Potter. 

One  of  the  gladdest  surprises  that  ever 
finds  it  way  into  our  Personals  Column  is  this 
precious  Honor  Roll  of  the  little  "newcomers" : 

January  IP — A  daughter,  Helen  Markel,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  McClaren  (Katherine 
Knox,  '24). 

January  30 — A  daughter,  Barbara,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  G.  Kingsman  (Helen  Ohm, 
'29). 

February  13 — A  daughter,  Susan  Elizabeth, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Mott  (Ruth  Raw- 
lings,  '21). 

February  14 — A  son,  Paul  Meredith,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  L.  Teich  (Carol  B.  Griffin, 
'30-'32). 
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March  9 — A  daughter,  Joanne  Leyda,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  N.  E.  Leyda  (Lucile  Norris,  '24). 

April  9 — A  son,  Michael  Lawrence,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Snideman  (Helen  Hansen,  '23- 
'24). 

April  25 — A  daughter,  Susanne  Grace,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  T.  Wadsworth  (Doro- 
thy Aseltine,  '26). 

And  this  choice  bit  from  Elizabeth  Frick  Mc- 
Kean,  '24:  "Isn't  it  wonderful  that  we  have 
a  son,  Philip  Frick,  born  February  26!  We 
would  have  rejoiced  equally  had  we  another 
'little  White  Dove,'  but  Philip  is  adorable. 
Ruth  Elizabeth  grows  more  precious  each  day 
and  is  delighted  with  her  small  brother." 

From  time  to  time  Lasell  has  received  ap- 
plications from  prospective  students  but 
Elizabeth  Ann  Loomis  certainly  has  taken 
the  longest  forward  look  yet.  This  year-old 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perley  Loomis 
(Helen  Hawes,  '28)  writes:  "I  would  like  to 
file  my  application  to  enter  Lasell  in  Septem- 
ber, 1954."  Lasell  gladly  acknowledges  this — 
one  of  the  most  unique  letters  of  application 
ever  yet  received. 

One  glance  at  the  precious  picture  of  Jane 
Spear  Wender's  ('33)  twin  daughters  fills  the 
editor  with  a  longing  to  carry  on  personally 
until  little  Joan  and  Judith  actually  are  en- 
rolled at  their  mother's  Alma  Mater. 

Charlotte  Phillips,  '33,  Barbara  Erickson, 
'33,  and  Betty  Hayford  Stewart,  '33,  happened 
in  at  dinner  time  on  a  spring  day.  But  our 
most  urgent  invitation  to  accept  Lasell's  hos- 
pitality was  of  no  avail  for  they  were  pledged 
elsewhere.  Our  meeting  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment but  long  enough  to  report  that  the  three 
members  of  the  Class  of  1933  were  to  all  ap- 
pearances very  well  and  very  happy. 

Ruth  Libby,  '31,  is  still  a  woman  of  affairs. 
Her  annual  fashion  show  and  sale  at  the  Car- 
penter Barn  was  a  success  and  augmented  the 
Senior   Endowment   Fund.     She   reported   at 


the  Personals  Editor's  office  long  enough  to 
give  a  good  account  of  herself.  And  she 
looked  it!  Lasell's  best  wishes  to  you,  dear 
"Rookie." 

We  are  indeed  indebted  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Shank  for  the  following  news  items :  "Occasion- 
ally I  see  Frances  Dolley,  or  if  we  have  no 
opportunity  to  get  together,  quite  often  we 
have  a  telephone  visit.  Frequently  meet  Julia 
Nelson  Diggs,  who  has  a  lovely  family  and 
lives  in  Cleveland.  When  I  am  on  business 
trips  I  sometimes  find  old  Lasell  friends  and 
once  in  a  while  stay  with  Doris  Gorke  Dunning 
when  en  route  through  Syracuse  and  have  a 
chance  to  get  first  hand  information  from  her 
concerning  some  of  the  Lasell  friends  with 
whom  she  has  kept  in  touch. 

"Saw  Phyllis  Rowe,  '19,  last  fall  when  she 
was  in  Cleveland  for  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  convention.  She  is  doing  a  splen- 
did piece  of  work  at  Johns  Hopkins.  When 
in  Dallas  a  year  ago  I  tried  to  get  in  touch 
with  Clara  MacDonald  Dealey,  '14,  and 
Maidie  Dealey  Moroney,  '14,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  my  attempt.  Heard  from  Barbara 
Vail  Bosworth,  '05,  at  Christmas  time.  She 
is  so  fine  and  good  to  keep  in  touch  with  me. 
I  appreciate  it. 

"Please  give  my  best  regards  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow." 

Rosalie  Starkweather,  '29,  has  followed  vari- 
ous avocations  since  her  graduation:  artist, 
news  reporter,  but  now  is  seriously  devoting 
herself  to  writing.  We  wish  her  success  in 
this  her  latest  worthy  venture. 

Betty  Allenbaugh,  '35!  Where  next  and 
what  next?  This  dear  "bird  of  passage,"  who 
really  belongs  in  Akron,  sends  this  brief  greet- 
ing: "Here  we  are  in  Miami.  We  love  it. 
How  is  everyone  at  Lasell?  My  greetings  to 
them  and  how  I  wish  you  were  all  with  us!" 

It  always  "revives  us  again"  to  receive  one 
of  Dorothy  Barnes  Paine's  ('18)  good  letters. 
We'll  let  her  make  her  own  confession  and  tell 
her  own  story: 
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"Dear  Personals  Editor:  Just  a  note  to  tell 
you  that  I  still  belong  to  the  land  of  the  living 
even  though  a  poor  correspondent.  I  think 
about  you  all  often  and  read  the  Leaves  from 
cover  to  cover,  but  find  news  of  our  older  girls 
grows  scarcer  with  each  issue. 

"We  have  had  an  extremely  cold  winter  for 
Kansas,  and  quite  without  our  much  needed 
moisture.  A  few  dust  storms  have  blown  in 
from  eastern  Colorado  and  western  Kansas — 
these  less  severe  than  last  year  and  we  still 
hope  for  rain. 

"Mother,  my  sister,  Flavel,  my  husband  and 
I  are  leaving  tomorrow  by  motor  for  a  trip 
West,  which  will  include  Texas,  Arizona  and 
perhaps  the  coast.  The  extent  of  the  journey 
will  depend  on  how  mother  stands  the  travel- 
ing. We  are  so  happy  that  she  feels  equal 
to  starting.  Two  years  this  February  she  fell 
at  home  and  has  been  an  invalid  ever  since. 

"I  am  sure  Lasell  is  progressing  and  how 
I  would  enjoy  coming  back.  I  still  expect  to 
get  there  for  my  twentieth  reunion  and  that 
isn't  far  away. 

"Kindly  remember  me  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  and  with  all  good  wishes  for  yourself 
and  our  school. 

D.  B.  P." 

For  exhibition  of  bravery,  we  think  Orissa 
Attwill,  '16,  should  be  awarded  the  "blue  rib- 
bon." Listen  to  this  recent  report  from  our 
little  Captain  Courageous :  "I  wasn't  burned 
in  the  Westfield  fire  as  reported  in  the  Leaves, 
but  severely  injured.  I  was  trapped  in  the 
Inn  and  had  to  jump  from  the  second  story 
window.  At  the  hospital  they  found  I  had 
bruised  both  legs,  split  my  head  open,  lost  a 
tooth  and  broke  a  vertebrae.  Was  in  a  cast 
for  six  weeks  and  then  two  more  learning  to 
walk  and  getting  used  to  a  brace  which  I 
shall  have  to  wear  for  a  year.  After  being 
out  of  school  for  three  months,  I  went  back 
April  first  and  was  so  glad  to  be  again  with  my 
girls  and  fellow  co-workers.  Am  getting  along 
nicely  and  after  a  year  is  passed  I  hope  to  be 
myself  again. 


"Grace  Alexander  Van  Dusen,  '12,  was  not 
burned  but  bruised  when  climbing  through  the 
first  floor  window.  Her  husband  and  daugh- 
ter were  severely  burned  but  both  have  re- 
covered. 

"I  am  living  at  the  hotel  until  June  and  then 
shall  go  to  Marblehead  to  be  with  mother. 
Kindly  remember  me  to  all  my  friends  at 
Lasell." 

In  the  passing  away  of  Dr.  George  S. 
Godard,  father  of  our  Mary  Godard  Hadley, 
'21 -'23,  and  for  many  years  Connecticut  State 
Librarian,  Lasell  has  lost  a  distinguished  pa- 
tron and  friend.  Dr.  Godard  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College  and  was  also  recipient  of  honors 
from   educational   institutions    in   the   West. 

Our  thoughts  are  turning  with  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  our  Alumna,  Sarah  Hughes  Forbes, 
'03,  whose  mother  passed  away  recently.  Mrs. 
Hughes  was  a  member  of  the  D.  A.  R.  and 
Mayflower  Societies  but  more  distinguished 
was  she  because  of  her  devotion  in  her  own 
home  and  to  her  beloved  family. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Smith, 
father  of  Florence  Smith  Flint,  '00-'03,  Fitch- 
burg  lost  a  distinguished  citizen  and  Lasell 
Junior  College,  a  valued  friend.  We  extend 
sincere  sympathy  to  these  bereaved  families. 

On  an  early  spring  morning  Barbara  Gush- 
ing Jenkins,  '25,  parked  her  fine  new  car  in 
front  of  Bragdon  and  reported  promptly  at  the 
Personals  Editor's  office.  So  young  and  viva- 
cious was  her  appearance  we  could  readily 
have  thought  she  was  again  a  school-girl  just 
back  from  a  week-end  outing.  But  her  escort, 
a  sturdy  little  son  of  three,  and  her  full  report 
of  the  many  home  duties  which  filled  her 
happy  days  helped  us  to  realize  a  little  that 
almost  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  she  was 
graduated  from  Lasell.  She  brought  good 
news  of  Edna  Hart  Hoyt,  '25,  and  also  of 
Dorothy  Barnard,  '24,  who  is  her  near  neigh- 
bor and  successful  owner  and  hostess  of  the 
attractive  Horse  Shoe  Inn,  located  just  beyond 
Concord,  N.  H. 
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On  that  very  same  day  Lillian  Laffey  Scott, 
'17,  looked  in  upon  us  for  literally,  just  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  She  is  now  the  proud  mother  of 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Her  home  is  in 
Texas  and  her  husband  is  a  lawyer.  Lillian's 
visit  to  New  England  was  a  sad  one  for  she 
had  been  summoned  north  on  account  of  the 
serious  illness  of  her  father,  who  passed  away 
before  she  reached  her  New  Jersey  home. 

Another  state  on  the  border  of  Dixieland 
heard  from!  This  time  the  reporter  is  Jean 
Smith  Orne,  '29,  writing  from  Wilmington, 
Delaware.     Here  is  her  welcome  word: 

"Just  another  "Dove"  reporting  first  that  1 
am  well  and  happy;  secondly,  that  my  present 
address  is  218  West  19th  Street,  Wilmington. 
We  have  been  living  here  since  last  October. 
My  husband  came  in  June  to  take  a  position 
with  the  duPont  Company.  Our  two  children, 
Judith  (age  three  years)  and  Peter  (age  one 
year),  are  keeping  me  so  busy  I  hardly  know 
the  day  or  the  month  any  more.  I  suspect  the 
first  warm  days  will  remind  me  of  Maine, 
where  I  expect  to  be  this  summer. 

"We  frequently  see  Mrs.  Saunders  and 
Mary.  It  was  so  nice  to  have  really  intimate 
friends  here,  and  of  course  I  have  heard  all 
about  Lasell,  its  changes  and  improvements 
from  Mrs.  Saunders,  who  had  a  delightful  visit 
at  the  college  last  fall. 

"Kindest  remembrances  to  each  and  every 
one.  A  hello  to  Miss  Blackstock,  and  best 
wishes  to  Lasell  for  a  very  happy  Commence- 
ment." 

Blessings  on  you,  L.  W.  D.,  your  family  and 
dear  Lasell  neighbors,  Mrs.  Saunders  and  Mary 
Saunders  Houston,  '23-'24. 

Through  our  national  treasurer,  Marion 
Ordway  Corley,  '11,  we  have  recently  heard 
of  the  death  by  accident  of  the  little  daughter 
of  Claire  Stritzinger  Daller,  '23-'24.  Away 
from  the  watchful  eye  of  the  devoted  mother, 
the  baby  was  badly  scalded  and  did  not  rally 
from  the  accident.  Our  sympathy  is  extended 
to  dear  Claire  and  her  bereaved  family. 


Correction:  In  the  March  Leaves  we  an- 
nounced that  Miss  Dorothy  Shank  had  moved 
to  New  York  City.  We  were  misinformed ;  her 
address  is  still  4301  Perkins  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  c/o  American  Stove  Company. 

Following  her  too  brief  visit  at  the  college, 
Madeline  Robinhold  Leinbach,  '27,  writes: 
"We  were  so  pleased  to  receive  a  line  from 
you.  My  husband  says  he  is  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  he  made  a  good  impression  and  is 
delighted,  for  he  enjoyed  our  too  short  visit  at 
Lasell.  Our  little  daughter  is  just  the  dearest 
baby  and  has  been  gaining  weight,  sleeping  and 
behaving  well  since  her  birth.  We  certainly 
hope  that  she  will  be  a  Lasell  girl.  I  trust 
Lasell  is  having  a  happy  and  successful  year. 
Regret  that  I  am  unable  to  make  any  promises 
for    Commencement." 

Junior  Mildred  Brewer,  '37,  spent  a  recent 
vacation  with  her  parents  in  Miami,  Florida. 
Her  hostelry  was  "The  Robert  Clay,"  built  on 
the  historic  site  of  Fort  Dallas.  Accompanying 
the  enthusiastic  report  of  her  "way-down- 
South"  outing,  Mildred  brought  back  this 
friendly  note  from  Ada  Swanger  Hawkins,  '13 : 
"I  send  my  love  to  you  and  all  who  remember 
me.  With  special  greetings  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow.     I  think  of  you  often. 

A.  S.  H." 

"Brownie"  again  at  Lasell !  As  leader  of 
the  recent  Christian  Endeavor  Meeting,  Doro- 
thy Brown  Wilson,  '31,  told  of  her  work  in 
the  Juvenile  Court  in  Westchester,  N.  Y. 
"Brownie"  stirred  the  Lasell  girls  of  today  with 
the  report  of  her  splendid  work.  We  are 
grateful  for  her  message.  It  will  interest  our 
Lasell  girls  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Wilson  is  the 
author  of  "'Mid  the  Hills  of  Old  New  Eng- 
land." 

This  most  recent  racy  line  from  Emily 
Crump,  '29,  comes  to  us  through  the  courtesy 
of  our  Constance  E.  Blackstock,  '09: 

"Nothing  tempts  me  more  than  a  trip  with 
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you  this  summer  to  Spain.  I  think  it  would 
be  simply  great  to  get  six  weeks  off,  join  you 
in  Paris  and  take  in  the  chateaux  and  the  rest 
■of  the  trip.  In  fact,  I  became  so  enthralled 
about  the  whole  idea  that  I  found  myself  think- 
ing about  the  sort  of  clothes  that  would  be 
necessary  and  bought  my  spring  outfit  with 
traveling  in  mind ! 

"You  are  always  giving  me  such  lovely 
dreams.  For  months  after  your  itineraries 
come,  all  my  thoughts  are  miles  away.  And 
I'll  say,  as  I  have  said  each  year,  'I  do  hope 
some  day  it  will  be  possible.' 

"The  Leaves  fluttered  in  yesterday.  When- 
ever I  read  the  Personals  I  feel  that  I  really 
must  write  to  everyone  who  has  written  to 
the  editor.  It  is  just  as  though  I  had  heard 
from  them  myself.  For  instance,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  from  'Flivver'  Thomas  again. 

"I  wonder  if  you  remember  Cassie  Jamison, 
'27-28.  She  lived  at  Woodland  my  first  year 
at  Lasell.  I  have  since  visited  her  in  Peoria 
and  once  in  a  while  we  correspond.  Cassie  is 
now  Mrs.  Stone  and  mother  of  a  two-year-old 
daughter  named  Katie.  Dorothy  Finken  Dunn, 
'27-'28,  has  an  adorable  year-old  son. 

"I  thought  about  Lasell  all  day  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  February  when  you  were  having  the 
luncheon  in  Boston.  I  have  always  been  very 
glad  I  was  invited  to  attend  one  of  those 
Alumnae  luncheons  when  I  was  just  a  mere 
Senior!  Have  hoped  ever  since  I  would  be 
able  to  attend  one  as  an  Alumna,  and  am  still 
hoping ! 

"I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  how  the  floods 
affected  Lasell.  We  had  quite  a  bit  of  it  here. 
My  father's  mills  were  practically  drowned  and 
we  were  without  gas  for  three  days,  which  is 
nothing  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  movies 
about  New  England. 

"I  know  how  busy  everyone  is  now  with  the 
May  festival  and  Commencement  coming.  But 
if  you  hear  of  anyone  who  wants  to  send  a 
word  of  greeting  down  to  Richmond,  be  as- 
sured it  will  fall  into  welcome  hands. 

"Best  wishes  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss 
Potter,  Mrs.  McDonald  and  all  of  Lasell. 

E.  H.  C." 


We  count  it  always  a  distinct  favor  to  re- 
ceive and  share  with  the  readers  of  the  Leaves 
a  travelogue  from  the  gifted  former  head  of 
Lasell's  art  department,  Miss  Mary  A.  Mul- 
liken. 

"Anne  Hotchkis,  my  companion,  and  I  have 
an  ambitious  program  of  visiting,  painting  and 
writing  about  the  nine  sacred  mountains  of 
China,  and  we  began  our  pursuit  of  them  this 
autumn.  We  went  first  to  Ta  T'ung  Fu,  North 
Shansi,  finding  the  train  service  immensely 
improved  since  our  trips  to  Yun  Kang,  four 
years  ago.  We  had  a  second  class  sleeper 
coupe  to  ourselves  and  could  not  ask  for  any- 
thing better.  In  Ta  T'ung  Fu  we  stayed  with 
friends  at  the  Anglican  Mission  Hospital,  and 
from  there  made  a  three  days'  trip  to  Heng 
Shan,  the  northern  Taoist  mountain.  At  the 
inn  where  we  spent  the  first  night,  the  one 
courtyard  was  enlivened  by  donkeys,  mules, 
dogs,  pigs,  chickens,  caged  crickets,  and  any 
number  of  cheerful  human  beings  who  had  no 
intention  of  wasting  a  good  night  in  sleeping. 
The  second  day,  we  climbed  a  stony  mountain, 
to  find  it  had  a  back  of  mud.  For  it  was  rain- 
ing by  that  time,  and  the  road,  through  loess 
cliffs,  became  a  sort  of  roller-coaster  down 
which  our  mules  slipped  with  stiffened  knees. 
Finally,  in  the  early  afternoon,  the  carters  gave 
up  the  effort,  and  turned  us  into  the  yard  of 
an  inn,  where  I  am  sure  no  foreigner  had  ever 
stayed  before.  Our  servant  reported  the  rooms 
too  dreadful,  but  he  persuaded  the  host  and 
family  to  give  up  their  own  small  room  to  us. 
The  k'ang  (brick  bed  platform)  almost  filled 
the  room  and  our  cot-beds  filled  the  k'ang.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  walk  outside  in  the  slippery 
mud,  and  as  there  was  no  place  to  sit,  we  had 
to  go  to  bed  in  our  dark  room  and  read  by 
candle-light,  to  pass  the  hours.  Never  shall 
I  forget  reading  the  "Nine  Tailors"  in  these 
peculiar  surroundings.  The  next  day,  in 
clearing  weather,  we  managed  to  get  on  down 
the  mountain,  facing  our  glorious  Heng  Shan, 
as  its  covering  clouds  tore  into  rags  and  rib- 
bons before  its  violet  mass.  That  afternoon 
our  carts  took  us  up  a  stony  river  bed,  until 
the  going  became  impossible  for  vehicles.     We 
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walked  on,  but  as  the  stream  switched  back  and 
forth  in  its  narrow  bed,  we  had  to  ford  it  at 
least  ten  times,  in  our  bare  fee,  along  with  the 
natives  and  their  donkeys.  The  former  were 
all  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  except  for  one 
drunken  man  who  hailed  us  hilariously.  Com- 
ing to  a  handsome  p'ailou  (ornamental  arch- 
way), we  turned  off  from  this  artery  of  traffic, 
and  climbed  the  mountain,  arriving  at  a  temple 
just  before  dark.  So  retired  is  Heng  Shan — 
by  the  world  forgot — so  refreshingly  at  peace 
and  in  tune  with  nature,  that  we  revelled  in  our 
days  there.  The  temples  are  in  good  repair 
and  of  a  good  style,  and  are  scattered  over  the 
mountain  side,  on  commanding  or  unexpected 
sites.  The  Manchu  Emperor,  K'ang  Hsi's  visit, 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have 
been  the  high  point  of  Heng  Shan's  fame.  On 
our  return  journey,  we  spent  an  afternoon  and 
night  at  Hun  Yuan,  the  sacred  city  near  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  It  is  enclosed  by  hexagonal 
walls,  and  what  with  its  temples,  p'ailous,  pa- 
goda and  lake,  and  its  freedom  from  any  mod- 
ernisms, it  is  a  peculiarly  lovely  old  town.  As 
we  walked  we  seemed  to  have  the  allure  of  the 
Pied  Piper,  for  we  collected  an  army  of  curious 
followers.  They  too  were  sightseeing,  we  be- 
ing the  sights. 

"We  returned  to  Ta  T'ung  Fu,  only  to  start 
off  in  another  direction.  For  six  hours  we 
went  southward  by  motor  bus,  over  the  famous 
Yen  Men  Pass,  in  the  southern  spur  of  the 
Great  Wall.  This  route  is  quite  a  modern  bit 
of  roadbuilding,  with  many  hair-pin  bends. 
Leaving  the  bus  at  a  small  station,  we  went  to 
Taichow  by  cart.  The  next  day  began  the 
strenuous  trip  to  Wu  T'ai  Shan,  by  mule-litter, 
a  sort  of  impromptu  cage  of  matting  and  rope, 
swung  between  two  mules,  who  have  no  in- 
tention of  keeping  step  with  each  other  or  of 
even  going  the  same  direction,  at  times.  It 
rained  on  our  first  afternoon,  and  we  spent  the 
night  in  an  awful  inn ;  ai-yah !  too  awful.  Not 
all  the  perfumes  of  Araby  can  ever  get  us  clean 
again.  But  one  always  survives,  and  after  still 
another  in  a  slightly  better  inn,  we  reached  the 
Wu  T'ai  Shan  temples,  and  put  up  at  one  of 


the  nicest  of  them,  a  little  apart  from  the  con- 
gested temple  city.  This  is  the  northern 
Buddhist  Mountain,  but  is  largely  in  charge  of 
Mongol  lamas.  Most  of  the  pilgrims  are 
Mongols,  come  to  turn  the  thousands  of  prayer- 
wheels  in  the  temple  courts  and  gateways; 
and  to  kow-tow  on  specially  appointed  boards 
until  they  raise  welts  on  their  foreheads.  Lamas 
and  visitors  dash  about  on  horseback,  in  gar- 
ments of  imperial  yellow,  scarlet,  maroon,  dull 
purple,  and  other  variations  of  warm  colors. 
Mr.  MacDonald,  the  London  Times  corre- 
spondent in  Peking,  had  given  us  cards  of  in- 
troduction to  several  of  the  abbots,  and  we  had 
some  amusing  calls,  a  man  from  our  own  tem- 
ple translating  from  Mongol  to  Chinese,  and 
the  reverse,  while  we  sipped  tea  with  these 
Living  Buddhas ;  far  too  spiritual  to  wash, 
they  are.  Our  days  at  Wu  T'ai  were  franti- 
cally busy  with  our  painting,  for  the  man-made 
beauties  of  these  temples  are  exceedingly  rich. 
"After  many  adventures  we  reached  T'ai 
Yuan  Fu,  the  capital  of  Shansi,  a  modern  and 
prosaic  city.  Our  next  destination  was  Sian 
Fu,  capital  of  Shensi  province,  and  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  whole  of  China,  in  the  glorious 
T'ang  Dynasty.  Near  the  city  of  Ch'ang  An  is 
Hua  Shan,  the  western  Taoist  mountain,  which 
I  had  visited  before.  Here  we  spent  ten  very 
happy  days  and  ten  dreadful  nights,  for  there 
were  invasions  of  rats,  above,  below,  around 
and  with  us.  We  had  to  keep  a  kerosene  lamp 
burning  all  night  to  make  sure  they  didn't  gnaw 
our  toes.  Hua  Shan  is  rather  like  the  Yo- 
semite  piled  on  top  of  itself — a  fantastic  fairy 
story. 

"Our  next  stop  was  at  Loyang,  another  of 
China's  ancient  capitals,  for  this  stretch  of  the 
Yellow  River  Valley  is  the  cradle  of  Chinese 
civilization.  During  several  days  of  travel, 
one  constantly  sees  enormous  old  gravemounds, 
from  which  some  of  the  most  precious  antiqui- 
ties of  Chinese  art  have  come.  From  Loyang, 
we  visited  the  Buddhist  caves  of  Lung  Men. 
We  were  aghast  to  find  that  the  greatest  treas- 
ure of  these  caves,  the  large  low-relief  panels, 
showing  a  procession  in  the  court  costumes  of 
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the  sixth  century  has  quite  been  chiselled  from 
the  walls  and  removed.  It  was  these  two  panels 
which  we  had  specially  longed  to  see.  Where 
are  they  now,  and  were  they  removed  with- 
out ruining  them?  At  every  city,  police  had 
examined  our  pass-ports  which  had  been  spe- 
cially visa-ed  for  this  trip.  At  Loyang,  they 
refused  us  permission  to  go  to  Sung  Shan,  the 
central  Taoist  mountain,  and  as  they  watched 
all  our  movements — even  sending  a  policeman 
with  us  to  the  Lung  Men  caves — we  had  re- 
luctantly to  give  up  Sung  Shan,  only  waving 
to  it  as  we  passed  it  by  train.  We  finished  our 
trip  by  a  visit  to  our  good  friends  the  Eliassens, 
who  live  in  Kaifeng.  Mr.  Eliassen  is  an  en- 
gineer for  the  Yellow  River  Commission,  strug- 
gling with  the  deadly  wanderings  of  "China's 
Sorrow."  The  worst  of  this  year's  flood  is 
farther  eastward,  toward  the  sea,  but  we  have 
been  passing  all  along  the  railroad,  open  trucks 
crowded  with  flood  victims  being  slowly 
shipped  westward  into  the  region  which  so  re- 
cently suffered  from  disastrous  famine.  There 
are  plenty  of  poverty  stricken  people  already 
there.  They  will  not  welcome  these  wretched 
new-comers. 

"We  returned  to  Peking  just  the  very  day 
that  our  book,  "Buddhist  Sculptures  at  Yun 
Kang  Caves"  was  on  the  market,  and  our  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Vetch,  had  a  volume  for  each  of 
us,  awaiting  us  at  our  respective  destinations. 
It  was  something  of  a  thrill  to  open  our  first 
volume,  but  strangely,  after  the  long  slow  work 
of  making  it,  the  finished  product  seems  quite 
impersonal  to  me — just  anybody's  book.  For- 
tunately it  is  selling  well.  November  in 
Peking  was  a  peculiarly  trying  time,  with  all 
the  political  uncertainties.  However,  so  far, 
the  aggressors  appear  to  have  nibbled,  rather 
than  gobbled  North  China.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  have  their  airplanes  hovering  over  us  so 
often.  Here  in  Tientsin  the  British  consul 
protested  against  their  dropping  'autonomy' 
leaflets  over  the  British  Concession.  Our 
Chinese  friends  are  feeling  very  blue,  and  seem 
to  cling  to  us  for  comfort.  They  say  they  are 
spied  upon  all  the  time,  and  they  live  in  dread 


of  such  persecution  as   Chinese  Christians  in 
Manchuria  are  suffering. 

"I  am  settled  down  in  Tientsin  for  the  winter 
months  with  plenty  to  do,  what  with  a  talk 
or  two,  an  exhibition,  and  work  on  the  notes 
of  our  trip.  If  you  happen  to  see  The  Studio, 
I  have  an  article  in  the  November  number,  on 
'An  Artists'  Party  in  China.' 

"With  all  good  wishes  for  the  coming  year, 
Your  friend, 
Mary  Augusta  Mullikin." 


CLUB  REPORTS 

NEW  YORK  LASELL   CLUB 

On  the  last  Saturday  of  January  the  annual 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Lasell  Club  of  New 
York  was  held  at  the  Women's  University  Club 
on  East  Fifty-Second  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  word  of  wel- 
come from  the  president,  Dorothy  Cook  Rey- 
nal,  '25.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
were  read  by  Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman,  '23, 
and  accepted.  The  list  of  those  who  had  an- 
swered the  "final  roll  call"  was  read  by  Doro- 
thy Millspaugh,  '23,  chairman  of  the  Honor 
Roll  committee. 

The  following  report  was  presented  by 
Gladys  Stults  Schenck,  "09-'  10,  and  Marion 
Jarbeau,  '32,  of  the  nominating  committee : 

For  President,  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23, 
498  Van  Cortlandt  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y. ;  Vice-President,  Florence  Ellen  Zacharias, 
'29,  350  West  88th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Florence  Boehmcke 
Simes,  '23,  15  Grover  Place,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. ; 
Members-at-large,  Mildred  Hall  Leber,  '12, 
85  Clinton  Avenue,  Montclair,  N.  J. ;  Anna  E. 
Mills,  '33,  Mt.  Kemble  Avenue,  Morristown, 
N.J. 

The  new  officers  for  1936-38  were  elected  by 
a  ballot  cast  by  the  Secretary  and  were  then 
introduced  to  the  club  by  the  President. 

Although  Annie  M.  Gwinnell,  '88,  and 
Grace  Huntington,  '89,  found  it  impossible  to  be 
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present,  each  of  these  dear  members  sent 
greetings  to  the  club. 

The  "Flight  Interest  of  the  Little  White 
Doves"  was  furthered  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Mack- 
lin  of  the  Transcontinental  and  Western  Air 
Lines,  Inc.  This  guest  speaker  told  us  of  the 
many  changes  and  improvements  made  in  the 
various  type  airplanes  and  equipment  which 
have  made  possible  the  establishment  of  sched- 
ules for  plane  travel. 

Our  next  speaker,  dear  Mile.  Jeanne  Le- 
Royer  Chamberlain,  direct  from  Lasell,  did 
not  entirely  agree  with  the  gentleman.  And 
you  may  be  sure  that  French  will  never  be  re- 
placed by  flying  instructions  for  "Spanish 
Cows !"  We  were  so  glad  to  have  this  beloved 
teacher  with  us.  Mile,  brought  us  love  and 
greetings  from  Dr.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter  and 
all  at  the  college.  Miss  Blackstock  also  sent 
interesting  folders  outlining  her  coming  Eu- 
ropean cruise. 

We  were  happy  again  this  year  to  have  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  as  our  guest. 
Esther  Sosman,  '36,  gave  us  a  cross  section 
picture  of  life  at  Lasell  today,  and  many  of  us 
wished  we  might  return  as  students  with  her. 

We  were  also  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '04-'07,  former  Field 
Secretary  of  Lasell,  and  Maebelle  Hamlin 
Barby,  '15-' 16,  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  Club.  Mrs.  Follett  told  of  her 
interviews  and  visits  with  prospective  Lasell 
girls  and  urged  us  all  to  send  to  Lasell  good 
material  for  future  student  bodies.  Mrs.  Bar- 
by  spoke  about  the  Connecticut  Club  activi- 
ties, including  the  founding  of  a  scholarship 
fund. 

The  members  of  the  New  York  Club  voted 
to  send  ten  dollars  to  the  building  fund  at 
Lasell. 

The  splendid  spirit  of  Lasell  is  enduring  and 
endearing  for  each  year  our  meeting  brings 
together  many  of  the  old  "stand-bys"  and  also 
a  delightful  group  of  the  newer  graduates.  We 
hope   that   Alumnae   and   former   Lasell   girls 


who  move  into  the  New  York  district  will  join 
with  us. 

Respectfully    submitted, 
Mercedes   Rendell   Freeman,    '23, 

Secretary. 

Those  present  were:  Laura  Chapman  An- 
derson, '93-95,  Ruth  Young  Brewster,  '17-'18, 
Helen  Bardua  Childs,  '33,  Maebelle  Hamlin 
Barby,  '15-' 16,  Julia  terKuile  Brown,  '10,  Lois 
E.  Bryant,  '25,  Anna  Cobb,  '33-'34,  Sally  Mc- 
Kee  Cook,  '29,  Carrie  Sessions  Dodge,  '06-'07, 
Florence  Halberstadt  Ellis,  '06-'07,  Edna 
Thurston  Follett,  '04-'07,  Mercedes  Rendell 
Freeman,  '23,  Sue  I.  Gallup,  '03-'04,  Jean- 
nette  Hall,  '35,  Hulda  G.  Halley,  '18,  Marion 
E.  Jarbeau,  '32,  Annette  Harvey  Jensen,  '29, 
Marjorie  Kuehn,  '29,  Mary  Barton  Libby,  '29, 
Sophie  Mayer  March,  '08,  Alyce  Martin,  '30, 
Gertrude  Leonard  McClanahan,  '04-'07,  Ade- 
laide F.  Miller,  '29,  Anna  Mills,  '33,  Dorothy 
Millspaugh,  '23,  Jacqueline  Meyers  Morhous, 
'33,  Ethel  Clarke  Osburn,  '01-'02,  Louise  B. 
Paisley,  '09,  Dorothy  Meeker  Pearce,  '30, 
Helen  Duncan  Peterson,  '26,  Dorothy  Cook 
Reynal,  '25,  Julia  DeWitt  Read,  '10,  Natalie 
Robbe,  '28,  Ella  Hazelton  Russell,  '04,  Gladys 
Stults  Schenck,  '09-' 10,  Florence  Boehmcke 
Simes,  '23,  Esther  B.  Sosman,  '36,  Ruth  Hop- 
kins Spooner,  '23,  Florence  Swartout  Thomas- 
sen,  '09,  Christine  Chamberlain  Whittemore, 
'25,   Florence  Ellen  Zacharias,   '29. 

NEW  HAVEN  LASELL  CLUB 

On  December  28th,  Katharine  Peck,  '35, 
opened  her  home  for  our  Annual  Tea  for  the 
Lasell  girls  home  on  vacation.  We  were  very 
glad  that  five  of  the  girls  could  be  with  us,  and 
we  certainly  did  enjoy  meeting  them  and  hear- 
ing all  about  school  from  them  first  hand.  In- 
cluding the  five  present  Lasellites,  we  num- 
bered about  twenty-two,  which  was  the  larg- 
est gathering  our  club  has  had  since  I  havel 
been  a  member.  Every  girl  present  signed 
her  name  to  a  card,  which  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
Frances    Wood    Willis,    '97-'98,    who    always 
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makes  a  special  effort  to  be  with  us,  but  was 
unable  to  be  present  at  this  tea. 

Contrary  to  our  custom,  the  Annual  Lunch- 
eon was  on  February  15th  this  year,  instead 
of  in  May  or  June  as  previously.  Our  chair- 
man, Gertrude  Moeller,  who  is  also  our  club 
president  this  year,  arranged  a  very  nice 
luncheon  at  the  Faculty  Club.  Although  this 
date  was  the  same  as  the  Midwinter  Reunion 
in  Boston,  Dr.  Winslow  very  kindly  sent  Miss 
Lichliter  down  to  be  our  guest  of  honor.  What 
a  charming  and  lovely  person  she  is,  and  how 
fortunate  you  all  are  at  Lasell  to  have  her 
with  you.  We  all  enjoyed  her  immensely,  and 
hope  she  will  be  with  us  again  in  the  future. 
She  carried  back  our  annual  contribution  to 
the  Endowment  Fund,  and  I  have  since  had 
an  acknowledgment  of  it  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Winslow,  in  which  he  stated,  "It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  up  to  the  present  the  fund 
of  the  New  Haven  Club,  as  carried  in  our 
books,  amounts  to  $660.16."  That  certainly 
is  of  interest  to  all  of  us,  and  we  in  New 
Haven  are  mighty  proud  of  it. 

The  girls  present  at  this  February  meeting 
were :  Charlotte  Ockert,  '33,  Helen  Taylor,  '29- 
'30,  Emma  Ockert,  '36,  Nancy  Skiff,  '33, 
Katharine  Peck,  '35,  Cornelia  Hemingway  Kil- 
lam,  '22,  Helen  Kowalewski  Hamilton,  '28, 
Jeanette  Gessner  Somers,  '30,  Helen  John- 
son Olow,  '21,  Marjorie  Lowell  Weeks,  '23, 
Phyllis  Stuart,  '35,  Jeanette  Hall,  '35,  Ger- 
trude Moeller,  '26,  Maude  Williams,  '29,  Leota 
Fulton,  '19-'20  and  Iverna  Birdsall  Biggin,  '22. 

Our  last  event  of  the  year  was  a  Dessert- 
Bridge  held  at  the  Brock-Hall  Dairy  on 
March  28th.  Phyllis  Stuart  was  in  charge  and 
reported  a  small  turn-out,  but  a  successful  one 
nevertheless. 

Very  sincerely, 
E.  Maude  Williams,  '29,  Secretary. 

PORTLAND  LASELL  CLUB 

This  delightfully  informal  report  by  Bar- 
bara Turner  Greenwood,  '27-28,  secretary  of 
the  Portland  (Maine)  Lasell  Club,  needs  no 
"re-editing"  by  the  Personals  editor,  notwith- 


standing Madam   Secretary   Barbara  gave  us 
the  liberty  of  so  doing: 

On  the  snowy  afternoon  of  March  the 
fifth  (and  my,  it  was  snowing)  I  found  my 
way  to  the  very  attractive  home  of  Mildred 
Knight  Norwood,  '21,  where  she  and  Mar- 
jorie Lovering  Harris,'22,  were  entertaining 
very  informally  at  a  tea  for  Lasell's  under- 
graduates and  Alumnae.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  Caroline  Lindsay  Haney,  '20,  who 
poured;  Lillian  Morong,  '22-'23,  who  is  busy 
teaching  school;  Mary  Elizabeth  Hill  Davis, 
'33,  whom  we  have  just  welcomed  to  Port- 
land; and  Janet  Kennedy,  '30-'32,  who  is 
teaching  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  after  hearing  her  relate  some  of  her  ex- 
periences we  were  all  thankful  for  our  many 
blessings.  Marion  Simpson,  '29,  brought  us  a 
surprise  in  Constance  Chase,  '29,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, who  is  now  doing  secretarial  work  in 
Portland. 

Other  welcomed  guests  were  Edna  Good- 
rich, '31 -'32,  Ruth  Peterson  Eaton,  '30-'31, 
Lorraine  Lombard,  '31,  who  is  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  grade  schools  in  Westbrook  and 
myself,  Barbara  Turner  Greenwood,  '27-'28, 
who  finds  her  time  taken  up  with  two  lively 
children. 

We  discussed  plans  for  our  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  early  in  September  and  after  a 
very  delicious  tea,  went  our  various  ways. 

WASHINGTON  LASELL  CLUB 

Due  to  illness,  I  have  not  been  able  to  for- 
ward the  report  of  our  meeting  on  February 
15.  However,  I  am  eager  that  you  know  we 
had  a  grand  time !  When  we  sent  our  invita- 
tions we  mentioned  that  each  person  would  be 
allowed  two  minutes  in  which  to  tell  about 
herself  at  Lasell  or  her  experience  since  leav- 
ing Lasell.  You  may  well  imagine  that  we 
were  all  much  better  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other after  this  meeting  than  before.  We  usu- 
ally have  about  eleven  present  and  this  time 
the  number  included  some  who  had  not  met 
with  us  before.    June  Newbold  Horner  (who 
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was  '27's  class  president)  was  here  for  the 
first  time.  Her  experience  since  graduating 
from  Lasell  has  been  mostly  with  interior 
decorating  and  now  she  has  a  little  house  here 
in  Washington  that  she  decorated  for  herself 
and  her  husband.  We  were  all  very  much 
impressed  with  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Edson,  '95-'96,  who  spoke  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
bringing  happiness  and  comfort  to  her  family 
and  to  her  dear  father,  who  has  recently 
passed  on.  She  spoke  very  touchingly  of  the 
way  in  which  her  children  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  her  self-sacrificing  life  and  that 
after  all  she  found  that  it  had  really  been  a 
full  one — full  of  joy  for  herself.  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  long  remember  her  father — the  late 
John  Joy  Edson,  who  did  so  much  for  this 
city  and  helped  so  many  people  work  out  the 
plan  of  owning  their  own  home.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  several  building  and  loan  companies 
and  on  the  board  at  nearly  every  bank  in  the 
city. 

Edith  Vance  Nicolson,  '19,  amused  us  by 
telling  of  all  the  positions  she  has  held  in  the 
effort  to  educate  and  provide  for  her  three 
children.  Her  experiences  in  a  nursery  school 
proved  to  be  very  comical. 

Miss  Marie  Mount,  a  former  member  of  the 
Lasell  faculty,  and  Phyllis  Rowe,  '19,  dietitian 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  told  us  a  great 
deal  about  their  experiences  in  the  field  of 
Home  Economics. 

Betty  Owings  Little,  '27,  gave  a  thrilling  re- 
port of  experience  starting  a  trip  around  the 
world  and  after  having  gone  half  way  around 
— receiving  a  cable  from  her  father  about  the 
banks  closing  here  in  the  States.  Needless 
to  say  she  turned  around  and  came  back — 
but  wishes  now  that  she  had  continued.  She 
still  hopes  some  day  to  go  on  from  where  she 
left  off. 

Others  present  were  Natalie  Beaumont,  '28- 
'30,  Marjorie  Martin  Lawrence,  '29-'30,  and 
Miss  Anna  P.  Warner,  '97,  our  very  efficient 
secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Catherine  Worrall  Clarke,  '28. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  LASELL  CLUB 

The  Worcester  County  Lasell  Club  held  its 
first  meeting  at  the  Bancroft  Hotel,  Saturday, 
March  14th,  at  2:15  p.m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Marion 
Kingdon  Farnum,  '29,  who  appointed  Dorothy 
Inett,  '30,  chairman  of  the  day.  Miss  Inett 
introduced  Miss  Potter  who  brought  us  the 
up-to-date  news  of  Lasell. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10,  for- 
mer president  of  the  National  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, was  presented  and  helped  us  in  the 
organization  of  the  Club  by  conducting  the 
elections.  The  following  were  nominated  and 
elected :  Dorothy  E.  Inett,  '30,  President,  and 
Marion    Kingdon    Farnum,    '29,    Secretary. 

The  first  duties  of  the  new  president  were 
to  appoint  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  Com- 
mittee :  Violet  Comley  Peirce,  '22,  Chairman, 
assisted  by  Gertrude  Kendall  Lund,  '25,  and 
Elsie  Bigwood  Cooney,  '17-' 19. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Activities  Committee 
is  Ruth  Berg  Lindquist,  '16,  assisted  by  M. 
Gladys  Kenney,  '26-'27,  and  Dorothy  Quinn, 
'27. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  April  25th  at 
the  Bancroft  Hotel.  The  meeting  adjourned 
at  three-thirty.  Tea  was  served.  Mrs.  Peirce 
and   Miss   Wright  poured. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Marion  Kingdon  Farnum,  '29, 

Secretary. 

Those  present  were:  Marjorie  Magune  Cur- 
tis, '31,  Villa  Magune  McSheehy,  '15,  Violet 
Comley  Peirce,  '22,  Dorothy  L.  Quinn,  '27, 
Gertrude  Kendall  Lund  '25,  Mary  Shannon, 
'20-'21,  Marion  Kingdon  Farnum,  '29,  Dorothy 
Inett,  '30,  Eleanor  E.  Smith,  '26-'27,  Miriam 
Lingley  Wilcox,  '28,  Dorothy  Kierstead,  '28, 
Europa  Harris,  '34-'35,  Eleanor  Ramsdell,  '35, 
Sylvia  Browning,  '31 -'32,  Hazel  Merritt,  '33, 
Gertrude  Heath  '35,  Ruth  Berg  Lindquist, 
'15-T6,  Elsie  Bigwood  Cooney,  '17-'19,  Fran- 
ces Wright,  '14-' 15,  and  M.  Gladys  Kenney, 
'26-'27. 
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Atlantic  Pipe  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

237  ALBANY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pipe  Fittings  and 
Valves 

Steam  Specialties 

Tel.   Capitol  7079                             Boston  &  Lynn 

J.  Pearlstein  and   Sons 

Copper-Tinsmiths,    Platers   &   Retinners 
Sheet  Metal  Specialists 

Represented  by  Albert  A.  Pearlstein 
80  Brighton  Street       BOSTON,  MASS. 

Costumes    and     Wigs    for     the    Amateur 

Stage   Plays,   Operas,    Pageants, 

Masquerades,    etc. 

;         Hayden    Costume 
Company 

J.  M.  Vine,  Proprietor 
Member  National   Costumers'  Association 

786  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 

M.  F.  FOLEY  COMPANY 

"Boston  s  Real  Fish  House" 

Purveyors    of    Sea    Food   to    Clubs, 
Hotels,   Restaurants,    Schools,    Hos- 
pitals,   Institutions    and    Transpor- 
tation Companies. 

COR.  FRIEND  AND  UNION  STREETS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  CAPitol  2800 

Sea  Food  from  the  Original  Source 
of  Supply 

Some  30,000                          If    UT4.  ;^^ 
knowing  Greater                  fi")     ^<ft^,^H 
Boston    women                          H^/TTi,  \t\  'V W  ^ 

order    their    groceries    by    telephone    from 
S.    S.    Pierce's.      Lasell    girls,    please    copy! 
Order  your  candies,  perfumes,  toiletries  and 
delicacies  from  New  England's  largest  vari- 
ety.   Ask  for  our  catalogue,  "The  Epicure." 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Stores    in    Boston,    Newton,    Brookline,    Belmont 
Telephone,    LONgwood    13  00 

PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 

PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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DWINELL-WRIGHT 

WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 

Dwinell-Wright  Company 

311  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEWTON  NATIONAL 
BANK 

384  Centre  Street  at  Newton  Corner 

An  Independent  National  Bank 
for  All  the  Newtons 

MEMBER    OF   FEDERAL   RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


NEW  ENGLAND'S 
FINEST  MILK 

That  Hood  Dairy  Products  have  been  selected 
by  Lasell  Junior  College  is  another  tribute  to 
our  reputation  for  dependability  and  high 
Quality. 


HOOD'S  MILK 


TO  OUR  MANY 


FRIENDS  AT 


LASELL 


THANK  YOU 


FRASER'S 


TOURS  EVERYWHERE 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
winter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
for  LASELL  students. 

Mrs.  Seth  C.  Bassett 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

JOHN  E.  COX 

NEWTONVILLE 
Candy  At  Wholesale 


MENTION    THE    LEAVES 


A  Half  Century 
of  Service    .    ♦    . 
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'ATERING  to  the  needs  of 
publishers,  colleges,  schools,  banks  and  large 
users  of  printing  has  not  brought  us  to  our 
present  size  without  achieving  a  long  list  of 
satisfied  customers  and  loyal  friends. 


THE    HEFFERNAN    PRESS 

150  Fremont  Street 
WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Printers  to 

The  Lasell  Leaves 

and  other  good  magazines 
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^oung  English  Peeresses    .... 

When  they  depart  for  finishing  schools  in  France,  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol,  carry  always  in  one  corner  of  their  traveling  cases  the  few 
essential  skin  charms  by  Yardley  to  protect  and  perfect  their  lovely 
complexions.  A  soap — Yardley's  English  Lavender — whose  renowned 
gentle  purity  guards  sparkling  clearness  always.  A  cream — Yardley's 
English  Complexion  Cream,  to  soften  and  smooth  with  its  light,  delicate 
texture.  A  powder — Yardley's  English  Lavender — whose  soft  vitality 
spreads  a  mist  of  beauty.  And,  for  special  occasions,  when  Cousin 
Ronald  brings  Lord  Tommie  calling,  those  subtle  tinted,  inspired 
cosmetics  and  perfumes  that  perfect  so  radiant  a  picture.  All  are 
available  in  America,  at  finer  stores. 


Yardley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  620  Fifth  Avenue,  (Rockefeller  Center)  New  York 
City,  33,  Old  Bond  Street,  London.     And  in  Paris,  Toronto,  Sydney. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THF 
QUEEN   OF  ENGLAND 


YARDLEY     of     LONDON 


Compliments  of 


BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  CO.,  INC. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Producers  and  Distributors  of  Fine  Foods 


MASON  &  LAXTON  ENGRAVING  CO. 


Desi 


e  signers 


ENGRAVERS 


Illustrators 


7  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 
Breakers  2365 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Liberty  4265 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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The 
Lois   Robbins  Shoppe 

Ladies'  Silk  Hosiery  and  Underwear 

Sweaters  Skirts 

Girls'  Sport  Socks 

Skating  Caps  and  Scarf  Sets 

313  Walnut  Street        N.  N.  5185 
Newtonville 


Furniture  and  Piano 
MOVERS 


Auburndale 


West  Newton 


JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EX.  CO. 
50  Rowe  WEStNtn  1290 

Jeninngs    Linen 
Company,  Inc. 

We  Specialize  in   the  Following  Supplies 
For  Schools  and  Colleges 


Bath  Towels 
Bath  Mats 
Bed  Spreads 
Blankets 


Table  Linen 
Sheets 
Pillow  Cases 


Face  Towels 
Kitchen  Towels 
Mattress  Pads 
Mattress  Covers 


Telephone  LIB.  4267-4268 
31   Bedford  Street,  Boston 

Compliments  of 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. 

14  Fulton   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Wholesale  Druggists 


Middlesex  Electric 
Supply  Co. 

"Everything  Electrical" 

Special  Discounts  to  Students 
and  Graduates 

689  Main  St.,  WALTHAM 
Telephone   Wal.   0437 


Wright  &  Ditson 

344  Washington  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL 
WINTER  SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 

Skates   Skiis   Snowshoes   Sleds    Toboggans 


Deposits    $5,876,000 
Surplus  644,648 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
STORAGE  VAULTS 


West  Newton  Savings 
Bank 

Hours :  8 :30  a.  m.  to  3 :00  p.  m.  Daily 
8:30  a.  m.  to  12  M  Saturday 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISER 
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TO  MISS  MARY  F.  LICHLITER 

our  new  dean 

who  is  bringing  to  Las  ell  Junior  College 
fresh  inspiration,  the  Leaves  Staff  respect- 
fully dedicates  this  C ommencement  issue 
of  the  Leaves. 
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EDITORIALS 


YOUTH'S  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

We  have  to  show  them,  for  we  are  young, 
we  have  vitality,  and  we  have  the  needed  will 
power.  Peace  movements  are  as  old  as  the 
world,  but  so  far  what  good  have  they  done  for 
our  country?  Peace  societies  have  been  born 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  have  died  worn  out 
with  the  futility  of  it  all.  They  have  been  a 
mixture  of  preaching,  pamphlets  and  buttons. 
Their  mottoes  have  been  "Down  With  War," 
"Make  the  diplomats  of  our  country  go  to  war 
and  see  how  they  like  it,"  and  "Peace,  peace, 
peace !" 

The  attempts  have  been  futile !  War  is  still 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  people.  They  think 
of  it  night  and  day.  During  peace  they  look 
forward  to  war  and  during  war  they  think  of 
the  next  war.  They  shout  "War  for  war's  sake. 
Pugnacity  has  been  bred  into  us  by  our  ances- 
tors and  thousands  of  years  of  peace  won't 
breed  it  out  of  us.  War  is  psychological ;  it  is 
spiritual."  And  then  they  conclude  by  saying, 
"It  is  material.  Our  economic  standing  is  at 
stake."  They  shriek  at  the  top  of  their  lungs, 
but  they  only  roar,  for  it  is  the  young  that  go 
into  action  and  suffer.  The  older  generation 
pays  with  heartache,  but  we  pay  with  the  loss 
of  limb  and  mind. 

What  is  the  most  important  influence  in  this 
world  today?  It  isn't  love  of  our  fellow  men, 
it  isn't  religion,  it  isn't  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test— it  is  money !  When  you  come  down  to 
the  bare  facts,  the  richest  country  is  the  strong- 
est. With  money  you  have  power  and  pres- 
tige ;  without  money  a  country  is  merely  a  soap 
bubble.     Youth  has  realized  this. 

Signing  papers  refusing  to  go  to  war  has 
had  no  effect.  Banning  the  newspaper  and 
movies  of  a  great  war  propagandist  wasn't 
forceful  enough  because  of  the  lack  of  partici- 
pants and  publicity.  But  now  youth  has  found 
the  way  to  strike.  They  have  joined  to  form 
the  league  of  "Future  Veterans  of  Future 
Wars."    The  poor  veterans  of  past  wars  can't 


enjoy  their  meager  bonuses,  for  they  have  the 
memory  of  the  horror  and  the  fear  of  the  last 
war.  If  they  had  received  bonus  before  they 
went  over  the  seas,  they  could  have  lived  with 
the  slogan  "Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to- 
morrow we  die."  We  will  enjoy  our  bonus 
now.  We  won't  get  it?  Well,  maybe  we 
won't,  but  we  are  making  people  realize  that 
we  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  future.  Should 
other  people  plan  at  our  expense?  Older  folk 
sit  back ;  perhaps  they  go  without  sugar  in  their 
coffee  and  without  butter  on  their  bread  dur- 
ing a  war,  while  the  younger  generation  gives 
up  everything  to  satisfy  the  commands  of  the 
leaders. 

Let  it  be  foolish  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  But  remember,  we  have  to  open  their 
eyes ;  we  have  to  make  the  headlines  to  show 
them  that  instead  of  making  the  world  a  cycle 
of  wars,  we  want  a  cycle  of  peace,  not  luxu- 
rious, dormant  peace  but  a  peace  of  industry 
and  friendship.  Let  us  not  wait  until  we  are 
older.  Then  we  shall  lack  the  conviction  of  our 
ideas  and  ideals.  We  shall  be  looking  back- 
ward instead  of  forward.  We  must  band  to- 
gether now  to  make  our  country  united  for 
peace. 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

The  Northerners  have  many  wrong  ideas  and 
opinions  about  the  South  and  its  background 
and  ideals.  In  certain  ways  the  South  can  be 
compared  with  New  England.  One  has  heard 
of  the  New  England  Blue  Bloods — cold,  re- 
served, traditional,  with  a  long  line  of  ances- 
try;  and  one  has  heard  of  the  true  Southern 
aristocracy — warm-blooded,  hospitable,  and  a 
little  carefree  and  lazy.  It  is  true  both  types 
are  becoming  scarce,  but  one  continues  to  pic- 
ture a  New  Englander  (especially  a  Bostonian) 
and  a  Southerner  in  these  images. 

The  Southerner  with  a  more  critical  eye  sees 
the  New  Englanders  as  a  group  of  "Yankees," 
hurrying  hither  and  thither,  entirely  materialis- 
tic in  their  ideals  and  stepping  on  anyone  and 
everyone  to  make  an  extra  dime. 
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The  Northerner  with  a  more  critical  eye  sees 
the  Southerners  as  a  group  of  lazy  Rebels  with 
no  particular  aim,  ambition,  or  purpose  in  life 
— drifting  and  dreaming  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other— at  their  best  impractical  idealists. 

The  North  was  right  in  freeing  the  slaves. 
They  should  have  been  freed — but  the  North 
didn't  finish  its  job.  They  left  the  slaves  when 
they  were  most  in  need.  It  may  have  been  the 
result  of  the  untimely  death  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. To  correct  a  false  impression  concern- 
ing the  "narrow-mindedness"  of  Southerners, 
I  mention  that  although  the  South  does  not 
celebrate  Lincoln's  birthday,  they  do  rate  him 
with  Washington  as  to  greatness,  and  they  do 
teach  his  life  in  the  schools.  They  realize  his 
great  influence  on  America  and  are  infinitely 
sorry — and  ashamed — that  it  was  a  Southerner 
who  assassinated  him. 

The  negro  question  is  the  main  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
Negro  has  found  certain  freedom,  rights,  and 
liberties  in  the  North  that  were  denied  him  in 
the  South.  Therefore,  there  has  been  a  steady 
stream  of  those  who  were  not  satisfied  and 
who  wanted  the  rights  of  the  Whites,  to  the 
North.  The  Northern  Negro,  having  been 
given  so  much  freedom,  naturally  wants  even 
more.  There  is  a  definite  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Negro. 
One  pictures  a  Southern  Negro  as  smiling, 
good-natured,  and  musical.  The  Northern 
Negro  as  insolent  and  bold — pushing  his  way 
forward  and  expecting  the  treatment  of  his 
"White  brother." 

Every  Southerner  has  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart 
for  Negroes — their  music  and  their  simplicity. 
Else  why  do  pieces  such  as  "Old  Black  Joe," 
"Old  Man  River,"  and  "Deep  River"  stir 
them  so? 

The  South  has  been  asked,  "Why  not  give 
the  blacks  the  same  rights  you  have?"  The 
answer  has  always  been,  "They  don't  want  our 
rights,  our  privileges,  and  especially  our  re- 
sponsibilities. They  are  too  lazy,  have  no  am- 
bition ;  they  are  content  to  live  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence.     They  have  had  bred  into  them  for 


many  generations  only  certain  desires  and  they 
are  happy  to  be  left  that  way." 

There  are  certain  sections  in  every  city  in 
the  South  called  "nigger  town."  There  the 
Negroes  have  their  own  homes,  movies,  stores, 
and  entertainments.  Like  the  town,  the  trains, 
street  cars,  and  busses  are  also  separated  into 
two  parts.  It  is  not  only  the  color  of  the  Negro 
skin  that  keeps  the  whites  from  accepting  them 
as  "equals."  It  is  their  lack  of  background 
and  ambition,  and  the  fact  that  even  if  they 
were  given  equal  chances,  they  would  not  reach 
the  white  level ;  we  are  too  many  years  and 
centuries  ahead  of  them  already  in  every  way. 

Maybe  they  should  not  be  isolated  in  worlds 
of  their  own,  but  unless  they  are  left  alone  as 
they  are  now,  the  only  other  alternative  is  as- 
similation— and  which  way?  In  the  South 
the  blacks  already  greatly  outnumber  the 
whites.  The  question  is  one  of  the  many  that 
only  time  can  answer. 

A   Southerner  at  Lasell 


TO  MISS  POTTER,  DEAN  EMERITA 

On  the  roster  of  Lasell  we  always  pause  at 
the  Class  of  1880.  It  will  always  be  so,  for  one 
of  the  members  of  that  class  means  Lasell  itself 
to  so  many  girls,  "old  girls,"  as  Dr.  Bragdon 
used  to  say. 

Whether  as  Dean  Potter  of  recent  years,  or 
as  just  Miss  Potter,  Preceptress,  she  has  held 
together  the  countless  strands  of  loyal  affection 
that  center  here  in  this  school  we  love. 

Now  we  congratulate  her  as  Dean  Emerita, 
and  she  will  continue  to  be  as  vital  a  part  of 
our  future  as  she  is  of  our  present  lives,  as  she 
has  been  of  our  past  lives. 

Although  we  expect  changes  in  this  kaleido- 
scopic world  of  ours,  and  although  we  must 
accept  the  past  as  merely  a  step  behind  us  on 
the  long  journey  ahead,  there  are  certain  ex- 
periences and  certain  people  that  we  can  never 
leave  behind  us. 

Miss  Potter  is  both  an  experience  and  a  very 
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real  person.  Wherever  we  are,  she  will  always 
be  Dean  of  our  hearts  and  souls,  wise  and  lov- 
ing "Keeper  of  White  Doves"  (of  varying 
hues). 

The  Alumnae  cordially  welcome  Miss  Lich- 
liter  as  the  new  Dean  of  Lasell,  and  assure  her 
of  their  friendly  interest.  We  know  that  she 
is  proud  to  share  our  loyalty  to  Miss  Potter. 

The  deep  significance  of  an  influence  such  as 
Miss  Potter's  is  impossible  to  express.  It  would 
be  futile  to  attempt  it;  but  the  impression  she 
has  made  upon  us  is  both  unique  and  complete. 
She  has  made  us  realize  that  there  is  a  oneness 
about  the  Lasell  sisterhood  that  is  at  once  a 
sacred  obligation  and  privilege. 

Our  days  are  in  a  crystal  cup, 

A  precious  liquid, — shining,  clear  ; 

And  carefully  we  lift  it  up 

To  touch  the  lips  of  those  most  dear. 

And  though  mishap  the  chalice  break, 
The  scattered  fragments  hold 
The  lingering  memory  of  a  love 
That  never  can  grow  old. 

Oh,  taste  it,  waste  it  not  today : 
The  pledge  is  friendship  true, 
When  you  shall  sip  and  go  your  way, 
A  part  of  us  goes  too. 

The  Lasell  Alumnae. 
(M.  S.  H.) 


SHORT   STORIES 


NARR 


A  VISITOR 

A  knock  on  the  door, 

I  answered, 

Standing   there  was   Fate, 

He  beckoned  for  me  to  follow — 

I  fled, 

But  it  was  too  late. 

He  stood  in  the  mist, 

I  saw  him 

Waiting   there   for  me, 

Then  his  hand  clasped  mine, 

Viselike, 

I  could  not  wrench  it  free. 

Elaine  Frank.  '36. 


The  Cape  was  waking  with  the  rising  winds, 
the  waves  recently  so  tranquil  chased  each 
other,  scurrying  around  the  corner  of  the 
breakwater  and  creeping  up  to  lick  the  land- 
ing; their  fervor  awoke  the  sleeping  gulls  and 
they  stretched  their  broad,  white  wings  and 
yawned  a  sleepy  good  morning. 

The  soft  pastels  of  dawn  were  lost  in  the 
ever-brightening  blue  and  white  patchwork  of 
the  heavens  and  the  sun  stole  through  open 
hotel  windows  waking  the  sleepy  inhabitants 
to  announce  a  good  fishing  day. 

A  soft  muffled  whir  broke  the  peace  and  a 
large  Stanley  motorboat  came  around  the  bend, 
the  owner  standing  tall  and  bronze  with  his 
traditional  battered  felt  hat  resting  on  his  black 
hair.  He  nosed  the  boat  gently  into  the  land- 
ing and  leaped  out  pulling  the  rope  to  tie  up. 
He  swung  across  the  yard,  headed  for  the 
kitchen  for  the  lunch  basket  and  again  the 
scene  was  undisturbed  by  humanity. 

But  by  7:30  other  boats  dotted  the  horizon 
and  raced  along,  slackening  speed  as  they 
passed  the  breakwater  to  head  in.  Now  and 
then  the  screen  door  of  the  hotel  porch  would 
slam  and  another  fisherman  would  walk  down 
the  path  to  his  boat  and  greet  his  guide  with 
"Do  you  think  we  can  go  outside  today?" 

Life  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Vincent  was 
pretty  much  the  same.  The  natives  as  a  whole, 
were  usually  in  a  state  bordering  poverty. 
During  the  summer  months  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  folk  took  their  turn  at  guiding,  em- 
ployed by  the  Carleton  Hotel.  They  got  good 
pay,  $15.00  a  day,  but  too  many  of  them  squan- 
dered it  in  the  hotel  bar  or  village  saloon  and 
then  in  the  winter  time  they  had  to  live  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  in  an  almost  perpetual  cold. 

The  most  important  family  of  Cape  Vincent 
wasn't  that  of  the  mayor, — why,  yes,  they  had 
a  mayor ;  instead  it  was  the  Stanleys,  who  were 
almost  a  tradition.  They  were  English  origin- 
ally, and  some  centuries  back,  one  of  their  an- 
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cestors  decided  to  develop  a  town  on  the 
American  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  he  chose 
Cape  Vincent  for  his  home. 

So  through  the  years  this  family  had  stayed 
in  the  town,  watching  the  city  folk  come  and 
go  each  fishing  season.  Bill  Stanley  at  one 
time  was  a  carpenter ;  he  tried  his  best  to  stick 
to  it,  but  somehow  there  was  nothing  to  do, 
so  he  turned  to  paperhanging  which  was  only 
slightly  more  profitable.  Their  home  was  on 
the  shore  and  the  five  of  them  lived  there,  Bill, 
and  "the  Mrs.,"  Dorothy,  Edith,  and  Clark- 
son.  They  were  a  strange  family,  probably 
very  devoted  but  never  showing  their  affec- 
tion. In  the  summer,  Clarkson  and  his  dad, 
Bill,  were  both  guides,  and  when  they  met, 
there  was  never  more  than  a  "Hello." 

There  was  another  Stanley  there  too,  Roy, 
Bill's  brother.  He  at  one  time  had  been  a 
student  at  Carnegie  Tech,  but  because  of  lack 
of  funds  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  college 
and  come  back  to  Cape  Vincent.  His  business 
was  building  boats ;  sometimes  Clarkson  helped 
him  and  even  Bill  let  his  curiosity  get  the  bet- 
ter of  him  now  and  then  and  put  in  his  two 
cents  worth. 

Bill  had  been  rather  fortunate  one  summer 
while  he  was  guiding ;  he  had  himself  assigned 
to  the  former  Senator  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Senator  had  been  a  grouchy  sort,  not  too  well 
physically,  although  he  looked  robust  enough. 
Because  of  his  temperament  few  guides  cher- 
ished the  thought  of  being  in  his  constant  com- 
pany for  twelve  hours  a  day  and  Bill  happened 
to  draw  the  shortest  match  that  first  day. 

The  season  was  good  that  summer,  finan- 
cially and  sportingly.  Bass  were  running 
large,  most  of  them  well  into  twelve  inches. 
Clarkson  had  even  caught  a  "muskie"  that  sea- 
son as  early  as  June.  It  was  lucky  for  the 
Stanleys  that  Clarkson  and  Bill  were  guiding. 
The  winter  had  been  miserable,  heavy  snows, 
ice  too  thick  to  penetrate  in  the  lake  for  fish- 
ing, Clarkson  had  been  laid  off  in  the  General 
Electric  Factory,  and  Bill  hadn't  had  much 
work.  It  was  imperative  that  they  get  some 
money   now;   Roy   was   trying  hard   to   enter 


the  "Narr"  in  the  spring  regatta.  He  had 
worked  for  three  years  to  perfect  her,  to  try 
to  exceed  Gar  Wood  in  the  nationals. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  season  was  good 
that  year,  and  the  Senator  came  up  four  times. 
After  his  first  "excursion"  with  Bill,  he  took 
a  liking  to  him,  the  two  old  fellows  got  along 
well.  Bill  knew  when  to  hush  up ;  he  never 
contradicted  so  he  was  his  steady  guide  from 
then  on.  They  grew  almost  chummy  before  the 
season  was  over,  and  the  Senator's  interest  in 
boats  led  him  to  visit  the  "Narr."  He  had 
even  offered  finally  to  pay  the  entrance  fees 
for  her  if  Roy  couldn't  get  the  money  else- 
where. 

Then  one  day  in  early  fall  when  the  Senator 
was  up  for  his  last  time  that  season,  in  the 
throes  of  a  high  sea,  the  Senator  decided  he 
wanted  to  go  across  to  Carleton  Island.  Bill 
was  undecided  for  a  moment;  he  was  afraid 
the  boat  couldn't  make  the  landing  without 
being  thrown  up  and  splintered  against  the 
wharf.  There  was  a  chance,  but  he  was  afraid 
to  take  it.  For  the  first  time  he  contradicted 
the  Senator  and  the  boat  was  turned  for  home 
instead  of  Carleton  Island. 

When  they  drew  near  the  breakwater,  the 
motor  sputtered  and  slowed  up  to  about  two 
miles  an  hour.  Bill  turned  around  as  if  look- 
ing for  other  boats,  but  in  reality  it  was  to  see 
the  Senator.  He  looked  madder  than  a  March 
hare  so  Bill  kept  still.  Fishing  hadn't  gone 
well  that  day  either;  the  waters  were  too 
stirred  up  and  forced  the  fish  to  seek  quiet  in 
the  soft  mud. 

"Come  'round  to  the  hotel  tonight,  I'll  be 
leaving  in  the  morning." 

With  this  abrupt  notice  the  Senator  got  up 
and  tried  to  get  out  of  the  boat,  his  weight 
and  height  made  him  a  bit  awkward  and  he 
stumbled  over  the  grappling  iron  resting  on 
the  floor  of  the  after  end.  Bill  jumped  onto 
the  seat  and  gave  him  a  hand,  which  was  will- 
ingly received,  but  as  soon  as  both  the  Sena- 
tor's feet  were  implanted  on  "terra  firma,"  all 
he  said  was  "Make  that  early  tonight,  sooner 
the  better." 
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Bill   hoisted   the   mess   of    fish,   only   about  to   Roy   who  was  looking  at   his  masterpiece 

twelve  instead  of  the  usual  limit,  and  watched  with  the  glowing  pride  of  a  father, 

big  Jack,  who  was  about  six  foot  six  and  had  "Hi,  Bill,  isn't  she  a  beaut  ?     Look  at  her 

a  tremendous  aft  deck,  come  lumbering  down  plankings,  and  that  engine.     Wood  never  saw 

to  take  the  catch  into  the  icehouse.  one  like  that   I'll   bet,  everything's   complete. 

"Somen'  wrong,  Bill?     Senator  looks  a  bit  I'm  going  down  to  the  hotel  tonight  to  see  the 

peaked.     Don't  tell  me  he  got  sick."  Senator  and  bring  him  down  for  a  last  look 

"Nope,  just  a  little  sore  at  me  I  guess,  but  a^  ner- 

it  won't  last."  "Roy,  look  I—" 

After  removing  the  last  traces  of  the  usual  "Save  it  for  later,  Bill.    I'm  too  happy.   The 

fishing  equipment,  Bill  headed  his  boat  back  to  last  screw  placed,  the  last  plank  stitched,  and 

Roy's  boathouse.     His  heart  was  heavy,  and  here  it  is  only  the  end  of  summer." 

deep  down  inside  he  wasn't  quite  so  sure  that  Bill    turned    and    walked    out    of    the    boat 

everything  would  be  the  same  again  with  him  shed,  into  his  house.     Nobody  noticed  his  si- 

and  the   Senator.     He  wasn't  worried  about  lence;   they  were   used   to   it;   none   of   them 

himself,  although  the  idea  of  going  down  to  talked  very  much.     After  supper  Bill  left  the 

Florida  sort  of  as  a  guest  and  guide  of  the  cottage  and  was  again  on  his  way  to  the  hotel. 

Senator  would  just  evaporate  into  space,  but  The  Senator  was  there  as  big  as  life  in  his 

there  was  the  Senator's  promise  to  back  Roy  green  sweater,  clutching  a  cigar  between  his 

in  his  boat.    There  she  was  lying,  a  slinky  new  fingers. 

hydroplane  about  twenty-five  feet  long.     Her  Bm  walked  up  the  steps>    FinaUy  the  Sem_ 

slim  mahogany   sides   were   embraced  by   her  tor  consented  to  recognize  him;  he  took  but 

holdings  and  her  pine  keel,  which  was  just  a  a  minute  to  pay  Bm  and  then  he  retired      No 

little  above  water  level,  was  in  contrast  with  mention  was  made  of  his  invitation  to  Florida, 

the  smooth  oak  stem  and  stern  post.     She  was  0r  his  patronage  to  Roy.     Bill  walked  down 

built  on  the  carvel  method  and  looked  too  good  toward  the  shore,  toward  home.     The  winter, 

to  be  true ;  her  speed  was  just  a  little  better  he  thought,  wasn't  going  to  be  too  prosperous, 

than  fifty-six  knots ;  that  meant  a  whole  lot  Clarkson  wasn't  sure  whether  he  could  get  his 

even  though  it  was  just  a  little  more  than  one  job  back  again,  he  didn't  have  any  prospects 

knot  better  than   Wood's.     Roy  was  sure  to  for  himself,  and  Roy  couldn't  earn  much, 

win,  but-again,  the  little  twinge  grabbed  at  Fall  came;  the  trees  were  dressed  in  thdr 

Bill's    heart    and    he    remembered    that    Roy  most  brilliant  vestments  for  their  last  fling  at 

wouldn't  win ;  he  wouldn't  even  be  able  to  enter  Hfe,  and  then  the  cold  northeast  wind  crept 

her.     The  gold  letters  that  rested  on  the  bow  across   the   bieak  hills  of   Canada  down   over 

planks  danced  in  front  of  Bill's  sombre  eyes.  the  gray,  cold  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  swerv- 

Narr,  Narr,  that  was  what  he  was,  nothing  but  ing  to  f0now  the  more  mySterious  way  of  the 

a  f°o1 '  St.    Lawrence.      The    Cape   became   almost   a 

Bob,  Roy's  great  Irish  setter,  was  sitting  up  ghost  town.  Snow  rested  softly  on  roofs  of 
on  his  haunches  waiting  for  Bill's  return.  He  houses,  glittering  diamonds  of  ice  clung  to  the 
liked  to  chase  the  boat  into  shelter  and  he  firm  branches  of  evergreens.  Nature  went  un- 
usually managed  to  find  a  stray  bone  in  Bill's  disturbed,  but  the  people  of  the  town  were 
pocket,   but   tonight   Bill,   had   even   forgotten  miserable. 

to  save  him  a  bone,  and  Bob's  joyous  barks  Roy  Stanley  had  been  told  of  the  Senator's 

swerved  and  then  he  whimpered,  not  because  and  Bill's  misunderstanding.     He  was  almost 

of  his  disappointment  but  he  sensed  that  some-  lost,  his  boat,  his  pride  and  joy,  lay  quietly 

thing  was  amiss.     He  left  Bill's  side  and  ran  waiting,  but  Roy  could  only  wonder  what  he 
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would  do;  it  was  too  late  to  get  anyone  else 
to  back  him. 

"Hi,  Bill,  come  on  over  to  the  house  today. 
It's  a  long  while  since  you've  visited  us." 

"All  right,  Roy.  I'll  be  over  in  a  few  mo- 
ments." 

Bill  left  his  chores  and  walked  across  to 
Roy's  little  house.  Roy,  greeting  him  cheer- 
fully, led  him  into  the  parlor  to  warm  his 
hands  and  feet  in  front  of  the  fire.  They 
chatted  aimlessly  for  about  a  half  hour  until 
Bill  could  stand  the  suspense  no  longer. 

"Roy,  what  about  the  Narr?  You  haven't 
the  money  to  pay  for  her.  I  haven't  enough 
to  matter,  and  heaven  only  knows  where  the 
Senator  is  at  this  point. 

"I'll  tell  you  where  the  Senator  is.  He's 
seven  feet  under.  No,  don't  be  that  surprised. 
After  all,  he  was  well  on  to  seventy-five  years 
old.  I  can  see  you're  wondering  how  I  know. 
Well,  I  wrote,  I  had  to,  I  couldn't  be  that  em- 
barrassed to  have  to  admit  complete  failure. 
The  letter  came  today." 

The  phone  rang  as  he  held  out  the  letter 
to  his  brother. 

"There's  the  phone !  I  wonder  who  it  could 
be?  Oh,  that's  right,  the  hotel  is  open  for 
New  Year's.    Maybe  I  could  make  a  little  bit." 

He  returned  a  few  minutes  later.  "It  was 
Mr.  Keogh.  There's  a  Mr.  Wood  down  here, 
wants  to  see  me.  I'll  go  down  to  see  who 
he  is." 

So  Roy  left  Bill  moodily  gazing  into  the  fire 
as  though  the  problem  could  be  solved  by  its 
subtle  embers. 

As  Roy  entered  the  front  door  of  the  hotel 
he  noticed  a  slim,  wiry  man  seated  at  a  writing 
desk.  Immediately  he  disliked  him.  Why,  he 
didn't  know. 

"Oh,  hello,  Roy,  just  a  minute.  I'll  find 
Mr.  Wood." 

Mr.  Keogh  walked  through  the  small  lobby 
into  the  writing-room.  So  that  was  Wood, 
that  slim  fellow  in  there.  Resentment  rose  in 
Roy's  heart,  but  he  suppressed  all  its  outward 
appearance.    This  man  came  forward  and  after 


introductions,  seated  himself,  graciously  offer- 
ing a  nearby  seat  to  Roy. 

"Well,  I've  got  an  appointment  in  Clayton  in 
an  hour,  so  let's  get  right  down  to  business.  You 
have  a  boat.  Man  in  Philadelphia  who  used 
to  know  Senator  Paley  told  me  about  it.  I'm 
Gar  Wood.  No  doubt  you've  heard  of  me. 
Well,  I  have  a  new  boat  to.  I  heard  about 
your  difficulties  and  I'd  be  willing  to  be  your 
patron,  but  only  if  I  got  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds.  It  would  be  worth  it,  I  think 
and—" 

"Stop,  I  won't  hear  this!  You  know,  or 
maybe  you  don't,  that  I've  always  aimed  to  go 
you  one  better,  construct  a  boat  faster,  better 
than  yours.  Well,  I've  done  it,  but  even  though 
it  did  take  my  last  cent,  I'd  rather  be  dead,  I'd 
rather  starve  than  to  sell  that  boat  to  you,  or 
take  any  of  your  help.  You,  you've  always 
had  anything  you  were  attracted  to,  well,  here's 
one  time  you  won't!" 

Roy  got  up  and  left  hurriedly.  Night  had 
fallen,  the  sky  was  black,  no  stars  broke  its 
velvet  depth.  Down  by  the  shore  that  prize 
possession,  the  Narr,  was  sleeping,  unknow- 
ingly. 

At  12:00  a  blood  red  glow  issued  from  the 
shore  of  the  Cape.  Brilliant  flames  grabbed 
at  the  pitch  black  of  the  troubled  night,  and 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Narr,  the  hopes  and 
dreams  stored  for  so  many  years  in  one  man's 
heart  burst  their  bonds  and  disappeared  in  thin 
rings  of  smoke. 

Selma  Amdur,  '36. 


FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

'  'Lisbeth,  what  are  you  doing?" 

Elizabeth  did  not  answer,  but  kept  on 
writing : 

It  has  been  said,  "Spy  in  love  is  a  menace." 
I'm  afraid  I  am  in  love.  He  is  so  good  look- 
ing, tall,  blond,  and  has  such  charming  man- 
ners.   He's  all  that  a  girl  could  wish  for. 

Herr  Schwandzig  gave  me  oral  orders  and 
commissioned  me  to  meet  and  vamp  the  Brit- 
ish  Ace.      I   little   thought   he   would   capture 
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me!  It  all  began  after  I  left  headquarters.  I 
remember  now.  I  had  on  claret-colored  riding 
trousers,  a  green  pullover  sweater,  and  white 
scarf.  My  motorcycle  broke  down  a  few  miles 
from  the  city.  I  was  tinkering  with  it  futilely 
when  a  youngish  man  in  a  roadster  drove  up 
and  stopped — He  doffed  his  cap  and  smiled 
winningly  at  me,  "May  I  be  of  assistance  to 
a  fair  damsel  in  distress  ?" 

"Thank  you,  but  I  don't  know  what's  wrong. 
Perhaps  you  would  give  me  a  lift  to  the  near- 
est garage  and  I'll  have  them  come  and  get  my 
cycle,  that  is,  if  you  don't  mind." 

We  drove  for  about  five  minutes  before  we 
came  to  a  garage.  I  asked  the  man  to  get  my 
cycle  and  fix  it  for  me.  Ken,  I  didn't  know 
his  name  then,  asked  me  to  go  to  lunch  with 
him.  My -days  being  free  to  do  as  I  wished, 
so  long  as  I  got  certain  information  for  Herr 
Schwandzig,  I  accepted. 

It  was  during  lunch  that  I  noticed  a  medal 
on  his  watch  chain.  Of  course  I  was  curious 
as  to  how  he  won  it,  and  questioned  him.  As 
I  read  the  name  "Reginald  Keniston,  for  Val- 
iant Air  Manoeuvers,"  my  hands  became  cold, 
my  throat  parched.  It  was  a  feeling  I  have 
never  felt  before,  though  I  have  matched  wits 
with  many  men. 

Examining  him  more  closely,  since  now  he 
was  the  man  whom  I  had  been  commanded  to 
befriend,  I  was  surprised  at  his  youth.  I  had 
pictured  him  as  a  man  in  his  middle  thirties, 
good  looking,  but  not  handsome,  and  rather  easy 
to  handle.     But  how  mistaken  I  was. 

When  he  asked  me  to  dinner,  I  couldn't  re- 
fuse. No,  indeed — the  very  chance  Herr 
Schwandzig  had  been  praying  for.  The  din- 
ner hour,  the  time  above  all  others  when  I  was 
most  skilled,  I  was  to  be  with  him.  I  decided, 
however,  I  could  not  try  to  learn  anything 
that  evening.  I  had  to  wait,  to  watch,  and 
learn  his  habits  and  moods. 

Day  after  day  passed,  heavenly  days  of  in- 
fatuation, insensibility  for  both  of  us,  but  all 
the  while  I  didn't  realize  what  it  was  leading 
to ;  I  just  considered  it  part  of  my  work. 

Of  course,  I  reported  to  Herr  Schwandzig 


the  day  after  I  met  him.     In  fact,  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

"Ach,  'Lisbeth.  Wie  geht's?  Hast  du  etwas 
gelemt?"  He  always  called  me  by  my  first 
name  and  spoke  to  me  in  our  native  tongue. 
There  wasn't  any  special  reason  as  he  spoke 
English  as  fluently  as  German.  The  minute  I 
told  him  of  my  meeting  with  Ken,  he  went  to 
the  files  and  got  out  reports  written  by  other 
girl  spies  who  had  tried  to  exact  British  se- 
crets from  him,  and  lost  their  lives  in  so  do- 
ing. In  each  case,  the  girls  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Ken. 

"The  trouble  is,"  I  told  Herr  Schwandzig, 
"he  doesn't  drink.  You  see,  I  am  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  slip 
something  into  his  wine  at  his  apartment  and 
then  search  the  place." 

About  a  week  later  I  received  a  letter  in 
code  from  Herr  Schwandzig.  Deciphering  it, 
it  ran  as  follows :  "Get  R.  K.  to  take  you  out 
tonight,  and  keep  him  out  until  late.  He  has 
just  received  information  of  great  value  to  us. 
Report  tomorrow  morning." 

I  called  up  Ken  at  once.  It  wasn't  unusual. 
Anything  is  fair  in  love  or  war. 

"Hello,  Ken  dear.     This  is  Elizabeth." 
"Hello,  my  sweet.     Have  you  missed  me  ?" 
"Of  course,  that's  why  I  called  you." 
"Darling,  can   I   make  up  for  it  by  taking 
you  out  to  the  nicest  place  we  know,  or  the 
place  you  want  to  go  most?" 

"That  would  be  perfectly  heavenly." 
"All  right,  my  sweet.     I'll  call  for  you  at 
seven-thirty.     Bye." 

As  I  leaned  back  on  the  divan,  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  of  the  whole  business  I  was  mixed 
up  in.  Here  it  was  peace  time,  and  spies  were 
numerous,  and  Ken  was  so  different;  I  won- 
dered whether  or  not  he  was  a  spy.  Most  peo- 
ple in  the  outside  world  were  perfectly  ob- 
livious to  the  crucial  conditions  between  France, 
Germany,  and  England.  One  thing,  at  least,' 
was  comforting.     Ken  was  good  company. 

He  came  at  quarter  of  eight.  He's  jusi  like 
most  men  who  get  you  exasperated  by  be- 
ing late,  and  then  apologize  so  nicely  you  can't 
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help  forgiving  them  instead  of  scolding  them 
as  you  planned. 

"Would  you  like  to  eat  here,  Ken?" 

"I  know  a  lovely  restaurant  where  the  food 
is  excellent  and  music  wonderful.  Don't  you 
want  to  go  there?" 

"Do  you  mind?  I  took  the  liberty  of  hav- 
ing dinner  brought  to  my  room.  Since  1  called 
you,  I  feel  it  ought  to  be  my  party  for  a 
change." 

"Oh,  I  say — Have  you  ordered?  Is  it  here? 
Do  we  have — I  mean,  that's  fine." 

Dinner  was  excellent,  and  we  pretended — 
pretended  we  were  at  the  restaurant.  We 
turned  on  the  radio  and  danced  every  now  and 
then.  But  he  seemed  nervous  and  ill  at  ease. 
I  know  he  did.  Maybe  it  is  because  of  what 
happened  later  that  I  think  this. 

After  dinner,  we  went  into  the  living-room. 
There  was  a  small  fire  burning  brightly  and 
casting  gray  shadows  as  the  flames  danced. 

We  sat  before  the  fire.  At  first,  we  talked 
sensibly,  but  after  a  while,  we  got  foolish.  I 
tried  hard  to  encourage  him  to  make  love  to 
me.  I  knew  I  had  to  keep  him  in  my  apart- 
ment, because  at  that  very  time  his  home  was 
being  searched  by  our  men. 

Suddenly,  I  thought  I  heard  the  clicking  of 
a  door  lock.  That  was  very  easy,  as  the  whole 
apartment  was  quiet.  Then  he  murmured  in 
my  ear,  "Darling — " 

But  I  was  tense.  I  knew  someone  was  in 
my  bedroom.  I  couldn't  control  myself.  I  let 
out  a  shriek  of  terror. 

In  an  instant  Ken  changed.  "You  fool !" 
he  cried.  "What  have  you  done?"  A  re- 
volver was  in  his  hand,  and  surrounding  me 
were  British  spies.     I  was  circled  by  enemies. 

"Did  you  find  anything?" 

"Does  she  know  anything?" 

"Boy,  you  sure  know  how  to  pick  them." 

"You  two  there  go  finish  looking." 

All  this  except  the  last  was  directed  at  Ken. 

"Would  you  mind,"  I  began,  trembling  in- 
wardly, "telling  me  what  this  is  all  about?"  I 
tried  to  pretend  I  knew  nothing  about  the  work 
in  which  we  were  all  engaged. 

While   one   of   the   men   searched   my   bed- 


room, I  thought  rapidly.  I  knew  there  was 
nothing  in  the  apartment  that  could  aid  them. 
I  also  knew  that  at  the  same  time  German 
agents  were  ransacking  Ken's  rooms  for  his 
latest  message — one  which  was  to  be  flown 
to  the  border  the  next  day. 

Time  meant  everything.  How  long  I  could 
stall  them  off,  I  wondered.  I  only  hoped  I 
could  keep  them  long  enough  for  my  com- 
panions to  find  the  message,  copy  it,  and  re- 
turn it.  After  that  it  would  be  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  could  decipher  and  wire  it 
before  Ken  got  the  message  to  his  headquar- 
ters. 

But  I  had  forgotten  about  Herr  Schwand- 
zig's  letter.  One  of  the  men  found  it.  He 
brought  it  into  the  living  room.  Ken  was  now 
sitting  opposite  me  watching  every  -move. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  asked  the  man 
who  seemed  to  be  in  charge. 

"Just  a  letter  from  her  sister." 

"Let's  see  it.  Hmmmm.  I  wonder — "  He 
sat  down  at  my  writing  desk,  took  out  his  pen- 
cil, and  began  to  make  marks  on  the  paper. 
The  minutes  dragged  by.  The  silence  was 
unbearable. 

Finally,  he  pushed  back  the  chair  and  went 
into  the  other  room  with  the  paper  still  in  his 
hand. 

I  looked  at  Ken.  Why  didn't  he  say  some- 
thing to  me?  At  last  he  came  over  and  sat 
beside  me. 

"Elizabeth,  I'm  sorry  you  had  to  scream 
and  get  in  all  this  mess.     I  had  hoped — " 

"Yes,  Ken?" 

"I  had  hoped  that  they  could  search  your 
place  while  we  were  out  together.  I  knew  you 
would  have  discovered  their  being  here  after 
we  returned,  but  that  wasn't  going  to  matter. 
I  had  a  note  all  written  for  you.  Why  did  you 
have  to  be  a  German  spy?" 

"Why,  Ken,  what  makes  you  think  I  am?" 

"Aren't  you?" 

"You  silly,  stupid  boy." 

"Hey,  you,  listen  to  what  this  letter  means." 
The  agent  returned  to  the  living  room  and  read 
aloud  the  deciphered  message.  "Can  you  beat 
that.      Now,    sweetheart,   tell   me   where   vour 
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friend  Herr  Schwandzig  is."  This  last  re- 
mark was  made  to  me. 

"I  don't  know,"  and  it  was  the  truth.  I 
didn't  although  I  had  my  suspicions. 

"Keniston,  I'm  leaving  you  to  guard  this 
little  woman.  The  rest  of  us  are  going  to  your 
apartment." 

After  they  left,  I  looked  at  Ken.  I  was  com- 
pletely at  his  mercy.  I  thought  of  several  of 
the  other  girls  he  had  ensnared.  They  were 
all  dead  now.  I  wondered  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  me. 

"Darling,"  he  suddenly  said,  "would  you  like 
me  to  shoot  you,  or  would  you  rather  have  a 
royal  shooting  squad?" 

"You  beast!"  I  groaned. 

Suddenly,  I  found  I  had  grasped  the  lamp 
on  the  table  beside  the  couch.  Without  warn- 
ing I  crashed  it  against  Ken's  head.  He  fell 
heavily  to  the  floor,  and  I  ran  to  my  room.  I 
hurriedly  changed  into  a  maid's  costume  I  kept 
in  my  room,  and  left  by  the  back  way. 

Once  free,  I  summoned  a  taxi  and  rode  to 
one  of  our  secret  dwellings. 

The  next  morning  in  the  headlines  I  saw : 
"British  Ace  wounded  in  girl's  room.  Girl 
flees." 

Then  Herr  Schwandzig  entered  and  inter- 
rupted what  I  was  writing.  I  looked  up  and 
saw  him  standing  behind  me,  reading  what  I 
had  written.  He's  all  that  a  girl  could  wish  for. 
I  couldn't  control  myself  any  longer,  and  sud- 
denly my  tears  began  to  flow  rapidly.  Herr 
Schwandzig  tried  to  console  me. 

"After  all,  'Lisbeth,  he  is  an  Englishman. 
Your  country  is  proud  of  you.  We  got  the 
papers." 

"Oh,  Herr  Schwandzig,  that  doesn't  matter 
any  more.  Do  you  think  he  will  live?  I  love 
him  so."  Herr  Schwandzig  smiled  knowingly 
and  said,  "You're  tired.    You  better  go  to  bed." 

Long  after  I  was  in  bed,  I  heard  him  say  to 
the  housekeeper,  "I'm  sorry  she's  in  love.  She 
can  never  be  a  spy  again.  It's  too  bad,  be- 
cause sbe  was  a  clever  girl.  I'll  miss  her.  The 
man?  Ob,  yes,  he  died  this  morning,  but  don't 
tell  her." 


I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  After  hearing 
Herr  Schwandzig's  words  I  wondered  what  I 
had  to  live  for.  Flinging  back  the  covers,  I 
ran  to  the  window  and  gazed  at  the  deserted 
pavement  far  below.  I  grew  dizzy.  Then  I 
left  the  window  sill,  and  I'm  falling  .  .  .  fall- 
ing .  .  .  falling  .... 

— Hildegarde  Baxter,  '36 

ESSAY  ON  APPLYING  LIPSTICK 

The  rite  of  applying  lipstick  is  as  sacred  to 
the  American  girl  as  smoking  a  peace  pipe  was 
to  the  Indians.  There  are  many  and  varied 
methods  by  which  this  act  is  performed,  but 
before  I  discuss  them,  I  must  diverge  a  bit  on 
the  philosophy  and  psychology  that  lies  be- 
hind this  most  important  task  in  a  young 
woman's  life. 

First,  I  shall  discourse  on  the  pre-applying- 
lipstick  days.  This  period  covers  about  four- 
teen years,  dating  from  the  birth  of  the  female 
infant  to  the  commencement  of  the  gawky 
stage.  The  first  eight  years  can  be  discounted 
because  early  childhood  takes  cognizance  of 
only  the  superficial  in  life.  However,  after  this 
time,  and  before  the  fourteenth  birthday  is 
what  I  consider  the  danger  zone.  It  is  then 
that  the  desire  to  apply  lipstick  and  the  in- 
ability to  do  so  because  of  parental  opposition, 
is  conducive  to  a  state  of  eternal,  agonizing 
conflict  in  a  sweet,  young,  innocent  soul.  It 
demands  character  to  pass  through  these  years 
unscathed.  Very  few  do.  There  is  brought 
about  the  condition  of  young  girls  trotting  into 
Mother's  bedroom  when  she  is  out,  furtively 
daubing  on  her  best  Elizabeth  Arden,  and  in- 
dulging in  long  ecstatic  moments  of  self- 
admiration  before  the  mirror.  This  is  some- 
times discovered  by  the  parents  with  disastrous 
results  not  only  to  the  physical  persons  of 
aforesaid  young  girls,  but  to  their  delicate  tem- 
peraments as  well.  The  period  becomes  most 
trying  at  thirteen,  for  then  it  is  that  the  urge 
to  look  beautiful  for  the  men  first  asserts  itself. 
Entrance  into  the  teens  with  its  accompanying 
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feeling    of    self-importance    is    responsible   for 
this. 

When  the  age  of  fourteen  is  finally  reached, 
mothers  usually  succumb  to  the  inevitable  and 
allow  their  daughters  to  purchase  lip  rouge 
and  apply  it  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the 
neighborhood  dances  which  all  very  young 
adolescents  attend  once  or  twice  a  month.  Of- 
ten at  this  time  the  Mothers  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  daughters  whereby  the  girls 
are  allowed  the  use  of  lipstick  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  Father  is  not  to  know.  It  is  generally 
true  that  fathers  do  not  resign  themselves  to 
the  inevitableness  of  the  use  of  lipstick  as 
soon  as  the  mothers,  therefore  this  practice  of 
deceit  is  necessary. 

Now  every  young  girl  must  evolve  her  own 
special  method  of  lipstick  application.  To  the 
casual  observer,  it  might  seem  that  all  females 
rouge  their  lips  in  the  same  manner.  How- 
ever, this  impression  is  gravely  erroneous.  No 
two  women  apply  lipstick  in  the  same  way. 
Also,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  art  im- 
proves with  practice  and  long  months  of  ex- 
perimenting are  required  to  perfect  a  method. 

For  young  girls  with  their  first  lip  rouge, 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  smear  it  on 
liberally,  thereby  letting  the  world  know  that 
they  are  old  enough  to  use  it  is  sufficient.  How- 
ever, after  the  first  year  or  so  they  realize  that 
promiscuous  application  is  not  enough.  Then 
they  work  out  their  own  special  system.  I 
shall  only  discuss  three  very  general  methods 
for  which  there  may  be  many  diversifications 
according  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  individual. 

First  there  is  the  cupid's  bow  type  of  appli- 
cation. A  cupid's  bow  is  carefully  drawn  on 
the  upper  lip  and  transferred  to  the  lower  by 
the  compression  of  the  lips.  Some  consider 
the  task  completed  at  this  stage,  but  the  more 
careful  use  one  finger  to  spread  the  rouge  more 
evenly.  The  finger  employed  depends  on  the 
individual. 

Then  there  is  the  straight  line  method, 
whereby  the  lipstick  is  drawn  from  one  side  of 
the  mouth  to  the  other  (from  right  to  left  or 
left  to  right,  depending  again  on  the  individ- 


ual) and  then  smoothed  out  with  a  finger. 
Usually,  in  this  case,  the  rouge  is  applied  on 
both  upper  and  lower  lips  to  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity of  transference  by  compression. 

Then  there  is  the  applying  liberally  and 
wiping  right  off  method.  It  is  a  question  in 
many  minds  why  the  persons  who  employ  this 
type  ever  bother  with  lipstick  at  all.  How- 
ever, that  is  beside  the  point.  The  rouge  is 
usually  spread  very  carefully  on  the  lips, 
evened  off  by  compression,  and  then  removed 
equally  carefully  with  a  Kleenex.  This  method 
takes  longer  than  the  other  two  and  produces 
the  worst  or  best  results,  depending  on  whether 
one  approves  of  the  use  of  lipstick  or  not. 

Lip  rouge  is  employed  at  some  or  all  times 
by  99  4/100%  of  the  female  population  over 
fourteen,  either  surreptitiously  or  openly.  Its 
application  probably  consumes  a  good  tenth  of 
a  woman's  life  because  of  its  constant  need  of 
repair  when  once  on.  Its  use  gives  jobs  to 
millions  who  must  manufacture  it.  But  the 
most  important  consideration  is  the  mental  and 
spiritual  uplift  it  gives  those  wearing  it. 

■ — Adelaide  Bull,  '36. 


LINES  TO  PARSLEY 

Although   I   know   it's  very   pretty 
And   adds  greatly   to   the   dish 
There's  nothing  that  upsets  my  feelings 
More   than  parsley  on  my  fish. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  beauty 

I  can't  see  why  chefs  are  keen 

To  hide  their  tempting  victuals  under 

Silly   little   sprigs   of  green. 

No  matter  what  I   choose  to  order, 
Corned  beef  hash  or  dishes  rare 
I   always  find   a  bunch   of  parsley 
On  my  daily  bill  of  fare. 

So  keep  your  little  bits  of  shrubbery. 
All  for  those  who  like   their  food 
Shyly    covered    up,    demurely — 
Please,  I  like  my  lamb  chops  nude ! 

— Betty  Anderson. 
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THE    LASELL 
READERS   DIGEST 


A   BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  QUAK- 
ERS  AND   THEIR   BELIEFS 

Quakerism  found  its  beginning  in  the  con- 
ditions of  English  life  in  the  last  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  the  revolt  of 
honest,  simple  people,  who  were  disgusted  with 
the  behavior  of  their  king,  courtiers,  country 
squires,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land whom  they  were  compelled  to  support. 
Morality  was  low ;  taxes  were  high ;  the  people 
were  distressed  with  thoughts  of  another  war. 
George  Fox,  a  weaver's  son,  apprentice  to  a 
shoemaker,  and  dealer  in  wood,  was  destined 
to  aid  the  oppressed  common  people  of  Eng- 
land. When  he  was  twenty-two  he  began  to 
preach  the  "inner  light."  But  life  was  a  one- 
sided fight  for  him  and  his  followers.  They 
refused  to  meet  force  with  force.  They  ac- 
cepted their  punishments  quietly,  but  would  not 
reform.  Although  they  were  jailed,  paid  im- 
mense fines,  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
ridicule,  they  held  firmly  to  their  course — that 
of  the  light  within. 

This  small  group  was  at  first  called  "spiritual 
reformers,"  then  "Collegiants"  or  "Seekers", 
and  then  "Children  of  the  Light."  During  the 
second  period  of  Fox's  ministry  the  world 
called  them  "Society  of  Friends",  or  "Quakers", 
because  they  quaked  with  emotion  at  their 
meetings. 

Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin  were  the  first 
women  Quakers  who  landed  in  America.  In 
1656,  after  being  kept  in  solitary  confinement 
for  five  weeks,  they  were  transported  to  the 
Barbadoes.  In  1671-73  George  Fox  visited  the 
Quaker  colonies  in  this  country.  From  this 
time  on  Quakerism  expanded  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Quakers  considered  all  men  equal,  and 
asserted  this  by  addressing  everyone  as  "thee", 
and  by  refusing  to  remove  their  hats  in  the 
presence  of  their  betters.  They  wore  the 
plainest  of  clothes,  and  their  refusal  to  attend 


the  church  of  England  shocked  the  good  people 
everywhere.  They  refused  to  support  the 
established  church,  and  consequently  a  period 
of  severe  persecution  began.  Because  they  were 
pacifistic,  they  irritated  their  persecutors,  but 
their  patience  and  gentleness  gained  for  them 
thousands  of  new  followers  and  sympathizers. 
Among  these  were  Margaret  Fell,  lady  of 
Swarthmore,  Elizabeth  Haddon,  and  William 
Penn,  who  gave  to  the  cause  that  huge  tract  of 
land  that  we  know  as  Pennsylvania. 

Although  many  came  to  America  in  the  17th 
century,  some  remained  to  become  prominent 
bankers  and  merchants.  There  are  few  in  Eng- 
land today,  but  their  influence  is  very  great. 

The  Quaker  meeting  strikes  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  it  as  a  strange  procedure. 
There  is  none  of  the  usual  ceremony  to  which 
we  are  accustomed — no  music,  no  minister,  no 
reading  of  the  scripture,  no  ceremony,  not  even 
an  altar.  The  meeting  for  worship  usually  be- 
gins with  a  reverent  hush  and  silent  com- 
munion. At  the  end  of  an  hour  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  front  bench  turns  and 
shakes  hands  with  his  neighbor ;  the  program 
for  the  following  week  is  read,  and  the  meet- 
ing is  over.  Often  not  a  word  has  been  spoken 
throughout  the  entire  hour,  and  yet  it  may  be 
considered  a  successful  meeting. 

The  weekday  troubles  of  all  sorts  of  unfor- 
tunates are  more  important  to  them  than  the 
saving  of  souls,   and  the  life  hereafter. 

The  following  quotation  by  Jesse  H.  Holmes, 
in  an  article  on  the  Friends'  General  Confer- 
ence, summarizes  their  position: 

"The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  scarcely 
a  church  at  all  in  the  traditional  sense.  It  has 
no  theological  creed  and  claims  no  supernatural 
authority.  Friends,  better  known  as  Quakers, 
accept  as  their  ultimate  authority  the  inner 
sense  for  truth  and  goodness  which  they  believe 
to  be  present  in  everyone.  The  Friends  have 
entered  many  fields  of  service  and  achieved  a 
history  of  good  works  whose  worth  is  recog- 
nized beyond  their  borders." 

Edith  Jewett,  Spec. 
Edited  by  Marjorie  Trott,  '37. 
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HOW  GREEK  MYTHS  ORIGINATED 

The  word  "mythology"  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  "mythos",  meaning  a  tale,  and  from 
"logos",  an  account.  According  to  its  deriva- 
tion it  is  an  account  of  tales;  tales,  in  this 
case,  confined  to  the  origin,  character,  and 
functions  of  the  gods,  and  the  origin  of  man- 
kind. Myths  are  intended  to  convey  some  im- 
portant moral,  or  religious  truth,  or  illustrate 
some  operation  of  nature.  Mythology  also 
includes  the  narratives  of  the  gods,  demigods, 
and  heroes,  which  were  current  among  ancient 
heathen. 

What  value  is  the  study  of  mythology?  To 
understand  ancient  literature  and  art  one  must 
know  something  about  it.  Almost  all  of  the 
works  read  by  students  of  Latin  are  based  en- 
tirely  upon   myths. 

How  did  mythology  originate?  Ancient 
people  originated  gods.  These  gods  were  con- 
ceived to  be  like  man,  and  were  endowed  with 
the  highest  and  best  manlike  qualities.  No  one 
knows  why  the  ancients  did  not  give  to  one 
god  all  the  qualities  and  the  rule  of  the  earth. 
We  only  know  that  there  were  several  gods, 
each  of  whom  had  his  own  peculiar  and  partial 
sovereignty. 

Since  many  honors  were  paid  to  dead  heroes, 
which  amounted  almost  to  religious  worship, 
there  arose  a  class  of  inferior  gods  and  demi- 
gods whose  real  achievements,  transmitted  by 
popular  tradition  and  embellished  by  poets,  be- 
came legendary  and  mythical. 

Greek  mythology  was  originated  by  a  fusion 
of  several  religions.  When  the  Hellenes  en- 
tered Greece,  they  had  a  cult  of  the  sky-god 
known  as  Zeus.  They  also  acquired  other 
deities,  notably  Apollo,  Poseidon,  Demeter, 
Ares,  Hermes,  and  others.  To  determine  ex- 
actly the  origin  of  Greek  mythology,  one  must 
examine  each  figure  separately,  using  all  the 
evidence  which  philology,  archaeology,  and 
comparative  religion  afford.  One  must  also 
reckon  with  the  possibility  that  other  great  na- 
tions which  fringed  the  Mediterranean  left  their 
imprint  on  Greek  mythology.  The  influence  of 
Egypt  on  Cretan  myths  is  past  doubt. 

Spencer   maintains   that   all    religion   begins 


with  the  worship  of  ghosts.  The  anthropologi- 
cal school  appreciates  the  impossibility  of  as- 
certaining the  truth  as  to  the  origin  of  myths, 
and  realizes  that  human  minds  operate  in  much 
the  same  way.  According  to  this  school,  some 
myths  had  their  origin  in  the  worship  of  dead 
ancestors,  while  others  were  attempts  to  ex- 
plain natural  phenomena.  Philosophers  have 
attempted  to  explain  the  stories  as  mere  fiction 
of  the  brain,  or  allegories  with  profound  mean- 
ing. 

There  are  certain  questions  which  every  un- 
educated or  primitive  person  asks  as  to  the 
Creation,  death,  and  life  after  death.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  gradually  crystal- 
lized into  stories  of  creation,  gods,  and  heroes 
who  were  the  forefathers  of  men,  magnified  be- 
cause unfamiliar,  remote,  and  mysterious.  "To 
the  ancients,"  says  John  Fiske,  "the  moon  was 
not  a  lifeless  body  of  stones  and  clods ;  it  was 
the  horned  huntress,  Artemis,  coursing  through 
the  upper  ether,  or  bathing  herself  in  the  clear 
lake ;  or  it  was  Aphrodite,  the  protectress  of 
lovers,  born  of  the  sea  foam  in  the  East,  near 
Cyprus.  The  clouds  were  not  bodies  of  vapor- 
ized water.  They  were  cows,  with  swelling 
udders,  driven  to  the  milking  by  Hermes,  the 
summer  wind ;  or  great  sheep  with  moist  fleeces 
slain  by  the  unerring  arrows  of  Bellerophon, 
the  sun;  or  swan  maidens,  flitting  across  the 
firmament." 

The  Greek  gods  had  an  intense  hold  upon 
the  people.  All  their  work  was  done  in  the 
interest  of  a  special  god.  All  their  enjoyments 
were  regarded  as  gifts  of  the  gods.  Every- 
where their  presence  was  felt.  These  deities 
to  whom  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  entrusted 
were  believed  to  be  omnipotent  and  omniscient. 
Their  physical  strength  was  extraordinary,  the 
earth  shaking  sometimes  under  their  tread. 
They  were  wise,  and  communicated  their  wis- 
dom to  men.  They  had  a  most  strict  sense  of 
justice,  punishing  crimes  rigorously,  and  re- 
warding noble  actions.  Philosophers  attempted 
to  explain  the  deities  and  their  many  actions, 
but  the  people  accepted  them  just  as  they  came, 
and  believed  in  their  sanctity. 

There  were  many  gods  in  Greek  mythology, 
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the  most  powerful  of  these  being  Zeus,  who 
was  universally  regarded  as  supreme,  although 
he  was  at  times  cheated  and  deceived  by  the 
other  gods.  The  other  important  gods  were, 
Apollo,  the  god  of  archery  and  music,  but  later 
of  prophecy;  Ares,  the  god  of  war;  Hermes, 
the  herald  and  messenger  of  gods,  god  of 
travelers  and  merchants,  and  patron  of  thieves 
and  athletic  contests ;  Dionysius,  god  of  all  life 
and  vegetation.  The  celestial  goddesses  were 
Hera,  wife  of  Zeus  and  protectress  of  women ; 
Aphrodite,  goddess  of  sexual  love  whether 
legitimate  or  not,  who  had  irresistible  powers 
over  both  men  and  gods ;  Eos,  goddess  of  the 
morning,  and  sister  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  chief  ambitions  of  the  sculptors  of 
Greece  were  to  produce  statues  of  gods.  In 
the  presence  of  good  statues  the  people  felt 
near  to  the  gods,  and  were  awed.  Some  of  the 
cruder  statues  were  believed  to  have  come 
from  heaven.  Their  loss  meant  disfavor  with 
the  gods.  This  was  idolatry.  Meanwhile,  be- 
cause of  the  beauty  of  the  statues,  men  en- 
deavored to  grow  like  them.  Statues  meant 
much  to  Greek  religion,  because  with  the  images 
of  the  gods,  in  human  form,  men  could  look 
up  to  them  with  the  feeling  of  having  some- 
thing in  common  with  them.  This  was  a 
powerful  element  in  the  Greek  religion,  and 
led  more  than  anything  else  to  the  extreme 
piety  of  the  Greeks.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  statues  are  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Diana  a  la  Birche,  and 
Minerva  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Venus  de 
Medici. 

Although  the  subject  of  oracles  may  seem 
entirely  irrevelant  to  mythology,  it  is  in  truth 
quite  an  important  phase  of  the  Greek  religion. 
Oracles  were  the  places  where  heathen  di- 
vinities were  supposed  to  answer  those  who 
consulted  them.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  responses  given.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  oracles  were  those  of  Zeus  at 
Dodona;  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  of  Trophonius, 
near  Lebedea  in  Boltia ;  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  in 
the  deserts  of  Lybia;  of  Aesculapeus  at  Epi- 
daurus,  and  the  Castalian  Fount.     As  Chris- 


tianity spread  these  impostures  gradually  fell 
into  disrepute,  and  were  at  length  abandoned. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  Christian  opinion 
of  these  oracles.  Christians  believed  that 
although  the  oracles  were  attributed  in  general 
to  jugglery  and  imposture,  there  were  occasions 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  direct 
agency  of  evil  spirits.  Many  instances  have 
been  recorded  where  a  Christian  imposed 
silence  on  an  oracle  by  the  pronouncing  of  the 
name  of  Christ,  or  by  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and   sometimes   by  merely  being  present. 

The  similarity  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology  is  so  great  that  they  often  become 
confused.  Although  the  Romans  undoubtedly 
had  their  own  gods  and  superstitions,  they  had 
almost  no  regular  mythology  of  their  own. 
When  they  took  over  the  arts  and  the  science 
of  the  Greeks,  they  also  adopted  the  divinities 
and  the  entire  system  of  religion.  They  re- 
garded the  gods  not  as  persons,  but  as  powers 
without  bodily  form.  They  gradually  absorbed 
Greek  ideas  until  they  took  over  almost  en- 
tirely the  Cretan  system  of  myths,  identifying 
them  whenever  possible  with  their  native  gods, 
and  in  other  cases  adding  new  deities  to  the 
religious  system.  Since  Roman  literature  is 
widely  read  in  the  schools,  we  have  till  re- 
cently used  the  Roman  names  instead  of  the 
Greek;  which  is  erroneous  and  confusing,  as 
Greek  and  Roman  concepts  are  never  the  same, 
and  sometimes  widely  different.  Because  of 
this,  the  subject  of  Greek  mythology  has  been 
under  serious  disabilities  because  it  has  been 
studied  through  a  Roman  medium. 

The  practice  of  calling  Greek  gods  by  their 
Roman  names  is  now  at  an  end.  But  although 
we  have  dropped  the  Roman  names,  we  are 
still  inclined  to  invest  Greek  gods  with  Latin 
personalities.  We  no  longer  call  the  Greek 
god  of  love  Cupid,  but  we  still  picture  him 
as  a  fat  mischievous  urchin  with  bow  and  ar- 
rows, a  conception  which  would  have  astonished 
the  Greeks,  who  had  as  his  image  an  "un- 
wrought  stone." 

Helen   Williams,  '37. 

Edited  by  Mary  Elton,  '36. 
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BLIND  DATES 


THE  ART  CLUB 


Has  anyone,  in  answer  to  your  immediate 
question,  ever  had  the  audacity  to  reply,  "Well, 
no  he  isn't  exactly  good-looking,  but  he's  aw- 
fully nice"?     If  so,  beware! 

To  your  sorrow,  however,  you  probably 
won't  beware.  In  fact,  you  will  listen  only  too 
eagerly  to  her  further  prevarications :  "Well,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  only  eighteen ;  but  (has- 
tily) he  acts  much  older,  and  everyone  takes 
him  for  at  least  twenty-one,  and  he  really  can 
dance."  Finally,  with  sufficient  inexperience 
and  sufficient  persuasion  you  acquiesce. 

After  lying  awake  nights  for  the  ensuing 
week,  the  fateful  evening  arrives.  Upon  see- 
ing him,  your  thoughts  will  take  one  of  two 
channels:  either,  "He  isn't  half  bad,"  or  "I 
won't  go ;  I  simply  won't." 

The  conversation  is  apt  to  be  a  bit  halting 
at  first.  Something  seems  to  be  the  trouble — 
your  usual  spontaneous  and  sparkling  phrases 
are  falling  flatly  upon  unresponsive  ears.  If 
you  smoke,  he  doesn't ;  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  you  discover  that  he  isn't  an  athlete,  a 
scholar,  or  a  practical  joker ;  this  is  followed 
by  a  long  and  painful  silence.  You  are  off  to 
a  flying  start. 

On  the  dance  floor,  he  clutches  you  violently 
and  bends  your  head  back  so  far  that  it  is  stiff 
for  a  week  afterwards.  Having  done  nothing 
but  "dips"  and  "sidesteps"  for  the  past  few 
years,  you  discover  to  your  dismay  that  he 
ventures  the  waltz-square  of  your  dancing 
school  days.  By  the  time  you  are  ready  for 
home,  he  has  reached  a  romantic  state,  and 
attempts  to  be  a  crooner,  by  lustily  singing 
your  favorite  songs  in  a  scratchy  tenor. 

In  despair  on  the  steps  of  the  old  home- 
stead, you  think  of  the  horrible  dream  behind 
you,  as  he  insists. 

"You  name  the  night,  any  night  soon." 
You  mutter,  "I'm  sorry,"  and  with  thanks- 
giving close  the  door  in  his  questioning  face. 

Helen  Meyercord,  '34-35. 


At  the  organization  of  the  Art  Club  in  the 
early  part  of  February,  Marian  Mapes  was 
elected  president.  Preparations  were  imme- 
diately made  for  a  George  Washington  dinner 
on  February  21.  Lasell  dressed  appropriately 
for  the  occasion  and  dined  by  candlelight.  Af- 
ter coffee  in  the  library,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow 
led  the  grand  march,  and  costumes  were 
judged,  prizes  being  awarded  for  the  most  ap- 
propriate, the  prettiest  and  the  most  ingenious. 

On  March  12,  the  Art  Club  with  others  of 
the  student  body,  visited  the  Van  Gogh  ex- 
hibition and  brought  back  interesting  remarks 
on  this  much-discussed  work.  The  next  big 
undertaking  of  the  Club  was  the  sponsoring  of 
an  exhibition  of  water  colors  and  paintings  by 
members  of  the  Hobby  School,  of  which  Miss 
Peterson  is  the  head.  A  tea  on  April  23  opened 
the  exhibit  which  continued  until  the  first  of 
May,  and  was  open  to  all  Lasell  girls  and 
their  friends. 

This  year  unusual  poster  work  was  done 
by  Miss  Peterson's  students.  A  planned  course 
in  the  making  of  war  posters  was  first  con- 
ducted, the  object  of  which  was  to  realize  the 
artists'  feelings  toward  the  peace  movement, 
to  show  the  causes  of  war,  and  to  show  what 
happens  when  a  country  does  go  to  war.  The 
resulting  posters  were  on  the  walls  of  the 
chapel  for  several  days  and  a  student  vote  was 
taken  for  the  poster  which  was  most  effective 
as  peace  propaganda.  In  connection  with  this 
display,  Miss  Rachdorf  had  her  psychology 
classes  write  up  the  psychological  effect  of  each 
of  the  posters.  A  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
most  effective  ones  occurs  on  the  opposite 
page. 

The  climax  of  the  year's  work  was  the  art 
exhibition  in  the  studio  on  June  4.  This  in- 
cluded examples  of  every  kind  of  work  done 
by  the  art  students.  The  peace  posters  were 
again  on  display  and  an  interesting  exhibition 
was  made  of  water  colors  done  from  figures. 
With  a  large  group  of  art  students  this  year, 
the  department  showed  exceedingly  fine  talent. 
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"OUR  MOVIE  MADE  CHILDREN" 

By  Henry  James  Forman 

(Continued  from  May  Issue) 
Movies  and  Conduct 

Motion  pictures  are  a  school.  Young  chil- 
dren have  always  been  imitators  and  they  want 
to  be  like  the  hero  or  heroine  in  a  picture. 

One  young  convict  has  said,  "Motion  pic- 
tures were  responsible  a  little  in  starting  me  up 
in  the  racket."  When  a  child,  he  played  "cops 
and  robbers  just  like  I  saw  in  the  movies." 
Girls  and  boys  alike  imitate  movie  stars  in 
dress,  characteristics,  and  love-making.  Movies 
are  really  "a  liberal  education  in  the  art  of  love- 
making,"  day  dreaming  often  becoming  an 
everyday  habit  for  the  frequent  movie-goer, 
who  imagines  screen  actors  as  her  lovers.  This 
day  dreaming  is  a  method  of  escape  from  the 
realities  of  failure  and  sometimes  acts  as  a  drug 
which  may  pass  over  into  patterns  of  thought 
and  desire  which  in  turn  are  conduct  forming. 

Molded  by  the  Movies 
By  habitual  attendance  at  movies  one's  out- 
look on  life  is  molded.  Many  people  grow  up 
with  an  intense  fear  of  the  Chinese  race  be- 
cause of  the  parts  played  by  these  people  in 
pictures.  Children  even  become  dissatisfied 
with  their  home  environment  after  watching 
the  social  life  of  the  pictures. 

In  "Our  Movie  Made  Children,"  Henry 
James  Forman  says,  "The  widespread  extent 
of  the  movies  has  brought  multiplicity  of  temp- 
tations within  reach  of  the  masses."  Often- 
times ambitions  are  kindled  and  good  resolu- 
tions are  made,  but  in  the  long  run  they  do  not 
last  as  long  as  the  bad  effects  of  movies.  In 
the  most  impressionable  years  of  their  life, 
young  people  see  movies,  the  effects  of  which 
are  of  extraordinary  weight  and  potentiality, 
and  often  amount  to  a  shaping  and  molding  of 
their  character.  What  if  we  could  have  equal 
emphasis  upon  high  ideals ! 

The  Path  to  Delinquency 
About   one-fourth  of  the   high  school  chil- 
dren say  that  movies  make  them  more  favor- 


able to  crime;  they  show  sympathy  towards 
the  criminals.  It  is  from  pictures  of  the  Robin 
Hood  type  that  they  learn  to  admire  the  cun- 
ning of  wrong-doers  and  criminals. 

From  the  life  depicted  by  the  movies,  young 
people  assume  that  luxuries  and  money  are  the 
right  of  everyone.  Boys  are  moved  to  the  de- 
sire of  making  money  easily  and  girls  want 
money  to  spend  in  order  to  dress  as  their  screen 
favorites  do.  Inmates  in  penal  institutions  ac- 
knowledge that  pictures  taught  them  to  act 
"tough"  and  like  "a  big  guy." 

Young  boys  see  pictures  of  stealing  and  think 
that  they  can  do  the  same  things.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  are  all  potential  criminals,  and 
the  movies  supply  that  spark,  the  necessary 
stimulus,  to  start  one  off  on  the  wrong  track. 
"I  learned  from  the  movies  the  scientific  way 
of  pulling  jobs,"  states  one  young  fellow.  Oth- 
ers admit  that  the  movies  taught  them  to  "stick 
up,  fool  policemen,  and  pull  the  jobs."  Ideas 
and  impulses  are  checked  and  held  within  the 
mind  for  a  given  time.  They  may  pass  away; 
they  may  remain  and  work  in  subtle  ways  in  a 
pattern  of  life. 

The  way  of  the  delinquent  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  following  quotation,  "Forty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  delinquent  girls  admitted 
it  was  the  movie-made  urge  that  inclined  them 
to  wild  parties,  cabarets,  and  road-houses.  Men 
use  certain  pictures  for  stimulating  and  arousing 
passions  and  desire  in  girls." 

Deterrent  and  Correctional 

There  are  some — but  so  few — good  pictures 
which  move  young  people  to  various  degrees 
of  kindness,  family  affection,  and  sense  of  duty. 
But  with  the  majority,  the  good  from  these  pic- 
tures does  not  remain  in  the  mind  nearly  so 
long  as  does  the  bad.  This  resulting  "good 
period"  lasts  not  over  a  month  with  the  great- 
est number  of  delinquents.  For  the  purpose 
of  entertainment,  movies  in  prisons  and  insti- 
tutions are  a  definite  help,  but  as  a  deterrent 
to  delinquency  and  crime  or  for  reformation, 
the  movies  as  a  whole  appear  unimportant. 
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JUNE   QUEEN 

Miss   Marjorie    Bassett   of    Orleans,   Vermont 
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LOCALS 


MISS  RUTH  C  SWEET.  LIBRARIAN 


MR.    EMERSON 


May  1 — -Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  wireless  tele- 
phone with  a  demonstration  of  a  ship  to  shore 
call. 

May  3 — The  choir  of  the  Centenary  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Auburndale  gave  a  concert  at 
Vespers. 

May  4 — Dorothy  Ell,  senior  class  president, 
spoke  in  chapel ;  her  subject,  "What  is  your 
Name?" 

May  5 — "Birds"  was  the  topic  of  Mr.  Lau- 
rence B.  Fletcher's  informal  talk  at  assembly. 
He  explained  the  process  of  banding  the  birds 
and  told  several  amusing  experiences. 

German  Club  picnic. 

May  6 — Winter  sports  letters  were  given  out 
to  basketball  and  swimming  stars. 

May  7 — Day  students'  bridge  in  Barn. 

May  8— Mr.  A.  C.  Shelton  took  Lasell  on 
a  trip  to  Newfoundland  with  his  illustrated  lec- 
ture. Mr.  Shelton  is  an  authority  on  the  use 
of  the  colored  slide. 

May  10 — The  wife  of  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Mrs.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  spoke  at  Vespers. 

May  13 — "The  King's  Niece,"  a  play  written 
and  directed  by  Elaine  Frank,  '36,  was  pre- 
sented at  chapel. 

The  Glee  Club  took  Lasell  on  a  musical 
cruise  at  their  annual  "Pops"  concert  in  the 
chapel. 

May  15 — "Lasell  Night  at  the  Pops,"  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  climaxed  another  Orphean 
season  when  the  "doves  in  white"  made  their 
final  appearance  of  the  year. 

May  17 — Doris  Jones,  '35,  and  Jeanne  Keck, 
'36,  two  of  Lasell's  talented  musicians,  enter- 
tained at  a  musical  Vespers. 

May  19 — Lasell  was  honored  to  have  Sir 
Herbert  Ames  speak  at  chapel.  Subject:  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Field  Day  and  a  picnic  supper. 
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May  21 — Tennis  matches :  Brookline  vs. 
Lasell. 

May  24 — Dr.  Brewer  Eddy  spoke  at  the  last 
missionary  Vespers. 

May  27 — Annual  River  Day  brought  fun  and 
surprises,  including  a  sudden  hail  storm.  The 
Senior  REDS  were  victorious. 

May  31 — Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  spoke  at  last 
Vespers.  Dr.  Merrill's  theme  was  "Be  ye  goin' 
down  the  valley?" 

June  3 — The  Orphean  Club  and  soloists  en- 
tertained at  the  Commencement  concert  in  the 
chapel. 

June  4 — Endowment  Fund  lawn  party  with  a 
style  show  and  exhibition  by  the  Home  Ec. 
girls.  Marjorie  Bassett  was  crowned  June 
Queen. 

June  5 — President  Winslow's  formal  recep- 
tion to  the  Seniors,  former  students  and  guests 
in  the  Library. 

June  6 — The  Alumnae  gathered  for  their 
various  class  reunions,  while  the  Seniors  and 
their  mothers  lunched  at  Seder's  "Ten  Acres" 
in  Wayland. 

Class  Night  exercises  held  their  usual  at- 
traction for  Lasell  and  guests. 

June  7 — Baccalaureate  service  was  held  in 
the  Congregational  Church.  Dr.  Earl  W.  Led- 
den  of  the  Mathewson  Street  Church  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  was  the  speaker. 

June  8 — Last  chapel  and  presentation  of 
awards  for  the  year.  Commencement  address 
was  delivered  by  Charles  Neal  Barney  of 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. ;  the  Seniors'  farewell  to  the 
Crow's  Nest  and  the  Commencement  Luncheon. 


FREE  VERSE 

Fling  all  your  periods  to  the  wind 
Throw    in   a    dash — for   suspense 

Make  a  continual  row  of  dots 

What   if   it   doesn't   make    sense! 

Stick  in  "quotations"  and  question  marks 
drop   off  the   capital   letter, 
Write  all  your  verse  this  delightful  way 
And  see  if  it  doesn't  look  better. 

— Betty  Anderson. 


SPORTS 


Now  that  Commencement  is  over,  a  resume 
of  the  final  sports  of  the  year  is  opportune. 

Crew  came  to  its  climax  in  a  blaze  of  excite- 
ment and  fun  with  River  Day  on  May  27. 
Ruth  Schierenbeck's  Senior  Maroon  crew 
stroked  to  a  victory,  with  Marjorie  Gilbert's 
Junior  Blues  coming  in  second.  Marian 
Sleeper  was  elected  head  of  Crew  for  1936-37. 

In  the  tennis  tournament  with  Brookline 
High  School,  Lasell  was  the  winner.  Louise 
Hedlund,  Emily  Hubbel,  Marian  Sleeper,  Ann 
Robertson,  Priscilla  Bailey,  Betty  Ann  Taylor 
and  Phyllis  Gunn  were  the  players  in  the  match. 
Louise  Hedlund  was  victorious  in  the  Lasell 
tournament. 

Field  Day  on  May  19  combined  sports,  re- 
freshments, and  showers  providing  an  exciting 
though  damp  afternoon  for  the  track  stars. 
The  WHITES  came  out  ahead  with  390  points 
against  286  for  the  BLUES.  Edyth  Cummings 
was  the  highest  individual  scorer,  and  the 
Juniors  won  the  inter-class  competition. 

In  golf,  Marguerite  Mooney,  head  of  that 
sport,  was  the  winner. 

Ann  Robertson  is  the  head  of  Swimming  for 
next  year,  and  Viola  Smith  and  Rae  Salisbury 
are  the  BLUE  and  WHITE  captains. 


MY  WEAVING 

Today  I  weave  the  pattern  for  my  life 
Upon  a  loom  so  scarred  by  many  lives, 

And  when  my  weaving  days  shall  be  no  more, 
What  of   the   pattern  lying  there,   so  still? 

Oh,  may  it  fill  my  heart  with  joy  and  pride, 
Not  make  me  sadly  bow  my  head  in  shame. 

Mary  Holt,  '36. 
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COMMENCEMENT 


LIVING  ABOVE  MEDIOCRITY 

(The  Commencement  address  delivered  by 
Charles  Neal  Barney.) 

From  time  immemorial  the  graduating 
classes  of  our  colleges  and  preparatory  schools 
have  been  assured  by  their  elders  that  they 
were  coming  upon  the  stage  of  activity  at  a 
critical  period  in  the  life  of  their  country  and 
the  world.  And  this  statement  is  always  true ; 
for  every  year  is  critical  in  the  sense  that, 
whatever  the  present  condition  of  society  may 
be,  the  intellectual  leadership  in  this  country 
is  being  determined  each  year  by  the  young 
men  and  women  who  go  forth  from  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

In  "Man,  the  Unknown,"  by  Dr.  Alexis 
Carrel,  the  distinguished  physician  says,  speak- 
ing of  present  conditions,  "In  spite  of  the  im- 
mense sums  of  money  expended  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  and  the  young  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  intellectual  elite  does  not 
seem  to  have  increased."  We  have  today  gen- 
eral education,  and  wide  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  yet  the  average  man  has  not  pro- 
gressed as  he  should  have  progressed  in  the 
use  of  his  intellectual  power.  Neither  has  he 
advanced  as  he  should  have  advanced  in  the 
use  of  his  cultural  opportunities,  in  spite  of 
more  general  training  in  the  last  half  century 
in  music  and  the  cultural  arts.  Mr.  Santayana 
in  "The  Last  Puritan"  makes  one  of  his  char- 
acters say  of  America,  "Our  mediocrity,  with 
our  resources,  is  a  disgrace.' 

In  urging  you  to  take  a  position  above 
mediocrity  in  the  use  of  the  intellect  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  arts  I  am  aware  that  clear 
thinking  and  refinement  of  mind  and  conduct 
are  found  in  every  social  stratum,  but  they 
ought  to  be  found  predominantly  among  those 
who  have  had  the  special  opportunities  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Since,  there- 
fore, responsibility  not  only  for  progress,  but 
even  the  maintenance  of  the  position  we  have 
already  attained  in  civilization  and  culture  rests 


upon  the  shoulders  of  such  as  you,  it  is  this 
problem  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion today:  What  must  the  educated  young 
American  do,  to  assure  a  life  above  the  plane 
of  mediocrity? 

Well,  the  first  thing  he  must  do  is  not  only 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  mediocrity,  but  to  set  up 
intellectual  habits,  having  first  convinced  him- 
self that  the  more  abundant  life  which  we  all 
seek  will  result  only  as  the  individual  culti- 
vates accurate  and  honest  thinking.  I  venture 
to  suggest  a  few  of  such  habits. 

He  will  have  intellectual  acquisitiveness.  He 
will  read  and  converse  with  mental  alertness. 
New  words,  facts  and  ideas  will  challenge  him. 
When  he  meets  them  he  will  try  to  dispel  his 
own  ignorance  by  acquiring  further  knowledge. 
There  is  no  hobby  which  carries  greater  de- 
light to  the  mature  mind  than  the  collection  of 
facts  and  ideas  that  become  a  part  of  us  and 
enrich  our  daily  conversation  and  our  lives. 
But  while  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  intellectual 
understanding,  it  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
understanding  which  alone  comes  from  the  ap- 
plication of  reason  to  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  gained.  And  it  is  the  sound  use  of  the 
reason  that  gives  intellectual  eminence. 

Again,  the  man  who  wishes  to  live  above 
mediocrity  will  seek  intellectual  accuracy. 
Words,  as  we  know  them  in  any  language,  are 
symbols.  To  use  words  carefully  and  with 
discrimination,  to  have  a  vocabulary  suffi- 
ciently varied  to  be  able  to  express  shades  of 
meaning,  is  a  primary  essential.  It  is  the 
amazing  divergence  between  the  ability  of  dif- 
ferent persons  to  translate  an  author's  word 
symbols  into  their  own  consciousness  that 
marks  the  wide  gap  between  the  accurate  and 
the  slovenly  use  of  the  mind.  Without  accur- 
acy in  the  knowledge  of  the  symbols  employed 
we  can  neither  understand  nor  be  understood. 

Again,  accurate  use  of  words  leads  to  ac- 
curacy in  habits  of  thought,  and  the  man  who' 
would  rise  above  the  slovenly  habits  of  think- 
ing that  we  are  today  referring  to  as  charac- 
teristic of  mediocrity,  must  think  straight,  think 
of  men  and  problems  impartially  and  with  an 
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open  mind,  with  cold  logic  searching  for  the  we  must  not  assume  that  this  is  the  whole  pic- 
truth.  He  will  learn  early  not  to  be  swerved  ture.  There  are  certain  other  fundamentals 
by  the  specious  argument  of  the  propagandist,  in  successful  living  which  fall  outside  our  pres- 
by  fulsome  praise  or  by  his  own  prejudices,  ent  home.  After  all,  devotion  to  one's  fam- 
He  will  be  skeptical  of  opinions,  until  he  is  sure  ily,  one's  country  and  one's  God,  kindliness, 
of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  predicated,  human  sympathy  and  love  of  justice,  are  the 
He  will  give  the  true  emotions  that  spring  great  motivating  forces  of  men.  Clear  think- 
from  filial  devotion,  patriotism  and  religion  ing  that  disregards  these  motives  may  be  futile, 
their  exalted  place  in  motivating  his  life,  but  but  the  presence  of  these  great  emotions  with- 
he  will  not  mistake  maudlin  sentimentality  for  out  clear  thinking  is  the  very  food  the  dema- 
argument.  gogue  thrives  on. 

To  those   of   us   who   were   trained    in   the  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  human  effort 

schools  of  a  generation  ago,  it  seems  unfortu-  that  no  generation  can  bequeath  to  its  success- 

nate  for  culture  that  there  has  been  lost  from  ors  the  lessons  learned  solely  from  experience, 

school  curricula  that  close  contact  with  the  life  from  the  actual  challenges  of  life ;  and  though 

of  Ancient  Greece  that  characterized  American  you  have  high  aspirations  some  of  your  wisest 

education  until  recently.     For  the  Greeks  had  moments  will  come  after  you  too  have  failed 

this  great  desire  to  rise  above  mediocrity  in  all  to  accomplish  your  ideals.    If  you  wonder  what 

things.     Dr.    Livingstone    of    Oxford    in    his  connection  this  has  with  the  theme  of  this  ad- 

"Greek  Ideals  in  Modern  Life"  has  called  at-  dress,  I  remind  you  that  some  of  the  signifi- 

tention  to  the  prevalence  in   Greek  literature  cant  failures  of  my  generation  in  this  country 

from   Homer  to   Aristotle   of  the  word   apery  arose  because,  at  a  time  when  we  should  have 

(ar-e-tay)  which  is  commonly  translated  "vir-  used  our  intellects  to  think  problems  through, 

tue,"  but  which  seems  to  me  better  translated  we  surrendered  to  our  emotions.     What  would 

"excellence."     It  meant  the  high  degree  of  ex-  have  happened  to  European  civilization  had  we 

cellence  which  a  particular  person  or  thing  had  not  intervened  by  entering  the  World  War,  no 

for  doing  his  or  its  particular  task.    There  was  one  is  wise  enough  to  know.    What  would  have 

a  special  aperr)  for  a  man  as  a  man,  which  was  happened  to  American  ideals  if  we  had  listened 

different  from  the  aperrj  of  the  same  man  as  a  to  the  pacifists  of  our  day  and  suppressed  our 

poet  or  an  athlete.    For  a  man  might  be  an  ex-  emotions,    no    one    is    wise    enough   to    know, 

cellent  athlete  or  an  excellent  poet  and  yet  be  This  we  do  know,  however,  that  the  war  did 

devoid  of  the  standards  that  make  an  excellent  not  settle  the  problems  of  Europe,  and  that  we, 

man.    The  Greek  theory  was  that  in  his  work,  although  less  directly  affected  than  European 

in  his  play,  in  his  social  relations  as  an  indi-  people  by  economic  dislocations  and  by  the  bit- 

vidual,  a  man  should  strive  for  excellence,  the  terness  of  the  strife,  are  nevertheless  indirectly 

attainment   of   which   would   alone   make   him  affected, 
worthy  of  emulation  !  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class :  I  ask  you 

It  is  for  such  excellence  in  the  intellectual  to  remember  as  you  go  from  here  that  the  em- 

and  cultural  life,  I  am  pleading  today,  an  ex-  phasis  at  your  Commencement  was  on  certain 

cellence  which  is  not  reflected  in  the  negative  intellectual  and   cultural  values.     Progress   in 

attitude  of  just  getting  by,  but  in  the  positive  those  intangible  things  that  spell  successful  liv- 

effort  for   intellectual   acquisitiveness   and   ac-  ing  .is  dependent  on  intellectual,  cultural  and 

curacy  in  mental  and  cultural  integrity ;  in  the  spiritual  supremacy  in  large  numbers  of  peo- 

ability  to  think  things  through  until  one  at  last  pie.   Contributory  factors  in  this  progress,  such 

comes  to  the  great  vision  of  the  Truth.  social     institutions     as     the     family,     schools, 

While  we  have  been  discussing  this  morning  churches,  courts  and  government  itself,  become 

excellence  in  standards  of  thought  and  culture,  more  adequate  only  as  public  opinion  becomes 
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more  sound.  Public  opinion  in  a  democracy 
is  what  millions  of  people  think  and  feel  and 
express.  Therefore  upon  every  person  who 
has  enjoyed  special  intellectual  and  cultural  ad- 
vantages, is  the  responsibility,  through  indi- 
vidual excellence,  of  helping  to  maintain 
standards  above  the  plane  of  mediocrity,  and 
thereby  to  keep  human  society  in  harmony 
with  Eternal  Truth. 

This  is  the  challenge  presented  you  today 
as  you  become  alumnae  of  an  institution  that 
for  so  long  has  taught  the  principles  of  indi- 
vidual excellence.  May  you  keep  before  you 
the  vision  of  "the  high,  white  star  of  Truth" 
with  everlasting  gratitude  to  your  alma  mater, 
who  this  morning  gives  you  visible  evidence  of 
her  abiding  faith  in  you. 


REACHING  FOR  THE  BEST 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  for  the  class  of 
1936  was  delivered  on  June  seventh  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  W.  Earl  Ledden  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Choosing  for  his  theme  the 
quotation  from   Robert   Browning 

'  ....  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  Heaven  for?" 

Dr.  Ledden  sought  to  clarify  the  goals  for 
which  the  young  graduate  of  today  should  be 
reaching.  Too  much  of  life  is  spent  not  in 
reaching  but  in  grasping,  on  the  theory  that 
"a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush," 
yet  even  the  proverb  is  based  on  a  fallacy :  no 
sane  person,  hearing  two  birds  sing.  Dr.  Led- 
den continued,  could  prefer  to  hold  one  in  the 
hand.  Any  transaction  that  takes  the  song 
out  of  life  is  a  poor  transaction ;  nothing  can 
repay  for  the  loss  of  the  song.  Grasping  then, 
Dr.  Ledden  asserted,  too  frequently  results  in 
disappointment  and  disillusionment  just  as  the 
object  is  obtained.  Reaching  for  what  "ex- 
ceeds our  grasp"  may  appear  visionary  but  ac- 
tually brings  the  only  lasting  happiness. 

Reaching  must  always  be  for  the  impossible 
or  we  may  repeat  the  tragedy  of  the  artist  who 
finally  grasped  what  he  had  striven  for ;  his 
work  of  art  was  flawless,  but  in  his  very  satis- 


faction  with   his   achievement,    the   artist   saw 
his  genius  beginning  to  decay. 

For  what  must  one  reach?  For  something 
big  and  something  permanent  was  Dr.  Led- 
den's  answer.  He  contrasted  in  permanent 
human  values  the  recently  launched  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  restaurant  of  which  the  three 
ships  of  Columbus  might  easily  be  placed,  with 
the  three  ships  themselves.  Too  often,  he 
maintained,  our  generation  is  bullied  by  bulk. 
The  test  of  ships,  for  instance,  is  not  how  big 
is  their  bulk  but  who  is  on  them  and  what  is 
their  purpose. 

In  stressing  the  need  for  a  goal  of  perman- 
ence as  well  as  of  greatness,  he  aptly  illus- 
trated his  point  by  the  Indians  who  stood 
amazed  by  the  bulk  of  New  York's  skyscrapers 
until  the  eldest  chief  among  them  said,  "White 
man  big  man ;  put  stone  on  stone ;  make  build- 
ing high;  someday  Great  Spirit  go  PHUT  and 
buildings  fall  down."  Dust  to  dust  is  the  end 
of  all  things  material,  the  large  as  well  as  the 
small.  Reach  for  something  with  spiritual 
reality,  with  amplitude  and  permanence  was 
Dr.  Ledden's  warning. 

No  generation  will  have  more  difficulty  in 
reaching  for  the  highest,  yet  civilization  never 
needed  clearer  thinking  and  deeper  consecra- 
tion than  it  does  today.  For  his  final  example 
of  reaching  for  greater  achievements  the 
speaker  chose  Admiral  Byrd,  now  the  con- 
queror of  both  poles,  who  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  exploration  of  the  nature  of  man, 
to  the  discovery  of  new  roads  to  peace  and 
finer  human  relations.  This  is  the  reaching 
that  counts,  Dr.  Ledden  insisted,  as  he  con- 
cluded his  sermon  with  the  words :  "May  you 
never  grow  tired  of  the  strain  of  reaching  and 
never  be  content  with  what  you  can  grasp." 


PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

June  8,  1936 

Field  Day  Cup.  Won  by  the  Junior  Team. 
Presented  to  Louise  Tardivel,  president  of  the 
Junior  Class. 

Winning  Crezv.  The  Senior  Red  Crew  won. 
Members  of  this  crew  receive  an  "L."     Ruth 
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Schierenbeck,  Captain  ;  Barbara  Darcey,  Dor- 
othea Eburne,  Mary  Elton,  Janice  Shutter, 
Esther  Sosman,  Marian  Mapes.  Two  girls 
were  members  of  the  winning  crew  last  year 
and  receive  a  Bar :  Elizabeth  Kenney  and 
Margaret  Raymond. 

Tenuis.  Louise  Hedlund,  winner  of  the 
Tennis  Tournament,  receives  an  "L."  Her 
name  is  engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains  at  the 
school.  An  individual  trophy  is  given  to  her 
by  the  Athletic  Association. 

Golf.  The  winner  of  the  Golf  Tournament, 
Marguerite  Mooney,  receives  an  individual 
statuette  given  by  the  Golf  Club.  Her  name 
is  also  engraved  on  the  school  cup. 

The  Athletic  Shield.  Won  by  the  White 
Team.  Presented  to  Rae  Salisbury,  leader  of 
the  Whites. 

Secretarial  Course 

Shorthand:  Dorothea  Eburne,  Jeanne  M. 
Keck,  Jeanette  Tifft. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting :  Marjorie  An- 
drews, Ruth  Ellsworth,  Emily  Hubbel,  Eliza- 
beth Kenney,  Ruth  Koritzky,  Marjorie  Mori- 
son,  Helen  Saul,  Janice  Shutter,  Audrey  Smith, 
Deborah  York. 

Accounting  :  Hildegarde  Baxter,  Ruth  Keyes, 
Muriel  Ray. 

Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Accounting: 
Marjorie  Reed. 

Typewriting  :  Hildegarde  Baxter,  Helen  Con- 
don, Prudence  Crandall,  Miriam  Goff,  Phyllis 
Gunn,  Virginia  Hausler,  Helen  How,  Hilda 
Katersky,  Arlene  Kerr,  Ruth  Keyes,  Elizabeth 
Kobrock,  Barbara  Lane,  Trithena  McFarland, 
Margaret  Raymond,  Doris  Sperry,  Charlotte 
Weitzman. 

Secretarial:  Jane  Arend,  Marjorie  Bassett. 
Home  Economics  Course 

Foods  Major:  Elizabeth  Pomeroy,  Hilda 
Theurer. 

Foods  &  Clothing  Major:  Marian  Burke, 
Dorothy  Forbes,  Mary  Murray,  Marjorie 
Stuart. 

Art 

Blanche     Bourke,     Mary     Brooks,     Natalie 

utchison. 


Special  Art 
Ruth  Upham,  Carolyn  Young. 

Expression 
Elaine  B.  Frank. 

Academic  Music  Course 
Piano  &  Organ  Major:  Dorothea  Eburne. 

Budget  Prizes 
An  annual  award  of  $5.00  to  be  divided  be- 
tween a  first    ($3.00)    and   a  second    ($2.00) 
prize,  has  been  offered  by  Mrs.   Etta  Austin 
McDonald,  trustee   of   Lasell,    for   contestants 
who  handle  their  personal  funds  most  wisely. 
1st — Hildegarde  Baxter 
2nd — Sophia  Regas 
Leaves  Prizes :  Awarded  for  excellence  of 
workmanship  on  the  Lasell  Leaves  Staff  and 
the  Lasell  News  Staff  for  1935-36: 
Marjorie    Andrews 
Deborah  York 
Sewing  Prizes :   Honorable   Mention :  Mary 
Murray.     Awarded  to : 

1st— Ruth  Buswell 
2nd — Marjorie   Stuart 
Foods    Prices :    Honorable    Mention :    Mary 
Murray   and   Dorothy   Forbes.      Awarded   to : 
1st — Marjorie    Stuart 
2nd — Elizabeth    Pomeroy 

Lasell  Coats:  "One  girl  out  of  a  Hundred!" 
The  "all-around"  Lasell  girl  with  a  high  stand- 
ard of  character  and  possessing  in  high  degree 
the  qualities  named  below  is  awarded  a  Lasell 
jacket. 

Scholarship  Good  sportsmanship 

Loyalty  Poise 

Consideration  of  others     Leadership 

Three  jackets  are  awarded  each  year. 
Honorable  Mention :  Marian  Mapes 

Awarded  to :  Jeanne  Keck 

Esther  Sosman 

Marjorie  Stuart 
Scholarship     Prizes:     Honorable     Mention: 
(Tied  for  third  place)  Jane  Arend  and  Mar- 
jorie Bassett.    Awarded  to: 

1st — Deborah  York 

2nd— Mary  Hoit 
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The  Leaves  Personals  Editor  takes  pleasure 
in  introducing  the  wedding  and  engagement 
announcements  with  this  exceptionally  pleasing 
and  informal  invitation  verbally  given  by  the 
mother  of  the  bride-elect. 

"Lasell  friends  residing  in  or  visiting  near 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  Virginia  B.  Johnston, 
'36,  and  Mr.  Richard  Loud,  which  will  be 
solemnized  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  September 
19,  at  eight  o'clock." 

April  26— Helen  Mary  Tracy,  '28,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  Stebbins  Shaw  at  Harrison,  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  are  now  "at  home"  at  115 
Belmont  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  8— Margaret  McClaren,  '32,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Seymour  Rogers  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

May  23— Elizabeth  Dupka,  '33-'34,  and  Mr. 
John  Marion  Cupp  at  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

May  27 — Clare  Hightower,  '30,  and  Dr. 
David  Wardlaw  Moore  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

June  6 — Enid  Jackson,  '32,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Richard  Giles  at  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

June  6 — Dorothy  Hall,  '31,  and  Mr.  Malcolm 
Edwin  Bottomley  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

June  10— Dorothy  Stevens,  '34-'35,  and  Mr. 
Ered  E.  Osborne,  Jr.,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

June  1 3— Phoebe  Dotten,  '28,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Low  at  Winchester,  Mass. 

June  13 — Angelita  Santiago,  '33,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Gebelein  at  Auburndale,  Mass.  Seventy- 
one  Ashland  Street,  Taunton,  Mass.,  is  their 
new  address. 

June  17 — Marjorie  Tillotson,  '31,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Henry  Barnes  at  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 

June  19 — Marjorie  Stone,  '33-'34,  and  Mr. 
Norman  Dow  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


June  20 — Elizabeth  Swift,  '33,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Edward  Coyle  at  Chicago,  111. 

June  20 — Frances  Findlay,  '35,  and  Mr. 
George  Angus  Douglass,  Jr.,  at  Stonington, 
Conn.  Doris  Jones,  '35,  was  the  organist,  while 
Esther  Joslyn,  '35,  and  Virginia  Leahy,  '34, 
were  members  of  the  bridal  party. 

July  2 — Edith  Hussey,  '28,  and  Mr.  Kipling 
Adams  at  Sharon,  Mass. 

July  4— Phyllis  Sherwell,  '31,  and  Mr.  John 
Clarkson  at  Burke,  New  York. 

July  5 — Joanna  Collier,  '30,  and  Mr.  Philip 
A.  Cooper  at  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

July  8 — Sunny  Liebman,  '34,  and  Mr.  Harold 
Hirsch  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Mary  Fitch,  '34, 
was  Sunny's  maid-of-honor. 

We  have  also  learned  of  the  wedding  of 
Marjorie  Maxfield,  '27,  and  Captain  William 
Smith  at  Elkton,  Maryland.  Lucy  Robertson, 
'32,  is  now  Mrs.  George  Emery  Taylor ;  her 
present  address,  151  Prospect  Avenue,  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York. 

Word  has  come  of  the  following  engage- 
ments: Marjorie  Middleton,  '31,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Maynard,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
Leora  Adams,  '29,  to  Mr.  Vernon  Masten; 
Marion  McAuliffe,  '34,  to  Mr.  Earl  Lantrey; 
Rachel  DeWolf,  '32,  to  Mr.  O.  Paul  Herzig; 
Julia  Larrabee,  '28,  to  Mr.  George  Donald 
Ingham  of  Lowell,  Mass. ;  and  Barbara  Ord- 
way,  '35,  to  Mr.  Edwin  Avery  Brewer  of 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

The  rapid  exit  of  our  student  body,  re- 
unioning  classes  and  guests  following  Com- 
mencement would  leave  our  Lasell  staff  still 
in  residence  quite  bereft  were  it  not  for  the 
often  unexpected  return  of  some  "old  girl." 
Our  first  and  most  welcomed  visitor  to  "fill 
in  the  gap"  was  Margaret  Hitt  Perkins,  '27, 
accompanied  by  her  lawyer-husband.  This  time 
their  visit  to  New  England  was  primarily  on 
account  of  Mr.  Perkins'  class  reunion  at  Am- 
herst College.  Peggy  brought  good  news  from 
out  of  the  West  and  her  best  news  item  was 
the  announcement   of    their   increased   posses- 
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sions  in  the  persons  of  two  dear  little  sons, 
Ralph  aged  five,  and  wee  George,  just  three 
years  old.  Margaret  also  shared  with  us  the 
good  news  that  her  classmate,  Kay  Tufts  Weise 
'27,  has  a  little  son,  David,  born  in  March, 
1936.  We  were  delighted  with  even  a  brief 
call  from  these  loyal  Lasell  westerners,  but  alas, 
when  we  thought  of  those  three  little  sons  for 
a  few  moments,  we  were  a  bit  jealous  of 
Amherst  and  Yale. 

Four  highly  prized  former  teachers  called 
at  Lasell  immediately  following  the  Commence- 
ment weekend :  Miss  Mary  P.  Witherbee,  '92. 
Miss  Frances  K.  Dolley,  Miss  Margaret  Rand 
and  Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich.  Miss  Witherbee  re- 
turned to  New  England  from  Oregon  via 
Texas,  where  she  had  a  delightful  visit  with 
Sarah  Caldwell,  '06.  Miss  Dolley  had  already 
motored  some  two  thousand  miles  on  her 
vacation  journey.  Miss  Rand,  as  Miss  Dolley's 
guest,  had  just  enjoyed  an  ideal  auto  trip  on 
Cape  Cod,  and  there  met  Miss  Roxanna  Tuttle, 
also  one  of  our  former  instructors.  Mrs.  Good- 
rich was  on  for  her  class  reunion  at  Wellesley 
College.  Of  her  daughters  she  reported  Claudia 
returns  to  Smith  College  next  year  on  a  full 
scholarship ;  Betty  is  thoroughly  enjoying  Sim- 
mons, and  both  of  the  sisters  this  summer  are 
on  the  staff  of  the  Saint  Johnsbury  local  paper. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Irene  Rach- 
dorf,  we  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  recently 
Mrs.  Mary  Lidikay  Boyd.  Home  duties  and 
the  care  of  a  happy  family  have  but  given  added 
charm  to  this  former  faculty  member. 

Lasell  had  hoped  to  include  Cornelia  Hem- 
ingway Killam,  '22,  among  our  guests  at  Com- 
mencement time,  but  illness  at  home  prevented 
her  coming.  In  her  note  of  regret,  Cornelia 
writes:  'My  three  boys  are  healthy  and  happy 
enjoying  farm  life,  and  indeed  it  is  doing  us 
all  good.  Next  year  I  shall  plan  to  be  with 
you  for  our  15th  Reunion." 

On  June  2,  Dorothy  Hale,  '26,  and  her  host- 
ess,   Dorothy    Spooner    Cleveland,    were    our 


guest  callers.  Each  is  busy  in  her  chosen  voca- 
tion. Dorothy  H.  is  devoted  to  her  mother 
and  music  and  Dorothy  C.  has  a  full  program 
as  home-maker  and  wife  of  a  member  of  the 
Northeastern  University  faculty.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  catch  a  glimpse  of  these  "old  girls" 
at  the  various  Commencement  functions.  Re- 
membering Dorothy  H.'s  musical  gifts,  we 
were  not  surprised  at  the  close  of  the  Com- 
mencement concert  to  overhear  Prof.  Dunham's 
greeting,  which  was  :  "Dorothy,  had  I  discovered 
you  in  the  audience,  I  would  have  called  you 
at  once  to  take  your  old  place  in  the  Orphean 
chorus." 

Mrs.  McDonald  is  at  present  the  guest  of 
Major  and  Mrs.  J.  Laurence  Black  (Gwendolyn 
McDonald,  '18-'28).  One  of  the  happy  ob- 
jectives of  our  assistant  dean's  visit  is  to  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  her  wee  grand- 
son, Frank  Bunting  Black  2d.  She  is  discover- 
ing that  this  speechless  but  priceless  little  child 
is  drawing  all  ranks  of  relatives  his  way;  that 
even  his  grandfather,  the  senior  member  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  gladly  turns  from  affairs 
of  state  to  pay  homage  to  this  his  little  name- 
sake. 

A  letter  from  Ella  Richardson  Cushing.  '73, 
is  seldom  received  without  our  wishing  to  share 
it  with  the  Leaves.  A  recent  note  from  Mrs. 
Cushing  enclosed  a  letter  from  Alice  Clarke 
Dodge,  '96,  in  which  Mrs.  Dodge  in  turn  refers 
to  a  message  from  Bessie  Roper  Conant,  '92-'95. 
Mrs.  Conant  told  of  her  happy  meeting  with 
the  Loud  sisters  (Ethel,  '96,  and  Grace,  '95), 
and  with  Josephine  Chandler  Pierce,  '96,  now 
a  trustee  of  Lasell  Junior  College.  Mrs.  Conant 
closes  her  message  to  Mrs.  Dodge  with,  "I  have 
placed  on  the  front  page  of  my  1936  calendar 
this  quotation  from  your  letter :  'The  happiness 
of  your  life  depends  on  the  quality  of  your 
thoughts.'  "     No  wonder  these  elect  Alumnae 

o 

have  carried  on  so  splendidly  through  the  years. 
They  are  among  those  who  have  heard  and 
accepted  Browning's  high  summons  :  "Grow  old 
along  with  me ;  the  best  is  yet  to  be." 
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A  number  of  "Old  Girls"  have  asked,  "Is 
our  Dean  Emerita  to  remain  at  Lasell?"  The 
Personals  Editor  happens  to  know  that  through 
the  courtesy  of  our  President  and  the  trustees 
of  the  college  Miss  Potter  will  continue  to  be 
in  residence  at  Lasell,  always  eagerly  awaiting 
to  greet  the  returning  Alumnae  and  joining  with 
Dean  Lichliter  in  extending  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  new  girls. 

And  yet  another  honor,  well  deserved,  has 
come  to  our  Charlotte  Ridley,  '30,  the  only 
New  England  girl  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia.  A  press  notice  con- 
taining a  fine  picture  of  Charlotte  reads  :  "Miss 
Ridley  was  graduated  from  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege in  1930.  While  at  Curtis,  where  entrance 
is  by  scholarship  only,  she  has  done  much  work 
in  concert  and  radio,  and  has  already  received 
a  post-graduate  scholarship  from  Curtis  for  the 
coming  year." 

One  day  in  May,  Marguerite  Brandt,  '34, 
and  Emily  Cleaves,  '34,  glanced  into  our  office 
and  immediately  disappeared  to  one  of  our 
lawn  tennis  courts.  It  seemed  good  to  have 
these  "Doves"  making  themselves  at  home  as  in 
their  school  days.  "Miggie"  is  happily  em- 
ployed at  the  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Boston,  and  "Emmy"  is  with  the 
Heywood-Wakefield  Company,  Gardner. 

Dorothy  Stewart  Allen,  '17,  and  her  family 
are  now  residing  in  Washington,  D.  C.  A  re- 
cent business  summons  took  Mr.  Allen  to  the 
national  capital  and  this  has  proved  to  be  a 
permanent  rather  than  a  temporary  call.  We 
do  not  know  of  anyone  better  prepared  to 
enjoy  her  new  environment  than  Dorothy.  We 
were  grieved  to  learn  that  she  has  recently 
sustained  a  double  bereavement  in  the  passing 
away  of  her  mother  and  grandmother.  Our 
sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  her  and  to  her 
dear  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  Jean  has  com- 
pleted her  high  school  course.     We  too  hope 


that    some    day   she   may   be   enrolled   at   her 
mother's  Alma  Mater. 

The  alluring  programs  offered  in  Washing- 
ton have  not  interrupted  Dorothy's  weaving, 
which  is  still  proving  a  profitable  as  well  as 
enjoyable  avocation.  Her  message  closes  with 
the  reassurance  that  the  recollections  of  years 
spent  at  Lasell  are  among  her  happiest  mem- 
ories. 

Our  President  and  Mrs.  Winslow  greatly 
appreciate  the  proffered  hospitality  of  Helen 
M.  Littlefield,  '72.  They  are  looking  forward 
to  a  day  when  they  can  visit  this  historic  Cape 
Cod  home  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  meeting 
its  esteemed  hostess. 

And  this  welcomed  word  from  far-away 
Margaret  MacNaughton  Dockstader,  '35 : 

"I  received  your  letter  asking  for  information 
concerning  my  college  career  after  leaving 
Lasell,  so  in  answer  I  am  writing  to  tell  you 
a  bit  about  my  life  in  the  tropics. 

"My  husband  is  a  graduate  of  Tufts  and 
received  his  Master's  degree  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  at  Tech  last  year.  Since  our  mar- 
riage last  June,  we  have  been  living  in  New 
Cristobal,  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

"We  enjoy  the  life  here  very  much.  Some 
times  it  grows  extremely  warm  and  I  long  for 
the  good  old  New  England  States  with  their 
ever-changing  climate.  WTe  take  every  oppor- 
tunity we  have  of  visiting  the  interior  and 
points  of  interest  around  the  Canal.  The  native 
villages  with  their  mud  huts  are  very  pictur- 
esque. Many  times  I  wish  I  had  a  moving 
picture  camera  with  a  color  lens,  but  we  do 
the  next  best  thing — take  hundreds  of  snapshots. 

"I  regret  I  cannot  attend  this  year's  Com- 
mencement activities  and  will  think  of  you  all 
many  times. 

"We  both  wish  Lasell  and  the  Class  of  1936 
a  very  successful  future. 

M.  M.  D." 

Our  congratulations  to  Priscilla  Winslow, 
'35,  who  is  now  a   senior  at   our  president's 
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Alma  Mater,  Tufts  College.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Tufts  College  News  for  this  item :  "Miss 
Winslow  is  a  popular  member  of  the  Class  of 
1937.  She  has  been  active  in  campus  affairs 
during  the  year,  and  has  pledged  herself  to 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi,  a  national  fraternity  which 
has  a  chapter  at  Tufts." 

Martha- Jane  Adams  Hindman,  '30,  and  her 
husband  were  also  among  our  pre-Commence- 
ment  guests.  Martha- Jane  did  not  forget  her 
promise  to  write  a  line  after  her  return  home. 
Her  much  appreciated  report  follows : 

"We  had  such  a  lovely  trip  and  of  course 
revisiting  Lasell  was  one  of  the  high  spots. 
My  husband  and  I  enjoyed  looking  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  my  college  home.  I  brought 
those  Auburndale  tulips  all  the  way  to  Toledo. 

"Now  regarding  that  chance  Lasell  reunion 
in  New  York — Jeanette  Gessner  Somers,  '30, 
and  I,  visiting  there  with  our  husbands,  were 
sightseeing  and  happened  to  meet  two  former 
Lasell  classmates  at  a  corner  drug  store  near 
Radio  City.  These  'old  girls'  were  Helen  (Bob) 
Morgan  Riederer,  '30,  and  Jessie  Taylor  Kell- 
ner,  '27-'29,  of  Buffalo.  'Bob'  used  to  live  in 
Detroit,  but  is  now  in  Brooklyn.  Jessie  was 
her  guest. 

"I  was  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well. 
Hope  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  we  revisit 
my  Alma  Mater.  Please  remember  me  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  others  who  may  not 
have  forgotten  me. 

M.  J.  A.  H." 

We  are  holding  in  tender  remembrance  at 
this  time  Susan  Tiffany,  '15,  Mary  Potter 
McConn,  '05,  and  Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06, 
who  have  recently  been  bereaved  through  the 
passing  away  of  their  beloved  mothers. 

A  day  or  two  following  Commencement  our 
Ruth  Schierenbeck's  ('36)  devoted  aunt  and 
guardian,  Miss  Jennie  Powers,  suddenly  passed 
away. 

Helen  McNab,  '25,  is  mourning  the  loss  of 
her  devoted  father,  Mr.  Allan  McNab,  whose 


death  occurred  shortly  before  Commencement, 
following  a  prolonged  illness. 

Lasell's  tenderest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
these  Alumnae  and  their  bereaved  families. 

Lasell  is  especially  happy  to  welcome  her 
"old  girls"  home  at  Commencement  time,  but 
if  not  then,  it  is  a  joy  to  receive  them  when 
they  can  best  come.  Margaret  Cameron,  '17- 
'20,  and  her  dear  mother  were  among  the  ad- 
vance guard,  reporting  at  Lasell  on  May  30th. 
This  successful  dietitian  ("Thanks  to  my  Lasell 
training,"  explained  Margaret)  is  affiliated  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Ottawa.  Last  year  at  their 
summer  camp,  Golden  Lake,  Ontario,  they 
served  during  August  18,000  meals.  This 
mother  and  daughter  had  recently  been  the 
guests  of  Margaret's  96-year-old  grandmother 
in  Burlington,  Vermont.  They  planned  to  re- 
turn to  Canada  via  Burlington  in  the  hope  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  our  Sarah  Crane,  '22. 

OLD  CORNER  INN 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 

Does  not  this  sound  enticing?  And  if  you 
could  only  see  the  attractive  folder,  you  too 
would  be  moved  at  once  to  follow  the  sea-side 
trail  straight  to  this  "guest  house  of  distinction," 
where  our  own  Helen  Roberts  Holt,  '30,  is 
proprietress.  Lasell  girls  of  Helen's  time  and 
all  times  would  do  well  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  this  "Old  Corner  Inn"  during  these  vacation 
days. 

Louise  Titus  Calef,  '24,  is  not  forgetting  us. 
She  writes  from  Sanford,  Florida,  to  the 
Personals  Editor :  "I  often  recall  the  friends  at 
Lasell — especially  at  Commencement  time.  I 
am  sorry  I  haven't  a  girl  to  send  to  college ; 
my  children  are  two  little  boys.  Meet  Doris 
Woodruff  Hill,  '24,  occasionally.  She  lives  in 
Orlando,  nearby. 

"We  do  not  get  north  every  summer,  but 
hope  to  this  year.  If  I  do,  will  surely  call  at 
Lasell.  I  will  never  forget  my  two  years  at 
college  and  wish  I  could  live  them  over  again. 
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Much  love  to  you  and  'hello'  to  all  at  Lasell 
who  remember  me." 

Dear  Elsie  Flight  Wuestefeld,  '18,  and  Octavia 

Hickcox  Smith,  '18: 

We  missed  your  call,  but  thanks  be,  received 
your  good-will  note.  It  proved  prophetic  for 
we  did  enjoy  a  fine  Commencement.  Join  us 
next  year  please  and  so  make  our  Alumnae 
reunion  a  bit  finer  because  of  your  presence. 

Ella  Stedman  Frank,  '82,  writes  from  her 
home  in  Trumansburg,  New  York:  "I  enjoyed 
a  delightful  winter  spent  in  California,"  and 
adds  this  personal  item :  "My  son  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Buyers 
Association  at  Cornell  and  there  met  an  inter- 
esting gentleman  from  Auburndale,  Mr.  Ames- 
bury."  We  have  not  yet  heard  from  our  treas- 
urer his  impression  of  this  successful  New  York 
businessman,  who,  by  the  way,  chances  to  be 
the  son  of  the  Personals  Editor's  former  Lasell 
roommate. 

The  high  seas  and  Bermuda  as  her  objective, 
we  believe  lured  Mary  Alice  Timmins  Moul- 
throp,  '28,  away  from  Lasell  at  Commencement 
time,  but  she  has  half  promised  to  drive  to 
New  England  in  the  fall.  Her  itinerary  then 
will  include  her  Alma  Mater. 

From  the  Luce  Press  Clipping  Bureau  of 
New  York  we  received  this  valuable  clipping : 

"Miss  Helen  S.  Gerrett  (Lasell,  '16),  super- 
visor of  home  economics  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  past  13  years  and  head  of  the  household 
arts  department  at  the  Pittsfield  High  School 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  tendered  her  resig- 
nation to  the  School  Department.  She  is  to 
become  head  of  the  "safe-deposit  vault  depart- 
ment in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Greenfield. 

"A  graduate  of  Greenfield  High  School  and 
Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale,  Miss  Ger- 
rett started  her  teaching  career  in  her  home 
town,  Greenfield.  She  was  supervisor  of  home 
economics  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town  for 


seven  years  before  resigning  to  take  a  similar 
position  here  in  1923. 

"In  addition  to  her  school  work  Miss  Gerrett 
has  found  time  to  engage  in  several  outside 
activities.  She  was  business  manager  of  the 
Players'  Guild,  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  Berkshire  County  Economics  Association  of 
which  she  was  founder.  She  has  been  stage 
manager  of  several  Pittsfield  High  School  fac- 
ulty dramatic  productions  and  has  assisted  the 
physical  training  department  with  its  exhibi- 
tions and  dances." 

It  was  a  joy  to  the  Personals  Editor  to  note 
that  this  busy  bank  official  took  time  to  join  us 
during  the  Commencement  festivities.  Lasell's 
hearty  congratulations  to  our  Helen  Gerrett,  '16. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harold  Schwab, 
a  member  of  our  music  faculty,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  news  item,  the  sender  sign- 
ing herself  as  one  of  his  former  pupils.  The 
five-year-old  protege  mentioned  is  but  one  of 
Ruth  Winslow's  ('31)  seventy  music  students. 
"Lucille  Racine  started  her  music  lessons  within 
two  months  after  she  had  reached  her  third 
birthday.  Miss  Winslow  found  it  necessary 
to  teach  her  the  alphabet  and  also  how  to  count. 
This  little  girl  has  the  ability  to  tell  any  note 
or  chord  when  heard  on  any  musical  instrument 
although  she  is  not  facing  it.  This  ability  is 
rare  as  only  one  in  five  thousand  adult  musicians 
has  this  talent." 

Our  congratulations  to  Ruth  Winslow  and 
her  part  in  the  training  of  this  talented  little 
musician. 

They  could  not  quite  make  it  by  June  eighth, 
but  close  following  our  Commencement  Day 
came  Aline  Paull  Ireland,  '31,  her  husband,  and 
Mr.  Harold  K.  Dobra,  husband  of  our  Alma 
MacKinnon  Dobra,  '31.  We  only  hope  they 
were  as  glad  to  see  us  "as  Lasell  was  to  welcome 
them.  Alma  was  detained  in  Boston  on  business 
for  she  is  still  a  business  woman,  but  most 
friendly  greetings  were  sent  from  the  Lasell 
staff  to  this  absent  member.     Aline  spoke  in 
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high  praise  of  the  Buffalo  Club,  and  especially 
commended  their  social  detour  when  husbands 
and  sweethearts  were  the  Club's  guests  of  honor. 

The  announcement  has  just  come  to  us  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  William  Gordon, 
honorary  member  of  the  Class  of  1912.  It 
occurred  while  he  and  Mrs.  Gordon  were  on 
their  way  to  their  summer  camp.  Many  Lasell 
students  of  past  years  will  unite  with  us  in 
extending  sincere  sympathy  to  our  dear  Mrs. 
Gordon. 

Doris  Bissett  Bryant,  '21,  in  her  note,  ac- 
companying her  class  report,  to  the  Personals 
Editor  writes :  "It  did  seem  so  good  to  get 
back  to  Lasell  for  even  a  few  hours  to  see 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  you,  and  others  of  the 
faculty,  and  to  meet  my  classmates.  The  week- 
end following  Commencement  I  had  charge  of 
a  meeting  of  bank  women  from  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Atlantic  states  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 
I  intended  writing  to  you  just  as  soon  as  that 
meeting  was  over,  but  immediately  following 
they  paid  the  soldiers'  bonus  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  give  my  time  to  outside  matters." 

A  satisfactory  excuse,  dear  Doris.  We  are 
proud  to  learn  that  one  of  our  Alumna  was  the 
presiding  officer  at  such  an  important  meeting. 

Barbara  Jones  Bates'  (T4)  letter  of  June  12 
to  President  Winslow  is  an  added  assurance 
that  she  is  holding  Lasell  in  remembrance.  She 
opens  with  a  word  of  praise  for  the  recent  issue 
of  the  Leaves,  mentioning  Dr.  Winslow's  op- 
timistic letter,  and  was  especially  interested  in 
learning  of  the  new  courses  introduced  into  our 
curriculum.  Her  son,  Fred,  has  finished  his 
first  year  in  the  high  school  and  with  com- 
mendable ambition  is  looking  up  college  en- 
trance requirements,  thinking  of  the  future,  of 
course.  Barbara  Junior  has  a  decided  taste  for 
art  and  has  been  fortunate  in  having  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  teacher.  To  Barbara's  great 
joy,  her  sister  Nell  Jones  Yeomans,  '05,  and 
family  were  soon  to  be  her  guests.     Barbara 


closes  with  best  wishes  for  Lasell's  success  in 
the  coming  year. 

While  still  in  service  at  the  Newton  Hospital, 
Evelyn  Douglass  Hooper,  '28,  and  Lois  An- 
drews, '34,  occasionally  take  time  off  to  visit 
their  friends  at  Lasell.  We  greatly  appreciate 
their  neighborliness. 

This  summer  our  faculty  are  certainly  "scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds"  according  to  their 
vacation  itineraries.  Senora  Orozco  is  again 
in  her  beloved  Mexico,  the  guest  of  her  sisters 
and  daughter  (Maria  Orozco  Cobb  T7-T8), 
and  the  precious  little  grandsons. 

Constance  E.  Blackstock,  '09,  and  her  group 
of  Lasell  girls  are  on  the  high  seas  outbound 
for  a  fascinating  summer's  trip.  This  leader 
will  stand  by  her  party  until  the  close  of  their 
land  journey  and  then  press  on  to  India  for 
her  sabbatical  year.  Her  sister,  Anna,  '06, 
headmistress  of  the  Girls'  School,  Moradabad, 
India,  will  hand  her  duties  over  to  Miss  Con- 
stance and  will  spend  a  year's  vacation  in  the 
United  States.  Lasell  certainly  hopes  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  this  beloved  Alumna  during  her 
sojourn  in  the  Occident. 

Miss  Lichliter  and  her  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Lichliter,  are  booked  for  a  long  sea 
voyage  which  will  take  them  to  Scandinavia 
and  on  to  Russia.  The  lure  of  the  Gaspe,  that 
paradise  of  artists,  will  again  claim  Kay  Peter- 
son for  a  part  of  her  vacation.  Miss  Perley 
is  at  present  enjoying  lovely  Lake  Minnewaska, 
N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Beatley  is  summering,  as  usual, 
at  her  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine,  home. 

Miss  W'right  is  bound  for  her  summer  camp 
in  the  highlands  of  New  Hampshire.  Quite 
properly  Miss  Irwin  began  and  will  doubtless 
end  her  vacation  on  Cape  Cod,  but  our  ambitious 
Registrar  has  also  planned  to  take  a  summer 
course  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Mrs. 
Hooker,  Helen  Beede,  '21,  and  Miss  Grace 
Williams,  to  our  surprise,  are  enroute  to  Ver- 
mont. 

Mile.  LeRoyer  is  enjoying  the  summer  holi- 
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days  at  South  Hanson,  Mass.  We  have  visited 
this  home  and  can  well  appreciate  how  she 
longed  to  get  back  to  her  "lovesome  garden." 
This  is  as  far  as  we  now  know  concerning 
our  faculty's  summer  outings. 

Among  the  names  of  this  year's  graduating 
class  at  Harvard  we  find  Walter  R.  Amesbury, 
Jr.,  son  of  our  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Ames- 
bury  (Jane  Ford,  '01-'O3),  and  also  Thomas 
Bittenbender,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  T.  Bitten- 
bender  (Elizabeth  Peirce,  'O4-'06).  Lasell's 
congratulations  to  these  graduates  and  best 
wishes  for  their  future  success. 

Virginia  Amesbury  has  just  completed  her 
course  at  the  Newton  High  School,  and  Lasell 
hopes  to  welcome  "Gigi"  next  fall  to  our  stu- 
dent body. 

Donald  Winslow  has  transferred  from  Rhode 
Island  back  to  Massachusetts.  We  understand 
that  he  is  to  be  one  of  the  instructors  at  Boston 
University  during  the  coming  year. 

The  name  Ebersole  stands  high  on  the  list  of 
Lasell  loyalists.  During  the  years,  eight  mem- 
bers of  this  family  have  enrolled  at  our  college. 
This  latest  direct  word  came  to  President  Win- 
slow   from  Helen  Ebersole  Swartzel,   '01-'02 : 

"Last  year  we  had  a  leave  of  absence  from 
college  and  spent  it  all  in  southern  California. 
My  parents  and  brothers  are  now  permanently 
settled  there.  In  March  1935  I  saw  a  notice 
of  the  Pasadena  Lasell  Club's  spring  luncheon 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Georgie  Myers  Church, 
'84-'85  (a  stranger  to  me),  but  I  attended  the 
reunion  and  what  a  thrill  it  was.  I  enjoyed 
hearing  your  and  Miss  Potter's  letters  read 
and  I  met  so  many  girls  whom  I  had  known  in 
the  dear  old  Lasell  days — Kate  Wheldon  Plumb, 
'00-'02,  Nell  Chase  Wood,  '99-'02,  Katherine 
Kendrick  Cole,  '02,  and  Anna  Rouse  Lewis,  '02, 
were  there.     We  had  such  a  grand  reunion. 

"We  have  decided  to  retire  from  college  work 
and  seek  a  permanent  home  in  sunny  Los 
Angeles  or  thereabouts.     We  now  want  to  be 


where  there  is  practically  no  winter — however, 
wish  we  might  visit  Lasell  again. 

"Mary  Helen's  (Swartzel  Danforth,  '23-'24) 
little  son  was  two  years  old  March  6.  She  is 
still  living  in  Swarthmore.  Frances,  in  Cleve- 
land, has  a  two-year-old  son  and  my  son  in 
New  York  has  a  month-old  daughter.  We  are 
leaving  in  a  few  days  to  visit  them,  later  attend 
my  husband's  reunion  at  Ohio  State  University, 
and  then  on  to  the  Michigan  woods  until  fall. 

"Kind  remembrances  to  your  family. 

H.  E.  S." 

Even  during  the  dark  days  of  depression  there 
has  come  to  us  unfailingly  announcements 
which  must  have  brightened  the  homes  and 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  dear  announcers. 
Who  think  you  have  helped  most  to  lift  the 
clouds  ?  None  other  than  baby  hands.  The 
roll  of  these  little  rainbow  promoters  follows 

April  9 — A  daughter,  Augustine  Condon,  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dewey  Dalton  (Mary 
Granahan,  '29-'31). 

April  16 — A  son,  Ralph  Pennell,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Parks   (Mildred  Pennell,  '27). 

May  1—A  son,  Bob  White,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  White  (Madeleine  Roth,  '26). 

May  4— A  son,  Phillip  D.  3d,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Cockrane,  Jr.  (Marion  Lewis,  '32). 

May  12 — A  son,  Albert  Leland,  Jr.,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Marshall  (Dorothy  Fuller, 
'33-'34). 

May  15 — A  son,  Hayden  William  Brown  2nd, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Brown  (Alice 
Pratt,  '29). 

May  26— A  daughter,  Elise  Ruth,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Edward  Keeney  (Maude  Hayden,  '16). 
A  son,  Luther  Albert,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
H.  Perry   (Elizabeth  Irish,  '22-'25). 

June  2 — A  daughter,  Suzanne,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wahl  (Dorothy  Frazer,  '28). 

June  8 — -A  daughter,  Judith  Amelia,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Milton  Schwartz  (Marjorie  Bloom, 
'27-'29). 
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Any  word  from  Mae  Chisholm  Brown,  '03- 
'04,  of  Costa  Mesa,  California,  is  always  wel- 
comed. We  received  new  inspiration  from  her 
report  of  days  well  spent.  In  the  midst  of  her 
message  she  exclaims,  "My,  I  would  love  to  slip 
into  Lasell's  chapel  some  morning !"  When  we 
read  of  her  great  Bible  class  of  fifty  or  more 
members,  we  repeated  her  longing,  "How  we 
in  turn  would  enjoy  joining  that  elect  group 
under  the  leadership  of  Lasell's  dear  little 
'singing'  Deaconess."  Mae,  we  are  giving  your 
greeting  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  shall  file 
your  letter  with  other  valued  "heart-warmers." 

From  Ruth  Davis  Giller,  '14,  Dr.  Winslow 
received  this  appreciated  message :  "I  am  en- 
closing my  contribution  to  the  Endowment 
Fund.  My  youngest  child  is  a  girl  and  I  do 
so  want  her  to  enroll  some  day  at  Lasell.  As 
she  just  started  school  last  year,  it  will  be  some 
time  before  she  will  be  able  to  arrive.  Many 
good  wishes  for  you  and  Lasell. — R.  D.  G." 

Her  twenty-seven  years  of  uninterrupted  ser- 
vice at  Lasell  were  ended  on  May  20th  when 
our  faithful  Mary  Shea  entered  into  a  larger, 
endless  service.  We  can  think  of  no  more 
fitting  tribute  to  this,  our  friend  of  many  years 
and  a  host  of  Lasell  girls,  than  this  her  Master's 
summons:  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things ; 
enter  thou  in  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Harriette  Case  Bidwell,  '22  has  repeatedly 
promised  to  bring  her  little  daughter  to  Lasell. 
Commencement  time  she  and  sister  Julia,  '32, 
returned  but,  also,  again  we  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  some  charming  pictures  of  Harriette's  not 
one  but  two  little  daughters.  In  the  group  we 
saw  also  a  cunning  picture  of  Connie  Colton 
Avery's  ('23)  little  son.  The  very  next  time 
we  hope  these  wee  Connecticut  delegates  will 
appear  in  person. 

Lasell  girls  of  1926  will  well  remember  their 
,  gifted  Glee  Club  leader,  Rev.  Earl  E.  Harper. 


After  severing  his  connection  with  our  local 
M.  E.  church,  Mr.  Harper  served  for  several 
years  as  president  of  Evansville  College,  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana,  and  has  recently  been  elected 
president  of  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa. 
Mr.  William  S.  Wagner,  so  long  associated  with 
Lasell,  has  given  a  glowing  account  of  Mr. 
Harper's  inaugural  at  Simpson  College.  Bos- 
ton University  has  recently  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  Rev.  Harper.  Lasell's 
heartiest  congratulations  to  President  Earl 
Enyeart  Harper  and  to  Simpson  College. 

We  were  grateful  to  have  even  a  momentary 
glimpse  at  Elizabeth  Beach  Bierer,  '15,  of 
Binghamton,  New  York.  Elizabeth,  when  you 
return  (and  may  it  be  soon),  please  plan  for 
a  real  "home-coming"  visit  at  Lasell.  We  are 
never  quite  satisfied  with  anything  less  from 
you. 

Seldom  have  we  received  a  message  from  an 
Alumna  which  has  so  filled  us  with  satisfaction 
and  pride  as  the  following  report  from  Ruth 
Buffington,  '25.  Ruth  writes  from  her  Califor- 
nia home  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea : 

"I  have  thought  of  you  so  many  times  and 
had  hoped  to  be  at  Lasell  for  my  10th  Reunion, 
but  circumstances  were  so  that  I  wasn't  able 
to  come  East.  I  am  always  so  interested  in 
the  Leaves  as  they  come.  People  often  remark 
that  Lasell  has  the  most  attractive  girls  they 
have  seen  at  any  school. 

"A  friend  and  I  started  a  Metal  Craft  Studio 
in  Carmel  the  first  of  last  summer  and  business 
has  been  so  rushing  that  we  have  had  little  time 
for  anything  but  work.  We  specialize  in  etched 
pewter  and  copper  plates,  trays,  boxes,  bowl 
and  desk  sets,  doing  all  the  work  by  hand. 
We  had  intended  doing  retail  business  but  so 
many  buyers  and  shop  owners  want  to  put  our 
things  in  their  shops  that  we  have  developed 
into  a  wholesale  business  entirely.  We  have 
our  wares  in  shops  in  Houston,  Santa  Fe,  and 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Fresno,  Ojai 
and  several  other  California  cities. 

"My    family   have   bought   a   home   in    Los 
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Angeles  and  are  in  California  to  stay.  We  are 
just  four  miles  from  Monterey,  the  first  capital 
of  California,  and  this  part  of  the  country  is 
filled  with  historic  spots,  and  beautiful  stretches 
of  coast  line. 

"Carmel  is  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco  so  I  have  seen  Jerry  Wilder 
Bogart,  '24,  occasionally  and  last  summer  had 
a  pleasant  two  days  with  Jerry,  her  husband  and 
darling  little  son  'Skippy.' 

"I  hope  you  are  well,  and  please  give  my 
kindest  regards  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and 
other  friends  at  the  school. 

One  of  your  'Little  White  Doves,' 

R.  A.  B.,  '25." 

Because  of  an  attractive  business  call  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Fred  Watson,  we  are  to  lose 
Mrs.  Watson,  a  talented  member  of  our  Art 
Department.  They  are  to  make  their  new 
home  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Our  best 
wishes  go  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson. 

We  turn  from  speeding  these  departing 
guests  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Natalie 
Park,  '32,  who  will  next  fall  be  in  charge  of 
our  Arts  and  Crafts  Department.  Since  grad- 
uating from  Lasell,  Miss  Park  has  taken  a 
four-year  course  at  the  Child  Walker  School 
of  Design  in  Boston,  and  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Boston  Arts  and  Crafts  Club. 

We  are  also  happy  to  announce  that  Helen 
Allen,  '34,  next  year  will  be  added  to  our 
faculty  members  in  the  department  of  Home 
Economics.  Miss  Allen  has  received  her  B.A. 
degree  from  Boston  University  and  is  well  fitted 
for  her  new  position. 

Elinor  W.  Packard,  '29-'30,  is  returning  to 
Lasell  the  coming  fall  as  instructor  in  our 
Medical  Secretarial  Department.  Since  leaving 
Lasell  Elinor  has  been  graduated  from  Smith 
College,  has  served  as  laboratory  technician  in 
the  Brockton  Hospital  and  has  done  X-ray  and 
secretarial  work  in  both  the  Pawtucket  and 
Brockton  Hospitals.  Lasell  will  be  pleased  to 
welcome  to  our  faculty  this  former  student. 


We  shall  miss  Madam  Yvonne  Birks  (Lasell, 
,27-'36)  from  our  teaching  staff.  She  has  de- 
cided to  give  her  entire  time  to  the  Walnut  Hill 
School,  where  she  has  been  supplying  for  the 
past  few  years.  Our  hearty  congratulations  to 
the  Walnut  Hill  School,  and  Godspeed  to  our 
esteemed  instructor. 

A  call  from  Mrs.  Florence  Jepperson  Madsen 
and  her  husband  was,  for  us,  one  of  the  pleasant 
aftermaths  of  Commencement.  Guests  Lasell 
Night  at  Pops  Concert,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
will  recall  the  beautiful  "Indian  Love  Lament" 
composed  by  Mrs.  Madsen  (Lasell's  Faculty, 
1912-20).  We  also  noted  with  pride  that  the 
orchestrations  of  this  group  of  songs  was  by 
George  Sawyer  Dunham,  Lasell's  director  of 
music. 

June  20th  was  "Schumaker"  Day  at  the 
college  when  we  had  a  visit  with  Gertrude 
Schumaker  Smith,  '22,  Doris  Schumaker 
Walthers,  '26,  and  Gertrude's  youngest  sister, 
recently  graduated  from  one  of  Charleston's 
(S.  C.)  secretarial  schools  and  is  now  private 
secretary  to  two  Asheville  (N.  C.)  lawyers. 
In  that  quiet  hour  we  had  opportunity  to  affec- 
tionately talk  over  old  Lasell  days  and  friends, 
but  a  note  of  sadness  was  introduced  when 
Gertrude  told  us  of  the  very  recent  passing 
away  of  her  father,  one  of  Lasell's  esteemed 
patrons.  Photographs  of  Gertrude's  six-year- 
old  son  and  Doris's  two  dear  children,  a  little 
daughter  and  baby  boy,  were  shown.  One 
glance  at  the  lovely  children  explained  the 
multi-millionaire  look  on  the  faces  of  these 
young  mothers. 

A  recent  message  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Starrett 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  announces  the  death, 
June  4,  of  his  beloved  wife,  Mary  Noyes  Star- 
rett of  the  Class  of  1887.  At  the  time  of  her 
passing,  her  five  children  and  devoted  husband 
were  with  her.  She  was  laid  to  rest  at  Sunny- 
side  Mausoleum,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Lasell's 
sincerest  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr.  Starrett, 
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his  bereaved  family  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  1887. 

Helen  Hall,  '34,  has  been  twice  graduated. 
Her  second  commencement  occurred  this  June 
when  she  completed  the  art  course  at  Miss  Amy 
M.  Sacker's  School  in  Boston.  Lasell's  con- 
gratulations to  Helen,  whose  unwavering  ambi- 
tion always  keeps  her  on  the  "forward  move." 

To  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Fitch,  mother  of  our 
Florence  Fitch  Osborne,  '29,  we  are  indebted 
for  this  outline  of  her  daughter's  busy  literary 
program : 

"Florence  is  writing  a  daily  column  on  Bridge 
for  one  of  the  New  York  papers.  She  is  on 
the  radio  every  Friday  night  and  writes  the 
skit  for  the  program,  and  has  just  signed  a 
contract  with  Universal  Service  for  a  series  of 
stories,  which  will  appear  in  many  newspapers 
and  magazines  starting  June  twentieth. 

"My  daughter  feels  that  Miss  Blackstock 
and  Mile.  LeRoyer,  members  of  Lasell's  faculty, 
are  directly  responsible  for  her  success,  as  a 
result  of  their  splendid  training  and  help.  I 
personally  wish  to  thank  you,  Dr.  Winslow, 
for  your  interest  in  Florence,  and  the  excellent 
educational  training  she  received  at  Lasell." 

Lasell  wishes  this  successful  Alumna  con- 
tinued success. 


'99,  Myrtle  Hewson  Parker,  '97-99,  Nettie 
Roustone  Barnhart,  T0-T1,  Katherine  Ken- 
drick  Cole,  '02,  Florence  Wilber  Heckler,  '98- 
'00,  Winifred  Whittlesey  Barberey,  '12,  and 
Elizabeth  Ewing,  '93.  After  a  delicious  lunch- 
eon, we  enjoyed  a  real  visit  and  chat,  calling  to 
memory  many  pleasant  events  at  Lasell  in  the 
days  gone  by. 

The  nominating  committee  brought  in  the 
following  names  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year :  President,  Florence  Wilber  Heckler ; 
Vice-President,  Elsie  Crowell  Bennett,  T9-'20; 
Secretary,  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg ;  and  Treas- 
urer, Ellen  Chase  Wood. 

A  vote  was  taken  and  the  last  Tuesday  in 
February  was  the  date  chosen  for  our  next 
meeting. 

Last  July  Mary  Hubbard  Wood,  '20.  opened 
her  Santa  Monica  home  to  the  club  for  a  beach 
picnic.  Such  an  enjoyable  time  was  had  by 
those  present  that  this  year  Winifred  Whittlesey 
Barberey  has  asked  us  to  an  outing  at  her 
Pacific   Palisades  home  July   15th. 

Should  any  member  of  the  Faculty  or  Lasell 
girl  be  visiting  California,  remember  the  date 
of  our  reunion — the  last  Tuesday  in  February. 
Get  in  touch  with  some  member  of  the  club  and 
we  assure  you  a  cordial  welcome  will  be  await- 
ing you. 

Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Ewing 


THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
LASELL  CLUB 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Lasell  Leaves  : 

The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club  held  its 
annual  reunion  and  luncheon  April  14  in  the 
midst  of  a  lovely  orange  grove — the  delightful 
Covina  home  of  Lilian  Douglass,  '07. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Easter  came  so  late 
this  year,  many  of  our  members  were  away 
over  the  vacation  and  our  attendance  was  small. 
Those  present  were :  Lilian  Douglass,  '07, 
Cleora  Brooks  Clokey,  '01,  Lela  Goodall  Thorn- 
burg, '08,  Ellen  Chase  Wood,  '02,  Mary  Wads- 
worth.  '07-'08,  Helen  Campbell  Rousseau,  '98- 


THE     ANNUAL     MEETING     OF     THE 
LASELL  ALUMNAE  INCORPORATED 

June  6,  1936 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.,  was  held  in  the  library  of  the  college  on 
June  6,  1936.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  at 
three-forty.  A  piano  selection  was  beautifully 
played  by  Doris  Jones,  '35.  Maude  Simes 
Harding,  '06,  conducted  the  roll  call.  The 
Class  of  1935  had  58  of  their  86  members 
present.  1931  had  24  present  and  they  enter- 
tained us  with  a  song.     1926  had  not  returned 
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from  their  reunion  luncheon  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting.  1921  had  15  present  and  they  pre- 
sented $20  to  the  Building  Fund.  1916  was 
represented  by  15  members;  1911  by  1.  1906 
had  16  present  and  they  entertained  us  with  a 
style  show  which  was  both  entertaining  and 
enlightening.  They  made  a  gift  of  $218  to  the 
Endowment  Fund.  1896  was  represented  by 
two  members  who  gave  an  amusing  dialogue. 
1880  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Silas  Peirce  and 
Miss  Potter.  The  present  graduating  class  was 
welcomed  into  the  fold  by  Mrs.  Wolfe. 

The  secretary's  report  was  read,  accepted  and 
placed  on  file. 

The  treasurer's  was  read,  accepted  and  re- 
ferred to  the  auditor. 

The  auditor's  report  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, and  it  was  voted  to  accept  this  report  and 
to  place  it  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  corresponding  secretary 
was  read  and  accepted. 

The  resignations  of  Lillian  Grant,  '20,  Mar- 
garet Rix  Cole,  '26  and  Mildred  Strain  Nutter, 
'17  from  the  Lasell  Corporation  were  accepted 
and  it  was  voted  to  renominate  them. 

Dr.  Winslow  was  called  upon  to  greet  the 
Alumnae.  He  prophesied  that  the  meeting  in 
1937  would  have  to  be  held  in  the  chapel  if  the 
number  of  girls  returning  for  Alumnae  meeting 
continues  to  grow  at  its  present  rate.  He  said 
the  college  is  still  in  good  condition  financially 
in  spite  of  hard  times,  and  that  about  44  more 
girls  have  enrolled  for  next  year  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  He  also  said  that  Lasell 
was  just  as  much  a  junior  college  in  1851  as  it 
was  in  1932,  when  it  merely  changed  its  name 
and  not  its  courses.  He  showed  us  a  graph  of 
the  income  of  the  college  over  a  period  of  years 
and  it  showed  that  in  spite  of  the  steep  down- 
ward curve,  the  curve  has  been  going  up  for 
the  last  three  years.  Dr.  Winslow  invited  all 
those  present  to  dinner  and  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  having  so  many  present. 

Mrs.  Winslow  gave  the  following  report  of 
the  Scholarship  Committee  and  said  that  she 
wished  we  could  read  between  the  lines  and 


see  how  much  good  has  been  done  with  the 
money. 

Three  gifts  of  $25.00  and  three  loans  of  $100 
to  girls  of  '36.  Instead  of  adding  anything 
more  she  said  that  she  had  decided  to  let  her 
husband  do  the  talking  this  time. 

Mary  Packard  Cass  '89,  as  member  of  the 
Memorial  Committee,  read  the  names  of  former 
Lasell  students  who  had  passed  on  during  the 
year,  and  a  moment  of  silent  prayer  was  held 
for  them.  The  Honor  Roll  included :  Alice 
Dunsmore  Van  Harlingen  '78,  Ruth  Griffin  Mc- 
Donald '16,  Jessie  Hayden  '82-'85,  Alice 
Goodell  '89-'92,  Josephine  Tichenor  Westgate 
'86-90,  Elizabeth  Stephenson  Morgan  '95,  Mary 
O'Hare  Currier  '24,  Frances  Hartman  New- 
field  '05-'06,  Katherine  Alexander  '23-'24, 
Helene  Swick  Brady  '29,  Grace  DeOrsay  Nel- 
son '27,  lone  Tucker  Knight  '96-98  and  Edith 
Partridge  Thomas  '92-93. 

Miss  Potter  spoke  of  her  long  years  at  La- 
sell and  said  that  we  are  still  her  little  white 
doves — "although,  of  course,  of  varying  hues." 

Miss  Blackstock  reported  that  the  May  Fete 
had  been  combined  with  the  exhibitions  this  year 
and  that  they  had  cleared  $144.54  for  the  En- 
dowment Fund. 

Lillian  Grant  '20  brought  greetings  from  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  and  announced 
that  they  had  appointed  a  publicity  chairman 
this  year,  and  have  also  given  a  scholarship  of 
$25  for  a  Connecticut  Valley  girl  at  Lasell. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to  send  a  telegram 
of  greeting  to  Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing 
'72  from  the  Lasell  Alumnae. 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented  the 
following  report  and  the  secretary  was  instruct- 
ed to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  following  officers 
who  were  duly  elected. 

President,   Phyllis   Rafferty    Shoemaker   '22 

Vice-President,  Helen  B.  Perry  '24 

Recording  Secretary,  Hester  M.  Shaw,  '28 

Corresponding  Secretary, 

Lillian  G.  Bethel  '28 

Treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Corley  '11 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Evelina  E.  Perkins  '15 
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Auditor,  Walter  R.  Amesbury 
Directors,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19 
Lillie  R.  Potter  '80 
Edna  Cook  Tarlton  '97-98 
Nominating  Committee, 

Madeline  F.  Farmer  '14-' 15,  Chairman 
Dorothy  Burnham  Eaton  '20 
Marjorie  Winslow  MacCuspie  '28 

Mrs.  Wolfe  turned  the  Gavel  over  to  Mrs. 
Shoemaker  who  said  a  few  words  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  work  Mrs.  Wolfe  has  done  for 
the  Alumnae,  and  the  many  years  she  has  been 
associated  with  the  group.  Miss  Blackstock 
asked  for  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  Mrs.  Wolfe 
and  presented  her  with  a  corsage  of  gardenias. 

Mrs.  Shoemaker  then  named  her  commit- 
tees for  the  coming  year. 

Scholarship      Miss  Nellie  Wright,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Statira  McDonald 
Josephine  Woodward  Rand  '10 

Membership     Evelina  Perkins  '15 

Secretary,  Assistant  Treasurer 
or  Corresponding  Secretary 

Memorial         Myra  L.  Davis  '95-97 

June  Marietta    Chase    Stedfast    '24 

Chairman 
Natalie  Park  '32 
Ruth  Coulter  Bierer  '12 

Loving  tribute  was  paid  by  various  members 
to  Miss  Potter  who  has  been  our  Dean  for  so 
many  years  and  has  now  become  our  Dean 
Emerita. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  five-five. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
HESTER  M.  SHAW,  '28 

Recording  Secretary 

The  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.,  is  very  happy  to 
welcome  the  following  Lasell  girls  as  recent 
'Life  Members"  of  the  association : 

Florence  E.  Tower  74-77 
Mabel  T.  Eager  '80-'87 
Mabel  Shields  Woods  '00-'02 
Ruth  Rawlings  Mott  '21 

The  Building  Fund  has  grown  steadily  dur- 


ing the  past  year  and  is  indebted  to  these  latest 
contributors  for  their  generous  donations  : 
Lillie  R.  Potter  '80 
Sarah  Buck  Proctor  '82-'83 
Marion  T.  Weidman  T9-'20 
Contributions  from  reunioning  classes : 
Class  of  1906    -     -     $218.00 
Class  of  1916    -     -        37.00 
Class  of  1921     -     -         20.00 
Class  of  1926     -     -         10.00 

1906 

1906  "came  home"  fifteen  strong,  a  good  re- 
sponse from  our  twenty-nine  living  members. 
In  order  of  their  arrival  at  Woodland  Park 
there  were  Mildred  Peirce  Fuller,  Meta 
Buehner  Noble,  and  Maude  Simes  Harding, 
who  came  together ;  Lucy  Wilson  Errett,  who 
had  been  with  her  sister  a  week  in  Newton5 
Centre ;  Edith  Anthony  Carlow ;  Irene  Sauter 
Sanford ;  Julia  Potter  Schmidt ;  Corinne  Krag 
Klages ;  Ruth  Marston  Arey ;  Helen  Carter 
Marcy ;  Ina  Harber,  all  the  way  from  Chicago 
by  bus ;  Elsie  Young  Hayden ;  Margaret  Fuller 
Manchester ;  Fan  Thatcher  Sibley ;  and  Doro- 
thea Turner  Moulton. 

Kathie  Washburn  Peyser  almost  arrived, 
but  compelling  family  plans  prevented.  Kath- 
ryne  McClananhan  Henske  was  as  near  as 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  her  daughter  Betty 
(Lasell  '32-'33)  was  being  graduated  from 
Chevy  Chase.  Belle  Johnson  Beam  kept  us 
looking  for  her  and  her  husband,  Judge  Beam, 
but  something  unforeseen  must  have  happened. 
Perhaps  the  idea  of  a  whole  corridor  turned 
over  to  women  who  called  themselves  girls 
frightened  him  away. 

The  corridor  idea  was  a  magical  way  to  oblit- 
erate the  last  thirty  years,  and  we  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  glance  back  at  them  in  five 
year  leaps,  dressing  according  to  the  styles  prev- 
alent at  those  other  reunions.  We  shared  the 
costumes  with  those  present  at  the  Alumnae 
Meeting,  and  they  were  most  appreciative, 
laughing  at  all  the  right  places. 

Marie  Andrews  Hiteshew  could  not  leave  her 
eight  and  six-year-old  children  ;  Fanny  Dealey 
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Left    to    Right:    Lucy    Wilson    Errett    '06,    Mildred 

Peirce    Fuller    '06,    Elizabeth    Peirce 

Bittenbender  '04-'06 

Decherd's  Ben  was  receiving  his  degree,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  from  Texas  University ;  Annie 
Dealey  Jackson  has  four  fine  sons  ;  Marie  Cogs- 
well Gelinsky  wrote  that  she  met  Ella  Patterson 
Rodgers  '05  recently  and  learned  that  Miss 
Witherbee  had  been  in  Portland  all  winter ; 
Mildred  Johnston  Parker's  fourteen-year  old 
Patsy  is  giving  very  successful  public  piano 
recitals,  playing  many  of  her  own  composi- 
tions. As  soon  as  Gertrude  Graham  Etchen's 
son  begins  his  college  vacation,  they  are  going 
to  Hawaii.  Anna  Blackstock's  leave  of  absence 
comes  in  the  fall,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  seeing  her  then.  May  Florine  Thielens 
Peeples  '04-'05  wrote  greetings  to  everyone 
who  inquired  for  her,  and  told  of  her  five 
active  children,  two  on  radio  programs,  and 
one  an  officer  in  the  "Pershing  Rifles". 

We  read  all  the  letters  in  a  heavenly  spot  near 
the  Weston  reservoir  where  we  had  a  picnic 
lunch  Saturday  noon,  and  we  all  felt  very  close 
together  in  spite  of  time  and  distances.  Edna 
Thurston   Follett  '03-'07,  Beth  Peirce  Bitten- 


Left  to  Right:  Edna  Thurston  Follett  '03-'07,  Edith 

Anthony   Carlow   '06,   Helen  Carter  Marcy 

'06,  Meta  Buehner  Noble  '06 

bender  '04- '06  and  Lucy's  sister  added  to  our 
pleasure  and  to  our  number. 

The  cordial  welcome  from  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  and  Dean  Potter  is  worth  traveling 
many  miles  to  receive,  and  the  gracious  thought- 
fulness  of  our  class  flower  on  the  hospitable 
table  Saturday  night  is  only  one  incident  of  the 
happy  details  that  are  never  forgotten.  Mrs. 
Hooker  stood  by,  as  always,  with  suggestions 
for  good  times,  and  Mrs.  McDonald  with  her 
splendid  staff  at  Woodland  Park  made  our 
reunion  quarters  delightfully  comfortable. 

As  a  souvenir  of  our  thirtieth  home-com- 
ing and  a  pledge  of  continued  loyalty,  we  add- 
ed $218  to  the  1906  share  in  the  Endowment 
Fund,  bringing  it  to  a  total  of  $425. 

We'll  be  back  in  1941 ! 

M.  S.  H. 
1916 

Mabel  Straker  Kimball,  newly  elected  Life 
Secretary  of  1916,  sends  this  report : 

"Needless  to  say  our  class  had  a  grand  reun- 
ion and  I'm  sure  every  member  of  1916  who 
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reported  this  time  will  surely  plan  to  return 
in  1941.  We  had  sixteen  members  present  dur- 
ing the  Commencement  time :  Charlotte  Whit- 
ing Clark,  Eleanor  McCarthy  Williams,  Marion 
Beach  Barlow,  Dorothy  Crane  Crowe,  Marion 
Griffin  Wolcott,  Laura  Hale  Gorton,  Alma 
Sweet,  Ruth  Winslow  Payne,  Pauline  Ray 
Hamilton,  Vera  Willis  Warfield,  Helen  Ger- 
rett,  Dale  Whipple  Turnbull,  Mildred  Ordway 
Brahana,  Mildred  Cloake  Norbury,  Sarah  Ham- 
mond and  myself.  Adolphia  Garnsey  Ettinger 
suggested  I  be  made  Class  Secretary  in  her 
place  as  she  is  so  far  away  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  Lasell. 

"We  added  to  the  Alumnae  Building  Fund 
the  sum  of  $37.00. 

"Our  class  letter  is  still  on  the  way  and  has 
been  going  steadily  for  the  past  twenty  years 
with  a  few  too  long  delays. 

"We  did  not  report  at  Lasell  in  time  to  be 
organized  before  the  Alumnae  Meeting  so  we 
were  not  prepared  with  a  song  or  any  report 
but  we  intend  to  see  that  these  omissions  will 
be  remedied  at  our  next  reunion.  However,  we 
did  manage  to  have  distinguishing  hats  so 
that  1916  could  be  easily  recognized. 

"Maude  Hayden  Keeney  was  at  home  caring 
for  a  new  little  daughter,  born  a  few  days  be- 
fore our  reunion.  The  class  baby  (my  daugh- 
ter Florence)  has  completed  her  first  year  at 
Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

"In  May  we  lost  our  first  member — Ruth 
Griffin  McDonald.  We  certainly  missed  her. 
She  was  always  with  us  for  reunions. 

"Probably  there  are  other  bits  of  class  news 
which  I  will  recall  later,  but  in  the  confusion  of 
closing  the  home  for  the  summer  I  cannot 
quite  collect  myself  or  the  items. 

Very  sincerely, 

M.  S.  K." 

Mabel,  we  are  grateful  for  the  personal  touch 
to  your  report  and  appreciate  the  fine  persis- 
tent effort  you  made  before  Commencement 
to  rally  your  classmates. 


1921 

Saturday  noon,  June  6,  fourteen  of  the  fifty- 
six  members  of  the  Class  of  1921,  met  for 
luncheon  at  Seder's  "1812  House,"  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.  It  was  a  gala  day  for  all  of  us. 
The  calendar  turned  back  fifteen  years  and  it 
was  as  refreshing  as  any  spring  tonic  to  be  re- 
membered and  to  hear  such  encouraging  words 
as  "Why,  you  haven't  changed  a  bit!" 

We  stayed  and  chatted  together  as  long  as 
possible,  and  suddenly  realized  we  would  have 
to  leave  at  once  if  we  were  to  get  back  to 
Bragdon  in  time  for  the  Alumnae  meeting. 

Immediately  following  the  meeting,  we  re- 
hearsed our  Cap  and  Gown  Song  and  had  a 
roll  call  of  the  class  members.  In  this  way,  we 
heard  the  latest  reports  of  our  classmates,  al- 
though there  were  several  about  whom  no  one 
present  seemed  to  know. 

It  was  fun  to  trip  down  the  stairs  again,  find 
our  table  and  to  have  dinner  together  at  Lasell. 
If  our  singing  during  dinner  sounded  rather 
faint,  it  was  not  due  to  old  age  but  because  we 
were  so  few  in  number. 

The  girls  attending  the  luncheon  and  dinner 
were :  Helen  L.  Beede,  Doris  Bissett  Bryant, 
Helen  Butler  Poore,  Leonora  Conklin  Babcock, 
Dorothy  Ely  Bigham,  Helen  Johnson  Olow, 
Mary  King  Sargent,  Helen  Linnehan  Loud, 
Margaret  Loomis  Collingwood,  Ruth  Rawlings 
Mott,  Ruth  Smith  Coates,  Marion  Stevens 
White,  Esther  Story,  and  Nell  West  Haigh. 
Telegrams  and  letters  were  also  received  from 
Doris  Brown  Ranlett,  Jeannette  Geist  Stanley, 
Mildred  Knight  Norwood,  and  Marian  Bliven 
MacDonald. 

Those  attending  the  fifteenth  reunion  of  the 
Class  of  '21  had  only  two  regrets — that  they 
were  unable  to  give  more  to  the  Endowment 
Fund  and  that  every  member  was  not  able  to 
be  back  for  Commencement. 

DORIS  BISSETT  BRYANT, 

Life  Secretary 

1926 

Twenty-six  members  of  the  Class  of  '26  met 
again  on  the  Lasell  campus  for  our  Tenth  Re- 
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union.  Our  festive  mood  made  the  last  ten 
years  seem  as  naught. 

We  lunched  at  Filene's  where  the  tables  were 
"brightened  by  our  class  flowers  and  by  a  favor 
for  each  member  present,  a  miniature  Minnie 
Mouse  standing  amid  yellow  cellophane  and 
protected  by  a  purple  parasol.  A  very  much 
delayed  luncheon  prevented  our  being  present 
at  the  Alumni  meeting.  This  we  shall  correct 
at  our  next  reunion. 

At  Class  Night  dinner  we  proudly  exhibited 
our  class  baby,  Nancy  Rix  Cole,  to  the  assem- 
bled Alumnae.  Then,  at  intervals,  our  voices 
poured  forth  the  old  class  songs  which  still 
seemed  to  be  fresh  in  our  memories.  Added 
to  our  repertoire  was  a  brand-new  song  to  the 
tune  of  "Long,  Long  Ago,"  the  words  having 
been  written  by  our  clever  song  leader,  Dot 
Denney  Edge. 

Our  class  members  were  easily  recognizable 
by  the  gold  and  purple  corsages  which  we 
proudly  pinned  on  our  shoulders  as  soon  as 
we  reached  Lasell.  'Twas  a  joyous  time  and 
the  memory  of  it  makes  us  look  ahead  eagerly 
to  a  larger  15th  reunion. 

Those  present  at  the  luncheon  were :  Vir- 
ginia Amos  Farrington,  Margaret  Anderson 
Gage,  Louise  Deane  White  '24-'25,  Dorothy 
Denney  Edge,  Dorothy  Hale,  Frances  Hall  An- 
derson, Mildred  Hamlin,  Millicent  Horton 
Hughes,  Mariesta  Howland,  Madeleine  Howard 
Fish  '23-'26,  Edith  Jensen  White,  Elizabeth 
Kimball,  Grace  Lawrence  Groves,  Gertrude 
Moeller,  Elizabeth  Oppel  Morris,  Frances  Pot- 
ter Morse,  Sarah  Renstrom,  Ruby  Rice  Troup, 
Margaret  Rix  Cole,  Doris  Schumaker  Wal- 
thers,  Dorothy  Schumaker,  Churilla  Silliman, 
Gladys  Slocum  Hunt,  Eloise  Smith  Riley,  Eliz- 
abeth Van  Cleve  Giersch,  Molly  Witschief 
Wood. 

Dorothy  Aseltine  Wadsworth  and  Phyllis 
Bridger  Leathers  joined  us  at  dinner. 

Sunday  afternoon,  Margaret  Rix  Cole  served 
tea  in  her  garden  in  Newton  Centre  for  the 
Class  of  1926.  We  spent  several  hours  gos- 
siping and  taking  pictures.  And,  incidentally, 
Dorothy  Denney  Edge  (63  Clinton  Road,  Glen 


Ridge,  N.  J.)  has  fifteen  snapshots  at  either 
three  or  six  cents  apiece,  depending  on  size. 
Those  who  care  for  them,  write  to  Dorothy  and 
she  will  gladly  have  them  printed  and  mailed 
to  you. 

Sincerely, 
DORIS  SCHUMAKER  WALT  HERS, 

Secretary 

AN  "IF"  FOR  THE  ALUMNAE  OF 
1926 

{With  apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling) 

Most   affectionately   dedicated  to   M.  D.  H. 
If  you  can  feel  when  autumn  days  are  showering 
Bright  golden  leaves  so  gently  on  your  head, 
And  all  your  pals  go  tearing  off  for  Crew  days 
By  some  young  gallant  captain  led, 
If  you  can  hear  at  twilight  songs  familiar, 
Of  serenades,  and  Alma  Maters  dear, 
And  find  it  never  hard  to  sing  them  loudly 
With  youthful  voices,  ever  bright  and  clear. 
If  you  can  stand  amidst  the  chums  you  all 
Knew,  now  robed  in  gowns  you  loved  so  well, 
Singing  their  song  of  cap  and  gown  so  loyal, 
And  honored  homage  pay  they  to  Lasell, 
If  you  can  dream  back  days  of  campus  glories, 
When  you  had  scored  and  raised  your  class  to  fame, 
Go  see  new  seniors  take  away  your  laurels, 
And  play  the  game  to  win  it  for  their  name. 
If  you  can  bring  back  frequent  talks  in  chapel, 
Of  dear  Miss  Potter's  ever  tireless  hands, 
Without  a  pang  to  tear  back  to  her  guiding, 
Alas  those  days  are  gone,  just  footprints  in  the  sands. 
If  you  recall  the  spring  and  then  dear  June 
Time,  Commencement  days  and  sad,  but  true  good-byes, 
And  not  be  crushed  in  heart,  in  soul  by 
Memories,  dear  Alumnae,  you're  a  better  man  than  I. 

by  Virginia  Amos  Farrington 

1931 

With  the  arrival  of  "Gin"  Hinshaw  Wilks, 
looking  particularly  charming  and  exuberant, 
from  Sedalia,  Missouri,  the  reunion  of  the 
Class  of  1931  was  officially  opened.  Gin  left 
what  she  terms  a  "very  special  husband"  in 
Sedalia  to  drive  East  with  her  sister,  Dorothy, 
for  Lasell's  Commencement  and  31's  Reunion. 
Such  loyalty  as  that  certainly  deserves 
mention. 

Shortly  after  Gin's  arrival  came  Ruthie  Rohe, 
alias  Mrs.  John  A.  Smith,  in  time  to  help  us 
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dress  the  May  Queen  and  her  attendants.  How  beautiful  sparkling  diamond  solitaire ;  Louise 
perfectly  natural  it  seemed  to  see  Ruthie  in  Houlihan  is  busy  and  happy  in  her  work  in  Ber- 
that  setting,  and  can  we  ever  forget  her  when  lin,  N.  H. ;  Mary  Hunter  Holland  brought  pic- 
she  was  Lasell's  Queen  of  the  May  five  years  tures  of  her  beautiful  son — now  almost  two 
ago  ?  She  is  the  same  fair  Ruth,  who  since  years  old ;  Dotha  Warner  Jope  is  finding  it  quite 
graduating  with  us  attended  the  New  England  exciting  settling  her  new  apartment ;  Mim  Abbe 
Conservatory  of  Music  for  a  year,  then  trained  is  assisting  her  father  as  dental  hygienist ;  Alma 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Peter  Bent  Brig-  McKinnon  Dobra  is  successfully  combining 
ham  Hospital  and  on  February  20  of  this  year  business  and  housekeeping ;  Ruth  Tilley,  as 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  John  A.  Smith.  sweet  and  natural  as  ever,  is  busy  in  Holyoke ; 

Until  Kay  Van  Valen,  still  as  full  of  enthu-  Dottie  Wickham  and  her  family  made  a  special 

siasm,  fun,  and  personality  as  ever,  and  our  trip  to  be  with  us  for  just  the  day ;  Fran  Wheeler 

loyal   Helen   Gorham  arrived  on  second   floor  is  enjoying  her  music  teaching  in  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Bragdon,   your   correspondent   was   lost   sadly  Before  the  group  proceeded  to  the  Alumnae 

in  a  conversation  dealing  with  husbands,  bud-  meeting,  words  of  loving  greeting  and  regrets 

gets,  and  recipes ;  however,  with  the  arrival  of  were  read  from  Dorothy  Brown  Wilson,  whose 

the    above    "doves"    general    reminiscing    of  work  as  probation  officer  in  Westchester   (N. 

Lasell  was  in  order.  Y. )  County  was  too  confining  for  her  to  leave 

This  reminiscing  reached  its  climax  when  on  at  this  time ;  Ruth  Gerry  Means,  a  recent  bride, 
Saturday  at  one  o'clock  twenty-two  of  the  now  living  in  Bayside,  L.  I.  wrote,  "We're  hav- 
Class  of  '31  assembled  amid  joyous  clatter  ing  the  time  of  our  lives  fixing  up  our  sweet 
at  the  Wellesley  Inn  for  a  private  luncheon,  apartment" ;  Gin  Whitman  Cheney  is  happily 
Seated  at  the  table  with  "Miss  Mac",  as  our  married  and  is  living  in  Manchester,  N.  H. ; 
guest  of  honor  and  still  our  honorary  class  ad-  "Snooks"  Cole  Lewis  sent  regrets  from  Pitts- 
visor,  were  Agatha  Canfield,  Constance  Wit-  burgh ;  Mary  Morgan  Yarnell  from  San  Ga- 
ham,  Dot  Curtis,  Ruth  Rohe  Smith,  Virginia  briel,  California,  and  in  her  most  interesting 
Hinshaw  Wilks,  Lenna  Lyon  Hill,  Helen  Sears,  letter  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  new  home 
Virginia  Riley  Richardson,  Clara  Giarla,  Betty  they  have  recently  built — "a  veritable  doll 
Daun,  Louise  Houlihan,  Mary  Hunter  Holland,  house",  Mary  says.  Dottie  Peabody  is  busy 
Helen  Gorham,  Kay  Van  Valen,  Dotha  Warner  studying  music,  teaching  and  filling  dancing 
Jope,  Mim  Abbe,  Alma  MacKinnon  Dobra,  engagements ;  Betty  Condit  Kessel  sent  a  Spe- 
Ruth  Tilley,  Dottie  Wickham,  Fran  Wheeler,  cial  Delivery  Air  Mail,  sending  love  and  news 
and  Karin  Eliasson.  of  the  delightful  time  she  is  having  managing 

There  seemed  scarcely  time  enough  to  eat  her  new  home  and  learning  to  speak  German. 
for  we  had  to  learn  that  Connie  Witham  is  Alice  Penny  and  Fran  Wynkoop  Benjamin 
teaching  music  in  Guilford,  Maine,  and  likes  both  wanted  to  be  with  us,  and  Frannie  Long 
it  tremendously ;  that  Agatha  is  wearing  a  very  and  Mary  Hacker  were  prevented  by  business 
exciting  fraternity  pin — the  giver  a  successful  from  joining  us.  Dottie  Hall  invited  her  class- 
doctor  now  studying  in  Ireland ;  Dot  Curtis  is  mates  to  attend  her  wedding,  that  afternoon  of 
enjoying  her  work  in  Franklin,  N.  H. ;  Lenna  June  6,  to  Mr.  Malcolm  Edwin  Bottomley  in 
Lyon  Hill  has  a  very  handsome  "Dick" — which  Lawrence,  Mass. 

she  proved  by  thoughtfully  bringing  the  loveli-  Our  group  was  further  increased  when  upon 

est  wedding  pictures ;  Gin  Riley  Richardson  re-  returning  to  Bragdon  for  Alumna?  meeting  we 

luctantly  left  her  one-year-old  Peter  just  to  be  found    waiting    for    us    Libby    Leach,    Helen 

with  the  Class  of  '31 ;  Clara  Giarla  is  ably  as-  Schaack,    Ruth    Cruickshank,    Doris    Baldwin,, 

sisting  her  father  in  his  business  in  Boston;  Ruth  Winslow,  and  Marjorie  Magune  Curtis 

Betty  Daun  the  night  previous  had  received  a  with  her  adorable  son. 
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Alumnae  Meeting  was  followed  by  dinner 
after  which  we  enjoyed  Class  Night  exercises 
in  the  "new  tent." 

Eleven  o'clock  found  us  tired  but  so  happy 
in  one  of  the  smallest  yet  cozy  rooms  on  Brag- 
don's  second  floor.  Suddenly  the  phone  rang — 
long  distance — our  own  sweet  and  loyal  Raine 
Lombard  from  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  having 
just  completed  her  duty  as  director  of  a  Glee 
Club  performance  in  Westbrook,  reported, 
"I'm  on  my  way  for  '31's  fifth  reunion.  Will 
you  wait  up?" 

Of  course,  we  would  wait  up  to  honor  such 
fidelity  and  as  the  great  clock  of  the  Village 
Church  struck  three  bells,  Lasell's  '31  pledged 
again  its  loyalty,  friendliness,  and  appreciation 
of  all  for  which  Lasell  so  nobly  represents. 
KARIN  I.  ELIASSON, 

Secretary 

1935 

How  perfectly  wonderful  it  seemed  to  be 
back  at  Lasell  with  all  of  our  old  friends  again, 
especially  having  so  many  of  the  girls  of  1935 
present.  It  certainly  was  a  most  successful 
first  reunion.  We  are  very  proud  to  announce 
that  fifty-seven  of  our  class  returned  (I  rather 
imagine,  this  gives  1935  the  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  largest  groups  ever  to  celebrate  a  first 
reunion),  and  how  grand  it  is  to  realize  that 
'35  is  still  carrying  on  that  class  spirit  that 
each  and  everyone  had  during  those  two  years 
we  spent  together  at  Lasell. 

Saturday  noon,  we  had  our  luncheon  at  Brae 
Burn  Country  Club  where  once  again  we  all 
gossiped  and  laughed  as  one  big  happy  family. 
A  few  engagements  were  announced,  along 
with  our  Thelma's  marriage.  Then  each  girl 
told  what  she  had  been  doing  since  graduation. 
Our  class,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  securing  work  this  past  year  and 
those  who  went  on  to  other  schools  have  en- 
joyed it  even  though  their  thoughts  frequently 
turn  back  to  Lasell  days.  At  the  luncheon  we 
passed  around  our  "Reunion"  Book,  obtaining 
the  addresses,  engagements,  positions,  etc.,  of 
each  girl  present.     The  plan  is  to  do  this  at 


every  future  reunion  so,  Miss  Potter,  we  will 
always  have  a  written  record  of  the  doings 
of  your  '35  Doves.  We  also  agreed  to  start 
a  Round  Robin  letter  immediately. 

Class  Night  we  all  sat  together  and  many 
fond  memories  were  brought  back  of  one  year 
ago,  especially  when  we  heard  our  recessional 
tune  once  again.  We  understand  that  this  re- 
cessional is  to  be  used  at  all  future  Class  Night 
exercises. 

It  was  impossible,  of  course,  for  all  of  the 
girls  to  get  back  this  year,  but  they  sent  short 
messages : 

Pete  Swift,  preparing  for  her  sister  Betsey's 
('33)  wedding,  sent  "greetings  to  all  of  the 
others". 

Betty  Allenbaugh  just  couldn't  leave  her  new- 
ly acquired  position  as  a  model  to  make  such 
a  long  trip  East. 

Hank  Colwell  and  Fran  Findlay  were  both 
busy  with  wedding  plans  and  sent  "love  and  best 
wishes  to  the  rest  of  '35." 

Harriet  Petz  was  'way  out  at  Northwestern 
busy  with  exams,  and  hoped  we  would  all  have 
a  grand  reunion. 

Caroline  Smith,  who  plans  to  be  in  California 
for  the  summer,  and  Janice  Piper  both  sent 
regrets  and  wrote :  "Hope  you  all  have  a  grand 
First  Reunion  and  only  wish  we  could  be  there". 

Marjorie  Bouvier  Reed  and  Bette  Clark  sent 
best  wishes  to  all  those  fortunate  enough  to 
be  in  Auburndale  on  June  6. 

Charlotte  Barnes,  Ginnie  White  and  Char- 
lotte Anderson  were  also  disappointed  at  not 
being  able  to  join  '35  for  this  reunion. 

And  so,  Sunday  came  altogether  too  fast, 
bringing  to  a  close  the  week-end  we  had  all 
looked  forward  to  ever  since  last  June.  Now 
all  are  anticipating  another  such  gala  week-end 
in  June  1937. 

I  wanted  to  tell  each  girl  personally  how 
grand  it  was  to  see  her  again,  but  found  it 
quite  impossible  and  so  "Ever  Upward  and 
Onward"  is  my  closing  wish  to  each  and  every 


girl  of  '35. 


'CINDY"  KING, 
Class  Secretary 
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Atlantic  Pipe  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

237  ALBANY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pipe  Fittings  and 
Valves 

Steam  Specialties 

Tel.  Capitol  7079                             Boston  &  Lynn 

J.  Pearlstein  and   Sons 

Copper-Tinsmiths,    Platers   &   Retinners 
Sheet  Metal  Specialists 

Represented  by  Albert  A.  Pearlstein 
80  Brighton  Street       BOSTON,  MASS. 

Costumes    and     Wigs    for     the    Amateur 

Stage   Plays,   Operas,   Pageants, 

Masquerades,    etc. 

Hayden    Costume 
Company 

J.  M.  Vine,  Proprietor 
Member  National   Costumers'  Association 

786  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 

M.  F.  FOLEY  COMPANY 

"Boston's  Real  Fish  House" 

Purveyors    of    Sea    Food   to    Clubs, 
Hotels,   Restaurants,    Schools,    Hos- 
pitals,   Institutions    and    Transpor- 
tation Companies. 

COR.  FRIEND  AND  UNION  STREETS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  CAPitol  2800 

Sea  Food  from  the  Original  Source 
of  Supply 

Some  30,000                         A>     U©.  /|L^ 
knowing  Greater                  If    .^fffl 

PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 

order    their    groceries    by    telephone    from 
S.    S.    Pierce's.      Lasell    girls,    please    copy! 
Order  your  candies,  perfumes,  toiletries  and 
delicacies  from  New  England's  largest  vari- 
ety.   Ask  for  our  catalogue,  "The  Epicure." 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Stores    in    Boston,    Newton,    Brookline,    Belmont 
Telephone,    LONgwood    13  00 

PATRONIZE     OUR     ADVERTISERS 
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DWINELL-WRIGHT 

WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


Dwinell-Wright  Company 

311   Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEWTON  NATIONAL 
BANK 

384  Centre  Street  at  Newton  Corner 

An  Independent  National  Bank 
for  All  the  Newtons 

MEMBER   OF   FEDERAL   RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


NEW  ENGLAND'S 
FINEST  MILK 

That  Hood  Dairy  Products  have  been  selected 
by  Lasell  Junior  College  is  another  tribute  to 
our  reputation  for  dependability  and  high 
Quality. 


HOOD'S  MILK 


TO  OUR  MANY 


FRIENDS  AT 


LASELL 


THANK  YOU 


FRASER'S 


TOURS  EVERYWHERE 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
winter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
for  LASELL  students. 

Mrs.  Seth  C.  Bassett 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

JOHN  E.  COX 

NEWTONVILLE 
Candy  At  Wholesale 
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A  Half  Century 

of  Service   ♦    ♦    ♦ 

V^ATERING  to  the  needs  of 
publishers,  colleges,  schools,  banks  and  large 
users  of  printing  has  not  brought  us  to  our 
present  size  without  achieving  a  long  list  of 
satisfied  customers  and  loyal  friends. 
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0  Stetson  .  .  .  bootmaker  to  gentlemen,  polo  players  and  high-ranking 
officers  .  .  .  turns  out  a  few  choice  styles  for  young  women,  to  team-up 
with  sweaters  and  tweeds  and  right-looking  sports  clothes.  Like  all  good 
man-tailored  modes,  these  shoes  fit,  "set",  hold  their  shape  and  look  like 
money!  When  you're  in  Boston,  make  it  a  rule  to  glance  in  these  shops, 
and  see  what's  new  in  Stetson's. 
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•    The  college  girl  who  puts 
her  best  foot  forward  knows: 

"BOSTON'S  SMARTEST  SHOES 
COST  $2.65,  $3  and  $3.95  at 
SIEGEL'S!" 

(See   the   New   British-type    Walking   Shoe) 
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Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
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When  Boston  Was  a  Town 
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To  Miss  Elinor  Hoag 

Whose  Encouragement  and  Vision 

Annually  Lead  Junior  English 

To  Greater  Accomplishment 

The  Editors  of  The  Leaves  Respectfully  Dedicate 

This  Autumn  Issue 


EDITORIALS 


FINDING   YOURSELF 

Three  of  the  best  known  reasons  for  going 
to  college  have  one  aim, —  finding  yourself. 
You  go  to  college  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
that  will  fit  you  for  a  lifework,  to  gain  ground 
in  the  slightly  vague  realms  of  culture,  and  to 
establish  valuable  social  contacts.  But  all  these 
reasons  are  subsidiary  to  the  main  theme, — 
namely,  getting  acquainted  with  the  real  you, 
because  they  form,  as  it  were,  the  accompani- 
ment. 

In  college,  the  average  boy  or  girl  is  on  his 
own  for  the  first  time.  He  has  to  plan  his 
hours  for  work  and  play,  dispose  of  his  spare 
time,  decide  his  courses,  make  a  thousand  triv- 
ial decisions  and  a  few  important  ones  such  as 
choosing  friends,  working  out  the  codes  for 
his  present  life,  and  most  important  of  all, 
discovering  a  philosophy  of  life. 

College  opens  the  gate  to  all  these  heretofore 
dimly  known  choices  in  life.  The  freedom 
from  a  rigid  prep-school  curriculum,  and  from 
home  discipline  gives  the  first  opportunity  for 
trying  his  wings. 

Countessa  ]]/Tood 

DO  YOU  AGREE  WITH  MR.  ADLER? 

If  some  one  stepped  up  to  you  today  and 
asked,  "Freshman,  why  are  you  in  college?" 
your  reason  would  probably  differ  from  other 
peoples. 

A  languid  blonde  might  drawl  that  after 
all,  everybody  went.  That  ascetic-looking 
dreamer  might  say  that  he  was  possessed  by  a 
burning  desire  to  make  the  study  of  ancient 
Greece  his  life  work,  that  all  mankind  might 
glory  in  the  knowledge  of  that  perfect  republic. 
And  you,  an  attractive  person  of  average  intelli- 
gence, might  say  that  you  were  in  college  to 
learn  how  to  be  a  success  and  how  to  surmount 
the  obstacles  of  life. 


If,  however,  we  should  ask  that  that  eminent 
psychologist,  Alfred  Adler,  why  we  fight  to  at- 
tain a  college  education,  he  would  probably 
give  one  basic  reason.  In  his  quaint  broken 
English  he  would  say  gently,  "My  dears,  you 
all  have  inferiority  complexes.  You  feel  that  the 
distinction  of  a  degree  will  give  you  an  advan- 
tage over  those  less  fortunate  than  you  are." 

I  can  hear  your  snorts  of  "Absurd"  and 
"Ridiculous."  Consider  for  just  a  moment, 
please.  Don't  you  feel  just  a  bit  superior  when 
you  casually  mention  that  you're  terribly  rushed 
because  school  is  opening  soon?  Of  course  you 
do,  and  you  also  have  an  unconscious  wave  of 
pity  for  those  who  are  not  "in  a  terrible  rush." 
And  who,  if  she  would  only  admit  it,  does  not 
enjoy  feeling  sorry  for  another? 

Do  not  even  your  ulterior  motives  illustrate 
Dr.  Adler's  theory  ?  The  blonde  goes  to  college 
because  "Everyone  does."  If  one  didn't  go,  in 
other  words,  one  would  not  belong  in  that 
exclusive  "everybody"  category.  The  spokes- 
man for  the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles  goes  to 
college  in  order  to  tell  the  world  that  they  are 
inferior  not  to  have  known  of  this  glory  be- 
fore, and  that  you  are  a  rare  fellow  to  have 
been  able  to  recognize  its  glory. 

So  it  goes.  The  brisk  young  business  woman 
aims  to  be  the  head  of  some  firm, — to  uncon- 
sciously assert  that  she  is  inferior  to  no  one. 
And  you,  young  and  intelligent  person,  even 
you  want  to  prove  that  you  belong  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  mind. 

Barbara  Fowler 

VARIED  MOTIVES 

What  does  college  mean  to  you,  you,  and 
you?  There  could  not  possibly  be  the  same 
answer  from  everyone,  because  each  person 
values  college  for  different  reasons.  Mrs.  Van 
der  Snyder's  son  is  attending  college  to  become 
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a  football  star  at  Princeton.  Of  course  he  can- 
not take  many  subjects  because  they  might  in- 
terfere with  his  stardom.  His  course  really 
doesn't  make  much  difference  to  him  anyway, 
because  there  will  be  a  place  for  him  in  his 
father's  office  when  he  finishes. 

Then  there  is  the  Jones  boy  who  works  most 
of  his  way  through  college.  He  is  training  to  be 
a  lawyer.  He  sincerely  believes  in  justice  for 
the  people,  and  aims  to  serve  his  community. 
Many  students  whom  I  know  are  struggling  in 
vain  for  a  future  on  which  they  are  undecided. 
Others  are  sitting  back  waiting  to  be  handed 
a  position.  College  is,  for  them,  first  an  arm- 
rest. They  are  looking  for  some  one  to  provide 
for  them,  and  to  carry  their  burdens.  Little 
do  they  realize  that  their  self-reliance  is  decay- 
ing ;  that  they  should  study ;  that  studiousness 
not  only  improves  one's  grades,  but  teaches  one 
to  appreciate  values. 

June  Rogers 

YOU'VE  GOT  IT  TOO 

Everyone  is  naturally  conceited.  Some  of 
us  hide  it  better  than  others,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  free  of  it.  Every  time  we  see 
a  play,  read  a  book,  or  hear  a  song,  we  imagine 
ourselves  the  hero  or  heroine.  As  we  watch 
Joan  Crawford  portray  a  walking  fashion  plate, 
we  unconsciously  fit  ourselves  into  the  part. 
Eddie  Cantor's  jokes  are  our  jokes — only  we 
forget  the  point.  When  we  see  Fred  Astaire 
in  his  new  musical,  who  is  the  little  blonde 
girl  with  him  ?  Is  it  Ginger  Rogers  ?  It  is  not ! 
It's  you,  it's  I !  Old  and  young,  fat  and  thin, 
we  are  that  bit  of  rhythmical  humanity  dancing 
our  way  to  fame.  If  that  is  not  conceit,  what 
is? 

The  person  with  the  superiority  complex  is 
unbearably  conceited.  His  ego  has  expanded 
so  much  that  you  bump  it  every  time  you  ap- 
proach him.  He  simply  sprouts  supposed  abili- 
ty, and  he  can  say  and  do  anything  better  than 
anyone  else.  When  he  is  in  the  room,  even  the 
furniture  is  uncomfortable.  Usually  he  is  en- 
dowed with  so  much  health  that  he  makes  you 


feel  like  a  worm  for  wearing  your  rubbers. 
But  when  he  gets  a  cold — watch  out !  He'll 
want  every  specialist  in  town,  and  then  he  will 
tell  them  that  they  don't  know  their  business. 

The  person  with  the  inferior  complex  is 
just  as  bad.  In  his  case  the  conceit  is  ingrown, 
like  a  toenail,  irritating  to  walk  on.  He  creeps 
in  to  himself  to  be  sad.  He  says  everyone  looks 
down  on  him — but  as  he  is  always  hiding  close 
to  the  ground,  what  can  he  expect?  If  he  ever 
does  get  on  speaking  terms  with  you,  he  turns 
his  conceit  on  full  force.  He  asks,  "What  did 
they  say  about  me?"  And  on  and  on  he  talks 
about  himself  until  you  could  scream.  (And 
by  the  way,  the  reason  you  want  to  scream  is 
that  you  are  simply  burning  to  talk  about 
yourself) . 

The  conceit  of  the  inferiority  complex  is  al- 
most worse  than  that  of  the  superiority  com- 
plex. It's  rather  sticky  and  sweet  like  a  melted 
Hershey  bar.  After  being  with  him,  you  want 
to  go  home  and  have  a  cold  bath  and  then  a 
stimulating  fight. 

Between  these  two  cases  of  conceit  lie  the 
normal,  everyday  human  beings.  They  neither 
burst  the  room  with  their  largeness  nor  crawl 
into  a  corner  to  bite  their  nails.  But  they  are 
conceited.  They  wouldn't  be  worth  their  salt 
if  they  weren't,  because  it  is  conceit  that  makes 
personality.  Over-doses  are  bad,  but  the  right 
amount  gives  us  spirit,  just  as  the  right  amount 
of  soda  makes  the  difference  between  a  flat 
yellow  mixture  and  Coca  Cola. 

TRAVEL    ALONE 

In  a  world  of  political  scramble,  graft,  and 
huge  corporations,  there  is  slight  hope  for 
embryonic  secretaries,  nurses,  teachers  and  the 
like  in  their  respective  fields  without  an  in- 
troduction of  some  merit!  It  has  now  become 
almost  universal  to  cling  hopefully  to  one's 
friends  and  friend's  friends  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  a  foothold. 

However,  in  some  cases,  the  most  talented 
and  gifted  individuals  may  also  possess  a  nature 
which,  because  of  its  shortcomings,  may  con- 
stantly demand  the  prodding  and  fortification 
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of  a  stronger  personality.  In  such  an  example, 
there  is  an  excuse  for  lack  of  independence.  But 
any  normal  person  who  allows  another  more 
fortunate  acquaintance  to  make  easy  the  road 
to  success  will  soon  chafe  at  the  ropes  which 
bind  her.  An  occasional  bump  in  the  road  is 
truly  interesting. 

Basically,  it  is  natural  for  human  beings  to 
seek  security ;  but  with  this  fundamental  fear 
satisfied,  unrest  at  restrictions  is  apparent. 
Young  people  should  and  must  taste  the  re- 
ward of  self-accomplishment,  and  should  veer 
away  from  the  weak,  I-have-a-pull  outlook 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  our  modern  psychology 
today. 

OUR  WORLD  WITHIN 

We  are,  from  birth,  endowed  with  certain 
physical  aspects  and  characteristics  which  our 
friends  and  acquaintances  at  length  accept  at 
face  value.  We  desire  respect,  love,  and  praise. 
Acknowledgment  as  "individuals"  is  our  aim. 
Gradually  we  adopt  a  code  of  conduct  which, 
we  feel,  brings  us  nearer  to  those  we  wish  to 
impress.  Like  small  children,  we  find  that  cer- 
tain things  attract  attention.  If  repetition  brings 
further  success,  we  continue  our  little  act  until 
no  response  is  forthcoming. 

In  this  manner  we  are  also  testing,  sometimes 
unconsciously,  any  attributes  which  we  may 
have  at  our  command.  But  how  often  a  certain 
role  is  forced  upon  us !  We  then  fear  that 
revelation  of  our  innermost  desires,  standards, 
and  ideas  would  detract  from  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. We  argue  that  a  sudden  change 
in  ideals  and  personality,  however  true,  would 
be  looked  upon  as  false  by  the  very  friends  we 
wish  to  have  accept  them. 

Blindly  we  push  on,  until  we  ourselves  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  thoughts  wishing  expression. 
And  yet — our  world  within  should  be  a  beauti- 
ful thing. 

Last  summer  I  saw  Norris  Dam,  hidden  in 
the  rolling  Tennessee  Hills.  That  structure  is 
a  magnificent  feat  of  engineering,  the  result 
of  years  of  detailed  planning,  careful  construc- 
tion, and,  above  all,  vision.  It  was  built  for  a 


long  future,  taking  four  years  for  completion. 
Almost  three  hundred  feet  high,  it  stretches 
nearly  one  half  of  a  mile  between  two  hills. 

Moreover,  this  mighty  enterprise  was  raised 
from  the  river  bed  in  five-foot  concrete  blocks, 
a  thought-provoking  fact,  holding  a  potential 
philosophy  of  life. 

If  a  man's  life  can  be  thought  of  as  a  com- 
plete unit  with  just  such  a  firm  foundation, 
with  an  ideal  toward  which  he  can  strive,  each 
day's  life  will  be  filled  with  purpose. 

College  years  are  a  perfect  setting  from 
which  to  derive  a  life-purpose,  presupposing  a 
firm  foundation  of  heredity  and  background. 
It  has  been  said  that  as  a  person  is  in  college  so 
he  will  continue.  Here  he  can  determine  his 
goal,  and  keep  thereafter  always  before  him  the 
ideals  of  his  youth.  In  striving  for  that  goal 
and  working  toward  it,  he  will  make  innumer- 
able small,  seemingly  irrelevant  deeds  into  a 
pattern  of  honor  and  faith.  He  can  feast  his 
mind  upon  the  glories  of  art  and  literature 
during  these  college  years,  making  his  life  in 
essence  a  beautiful  experience  which  is  one 
small  part  of  the  intricate  and  immense  pattern 
of  the  universe.  The  beauty  shining  within  him 
will  shed  a  glow  over  family  and  friends.  He 
will  see  during  his  college  years,  the  magnifi- 
cent procession  of  great  figures  in  literature 
and  history  of  days  long  lost  by  this,  he  will 
forge  his  own  destiny. 

Patterns  are  inescapable.  Therefore,  one 
should  make  the  pattern  of  life  clear  and  firm. 

Like  the  Norris  Dam,  a  personality  can  be 
fortified  from  within  to  endure  the  test  of  time. 

Countessa  Wood 

APATHETIC  YOUTH 

With  all  the  stewing  around  the  United 
States  is  doing,  it  is  likely  to  wake  up  some 
day  and  find  its  goose  cooked.  As  things  stand 
now,  affairs  are  in  a  half-baked  condition.  Mr. 
Phineas  Q.  Public  realizes  that  something  must 
be  done,  and  having  effected  this  splendid  de- 
duction, sits  back  to  let  someone  else  do  it. 
Now  is  the  time  when  all  self-respecting  youth 
should  come  to  the  aid  of  itself !     Instead  what 
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does  it  do?  It  goes  on  letting  the  older  gen- 
eration muss  up  the  land  that  is  youth's  heritage. 
The  apathetic  attitude  assumed  by  young  peo- 
ple towards  public  affairs  is  astonishing.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  they  do  not  understand  how 
closely  these  public  affairs  are  allied  with  their 
private  lives  ?  Or  are  they  waiting  for  the  shock 
of  having  the  comfortable  routine  of  these  pri- 
vate lives  upset  before  they  open  their  eyes  and 
discover  that  they  have  handed  the  government 
over  to  a  coterie  of  politicians  whose  policies 
are  not  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
individual. 

Youth's  ideas  are  highly  respected  by  would- 
be  statesmen.  How  far  could  Hitler  have  gone 
without  the  combined  forces  of  German  youth 
behind  him  ?  If  a  nation  has  not  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  young  people  supporting  it,  it  will  wither 
up  and  die ;  for  the  young  men  and  women  of 
today  must  take  responsible  positions  tomor- 
row. Disinterestedness  will  not  prepare  our 
future  statesmen  to  perform  their  duties  very 
satisfactorily. 

Not  one  of  the  young  people  can  "pooh 
pooh"  and  say,  "That  doesn't  affect  me.  I'm 
never  going  to  be  a  public  servant."  Whether 
they  are  a  public  officer  or  a  private  citizen 
they  still  have  to  vote.  On  one  side  of  the 
equation  is  the  intelligence  of  the  voters,  and 
on  the  other  the  efficiency  of  the  government. 
If  John  Doe  is  owner  of  a  shoe  factory  and 
interested  in  high  tariff,  let  him  vote  for  a 
candidate  who  advocates  high  tariff  instead  of 
sitting  home  on  election  day  and  allowing  the 
party  bosses  to  have  their  paid  stooges  elect  a 
man  who  wants  free  trade.  Should  the  youth 
almost  ready  to  vote,  or  already  voting  turn 
out  at  every  election,  maybe  the  big  political 
machines  would  get  discouraged  in  their  efforts 
to  put  men  in  office  who  are  the  choice  of  only 
minorities.  A.  S.  B. 


LOUISE  H.  TARDIVEL 

President  of  the  Senior  Class 

A  MATTER  OF  HONOR 

A  sense  of  the  honorable  may  often  be  a  di- 
rect result  of  an  overdeveloped  and  exquisitely 
sensitive  New  England  conscience.  Such  a  con- 
science may,  nevertheless,  prove  dogged,  and 
serve  the  purpose  well.  It  might  also  be 
termed  a  sense  of  duty  in  some  individuals. 

Honor  should  be  as  natural  as  breathing  if 
not  disturbed !  Any  focus  placed  upon  it  may 
lead  to  a  devil-may-care  attitude.  This  attitude 
may  be  assumed  by  a  person  who  is  attempting 
to  be  blase  in  the  eyes  of  an  imaginary 
audience,  or  may  arise  from  selfconsciousness. 
How  often  a  student  will  produce  a  scheme  to 
mislead  an  instructor  purely  because  some  re- 
striction has  been  placed  upon  her  honor. 

If  the  value  of  honor  could  be  accepted  en 
masse,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  disturb- 
ing others  in  an  attempt  to  punish  a  very  small 
minority. 
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EVER  ONWARD  SAILS  LASELL 

Again  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel  un- 
der whose  management  Lasell  girls  and  their 
friends  have  travelled  so  delightfully  and  profit- 
ably for  some  years  has  planned  a  most  at- 
tractive Lasell  European  Tour  for  the  summer 
of  1937. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Constance  Blackstock, 
who  for  many  years  has  so  successfully  organ- 
ized a  Lasell  party  but  this  year  is  taking  a 
leave  of  absence  in  India,  the  group  will  be 
organized  by  Miss  Karin  I.  Eliasson,  Lasell 
'31,  now  a  member  of  Lasell's  faculty.  Miss 
Blackstock  plans,  however,  to  meet  the  group 
abroad  and  return  to  the  States  with  them. 

The  itinerary  planned  for  next  summer 
proves  unusually  interesting  from  the  moment 
the  group  sails  on  June  29  on  the  Statendam 
until  its  return  the  last  of  August.  They 
will  first  visit  Plymouth,  Stonehenge,  War- 
wick, Oxford,  spending  four  days  in  London; 
then  on  to  the  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  Volen- 
dam,  taking  the  steamer  down  the  Rhine  to 
Heidelberg;  into  Switzerland  to  Interlaken, 
Scheidegg,  Lucerne,  stopping  in  Munich  for  a 
few  days.  From  there  a  trip  down  the  Danube 
takes  them  to  Vienna,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Naples,  from  which  place  visits  are  made 
to  Pompeii,  the  Amalfi  Drive,  Sorrento,  Capri, 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Nice.  Thence  back  to  Paris, 
where  they  spend  a  week  prior  to  sailing  for 
home  on  the  Volendam. 

This  is  the  complete  tour,  but  special  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  suit  the  tastes  and 
purposes  of  those  who  so  desire.  The  girls  who 
are  particularly  interested  in  art  will  find  the 
complete  tour  most  worth  while. 

This  popular  and  well  planned  University 
Vacation  Tour  is  designed  especially  for  men 


and  women  still  in  college  or  recently  graduat- 
ed, in  order  to  form  a  homogeneous  group. 
The  tour  is  open  to  Lasell  girls,  and  their 
friends  even  though  they  may  not  be  members 
of  our  school  family. 

For  further  information  address 

Miss  Karin  I.  Eliasson 
Lasell  Junior  College 

Auburndale,   Massachusetts 


HEADS  OF  SPORTS:  Marjorie  L.  Gilbert,  Crew; 
Dorothy  E.  Forsstrom,  Archery;  Louise  Hedlund, 
Tennis;  Ann  Robertson,  Swimming;  Irene  Dreis- 
sigacker,  Basketball;  Louise  H.  Tardival,  Soccer; 
Margery  Fothergill,  Riding;  Rae  B.  Salisbury,  Base- 
ball ;  Marian  Sleeper,  Hockey ;  Edythe  Cummings, 
Track. 

These  crisp,  New  England,  fall  days  are 
bringing  the  whole  school  out  in  the  open  for 
sports.  Hockey  and  Soccer  lead  in  popularity 
with  a  great  many  candidates  out  for  both.  The 
golf  course  is  proving  quite  popular  this  fall  ; 
and  tennis  of  course  is  played  by  a  great  many 
girls.  Riding  is  a  perennial  favorite  and  this 
fall  a  novelty  feature  was  a  "breakfast"  ride. 
The  party  left  at  5  :45  getting  back  to  Bragdon 
for  breakfast  at  7 :30.  A.  A.  elections  were  held, 
and  the  head  proved  to  be  Marian  Sleeper,  'Z7 
a  day  student  from  Brookline,  Mass.  All  Lasell 
is  "sporting"  this  fall  and  enjoying  the  oppor- 
tunity of  plenty  of  time  outdoors  with  plenty  of 
things  to  do. 

Genevieve  Hackett 


NARRATIVE 


I  WAS  A  BRIDE 

It  was  a  warm  autumn  night,  and  the  lovely 
old  enclosure  of  the  club  known  as  the  Swiss 
Chalet,  walled  in  by  richly  dark  facades  like 
those  of  a  palace,  with  mellow  softened  glows 
of  light  gleaming  through  the  arches  of  the 
arcades  below,  had  a  quality  of  splendor  and 
radiance.  It  seemed  to  suffuse  the  gaiety  at 
the  clubhouse  with  some  deeper,  richer  sense 
of  stately  old-time  grandeur.  The  great  surge 
of  high  spirits,  the  hubbub  of  voices  and 
gay  laughter  all  gave  an  effect  of  being  subdued 
gradually  to  silence  as  the  "Wedding  March" 
began  to  play.  Standing  in  an  upstairs 
room,  a  bit  nervous  from  the  excitement, 
my  blood  ran  first  warm,  then  cold.  Maids 
and  friends  had  fluttered  about  arranging 
the  train  and  veil  of  my  wedding  dress  just 
so.  The  ivory  satin  gown  with  a  veil  of  tulle 
made  a  lovely  combination.  The  cap  was 
trimmed  with  pearls  and  orange  blossoms.  My 
bridesmaids  wore  scarlet  velvet  gowns  with 
shoulder-length  veils  of  brown  tulle.  Such  a 
confusion  there  was !  In  only  a  few  minutes  I 
would  be  slowly  walking  down  the  aisle  to  the 
altar.  Oh,  it  seemed  so  incredible,  but  it  was 
true! 

Glancing  in  the  mirror  for  the  last  time  be- 
fore I  went  downstairs,  I  made  sure  that  the 
vision  which  I  beheld  was  really  I  and  not  an 
angel  from  heaven,  as  I  felt.  After  being  con- 
vinced it  was  nobody  but  me,  I  left  the  room 
and  crossed  the  balcony,  where  upon  looking 
down,  I  gazed  into  the  faces  of  a  maze  of 
people  seated  in  groups.  I  continued  around 
the  balcony  to  the  broad  stairway,  and  some- 
how, with  trembling  knees,  reached  the  bottom. 
The  weight  of  the  train  and  the  long,  flowing 
veil  sent  little  thrills  playing  tag  up  and  down 
my  spine.  My  searching  eyes  soon  fell  upon 
him.  He  was  there  at  last,  and  nodded  and 
smiled  with  dancing  eyes  to  approve  my  ap- 


pearance. Six  ushers  in  pairs  proceeded  down 
the  aisle  ahead  of  me,  with  two  bridesmaids 
following.  With  each  step  my  heart  pounded, 
but  not  in  time  with  the  music.  It  jumped  by 
leaps  and  bounds  ahead  of  the  time  my  feet 
were  trying  to  keep. 

Curious  strangers  craned  their  necks  to  take 
in  all  the  details  of  the  bridal  party.  The  ushers 
and  my  attendants  separated  for  me  to  pass. 
Up  to  the  steps  of  the  altar  I  went.  Then,  after 
turning  slowly  for  the  audience  to  see  my 
gown,  I  began  to  retrace  my  steps.  There 
would  be  no  ceremony,  you  see,  for  it  was  not 
a  real  wedding.  It  was  only  a  fashion  show. 
But  I  am  sure  I  experienced  all  the  emotions 
that  any  bride  ever  could.  It  was  my  first  time 
as  a  bride,  and  perhaps  the  nearest  I  may  ever 
come  to  being  one,  but  it  seemed  so  real.  Ex- 
citement surged  through  my  veins  till  the  white 
lilies  in  my  arms  began  to  quiver.  Friends  re- 
marked that  I  acted  as  if  it  were  my  own  wed- 
ding, and  I  agreed.  Everyone  has  his  or  her 
own  thrilling  moments,  but  I  sincerely  believe 
that  being  a  bride  was  the  biggest  thrill  I  ever 
had,  or  ever  shall  have,  until  the  next  time. 

June  Rogers 


THAT  WILDCAT 

I  was  simply  aching  to  see  the  Wildcat.  The 
first  day  had  been  stormy  and  although  it 
cleared  that  night,  there  was  no  moon.  We  went 
out  into  the  black  starry  night,  and  sat  on  a 
cold  stone  bench  and  stared  expectantly  into 
the  darkness.  Our  eager  eyes  perceived — 
nothing.  We  were  conscious  of  some  immense 
dark  shapes  all  about  us,  but  they  faded  into 
the  darkness  above  and  were  lost  to  us,  yet 
still  there. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  it !  That  magnificent 
Wildcat !  I  gaped  at  its  size  and  I  gasped  at 
its  beauty.  I  could  hardly  wait  to  ascend  the 
trail  to  its  summit.   Hastily  tucking  a  moun- 
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taineer's  breakfast  inside  my  belt  I  returned  to 
the  spot  from  which  I  had  first  viewed  the 
object  of  the  day's  conquest,  a  glorious  moun- 
tain rising  nearly  straight  up  into  the  bright 
blue  of  that  September  morning.  Twin  lakes 
sparkled  below  my  feet,  and  mighty  mountains 
towered  above  my  head.  I  was  in  my  glory. 

It  is  fortunate  that  I  can  now  remember  that 
my  feet  itched  to  be  on  the  way ;  for  before  we 
had  vanquished  that  bristling,  fire-spitting 
Wildcat  they  felt  quite  subdued. 

If  you  have  never  fallen  up  one  side  of  a 
mountain  and  bounced  from  tree  to  tree  down 
the  other,  you  have  missed  a  most  delightful 
opportunity  to  make  yourself  exceedingly  lame. 

We  struggled  most  valiantly  up  the  side  of 
Wildcat  mountain  for  about  an  hour.  We  rested 
and  staggered  on.  Our  only  compensation  was 
the  awe-inspiring  beauty  of  the  view  about 
us.  After  a  short  climb  we  reached  what  seemed 
to  be  the  top  of  the  beast's  left  ear.  But  alas, 
it  was  to  be  many  a  weary  hour  before  we 
reached  that  part  of  his  anatomy.  We  went 
down  a  little  way,  then  up-up-and-down  again, 
but  not  for  far.  I  flopped  on  to  an  old  log  to 
rest,  confident  that  this  Wildcat  either  had  a 
rocky  back  bone  or  about  fifteen  kittens. 

Did  you  know  that  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  world  on  September  sixteenth?  Well,  it 
did.  I  know,  for  it  was  on  that  day  that  I  came 
three  times  as  far  down  a  mountain  as  I  went 
up.  When  I  finally  found  the  bottom  of  the 
world,  somewhere  down  by  China,  I  couldn't 
walk  on  it.  The  level  ground  came  up  to  meet 
my  feet  too  soon,  and  badly  jarred  my  teeth 
and  my  already  wobbly  knees. 

As  I  stood  in  the  cooling  mists  of  Glen  Ellis 
falls  and  looked  back  at  my  latest  conquest, 
one  of  the  most  precipitous  climbs  in  the  White 
mountains,  and  then  down  at  my  trembling 
knees  and  scuffed  boots,  I  thought  of  what  my 
Dad  has  often  told  me :  "There  are  three  kinds 
of  fools,  Nan:  the  plain  fool,  the  darn  fool,  and 
the  mountain  climber." 

Oh,  yes,  I'm  going  back. 

Nancy  Carruthers 


THE  BOARDWALK 

Mr.  Jones  carefully  lifted  the  panama  out  of 
its  box  and  placed  it  with  austere  dignity  on 
his  head.  Then  straightening  his  thin,  bent 
shoulders  he  gave  himself  one  last  look  in  the 
mirror. 

"Pretty  spry  for  an  old  fellow !"  he  told  the 
image  looking  proudly  back  at  him.  Picking 
up  the  cane  that  rested  on  the  bureau,  he  strode 
out  of  the  bright,  sunlit  room  and,  licking  the 
door  after  him,  went  blithely  down  the  stairs. 
In  the  front  hall  he  paused,  spying  his  land- 
lady through  the  portieres  of  the  sitting  room. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Flannigan,"  he  said  loudly,  "if 
any  one  calls,  I'll  be  back  before  dark." 

"Yes  indeed,  Mr.  Jones.  I  suppose  you're 
off  for  the  boardwalk  now,  aren't  you?" 

"Right  you  are,  Mrs.  Flannigan,"  he  an- 
swered her  gaily.  "The  day  is  too  beautiful  to 
be  wasted  inside." 

"Well,  have  a  good  time.  I'll  keep  your  sup- 
per for  you  until  you  get  back." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Flannigan." 

Mr.  Jones  was  glad  that  the  season  was  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  warrant  his  flannels  and 
panama.  He  felt  almost  young  as  he  climbed 
the  ramp  to  the  boardwalk. 

Puffy  clouds  streaked  with  gold  from  the 
setting  sun  drifted  peacefully  in  the  warm  blue 
sky.  From  the  ocean  a  cool  salt  breeze  gently 
lifted  damp  curls  from  the  brow  of  a  pretty 
girl  in  a  white  bathing  suit,  and  playfully 
tugged  at  the  white  slacks  of  a  very  large 
woman,  making  them  billow  voluminously 
about  her  fat  legs.  Mr.  Jones  breathed  deeply 
the  refreshing  tang,  and  headed  for  the  bench 
where  he  always  sat  to  observe  the  people. 
Early  evening  was  certainly  the  best  time  to 
come,  he  thought.  Then  all  the  excursionists 
leave  the  beach  and  stroll  along  the  boardwalk. 
Why  it  actually  creaked  with  the  weight  of 
the  crowd  that  sauntered  along  its  weatherbeat- 
en  planks.  Delighted,  half-fearful  screams, 
wafted  from  the  direction  of  the  roller  coaster, 
mingled  with  the  busy  chatter  of  the  promenad- 
ers,  and  the  increasing  thunder  of  the  incoming 
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tide  boomed  approvingly  on  the  hard,  gray 
sand.  It  was  Sunday,  the  day  when  the  board- 
walk vendors  sold  enough  hot  dogs  and  post- 
cards to  make  up  for  a  whole  week  of  slack 
business. 

Mr.  Jones  settled  back  comfortably  and  pre- 
pared to  be  entertained.  He  wondered  what 
the  boys  in  his  geometry  class  would  think  if 
they  could  see  him  now.  He  chuckled  to  him- 
self. They  would  never  suspect  that  the  old 
duffer  had  so  much  life  and  dash.  He  was  really 
a  dual  personality,  the  dry,  withered  geometry 
professor  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  of  leisure  on  the  seventh. 
He  felt  that  he  was  distinguished  in  his  flan- 
nels and  the  panama.  The  latter  had  been  very 
expensive  when  he  had  bought  it  years  ago. 
That  just  served  to  show  that  it  was  really  an 
investment  to  buy  only  the  best.  He  glanced 
around  him  appreciatively.  This  was  an  ideal 
spot  to  observe  life.  It  was  a  large  stage,  and 
everyone  was  an  actor  with  only  Mr.  Jones  for 
audience.  He  watched  a  young  man  pushing 
a  baby  carriage,  and  smiled  indulgently  at  the 
half-filled  milk  bottle  protruding  conspicuously 
from  that  industrious  father's  hip  pocket.  "Ah 
youth,  youth !"  he  sighed.  But  he  was  not  sad ; 
for  he  felt  that  he  was  young,  in  spirit  at  least. 
"A  person  is  as  young  as  he  feels,"  he  told 
himself  jovially.  He  could  appreciate  youth  and 
its  small  problems.  He  sympathized  with  them, 
on  Sundays  at  any  rate,  when  they  were  not 
harassing  him  with  spitballs  and  poorly  pre- 
pared lessons.  But  then,  he  must  not  think  of 
the  geometry  class  because  it  cast  a  shadow 
over  his  pleasure.  His  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  boy  and  girl  who  were  walking  toward  his 
bench.  "Ah,  good,  good,"  he  thought.  He  loved 
to  have  people  share  his  bench  so  that  he  could 
hear  them  talk.  From  the  fragments  he  over- 
heard he  could  build  up  stories,  some  happy, 
others  tragic.  Now  he  anticipated  an  amusing 
half  hour  or  so.  They  were  lovers  from  all 
appearances,  and  lovers  were  always  interest- 
ing. 

"But  Jack,  I  tell  you  I  can't  marry  you  now," 


the  girl  was  insisting.  "There's  Mother  .  .  .  .  " 

"Nancy,  darling,  if  she  .-..." 

"Hush,  Jack !  I  do  believe  that  old  freak 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bench  is  listening  to 
us.  "Oh,"  she  giggled,  "look  at  his  hat.  Isn't  it 
funny,  all  curled  up  around  the  edges.  And  his 
pants," — she  had  difficulty  restraining  her- 
self ; —  "his  flannels  are  positively  yellow.  I 
wonder  if  he  bought  them  in  the  gay  nineties! 
Come  on,  Jack,  it's  getting  late.  Let's  have  a 
cone  and  then  go  home." 

Mr.  Jones  rose  stiffly  from  the  bench.  It  was 
quite  chilly.  He  had  been  foolish  to  wear  the 
flannels  so  soon.  He  supposed  he  would  have 
an  attack  of  rheumatism  to  pay  for  his  folly. 
He  walked  slowly  back  to  the  boarding  house 
and  started  climbing  the  stairs  to  his  room. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Jones,"  Mrs.  Flannigan  came  run- 
ning out  of  the  kitchen,  "I  have  your  supper 
waiting  for  you,  if  you  don't  mind  coming  out 
in  the  kitchen  to  eat  it." 

"I  don't  believe  I  want  it,  Mrs.  Flannigan, 
thank  you."  And  Mr.  Jones  proceeded  up  the 
stairs.  Unlocking  the  door,  he  entered  the 
dusky  room.  Removing  the  panama  from  his 
head,  he  carefully  placed  it  in  its  box. 

Adelaide  Bull,  1936 


I5CATTERJN6  LEAVE 


A  SHEEP  IN  WOLF'S  CLOTHING 

I  was  dangling  my  feet  from  the  corral  fence 
as  he  tottered  toward  me  on  his  dainty  high 
heels. 

A  red  bandanna  was  knotted  around  his 
scrawny  neck  and  he  wore  a  weather-beaten 
sleeveless  leather  vest  over  a  faded  blue  shirt. 
Beaded  leather  chaps  encased  his  bow  legs,  and  a 
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pair   of  fringed   gauntlet   gloves   flapped   from 
his  high  boots. 

A  broad  leather  belt  encircled  his  slender 
hips,  and  from  it  there  dangled  a  revolver.  A 
gleaming  white  ten-gallon  Stetson  hat  (the 
one  big  investment  of  most  cowboys)  was  set 
at  a  rakish  angle  on  his  head. 

"Here,  at  last,"  I  thought  admiringly,  "is  a 
bona  fide  cowhand ;  a  real  hardened  man  of  the 
Old  West." 

Just  as  he  came  abreast  of  me  he  stopped, 
spat  through  a  gap  in  his  yellow  teeth,  and 
drawled,  "Say,  babe,  you  from  Joisey?  I  seen 
the  license  on  your  car.  Pleeztameetcha ;  I'm 
from  Hoboken !" 

Rosetta  Case. 


ON  WEARING  NEW  SHOES 

Yesterday  I  was  fitted  to  a  pair  of  new 
shoes.  They  were  a  little  tight  at  the  heels,  and 
the  toes  were  stiff  but  I  had  the  guarantee  of  the 
salesman  that  they  would  soon  get  used  to  my 
feet.  They  are  very  uncomfortable  now ;  but 
when  they  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
shape  and  the  kinks  of  my  feet,  they  will  be 
among  my  best  friends. 

Isn't  that  the  way  with  new  acquaintances? 
At  first  they  seem  out  of  place.  We  dislike  them 
and  try  to  avoid  them,  but  they  gradually  gnaw 
into  our  lives.  Slowly  the  dark  cloud  of  dislike 
blows  over  and  they  appear  a  shining  light  in 
our  lives.  Thus  those  who  may  at  one  time 
have  been  despised  by  us  are  now  our  dearest 
friends. 

However,  there  is  one  big  difference  be- 
tween shoes  and  friends.  When  the  shoes  get  old 
and  have  served  their  master  well,  they  are 
thrown  aside  and  soon  forgotten.  But,  a  real 
friend  once  made  is  always  a  friend. 


From  my  earliest  childhood  the  necessity  of 
always  telling  the  truth  has  been  impressed  upon 
me.  To  do  my  parents  justice,  I  must  admit 
that  tact  was  stressed,  too.  However,  I  must 
have  overlooked  that  little  item. 

I  suppose  the  very  fact  that  I'm  conscious 
of  my  fault  is  a  step  toward  reform.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  know  I  hurt  people,  I 
simply  cannot  resist  giving  cynical  unsolicited 
opinion. 

If  you  would  help  a  girl  with  a  real  desire 
to  defeat  her  worst  enemy,  here  are  instructions : 
The  next  time  you  see  her  eyes  glint  and  the 
right  corner  of  her  upper  lip  curl,  recognize 
these  symptoms  and  gently  but  firmly  mutter 
through  your  teeth  "Can  this  candor,  or  you'll 
be  Lasell  Public  Enemy  Number  One !" 

Anonymous 


MY  WORST  ENEMY 

I  don't  know  of  a  person  who  has  more 
good  old-fashioned,  rip-snorting  enemies  than  I 
have.  I  just  seem  to  plow  through  life  making 
enemies  right  and  left  and  it's  not  because  I 
mean  to.  At  the  root  of  all  this  colossal  un- 
popularity is  my  worst  enemy,  my  own  out- 
spokenness. 


DAY   STUDENT  LIFE 

The  daily  rush  for  school  is  on!  Cars  pour 
onto  the  main  routes  leading  to  Lasell  from 
the  various  surrounding  suburbs,  and  slowly 
the  parking  space  fills  up.  All  makes  and 
description  of  cars  are  driven  in  by  the  day- 
students.  Radios  blare  forth  the  piece  of  the 
day,  time  signals,  news  flashes,  and  advertise- 
ments of  all  sorts.  Cigarettes  are  hastily  ex- 
tinguished, books  are  gathered,  doors  slam,  and 
classrooms  are  entered. 

The  boarders  undoubtedly  often  wonder  how 
"the  other  half  lives."  School  days  consist  of 
classes,  studying,  dates,  and  rather  pointless 
rushing  about.  Week-ends  bring  home  and  out 
of  town  football  fetes-dances  before  and  after 
hours  of  mad  cheering  that  leave  voices  hoarse 
for  Monday  recitations ;  proms  and  their  ac- 
companying thrills,  and  relatives'  visits,  long 
dreaded,  and  requiring  much  recuperation. 

Lasell  undoubtedly  means  as  much  to  a  day 
student  as  to  a  boarder,  despite  the  fact  that 
her  college  connections  are  not  quite  as  close. 
Teas,  dances,  class  meetings,  and  firm  friend- 
ships between  the  two  sets  all  make  for  a  deep 
loyalty  and  liking  for  Lasell  that  they  share 
equally  with  the  resident  students. 

Isabel  Wyatt 


ESSAYS 


"ROOF  TREE" 

(Thoughts  suggested  by  John  Burroughs' 
essay. ) 

"One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  is  to 
build  a  house  for  one's  self.  There  is  a  peculiar 
satisfaction  even  in  planting  a  tree  from  which 
you  hope  to  eat  the  fruit,  or  in  the  shade  of 
which  you  hope  to  repose.  But  how  much  great- 
er the  pleasure  in  planting  the  roof-tree,  the 
tree  that  bears  the  golden  apples  of  home  and 
hospitality,  and  under  the  protection  of  which 
you  hope  to  pass  the  remainder  of  your  days !" 
When  you  actually  see  the  gaunt  framework  of 
the  house  you  have  dreamed  about,  worked 
for,  and  planned  in  every  detail,  rapidly  take  on 
shape  and  reality  then  you  can  appreciate  the 
pride  of  possession  that  comes  to  only  those 
who  build  their  own  homes.  Transient  dwellers 
who  move  restlessly  from  apartment  to  apart- 
ment can  never  enjoy  the  feeling  of  security 
and  permanence  that  comes  with  owning  a 
home.  Nor  can  those  who  merely  live  in  a 
house  which  is  the  fruit  of  another  man's  toil 
and  effort  ever  know  the  exhilaration  of  watch- 
ing their  private  castle  gradually  forming,  rock 
by  rock,  and  timber  by  timber.  "I  notice  how 
eager  all  men  are  in  building  their  houses,  how 
they  linger  about  them,  or  even  about  their 
proposed  sites.  When  the  cellar  is  being  dug, 
they  want  to  take  a  hand  in  it ;  the  earth 
evidently  looks  a  little  different,  a  little  more 
friendly,  congenial,  than  other  earth." 

Of  course  you  build  to  suit  your  own  tastes 
and  desires ;  and  in  a  subtle  way  you  express 
your  personality.  You  hope  that  the  results  of 
your  labors  will  gradually  wear  and  weather 
to  blend  with  their  surroundings  rather  than 
run  the  gauntlet  of  their  existence  as  a  blot  on 
the  landscape.  "Indeed,  to  build  a  house  that 
shall  not  offend  the  wise  eye,  that  shall  not  put 
Nature  and  all  her  gentle  divinities  to  shame, 


is  the  great  problem.  In  such  matters,  not  to 
displease  the  eye  is  to  please  the  heart." 

Strength  and  simplicity  will  give  more  charm 
to  a  house  than  all  the  ornate  fagades  and 
lacey  woorwork  ever  did.  The  Parthenon  in 
all  its  plain  and  regal  beauty  is  a  symbol  of 
dignity  and  repose,  even  in  ruins ;  but  the  gin- 
ger-bready  architecture  of  the  Victorian  age  is 
passe  only  a  comparatively  few  years  after  its 
reign.  A  house  must  fit  into  its  background  to 
be  truly  beautiful,  and  Nature  in  all  her  loveli- 
ness is  very  simple. 

Adelaide  Bull,  1936 


TRIFLES 


Why  is  it  that  life  is  usually  thought  of  in 
terms  of  its  biggest  ingredients,  love  and  death? 
W7hy  do  we  think  that  our  personalities  are 
molded  only  by  these  two,  for  we  are  all  quite 
mediocre  individuals,  with  only  occasionally  a 
flare  up  or  down.  We  walk  the  same  path, 
and  do  the  same  things  day  in  and  day  out.  WTe 
eat,  sleep,  and  breathe  in  much  the  same  way 
as  our  ancestors  did  before  us,  back  and  back. 
Therefore  we  can  make  observations  and  com- 
pare things  like  this  "love  and  death"  idea.  I'll 
grant  you,  love  and  death  are  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  life,  but  they  do  not  alone 
make  up  life.  Love  is  transcendent  and  takes 
one  high  above  one's  own  mediocrity.  Death 
carries  one  far  below.  But  have  you  ever  known 
a  normal  person  who  has  been  in  a  transcen- 
dent state  all  his  life ;  or  in  an  abyss  of  despair  ? 

It  really  is  not  likely,  and  that  is  why  I  can- 
not say  that  life  is  made  up  of  death  and  love. 
What  of  the  "in  between"  the  time  that  plays 
the  most  important  part  in  making  up  the  real 
you.  For  there  is  not  enough  of  death  and  love 
in  our  ordinary  life  to  complete  it  and  round 
it  out. 

You  ask,  "What  then  is  life  made  up  of,  and 
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why  ?  If  there  is  not  enough  in  such  gigantic 
things  as  love  and  death  to  fill  our  lives,  what 
does  fill  the  gaps?"  The  answer  is:  trifles.  Tri- 
fles determine  not  only  our  personality,  but 
whether  we  are  happy  or  unhappy.  The  whole 
thing  really  works  out  quite  systematically. 
Your  parents  were  first  attracted  to  each  other 
by  trifles  such  as  a  smile,  a  word,  a  song.  And 
then  you  yourself, — it  is  a  lucky,  yet  trifling 
thing  that  you  are  you,  and  not  some  monstros- 
ity gibbering  in  a  mad  house.  The  genes  of  your 
parents  might  have  shifted  into  a  different  com- 
bination— a  millionth  of  an  inch  difference, — 
a  trifling  difference. 

Then  in  your  development,  a  loud  noise 
startling  you  may  "fear-condition"  you  for  life. 
The  violets  worn  once  by  a  beloved  mother 
may  linger  in  your  subconscious  only  to  re- 
assert themselves,  in  your  choice  of  a  wife,  a 
wife  who  uses  violet  perfume. 

Your  very  soul  is  not  your  own.  It  is  a 
conglomeration  of  ideas  and  trifling  incidents 
massed  together  to  form  you ! 

Barbara  Fowler 


LIFE'S  AUTUMN 

In  the  autumn,  leaves  fall  thick  and  fast 
from  their  mother  trees.  They  have  clung  to 
their  protection  as  long  as  they  were  able,  and 
now  they  go — to  be  supplanted  by  others — 
younger  and  fresher.  So  men  cling,  with  their 
respective  frail  tendrils  connecting  them  with 
the  mortal  world  as  long  as  they  are  able,  but 
eventually  they  too  must  go,  to  give  way  to 
rising  tides  of  youth.  As  long  as  man  and  leaf 
can  cling  tenaciously  to  their  holds,  weak  as 
some  may  be,  they  are  safe ;  but  once  they  let 
go  they  are  helpless,  and  wither  away  to  dust. 

As  men  retain  their  grasps,  some  strong 
and  determined,  others  faltering  and  weak, 
their  patterns  for  living  are  wondrously  dif- 
ferent. Here  is  one  who  plods  evenly  along; 
desiring  little  and  only  too  often  getting  less 
than  he  desires.  He  hangs  on  in  desperation. 
Coward  that  he  is,  he  dreads  what  is  to  come, 
and  dares  not  look  back  or  straight  forward, 
but  only  at  his  little  "today".  He  is  the  one  the 


world  scorns,  yet  makes  use  of  in  its  own 
cruel  and  often  not-too-subtle  way.  He  is  the 
one  to  whom  "wild-cat"  schemes  appear  plausi- 
ble, and  the  one  to  whom  "confidence  men" 
turn  in  their  fleecing  projects  when  larger  game 
is  unavailable.  Poor  little  atom,  he  moves 
stumblingly  onward,  not  seeing  deliberately 
planned  pitfalls. 

Here  is  another  who  lives  a  turbulent,  gay 
and  burning  life.  He  is  carefree ;  thinking  only 
of  self  throughout  his  days,  and  often  getting 
more  than  he  bargained  for.  In  college,  he  em- 
ploys "trots",  the  help  of  his  hero-worshipping 
friends,  and  his  family's  influence  and  money 
to  gain  his  ends.  Later,  he  unthinkingly  scat- 
ters broken  hearts  behind  him,  lives  the  life  of 
a  man-about-town,  joins  the  best  clubs  in  his 
city,  has  the  best  job,  and  eventually  marries 
some  nice  girl  to  whom  he  may  bring  misery 
and  disgrace.  His  appealing  tongue  and  shrewd 
mind  get  him  out  of  many  an  escapade,  and 
obtain  him  undeserved  forgiveness  from  all 
sides.  In  reality,  he  gets  less  from  life  than  the 
poor  little  plodder,  but  he  gets  his  small  lot  in 
such  a  grandiloquent  manner  that  he  is  envied 
by  all,  and  pitied  only  by  the  few  who  know 
him  and  his  kind. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  strives  unceasing- 
ly for  a  worthy  goal.  He  is  thoughtful,  gener- 
ous, ambitious,  and  honest.  In  his  college  days 
he  scorns  the  worthless  idler,  ranks  high  among 
his  fellow-students,  and  fits  himself  for  business 
and  life.  Later,  he  makes  an  enviable  place  for 
himself  in  the  rush  of  the  business  world,  is  an 
honorable  member  of  his  clubs  and  fraternity, 
and  is  respected.  He  trifles  with  no  precious 
human  passion  or  affection  ;  and,  never  realiz- 
ing his  worth,  hesitates  to  offer  himself  and  his 
life  to  any  woman.  When  finally  he  marries  a 
person  of  like  calibre,  their  life  together  is 
ideal.  Their  home  is  built  upon  their  joint  fine- 
ness, sensibilities,  and  esteem  for  one  another. 
Too  bad  this  man  has  so  few  equals ! 

Comes  the  inevitable  day  when  all  of  these 
must  go.  The  plodder  hesitates  to  relinquish 
his  hold.  He  fears  the  end  and  what  it  brings. 
To  him  the  after  life  is  a  dim,  fearful  place, 
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and  he  trembles  as  he  feels  a  hand  close  upon 
his  shoulder.  The  idler  wearily  lets  go  his  hold, 
and  sinks  fast  into  unconsciousness.  He  knows 
little  and  cares  less  what  comes  after  death. 
It  is  the  sleep  he  longs  for.  To  the  third  man, 
who  "built  his  house  upon  a  rock",  the  end 
is  the  ideal  way  to  go  out  after  a  perfect  life. 
He  has  his  own  convictions  about  the  hereafter, 
and  he  welcomes  it. 

And  so  they  go — leaves  to  the  ground,  men 
to  their  coffins  and  tombs.  No  matter  how  -life 
is  lived,  the  end  begins  the  same  for  all.  What 
comes  after  depends  as  much  upon  each  as 
did  his  mortal  existence. 

Isabel  Wyatt 


STORM  IN  THE  TROPICAL  SWAMPS 

The  heavy  heat,  and  the  blinding  sunlight 
fade  before  the  purple,  scudding  clouds,  the 
sudden  shriek  of  the  pouncing  wind.  The  rain, 
a  vast,  drenching,  thunderous  curtain  over- 
whelms one,  obscuring  the  sun,  coming  over 
the  landscape  as  a  hand  passed  before  a  light. 
The  rain  brings  its  own  music,  loud,  vibrant, 
bending  to  its  will  the  swaying  tropic  verdure 
in  its  path.  It  floods  the  road ;  the  mangrove 
swamp  becomes  a  blur.  The  world  is  water,  as 
with  a  final,  heaven-splitting  crash  of  thunder, 
the  curtain  is  drawn  back  as  suddenly  as  it 
fell,  to  reveal  the  washed  new  scene.  The  world 
steams,  and  the  deep  blue  of  a  tropic  sky  is 
again  peaceful  overhead. 

Countessa  Wood 


usually  receives  the  remark  in  a  very  doubtful 
manner,  and  wonders  whether  she'd  think  the 
same  if  she  felt,  just  once,  how  much  it  really 
did  hurt. 

Nevertheless,  it  really  is  no  fun  to  have  to 
discipline.  I  learned  this  through  bitter  ex- 
perience. One  evening  when  I  was  feeling 
unusually  energetic  and  ambitious,  I  determined 
to  teach  my  Boston  Terrier  pup  how  to  sit 
up.  I'd  been  to  the  theatre  and  seen  a  trained 
dog  team  do  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  I  could 
see  so  reason  why  an  intelligent  dog  (or  so  I 
thought)  couldn't  learn  the  one  simple  little 
trick  of  sitting  up.  I  started  out  by  sitting 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  holding  a  can  of  dog  food, 
and  shouting  alternately  at  the  dog  to  sit  down 
when  he  stood  up,  or  to  sit  up  when  he  lay 
down.  I  had  intended  to  reward  his  successful 
attempts  with  a  little  food  so  that  he  would 
understand  how  beneficial  it  was  to  do  what 
I  asked.  Two  hours  later,  there  could  be  found 
on  the  kitchen  floor  a  full  can  of  dog  food,  a 
completely  exhausted  dog  trainer,  and  a 
thoroughly  disgusted  dog.  It  was  then  that  I 
learned  there  are  two  sides  even  to  the  problem 
of  discipline.  Although  it  is  very  unpleasant 
to  be  trained  or  punished,  it  is  even  more  un- 
pleasant to  have  the  responsibility  of  being  a 
disciplinarian. 

Shirley  Hanson 


DISCIPLINE 

The  word  "discipline"  is  usually  associated 
with  something  very  unpleasant.  We  have  all 
been  trained,  scolded,  taught,  and  reproved 
throughout  our  childhood,  always  accompanied 
by  the  words,  "It's  for  your  own  good."  I 
am  sure  the  average  person  has  found  this  most 
distasteful,  and  has  tried  to  evade  it  in  one 
way  or  another. 

However,  did  you  ever  think  that  perhaps 
the  person  on  the  other  end  is  having  as  un- 
pleasant time,  too?  Mothers  often  tell  theii 
children  when  they  must  punish  them,  "This 
hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you."     The  child 


ON  DRAWING  PICTURES 

Every  man  is  an  artist  in  his  own  way, 
whether  he  is  a  tradesman  or  a  member  of  one 
of  the  professions.  I  don't  suppose,  though, 
that  the  artists  of  yesterday  would  consider 
these  upstart  amateurs  eligible  to  their  rank. 
But  no  matter  what  their  environment,  they 
all  have  one  thing  in  common;  they  all  draw 
pictures. 

These  people  can  be  classified  into  a  number 
of  different  types.  Some  members  of  our 
population  are  "Circle  Blackers."  At  the 
theatre,  while  waiting  for  the  second  act,  they 
must  do  something  besides  gossip  and  fill  up  on 
chocolates.  Therefore,  out  come  the  ever- 
sharps,  and  they  set  to  work  filling  in  the  round 
spaces  of  the  O's,  A's,  and  D's.     The  capital 
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letters  become  individual  fantasies  with  frond- 
like lines  and  intricate  shadings  which  even 
a  master  printer  might  envy.  By  and  by,  in 
their  eyes,  they  have  created  masterpieces  of 
art.  But  to  anyone  in  the  distance,  the  "sketch" 
is  about  as  handsome  as  bands  on  a  girl's  teeth. 
This  individual  deserves  to  be  patted  on  the 
back — hard! 

'Phone  booths  from  the  outside  maintain,  in 
general,  a  dejected  appearance.  But  the  in- 
terior, with  its  amateur  art  gallery,  boasts  a 
fascination  all  its  own.  Picture  on  the  left  a 
political  sign,  "Vote  for  Smaltz."  In  its  pres- 
ent state,  the  picture  of  this  adventurous  politi- 
cian could  not  be  recognized  even  by  his  best 
friend.  An  artist  has  been  there! — a  villainous 
character  who  would  be  pigeon-holed  as  a 
"Booth  Marker."  By  the  next  booth  users,  the 
determined  Mr.  Smaltz  has  been  transfigured 
into  a  mournful  apparition  resplendent  in  a 
handlebar  mustache,  dark  glasses  and — heaven 
forbid — a  goatee! 

Some  people  wouldn't  think  of  mutilating  a 
sign  in  such  a  grandiose  manner,  and  content 
themselves  by  simply  adding  a  Clark  Gable 
mustache.  These  species  are  called  "Mus- 
tachios." 

There  are  also  "Opticians,"  "Eye-lash  Ad- 
justers," "Nasal  Augmenters,"  and  "Hair 
Teasers." 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  "Interior  Deco- 
rating Scrawlers"  if  we  passed  them  by.  They 
are  the  black  coffee  drinkers,  nervous  types 
who  mark  up  everything  handy.  They  draw 
endless  lines,  boxes,  circles,  and  funny  little 
faces  which  even  four-year-olds  could  better. 

This  marking  up  of  subjects  is  not  a  fad, 
for  every  one  does  it.  It  is  a  common  ailment. 
I,  myself,  have  caught  the  disease  with  a  dif- 
ference. My  specialties  are  profiles. 

Virginia  Amesbury 


ous  traffic  congestions.  To  follow  one  of  these 
rocky  trails  to  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  on  a 
sharp,  clear  autumn  day,  brings  one  into  com- 
munion with  Nature's  most  vivid  self. 

Small  pebbles,  relics  of  another  era,  jostle 
and  cry  as  the  firm  rubber  tires  of  the  modern 
vehicle  crush  them  into  the  finely  grained  sand. 
They  chatter  as  they  are  tossed  together,  and 
those  of  lighter  weight  fly  up  in  the  currents  of 
air  following  the  car.  Along  the  edge  of  the 
road,  a  chipmunk,  nervous  and  eager  in  move- 
ment, darts  across  the  path.  Squirrels  hop  from 
branch  to  branch;  partridges  cause  leaves  to 
fall  as  they  stir  among  the  gay  foliage. 

The  wind  has  a  phraseless  melody  in  the 
Fall  as  it  plays  with  the  dry  leaves,  sending 
them  whirling  in  bright  groups.  During  a  calm 
in  an  autumnal  wood,  one  is  moved  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  great  depth,  which  is  well  understood  if 
one  is  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  plaintive 
peal  of  a  country  church  bell.  Far  in  the  dis- 
tance woodlands  dispense  with  color  in  the 
twilight  of  the  day,  but  in  its  stead  rises  the 
aroma  of  pine  needles  and  the  late  wild  flower. 

Nature's  appeal  to  our  senses  makes  country 
scenes  particularly  enticing.  On  an  unfrequent- 
ed road-way  we  are  able  to  enjoy  these  beau- 
ties to  the  utmost. 

Nancy  R.  Maguire 


ROADWAYS 

Country  roadways  in  New  England,  narrow 
and  winding  though  they  are,  form  a  quiet  and 
picturesque  escape  from  the  shrill  clamor  of 
harsh  automobile  horns,  and  unpleasant,  gase- 


AUTUMN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Little  purple  asters  beside  the  road,  clematis 
blossoms  with  fairy-wing  petals,  arching  and 
trailing  and  dropping  softly  toward  the  earth 
like  a  wedding  veil ;  fragrance  of  grapes  ripen- 
ing in  the  warm  sun ;  yellow  elm  leaves  scat- 
tered in  the  streets ;  scent  of  hickory  nuts  and 
wood  fires ; — all  these  show  that  a  New  Eng- 
land autumn  is  at  hand. 

Who  can  help  longing  to  be  out  under  the 
clear  blue  skies  in  the  bright,  sparkling  morn- 
ings, or  dreaming  in  the  joyous  atmosphere  of 
golden  afternoons,  or  inhaling  deeply  the  frosty 
evening  air  after  early  sunsets  ? 

What  inspiration  it  is  to  stand  on  a  hill  top, 
watching  the  soft,  damp  fog  rolling  in  from  the 
harbor,  smelling  the  east  wind  which  whispers 
of  low  tide,  fishing  boats,  the  sea. 
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All  the  little  creatures  of  the  wood  are 
strangely  silent.  A  squirrel  may  frisk  about, 
busily  storing  acorns  in  hollow  trees  and  cor- 
ners of  fences.  A  few  lonely  sparrows  may  sit 
quietly  in  the  thorn  trees.  Otherwise  all  is  very 
still,  save  for  the  song  of  an  occasional  cricket, 
or  the  harsh  cry  of  a  blue  jay  telling  that  sum- 
mer is  ended. 

Laura  Huegle 


self.  He  feels  that  he  is  one  of  the  youngsters, 
that  "he  understands  them  better  than  their 
parents,"  and  in  general  he  won't  admit  that  he 
ought  to  be  at  his  club  playing  billiards  rather 
than  at  a  football  dance  chasing  colored  bal- 
loons. This  perpetual  adolescent  is  a  shopworn 
relic  of  the  terrible  twenties :  he  hasn't  faced 
himself  for  what  he  is :  a  middle-aged  man. 

Countessa  Wood 


PERPETUAL  ADOLESCENTS  PERPETUAL  ADOLESCENTS 

( The  following  essays  were  suggested  by  an  You  can  recognize  them  at  some  little  dis- 

article  about  a  vociferous  minority  among  col-  tance,  these  perpetual  adolescents.  They  have 

lege  alumni.)  a  certain  "hail  fellow"  appearance  that  makes 

Perpetual  Adolescents  are  omnipresent  in  the  your  back  involuntarily  shudder  from  the  men- 
annals  of  College  football.  It  is  a  pity  that  tal  slap  when  you  meet  them.  They  are  the 
they  cannot  be  confined  to  these  realms  of  fellows  that  rouse  themselves  into  a  frenzy  at 
youth.  In  a  stadium,  a  fur  coat  and  a  congenial  football  games  with  the  aid  of  a  pint  of  Scotch, 
bottle  cover  the  slight  disadvantages  of  a  pro-  They  are  the  "contact  men"  who  seek  out  new 
truding  abdomen  and  a  hairless  pate.  But  this  and  promising  prospects  for  their  Alma  Mater 
type  of  person  pervades  all  walks  of  life,  mak-  (long  may  she  flourish  with  winning  teams  and 
ing  a  laughing  stock  and  a  general  nuisance  of  new  swimming  pools.) 
himself.  And  yet,  can  you  help  liking  these  adoles- 

He  is  the  man  who  wants  to  organize  every-  cents  ?  There  is  such  an  air  of  little  boy  bravado 

one  into  one  big  happy  family.  He  loves  get-  about  them  that  one  excuses  their  foibles  with 

togethers,  and  he  has   a  passion  for  making  a  shrug,  as  one  would  excuse  the  pranks  of  a 

stupid  speeches  clothed  in  more  stupid  jokes  Penrod.  They  are  generous  and  forgiving :  and 

when  no  one  has  the  foresight  to   stop  him.  sometimes,  when  not  too  proud  of  their  own 

He  always  urges  the  boys  to  stay  for  just  one  prowess,  amusing. 

more  hand,  regardless  of  irate  wives.  His  own  They  make  their  way  in  the  world  sometimes 

wife  is  in  a  constant  state  of  frenzy  over  his  much  better  than  those  who  may  be  termed 

bringing  home  to  dinner,  unannounced,  total  "Adults."  They  turn  into  bankers,  lawyers,  and 

strangers ;  over  the  probability  of  his  offending  politicians.  And  they  marry.  They  marry  girls 

the  dignity  of  her  Mother's  school-girl  friend,  who  idolize  them,  girls  who  protect  them  from 

Aunt  Hetty,  and  over  the  total  disregard  his  the  cruel  realization  of  their  own  mediocrity, 

amiable    disposition    has    for    other    people's  However,  it  has  been  proved  that  if  the  wife 

rights.     Notwithstanding    his    mature    years,  of  one  of  these  men  "lets  him  down" — tells 

he  always  plays  six  sets  of  tennis  or  thirty-  him  just  what  she  thinks  of  his  childishness, 

six  holes  of  golf,  only  to  be  irritable  for  the  he  feels  intensely  hurt.  For  his  ego  is  dented, 

rest   of   Sunday.    He    slaps   newly   sunburned  and  a  perpetual  adolescent  cannot  stand  having 

backs,  and  teases  sensitive  children.  He  is  ever  his  ego  even  scraped, 

ignorant  of  his  blunders.  So  you  have  them, — the  physically  mature 

The   perpetual   adolescent   is    f orty-ish,    in-  yet  mentally  immature  members  of  society ;  un- 

clined  to  obesity,  and  usually  lovable  and  kind,  able  to  look  life  squarely  in  the  face,  yet  valua- 

But   he   has   forgotten   that  youth   belongs   to  ble  to  us  simply  because  it  is  necessary  to  have 

another  generation ;  that   his  joie  de  vivre  is  all  kinds  in  the  world, 

rather  a  pathetic  imitation,  fooling  only  him-  Barbara    Fowler 
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In  a  recent  Assembly  period  lasting  twenty- 
five  minutes,  every  Lasell  girl  was  asked  to 
write  on  one  of  tzventy  suggested  topics.  The 
editors  of  the  Leaves  have  chosen  the  follow- 
ing articles  for  publication. 

A  VISIT  TO  A  HISTORICAL  SHRINE 

The  United  States  to  a  great  many  people 
seems  cluttered  up  with  numerous  reminders 
of  battles,  forefathers,  or  great  men  of  decades 
ago.  Living  in  New  England  as  I  do,  and 
travelling  through  the  eastern  seaboard  states, 
I  have  seen  many  of  these  reminders  of  histori- 
cal incidents  or  figures.  The  one  monument 
that  really  inspired  me,  made  me  feel  all  prick- 
ly inside,  was  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

It  is  a  spacious  monument  set  up  on  a  rise 
of  ground  with  immense  sturdy  pillars  support- 
ing it.  One  must  climb  many  steps  to  reach  the 
citadel,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  these  steps 
were  the  ones  Lincoln  had  to  climb  all  through 
his  life  in  order  to  reach  his  place  of  rest 
at  the  top.  When  you  enter,  you  are  confronted 
with  the  massive  figure  of  one  of  the  most 
beloved  men  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
sculptor  certainly  has  accomplished  his  master- 
piece in  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  One 
would  almost  think  he  had  actually  known 
Lincoln, — he  has  portrayed  his  features  so 
vividly.    The  pose  seems  so  characteristic. 

As  you  walk  around  reading  the  many  beau- 
tiful inscriptions,  the  vastness  of  the  place 
compels  you  to  whisper  to  your  companions  or 
even  walk  on  tiptoe.  I  hope  that  all  these 
people  who  scoff  at  our  historical  shrines  will 
visit  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  because  after- 
wards I  am  sure  they  could  never  scoff  again. 

Louise  Tardivel 


actuality  of  perfection  in  all  minutes  of  living; 
it  implies  the  ubiquitous  presence  of  controlled 
gayety,  an  all-inclusive  thoughtfulness,  a  com- 
plete comprehension  of  situations,  a  directness 
of  character  all  blended  together  to  produce 
that  which  is  ever  a  dream,  that  which  may 
never  exist. 

Lasell  a  Utopia? — while  multitudes  in  the 
world  without  are  in  utter  poverty.  Lasell  an 
isolated  Utopia  ? — while  cities  are  dripping  with 
crime  and  illegal  enterprises.  The  thought  of 
allowing  oneself  to  express  the  desire  to  form 
even  imaginatively  a  Utopia  in  a  particular 
district  is  repellent.  If  a  Utopia  is  to  be  made, 
make  it  where  it  is  most  needed, — trudge  down 
into  the  slums,  wallow  around  in  their  filth  and 
degradation ;  they  do,  they  have  to.  That  is 
the  place  where  a  Utopia  is  needed, — not  La- 
sell. 

Elizabeth   Clark 


COULD  LASELL  BE  A  UTOPIA? 

When  the  question,  "Could  Lasell  be  a 
Utopia?"  first  registered  on  our  minds  it  made 
us  perfectly  furious !  The  idea  of  asking  such 
an  impertinent,  illogical  question  caused  us 
to  want  to  give  an  equally  impertinent  and  il- 
logical answer. 

In    speaking   of    a    Utopia,    one    infers   the 


MY  MIND  IS  A  JUNGLE  OF  IDEAS 

I  was  not  born  with  stability.  I  know  this, 
and  yet  during  the  nineteen  years  of  my  life 
on  this  earth,  I  have  done  very  little  to  acquire 
stability.  Always  I  think  there  will  be  tomor- 
rows when  I  can  start,  by  hard  practice,  to 
make  my  mind  behave  like  a  coordinated 
machine,  not  like  the  jerky  handle  of  the  farm- 
yard pump.  This  mind  of  mine  today  reminds 
me  of  a  punched-in  tin  can,  a  leaky  one  at  that, 
with  holes  on  the  sides  and  bottom  as  well  as 
the  top.  It's  not  well  ordered.  Thoughts  and 
impressions  skip  in  througn  the  bottom,  and 
get  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  sieve-like  holes 
of  the  sides.  Once  inside  they  are  still  at  a 
loss,  and  either  churn  madly  around,  or  go 
totally  asleep  because  of  lack  of  stimulus. 

Your  mind,  dear  reader,  is  made  up  of 
squares  with  well  ordered  little  openings 
wherein  march  your  thoughts  in  precise  lines. 
These  thoughts  remain  on  their  proper  shelves 
to  serve  your  every  purpose.  Like  soldiers 
they  obey.  They  are  so  unlike  the  carefree 
vagabonds  that  dwell  within  my  cranium.  Did 
you  see  the  pink  elephants  in  the  sky  last  night  ? 
Of  course  not, — no  sane  person  would. 

Helen  Raymond 
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MY  MIND  IS  A  JUNGLE  OF  IDEAS 

Some  times  I  wonder  just  what  sort  of  per- 
son I  really  am.  Certainly  I'm  not  convention- 
al (however,  I  surprise  myself  at  times  with 
my  own  prudery). 

Music,  for  instance  has  never  been  arranged 
in  definite  files  in  my  mind.  My  oh-so-distant 
Spanish  blood  makes  me  feel  passionately  for 
tangoes.  On  the  other  hand  Wagner,  Bach 
and  Beethoven  often  inspire  me.  Yet,  I 
couldn't  be  happy  without  occasionally  hearing 
Cab  Calloway. 

I  suppose  I  should  be  ashamed  to  admit  it 
but  painting  bores  me.  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  it,  and  I  have  a  fairly  good  understand- 
ing of  it.  Nevertheless  I  feel  a  definite  glow 
when  I  look  at  something  by  Otto  Soglow. 

I  am  decidedly  cynical  when  it  comes  to  love. 
I  don't  think  it's  the  moonlight  and  roses  af- 
fair it's  supposed  to  be,  and  I  scorn  moon-eyed 
lovers.  I  think  I  think  this  way  and  I  want 
to  think  this  way ;  yet  to  my  immense  disgust, 
my  own  knees  go  watery  at  the  thought  of  one 
certain  man. 

Clothes  amuse  me;  you  can  make  or  break 
a  personality  with  them. 

Food  annoys  me :  I  love  it,  eat  it,  and  gain 
weight. 

Religion  is  something  I  hardly  dare  to  think 
about.  I've  read  the  Bible  four  times,  attend 
church  regularly,  say  my  prayers  each  night. 
Yet  I'm  not  good. 

I  like  People.  People  don't  like  me.  I  laugh 
at  People. 

Someday,  maybe,  my  thoughts  will  get 
straightened  out ;  though  I  hope  they  don't.  At 
least  I  don't  bore  myself.  I'm  too  busy  trying 
to  decide  what  I  really  think,  on  a  subject,  and 
what  I  want  to  think. 

I'm  lonely,  because  I  am  mentally  isolated 
from  people ;  but  I'm  not  unhappy.  I  like  my- 
self! 

Anonymous 

My  mind  is  a  jungle  of  ideas;  it  is  filled 
with  a  mad  ..confusion  of  thoughts.  Unhappy 
ones,  gay  ones,  worried  ones,  chasing  one  an- 
other around  inside  of  me.     I  am  like  a  bell; 


when  an  idea  or  thought  strikes  me,  I  quiver 
according  to  the  force  and  mood  of  the  blow. 
My  mind  is  restless,  never  still ;  it  is  filled  with 
doubts  and  uncertainty,  love  and  sorrows. 
This  wild  confusion  is  the  clapper  in  the  bell 
of  me,  ever  ringing,  ringing.  Like  the  dreary 
clang  of  a  bell  buoy,  incessant  and  lonely,  I 
am  smothered  by  a  fog  of  doubt.  My  moods 
come  and  go  with  this  fog,  but  it  is  ever  present 
in  minute  particles  that  hover  around  me. 

Anonymous 


HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  THE  SUMMER 
BACKSTAGE 

One  of  the  highlights  of  my  summer  ap- 
peared in  the  fascinating  world  of  the  theatre. 
Though  the  whole  six  weeks  that  I  worked  in 
a  summer  theatre  were  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive,  the  most  interesting  time  was 
the  one  week  I  worked  backstage  during  the 
performance.  I  was  the  assistant  electrician, 
a  highly  flattering  title.  The  job  was  not  too 
confining.  The  electrician  in  a  summer  thea- 
tre is  the  Jack-of-all-trades.  He  is  called  upon 
to  do  jobs  that,  while  certainly  not  electrical, 
do  not  come  under  anyone  else's  jurisdiction. 

Monday  night  was  opening  night,  although 
the  cast  claimed  that  it  was  usually  dress  re- 
hearsal. As  the  production  of  the  week  was 
"Bird  in  Hand,"  a  two-set  show,  there  were 
a  great  many  last  minute  duties.  My  main 
duty  was  to  fix  the  plugs  in  the  switchboard  in 
their  proper  pockets,  and  to  check  all  the  stage 
lights  and  make  sure  they  were  working.  If 
a  stranger  had  ventured  backstage  that  Mon- 
day night,  he  might  have  distinguished  the 
following  phrases  in  the  bedlam  of  sound : 
"Mac,  help  me  with  this  flat" — "No,  the  table 
belongs  here"- — -"Lights  in  the  dressing  rooms, 
please" — "Is  Charlie's  car  outside?" — "Ada, 
turn  on  the  X-rays" — "The  tea  is  in  the  whis- 
key bottles" — "What  kind  of  a  house  is  it?" — 
"Mac,  lift  the  ceiling" — "George,  the  lamp  is 
broken" — "Ten  minutes'  warning,  down 
there !"  By  that  time,  the  stranger,  if  he  hadn't 
gotten  tired  of  being  jostled,  would  probably 
have  left  thinking  that  we  were  crazy. 

Finally  everything  was  ready,  and  the  cur- 
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tain  rose.  Act  I  was  ghastly!  !  One  of  the 
older  actors  forgot  his  lines  continually,  and 
began  to  take  everyone  else's  instead.  The 
audience  seemed  to  enjoy  the  comedy,  however, 
and  certainly  laughed  at  more  lines  than  we 
did.  In  the  intermission  I  had  to  reset  the 
whole  switchboard,  which  I  did  in  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  I  put  the  wrong  lights  together. 
The  scene  shifting  was  going  badly,  and 
reached  its  climax  when  six  people  took  out  a 
window  and  all  six  walked  away  at  the  same 
time,  letting  the  window  break  with  a  fearful 
crash.  At  that  moment  I  pulled  one  of  the 
switches,  leaving  the  stage  in  total  darkness. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  all  this  had  occurred 
in  ten  minutes.  But  then  the  gong  rang  for 
second  act. 

Ada  Epstein 


I  still  have  the  little  leaflet,  with  its  cover 
of  blue  and  white  adorned  with  silver  camels, 
to  remind  me  of  this  day. 

Laura  Lindsay  Huegle 


ONE  CHERISHED  MEMORY  OF 
CHILDHOOD 

One  memory  of  early  childhood  which  I 
hold  dear  is  that  of  a  late  afternoon  on  the  day 
before  Christmas.  It  was  about  four-thirty, 
and  in  Copley  Square  there  was  a  bustling,  yet 
strangely  hushed  atmosphere.  Twilight  was 
quickly  descending,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
puffy  snowflakes,  which  dropped  silently  from 
the  gray  sky  beyond  the  steeple  of  Trinity 
Church. 

As  we  walked  up  the  steps  towards  the  mas- 
sive church  doors, — my  mother,  my  aunt,  a 
young  cousin  and  I- — we  could  hear  the  organ 
playing.  We  found  seats  in  the  balcony,  and 
I  remember  what  a  sense  of  awe  swept  over 
me  as  I  watched  the  Christmas  pageant  walk 
slowly  up  the  aisle  toward  the  altar, — Mary 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  dressed  in  the 
long  robes  of  that  country;  Joseph  with  his 
staff,  and  finally  the  wise  men  with  their  gold 
caskets  and  jewels,  and  the  shepherds  dressed 
in  their  shaggy  fur.  The  church  was  very 
dark  except  for  the  few  candles  on  the  altar 
and  by  the  pillars.  How  beautiful  it  was  to 
watch  the  peaceful  scene. 

Then  we  sang  Christmas  carols,  joyous 
carols,  carols  that  made  you  remember  the 
snow  softly  swirling  around  the  church  steeple. 


ONE  CHERISHED  MEMORY  OF 
CHILDHOOD 

In  all  the  years  I  shall  live,  I  shall  never 
forget  the  Christmas  I  spent  in  Germany.  The 
German  Christmas  celebration  is  unlike  that 
in  America.  The  week  before  Christmas  is  a 
happy  one,  spent  in  buying  presents,  useful 
ones,  for  the  poor  people.  On  the  Eve  of 
Christmas,  the  presents  which  our  household 
bought  were  gathered  into  one  large  basket, 
with  all  kinds  of  fruit,  food  and  delicacies 
placed  on  top  and  tied  on  the  sides.  Our  family 
and  relatives,  on  this  night  numbering  about 
twelve,  walked  to  the  home  of  a  poor  family. 
There  were  seven  children  and  the  mother  in 
the  house  all  asleep.  When  we  arrived  in  front 
of  the  house,  we  each  lit  a  candle  we  had  been 
carrying,  and  in  a  double  line  marched  into 
the  house  singing,  "Stille  Nacht,  Heilige 
Nacht."  The  children  came  downstairs,  a  piti- 
ful sight.  Such  appreciation  and  gratitude 
shone  in  their  faces.  With  eager  hands  they 
opened  their  presents  one  after  another,  while 
the  mother  fell  to  her  knees  thanking  God  for 
making  this  Christmas  happy. 

With  tears  streaming  down  our  faces  we 
left  the  now  happy  home,  with  the  sudden 
realization  of  our  own  more  fortunate  lot. 
This  one  night  will  remain  in  my  memory  for 
ail  time ;  and  whenever  I  get  angry  or  disagree- 
able because  I  cannot  have  what  I  want,  I  think 
of  these  poor  children  who  needed  so  many 
things.  Then  my  wish  seems  so  little,  so  small. 

Marie  Bruns 


A  TRAGEDY  AVERTED 

The  saving  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Heiser,  recent 
author  of  An  American  Doctor's  Odyssey, 
during  the  tragic  Johnstown  flood,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  averting  of  a  tragedy.  If  Dr. 
Heiser  had  been  enveloped  in  that  swirling 
mass  of  destruction,  the  lives  of  many  sufferers 
from  dread  diseases  might  have  been  despaired 
of. 
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The  dam  in  that  small  Pennsylvania  town 
broke  when  Dr.  Heiser  was  still  a  youth.  He 
recalls  that  the  river  had  been  rising.  This, 
however,  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  river 
had  become  swollen  often  before.  But  on  this 
occasion  his  father  had  called  to  him  from 
an  upstairs  window  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
old  barn.  The  youth  obeyed.  A  second  later 
he  realized  the  cause  for  his  parent's  excite- 
ment. Coming  toward  him  was  a  black  mass, 
with  trees,  housetops,  screaming  townsfolk, 
and  debris  tossing  about.  At  first  glance  he 
didn't  recognize  it  as  water,  but  was  conscious 
of  the  fact  when  a  few  seconds  later  his  own 
location  was  completely  uprooted,  and  became 
a  part  of  the  destructive  tide.  From  one  roof 
to  another  he  leaped  as  the  water  bore  him 
downstream.  At  nightfall,  he  and  a  dozen 
refugees  had  reached  the  roof  of  a  once  promi- 
nent structure  in  the  village.  Relief  came  in 
the  morning — relief  and  pathos.  For  it  was 
the  sorrowful  duty  of  the  youth  to  visit  the 
morgues  and  discover  the  body  of  his  mother. 
His  father  was  never  identified. 

The  tragedy  left  a  deep  scar  on  the  boy.  For 
he  had  seen  the  spread  of  disease  after  the 
flood,  and  the  suffering  that  the  unfortunates 
endured. 

Nancy  Maguire 


reveal  one's  character,  one's  self.  Yet  all  voices 
are  not  to  be  shared  with  the  world.  When 
we  feel  we  must  escape,  that  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  voices  of  the  world,  we  cannot  escape 
every  voice.  For  always  and  forever  we  must 
live  with  the  voice  of  our  conscience,  our  soul. 

Betty  Lloyd 


VOICES 


Every  day  we  hear  voices,  voices — always 
voices.  How  they  elate  us,  irritate  us,  distract 
us,  amuse  us,  bewilder  us,  charm  us !  Voices 
of  friends,  voices  of  enemies ;  clear  voices,  hus- 
ky voices ;  loud  voices,  faint  voices ;  shrill 
voices,  musical  voices ;  happy  voices,  sad 
voices ;  anxious  voices,  calm  voices — always, 
wherever  we  are. 

Some  voices  put  us  in  ectasy ;  they  are  so 
charming,  so  rich  in  quality  as  though  coming 
from  the  soul.  Some  voices  carry  power  and 
emphasis ;  others  seem  to  lack  character  en- 
tirely, they  are  so  inexpressive  and  meaning- 
less. Some  voices  fill  one  with  happiness  or 
sorrow;  they  have  a  contagious  quality  which 
helps  the  listener  to  share  an  emotion. 

Voices  are  revealing  as  few  things  are.    They 


FALL   INTO   WINTER 

The  tang  of  autumn,  its  brilliant  skies  ; 
its  sharpened  winds,  stripping  the  trees  of  their 
dying  leaves,  and  leaving  the  branches  bare 
and  thin ;  the  smoke  of  burning  leaves  and 
the  silhouetted  figures  of  men  in  their  light ; 
the  plop  of  apples,  the  patter  of  acorns,  the 
harvesting,  the  swish  of  leaves  as  they  scurry 
before  the  wind, — all  these  things  we  associate 
with  the  harvest  season.  The  fall  twilight 
descends.  Then  all  is  still.  The  stars  have 
a  hard  brilliance,  as  of  blue  ice. 

Finally  on  a  certain  morning  there  is  nothing 
to  greet  our  eyes  but  black  and  white.  The 
many-hued  colors  have  been  buried  in  the  night 
and  winter  with  its  bleak  and  chilly  song  has 
come  to  stay. 

But  not  for  long.  For  even  though  its  voice 
is  harsh,  and  crackles  with  frost  and  snow, 
the  spring  will  always  come  romping  through, 
melting  the  snow  and  prepairing  the  way  for 
summer ;  as  summer  will  in  turn  make  way  for 
fall. 

Kay  McDonough 


FALL   INTO   WINTER 

Winter  approaches  fast  at  Autumn's  heels. 
Something  is  gone  from  us.  We  are  actually 
alone  amid  Nature's  bare  beauty.  She  gave 
nothing  to  us  but  the  painted  secrets  of  her 
passing.  And  these  were  short  lived.  Now 
we,  alone,  must  seek  her  heart  and  be  happy. 

The  romance  of  a  starry,  summer  sky  is 
now  but  a  great,  cold,  gray  shadow.  Whisper- 
ing trees  are  now  stretching  their  bare  arms, 
ready  to  feel  the  welcome  frosty  bites  of  win- 
ter. The  familiar  echoes  of  a  splashing  stream 
still  fill  the  windy  woods  with  gushing  song. 
The  hunter  knows  the  approaching  steps  of 
winter.  He  calls ;  he  is  answered.  Far  over 
the  barren  hill,  with  every  step  he  takes,  he 
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thrills  at  the  cracking  of  dead  timber  beneath 
his  heavy  foot.  He  knows  the  secrets  of 
Nature,  and  feels  the  snow  against  his  face. 

Joanne  Bohaker 


SHOULD    A   GIRL   GIVE   UP   A   COL- 
LEGE CAREER  TO  BE  MARRIED? 

In  this  problem,  as  in  all  others,  the  answer 
lies  entirely  with  the  individual.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  "yes."  I  think  that  a 
college  career  is  unnecessary  for  a  girl  who  is 
to  be  a  wife,  even  though  her  husband  has  a 
degree.  If  she  is  intellectually  inclined,  she 
can  keep  her  mind  alert  and  not  be  inferior, 
mentally,  to  her  husband.  A  college  career 
develops  clear  thinking,  and  undeniably  arouses 
one's  intellectual  interests.  But,  a  girl  can 
develop  mentally  in  the  home  if  she  so  desires. 
Oftentimes,  a  college  career  makes  a  girl  dis- 
satisfied with  the  simpler  things  of  life.  If 
her  husband  does  not  have  a  college  education, 
and  she  does,  she  is  apt  to  feel  superior  un- 
consciously (and  more  than  seldom,  conscious- 
ly). If  circumstances  permit,  I  do  not  think 
she  is  sacrificing  a  great  deal  to  forego  college. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  non-col- 
lege educated  girl  can  make  as  good  a  wife  as 
her  college  sister,  if  not  better.  And  she  is 
far  from  mentally  deficient  as  some  would 
have  us  believe. 

Barbara  Potter 


to  all  girls  in  college  who  are  faced  with  the 
choice  of  marriage  or  their  degree,  I  think 
serious  thought  should  be  given  before  reject- 
ing or  deferring  her  natural  sphere,  —  of  a 
home.  Marriage  is  every  woman's  career, 
and   should  be  placed  above  all  else. 

Jeannine  Young 


SHOULD    A   GIRL   GIVE   UP   A   COL- 
LEGE  CAREER   TO   BE  MARRIED? 

My  answer  is  yes !  Emphatically  so.  Per- 
haps I'm  out  of  place  in  this  modern  world, 
but  in  my  opinion  a  woman's  place  is  in  the 
home.  It  always  has  been  there,  and  always 
will  be.  Why  any  woman  would  want  to  con- 
tinue her  college  career  just  for  the  sake  of  a 
degree,  when  a  man  whom  she  loves  is  offering 
her  a  home,  is  inexplicable  to  me.  Her  place 
is  to  be  a  charming  hostess,  a  loving  mother, 
and  a  delightful  companion.  A  college  educa- 
tion is  excellent,  but  a  woman's  time  should  not 
be  spent  poring  over  books.  It's  taken  for 
granted  that  to  some  persons  this  thirst  for 
books   is  much   greater   than   to   others.      But 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  A 
FAMOUS  PERSON 

It  was  in  London  where  I  "interviewed" 
General  Pershing  for  the  first  time.  Please  do 
not  misunderstand  me ;  it  was  not  a  personal 
interview,  merely  mental.  But  I  have  always 
cherished  it  dearly. 

This  interview  took  place  in  a  London 
theatre  during  the  performance  of  "Journey's 
End."  I  was  with  my  mother  and  father,  feel- 
ing very  joyous  and  gay.  For,  was  not  this  my 
first  trip  abroad,  my  first  personal  appear- 
ance at  any  play,  and  the  first  time  I  had  even 
seen  a  famous  person  - —  General  Pershing  ? 
He  was  sitting  in  the  row  across  from  ours. 
He  had  a  rather  tired  look,  perhaps  caused 
by  grief  and  sorrow.  His  eyes  were  kind,  and 
gave  one  a  feeling  of  patience.  His  white  hair 
gave  him  an  aristocratic  air. 

After  noticing  these  few  characteristics,  I 
turned  away  to  look  at  my  program.  It  was 
not  till  the  curtain  had  been  up  quite  a  few 
minutes  that  I  chanced  to  look  at  General 
Pershing  again.  As  I  did  so,  a  little  chill 
passed  through  me,  a  chill  of  realization.  In 
this  man's  face,  I  saw  all  the  tortures  of  the 
war, — the  bloody  faces,  hell,  crying  men,  whiz- 
zing bullets.  The  pain  expressed  in  this  man's 
face  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  before.  It 
made  me  realize  how  little  I  had  known  of 
misery. 

Elina  J.  Russell 


A  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  OF 
LOVE 

Love  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  the  world. 
Love  is  my  estimation,  from  what  I  have  ex- 
perienced of  it,  is  a  true  companionship  of  life 
as  it  comes  to  us  day  by  day.  It  is  willingness 
to  put  one's  confidence  and  trust  in  an  individ- 
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ual ;  likewise  to  have  him  put  his  trust  in  you ; 
and  obey,  cherish,  and  love  till  the  end. 

Love  is  something  that  cannot  be  explained  to 
its  fullest,  but  to  me  it  is  life  itself. 

Bernice  Lee  Shepard 


A  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  OF 
LOVE 

Possibly  all  kinds  of  love  are  founded  on  the 
love  of  man  for  woman,  all  others  being  second- 
ary loves.  Upon  this, — the  wondrous  power  of 
body,  soul,  and  mind  to  attract  others,  is  built 
the  universe. 

The  love  of  one  youth  for  another  has  been 
termed  "puppy  love" — unfair  in  the  extreme. 
Because  it  is  young,  new  and  is  unsophisticated, 
or  should  be,  it  is  ridiculed  by  experienced  eld- 
ers. Why  so  ?  Experience  has  been  termed  the 
greatest  teacher,  and  this  first  love  affair  brings 
experience,  both  bitter  and  sweet.  This  love 
often  endures  through  the  years,  and  leads  to 
that  most  sacred  of  ceremonials — marriage. 
Growing  up  together  and  observing  one  an- 
other in  the  process  of  so  doing,  brings  a  deeper 
understanding  to  the  two.  Upon  this  a  major 
part  of  a  successful  life  together  depends. 

Not  that  "love  at  first  sight"  is  impossible — 
it  is  merely  improbable  for  most  people.  Infatu- 
ation is  too  often  termed  love,  and  the  result- 
ing unhappiness  is  tragic.  Months,  years  of  as- 
sociation are  what  should  be  encouraged  in  the 
minds  of  the  young.  To  the  generation  now  in 
the  making,  little  enough  is  sacred.  Marriage,  if 
nothing  else  can  be  so,  must  be  revered. 

Those  young  men  and  girls  who  flutter  ex- 
pectantly about  from  one  love  to  another,  know 
little  what  they  do.  If  only  they  could  be 
taught  that  thought  and  consideration  must  en- 
ter into  this  business  of  falling  in  love  with  and 
marrying  someone.  True  all  these  vague  flut- 
terings  are  bringing  experience,  but  too  often 
they  bring  experience  that  hardens  and  spoils. 

A  sincere  liking  and  admiration  are  a  great 
part  of  any  true  love.  Years  of  living  together 
undoubtedly  have  their  bad  moments ;  but  if  at 
the  base  there  is  liking  and  trust,  love  will  last. 

Isabel  Wyatt 


POETRY 


FALL  COLORS 

Earth  has  shed  her  gown  of  summer, 
(That  robe  of  pastel  green  and  white) 

For  a  gorgeous,  glowy  toga 
Dazzling  in  its  tawny  light. 

Dancing  forth  in  stole  aflame, 
Flinging   to   all   her  lovely  grace, 

Merrily  leaping  she  spreads  her  joy 
Changing  the  fashion  of  Nature's  face. 

Touching  the  verdure  here  and  there, 

With  her  delicate  brush,  of  Nature  born, 

Lightly  she  paints  a  waving  frond 
Transfiguring  the  shimmery  morn. 

The  world  now  dons  her  autumn  dress, 
Riotous  in  its  shadows  so  rare; 

She  swirls  as  in  a  dance  or  flight 
And  gazes  on  her  art  so  fair. 

R.  Buchanan. 


MUSIC'S  MAGIC 

With  one  accord  they  sweep  their  magic  bows; 
Majestic,  mightier  than  a  sceptre  set 
With   precious   jewels,   music   sweetly   flows 
With  grand  magnificence  as  oft  is  met 
In  stately  castles  where  a  symmetry 
Beyond  description  lends  an  unimpaired 
Perfection   to   a    scene    already    free 
From   stain,   revealing   strength   before   undreamed. 
In  dreams  the  magic  sounds  return;   there  flows 
Through  heart  and  soul  a  rapture  unsurpassed 
By    scenes    of    startling   beauty,    lofty    prose — 
Their  thrill  decreases,  music's  power  is  vast. 
There  is  no  sweeter  peace;  contentment  reigns 
While  listening  thus  to  graceful,  heaven  sent  strains. 

Deborah  York,  1936 
Editor  of  Las  ell  Leaves,  1935-36. 

OLD  AGE 

The  winding  street  is  lined  with  proud,  tall  trees 
That  rustle  in   the  cooling  river  breeze. 
Their  shaggy  bark  is  dull  and  dark  with  age 
And  marked  with  scars  by  winter's  blustering  rage. 
The  roots  are  gnarled  like  fingers  of  the  old; 
Is  not  old  age  much  costlier  than  gold? 

Mary  Hoit. 
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TO  ONE  WHO  DIED  TOO  YOUNG 

How  can  you  tell  me  that  she  died  last  night 
And  that  her  laughing  eyes  shall  look  no  more 
Upon  the  golden  beauty  of  the  shore? 
She  was  so  carelessly  alive,  so  bright, 

So  happy  in  the  world  she  hardly  knew; 
Her  saucy  laugh  was  arrogant  and  free, 
Her  song  was  sung  so  independently 
That  I  cannot  believe  her  death  is  true. 
She   will   be   lost,   and   lonely   like   a   fawn, 
In  Death  which  harbors  none  of  her  delights. 

She'll  miss  the  tennis  courts,  and  subtle  lights 
Of  places  where  she  danced  until  the  dawn. 
Oh  God,  please  give  her  gayety  and  fun 
Because  her  life  on  earth   had  just  begun. 

Betty  Anderson,  1936 


WE    MET   A    RAGGED    MAN 

Galloping  gayly  through  the  woods, 

We  met  a  ragged  man. 
He  gazed  at  us  in  wonderment 

Then  jumped  about  and  ran. 

We  merrily  chased  the  ragged  man 
And  glimpsed  him  through  the  trees. 

He  wore  a  coat  all  colors  bright 
Which   waved   back  in   the   breeze. 

He   hopped   o'er  logs,   then   over  walls 

And  disappeared   from   sight. 
For  hours  we  all  did  search  and  hunt, 

Till  sunset  joined  the  night. 

We  ne'er  have  seen  the  man  again 

Although  we  ferret  anew. 
Perhaps  he  turned  into  a  tree 

To  laugh  at  me  and  you. 

Ruth   Buchanan 


GARDENIAS 

I  have  a  white  gardenia  on  my  coat. 

Its  cool  fragrance  lies  about  me 

And  lingers  on  my  fingers  when  I  touch  it. 

I  bought  it  from  a  boy  on  the  street  corner. 

His  eyes  were  sad.    He  had  a  dirty  face; 

And  when  I  gave  him  the  quarter 

I  felt  his  chapped  hands  ....  cold. 

He  didn't  smile,  he  didn't  even  frown. 

He  just  sold  me  a  white  gardenia 

That  smells  like  heaven. 

Betty  Anderson,  1936 


NEW  YORK  VERSUS  BOSTON 

New  York  is  so 

Full  of  cops, 
Corners,  green  lights, 

Red  for  stops. 

Buses,  taxis, 

Trolley  cars, 
Pushcarts,  subways, 

Movie  stars. 

And  its  ever- 
Lasting  chain 

Of  people  going 

Home  again. 

Boston  on  the 

Other  hand 
Takes  a  very 

Different  stand. 

How  the  people 

Ever  know 
Where  they  are 

Or  where  they  go. 

Queer,  assorted 

Odds  and  ends, 
Are  called  streets  by 

Boston  friends. 

May   be   charming 

And  unique, 
But  I  think  that 

I  shall  seek 

New  York's  syste- 

Matic  plan 
Of  streets  that  know 

Where  they  began. 

Betty  Anderson,  1936 


EXPECTANCY 

A  knock  was  heard, 

Then  all  was  silent. 

Softly  the   door  was  opened, 

No  one  entered. 

Pale  and  calm,  she  waited 

For  an  outstretched  hand. 

She  knew  He  had  come. 

She   smiled  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Elaine  Frank,  '36. 
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REFLECTIONS 

I  knelt  before  the  headstone  marble  white 

To  place  the  blood  red  roses  by  the  grave 

Of  him  who  joined  the  civil  war  to  keep 

His  country's  glory  bright.  .  .  . 

So  young,  so  brave. 

I  moved  across  the  grassy  mound  and  found 

Another's  resting  place. 

Again  I  knelt  and  laid  the  blood  red  roses  by  the  grave. 

The  great  World  War  had  claimed  him. 

How  strange  I  felt.  .  .  . 

The  workman  near  to  me  was  breaking  through  the  sod 

To  dig  another  clammy  grave 

For  him  who  is  to  fall. 

The  war  must  come,  they  say. 

I  look  at  them  and  tell  them,  no ; 

For  only  heedless  mortals  make  it  so. 

I  ask  that  when  my  children  kneel  before  the  headstones  marble  white 

That  they  may  place  white  roses 

To  shine  with  peaceful  radiance  throughout  the  day  and  night. 

Mary  Holt,  1936. 


THE  SONNET 

The  Sonnet  must  perfection  be  in  thought 
In  metre,  rhyme,  and  form.     So,  first  invoke 
The  Muse  to  capture  fleeting  fancies  sought; 
Then   crystalize   but   one   idea,   and   cloak 
It  with  a  mantle  loose  of  words  sublime 
And  sweet.     Next,  borrow  from  Euterpe's  best 
An  airy  wisp  of  fluent,  graceful  rhyme 
To  make  the  Sonnet  what  its  name  suggests. 

Now,  form  and  metre  are  important,  too. 
The  first  eight  lines  must  tantalize  and  tempt; 
The  six  that  follow  close  should  hold  a  prize 
To  make  worthwhile  the  time  spent  reading  through 
The  other  eight.     Then  lastly,  trim  unkempt 
And  ragged  metre.    Burning  first  attempts  is  wise! 

—Adelaide  Bull. 
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NEWS  FLASHES 

Sept.  19 — New  and  old  students  met  faculty  at 
reception  in  library.  Following  refresh- 
ments, dancing  was  enjoyed. 

Sept.  20 — Rev.  Ray  A.  Ensden  was  first  Vesper 
speaker  of  the  year. 

Sept.  21 — Dr.  Winslow  welcomed  largest  en- 
rollment in  the  history  of  Lasell. 

Sept.  24 — Mr.  Ordway  discussed  the  historic 
value  of  the  trip  to  Plymouth  and  promised 
fun  for  all. 

Sept.  25 — Mrs.  S.  C.  Yui.  Dean  of  Women  at 
Shantung  Christian  University  told  "The 
Story  of  a  North  China  Girl". 
Large  number  of  students  enjoyed  trip  to 
Plymouth    and    Duxbury. 

Sept.  27— Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  talked  at  Ves- 
pers on  the  effects  of  the  human  voice  on 
the  world. 

Sept.  29 — Dr.  Rogers  Spoke  on  facing  the  tests 
of  Adaption,  Comparison,  Sacrifice,  and 
Endurance. 

Oct.  2- — Mr.  Aouney  Dejany  told  Lasell  of  "Life 
in  Arabia". 

Oct.  4 — Dr.  Elmer  Leslie  spoke  at  Vespers. 

Oct.  8 — Mrs.  Sypher  began  series  of  talks  on 
current  events. 
She  explained  the  situation  in  Spain. 

Oct.  9 — Mrs.  Edward  Wise  informed  Lasell  of 
the  "Responsibilities  of  Citizenship." 

Oct.  11 — Rev.  Harold  W.  Ruopp  spoke  at  Ves- 
pers. His  subject  was  "The  Discovery  of 
Yourself,  Other  People,  and  God." 

Oct.  12 — Mr.  Ordway  outlined  the  trip  to  Salem 
and  Marblehead ;  also  the  one  through 
Lexington  and  Concord. 

Oct.  12 — Mr.  Ordway  discussed  the  Salem- 
Marblehead  trip  scheduled  for  Tues.,  Oct. 
20. 

Oct.  13 — Dr.  Pitman  Potter  spoke  on  "Peace, 
and  How  to  Get  It." 

Oct.  15 — Mrs.  Sypher  spoke  on  current  events, 
stressing  the  coming  election. 

Oct.  16 — Rev.  Alfred  Birks  told  us  of  his  trip 
to  Richmond. 


Oct.  18 — Several  students  attended  the  Kreisler 

Concert  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Dr.    Garfield    Morgan    was    the    Vespers 

speaker. 
Oct.  19 — Dr.  Winslow  addressed  the  student 

body. 
Oct.  20 — Mr.  George  Holt  informed  Lasell  of 

the  new  system  in  effect  at  Rollins  College 

in  Florida. 

Large   number  of  students  took  the  trip 

to  Salem  and  Marblehead. 
Oct.  22 — Mrs.  Sypher  spoke  on  current  events. 

Many  girls   saw   "Hamlet"   protrayed   by 

Leslie  Howard  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
Oct.  23— Miss  Ella  Enslow,  author  of  "The 

School  in  the  Foothills"  told  Lasell  of  her 

experiences  in  the  South. 
Oct.  25 — Rev.  Herbert  Hitchins  was  the  Ves- 
pers speaker. 


MARIAN  SLEEPER 
President  of  the  Athletic  Association 
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Ruth  E.  Brayman,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

Barbara  J.  Brinser,  235  East  Lincoln  Avenue,  New 
Castle,  Pa. 

Elisabeth  L.  Brown,  25  Gleason  Street,  Thomaston, 
Maine. 

Merrill  Adele  Brown,  102  Crown  Street,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Marie  A.  Bruns,  266  Park  Hill  Avenue,  Yonkers, 
New  York 

Ruth  M.  Buchanan,  10  Bennett  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Barbara  Burnham,  130  Mountain  Avenue,  Sum- 
mit, N.  J. 

Marion  L.  Camandona,  72  Everett  Street,  Middle- 
boro,  Mass. 

Miriam  Campbell,  9  Union  Street,  Ware,  Mass. 

Doris  E.  Carey,  931  Washington  Street.,  Newton- 
ville,   Mass. 

Doris  E.  Carlson,  41  Matchett  Street,  Brighton, 
Mass. 

Agnes  A.  Carruthers,  35  Lincoln  Street,  Framing- 
ham,  Mass. 

Rosetta  Case,  70  Broad  Street,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Flora  Chicos,  167  School  Street,  Watertown    Mass. 

Barbara  J.  Christenson,  1  River  Street,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Florence    Christopulos,    Buzzards    Bay,    Mass. 

Anne  M.  Chupis,  16  Sterling  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Isabelle  Jean  Church,  1626  Milan  Avenue,  So.  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Elizabeth  Clark,  Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Barbara  Clarkson,  50  Hillcroft  Avenue,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Anna  R.  Cody,  38  Rockview  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

Dorothy  E.  Coffin,  105  Bayeau  Rd,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York 

Eleanor  M.  Cole,  P.  O.  Box  52,  Arlington,  Vt. 

Virginia  Congdon,  141  Prospect  Street,  Portland, 
Maine 

Doris  E.  Conington,  5  Angier  Circle,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Yvonne  M.  Corrigan,  18  Colby  Street,  Millinocket, 
Maine 

Elizabeth  Ann  Cox,  195  Bedford  Street,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Mary  Margaret  Creighan,  14  Westland  Terr.,  Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Edythe  Cummings,  830  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Gwendolyn  H.  Cunningham,  15  Berry  Street,  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass. 

Helen  M.  Daniels,  6  Auburn  Court,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Sarah  Gwen  Davies,  13  East  Ridge  Street,  Lans- 
ford,  Pa. 

Dorothy  H.  Davis,  Littleton,  Mass. 

Virginia  M.  Deal,  42  Whittemore  Road,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Helen  DeLaney,  93  Vista  Terrace,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 
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Adele  E.  de  l'Etoile,  55  Marston  Street,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Jeannette  Demeillers,  51  Whitman '  Avenue,  West 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Katherine  R.  Dempsey,  37  Burr  Road,  Newton 
Centre.  Mass. 

Virginia  Deutsehmann,  617  South  Street,  Needham, 
Mass. 

Patricia  D.  Doherty,  104  Edgewood  Avenue,  Edge- 
wood,  R.  I. 

Alice  J.  Dohoney,  53  Henshaw  Street,  West  New- 
ton, Mass. 

Jeannie  W.  Drake,  425  Beechmont  Drive,  New 
Rochelle,   New  York. 

Irene  H.  Dreissigacker,  1421  James  Street,  Mama- 
roneck,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  M.  Dresser,  1772  Commercial  Street,  E.  Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

Elsie  Dresser,  86  Bloomfield  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Martha  Driscoll,  129  Walnut  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mary  F.  Dunn,  18  Copley  Terrace,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Nancy  B.  Edmonds,  Englewood  Road,  Middlesboro, 
Kentucky. 

Jane  F.  Eldridge,  506  Highland  Avenue,  Westfield, 
New  Jersey. 

Dorothy  Elliott,  235  Winyah  Avenue,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York. 

Ruth  V.  Elliott,  265  Payson  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  English,  49  Walpole  St.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Ada  A.  Epstein,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Adele  E.  Fertig,  19  Lanark  Rd.,  Stamford.  Conn. 

Jean  E.  Finney,  34  Second  St.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Ann  Fishering  "Forest  Edge"  R.  R.  2,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Edith  C.  Fitzgerald,  17  Skahan  Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Ruth  Fitzgerald,  33  Gale  Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Judith  V.  Flack,  60  Elm  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Mary  F.  Flaws,  16  West  St.,  North  Woburn,  Mass. 

Helen  E.  Flint,  18  Water  St.,  Leicester,  Mass. 

Rhona  E.  Ford,  Russell  Rd.,  Huntington,  Mass. 

Dorothy  E.  Forsstrom,  107  Foxcroft  Rd,  W.  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Margery  Fothergill,  193  No.  Oxford  St,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Barbara  R.  Fowler,  208  Homer  St,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass. 

Mary  Van  Frigge,  609  Main  St,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Jean  L.  Frohock,  57  Richwood  St,  West  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Ruth  S.  Fulton,  55  Hillside  Ave,  West  Newton, 
Mass. 

Marjorie  Furbush,  17  Sterling  Rd,  Waltham  Mass. 

Irene  E.  Gahan  139  Fairview  Ave,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Lillian  Caprice  Gardiner,  4  Piatt  Ave,  Rochelle  Park, 
New  Jersey. 

Harriet  T.  Garlick,  1843  Elm  St,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Virginia  Gately,  312  Manning  St,  Needham,  Mass. 

Marjorie  L.  Gilbert,  325  Lowell  Ave,  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

Patricia  Gilbert,  48  Stone  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Miriam  A.  Goff,  68  Dutcher  St,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Mary  F.  Goffin,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

Patricia  L.  Goodwin,  260  Elm  St,  Biddeford,  Maine. 

Corinne  H.  Gossweiler,  64  So.  Maple  Ave,  E.  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

Doroth  A.  Graham,  36  Florence  Ave,  Arlington, 
Hgts,  Mass. 

Mary  T.  Gray,  1930  Commonwealth  Ave,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Priscilla  Greig,  Westford,   Mass. 


Sally  L.  Guerin,  53  Fielding  Court,  So.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Genevieve  A.  Hackett,  119  Walnut  Hill  Rd,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 
Alma  G.  Hallamore,  415  Moraine  St,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Louise  F.  Hamilton,  Main  St,  West  Medway,  Mass. 
Shirley   I.    Hanson,    80   Atwood   Ave,    Newtonville, 

Mass. 
Barbara    Harding,    20    Highland    Ave,    Lexington, 

Mass. 
Bettv   Harrington,   Concord  Road,  South  Sudbury, 

Mass. 
Margaret   R.  Harris,  58  University  Rd,  Brookline, 

Mass. 
Marv  Elizabeth  Harrison,  168  Prospect  St,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 
Barbara  Haskell,  R.  F.  D.  *2.  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 
Constance  G.  Hatch.  Westwold.   Kittery,  Maine. 
Priscilla   L.   Hay,   18   Warwick   Rd,   West  Newton, 

Mass. 
Louise    Hedlund,    183    Maplewood    St,    Watertown, 

Mass. 
Lo:s  H.  Hein,  17413  Hilliard  Road.  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
Helen  L.  Henderson,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
Freda  F.  Henschel,  107  Mountfort  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Barbara  B.  Hersey,   162  South  St,  Hingham  Mass. 
Betty  Ann  Hewit.  4  Davis  St,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Virginia  Heyer,  Orleans,  Mass. 
Barbara  A.  Hill.  81  Drew  Road  Belmont,  Mass. 
Margaret    Hill,    46    Somerset    Road,    West    Newton, 

Mass. 
Mariorie  I.  Hills.  251  School  St,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Phyllis  I.  Holbrook,  106  Brook  St,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Charlotte    G.    Howard,    219    Kimberly    Ave,    New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Eltress  F.  Huber  20  Park  Drive,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Laura  Huegle,  325  Park  St..  West  Roxburv,  Mass. 
Claudia  D.  Hull,  375  92d  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Martha  R.  Hume,  434  College  St,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
Lucille   W.   Huse,  75   Pickwick   Rd,   West  Newton, 

Mass. 
Mary  E.  Irish,  57  Hawthorne  Ave,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Shirley  M.  Ivers.  27  No.  Second  St,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Betty  Jackson,  5  Willow  St,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Barbara    M.    Jeppesen,    10    Maplewood    Rd,    New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Meredith  R.  Johnson,  250  Green  St,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Margaret  L.  Jones,  484  No.  Webster  Ave,  Muskegon, 

Mich. 
Edwina  Kelley,  1597  Centre  St,  Newton  Highlands, 

Mass. 
Eleanor  M.  Kelley,  Hartwell  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 
Coral  E.  Kenney,  35  Langley  Road,  Brighton,  Mass. 
Eleanor   F.    Kenney,   41    Lee    Road,    Chestnut   Hill, 

Mass. 
Florence  D.  Kent,  895  Albany  Ave,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Dorothy  B.   Keyes,   119  Highland  Ave,  Somerville, 

Mass. 
Beatrice  V.  Kidd,  18  Brook  St,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Mary-Priscilla   King,    143   Santa   Fe  Ave,   Hamden, 

Conn. 
Louise  Kingsbury,  238  Main  St,  Spencer,  Mass. 
Marion  E.  Kirby,  29  Whitman  Ave,  Whitman,  Mass. 
Ethel  V.  Kline,  78  Harmon  Ave,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
Janet  A.  Kunkel,  64  Delcar  St,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Barbara   E.   Lane,   58   Fair   Oaks    Park,   Needham, 

Mass. 
Wilmine  S.  Lane,  138  Hancock  St,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Lillian  M.  Lannary,  264  Mt.  Auburn  St,  Watertown, 

Mass. 
Elizabeth  F.  Leland,  107  Hancock  St,  Auburndale, 

Masa 
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Mary  M.  Lippitt,  201  West  Main  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Miriam  H.  Livingstone,  737  Parker  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Elysebeth  M.  Lloyd,  193  Whitmarsh  Ave.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Alice  K.  Lockwood,  Warwick  Neck  Ave.,  Warwick, 
Neck,  R.  I. 

Eleanore  S.  Leoffler,  Ridgewood  Rd.,  Westwood, 
New  Jersey. 

Joan  Lohman,  604  Oakdale  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Marion  F.  Loveland,  85  Hammond  Road,  Belmont, 
Mass. 

Eva  G.  Lowry,  191  Park  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Ann  McAuliffe,  332  Billings  Rd.,  Wollas- 
ton,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  B.  McCausland,  39  Newport  St.,  Arling- 
ton,   Mass. 

Kathryn  M.  McDonough,  18157  Clifton  Road,  Lake- 
wood,   Ohio. 

Margaret  T.  McEnerney,  295  Derby  Ave.,  Derby, 
Conn. 

Gertrude  McEvoy,  47  Henry  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ann  M.  McGowan,  56  Hill  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ellen  M.  McGowan,  56  Hill  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ruth  E.  McLean,  1001  Brighton  Ave.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

Beverly  Macdonald,  81  Bow  St.,  Arlington  Heights, 
Mass. 

Arlene  S.  MacFarlane,  137  Park  Drive,  Boston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  L.  Mackenzie,  81  Chestnut  Ave.,  North 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Emily  Madeley  II,  723  North  64th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Gladys  H.  Magee,  23  Boody  St.,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

Margaret  C.  Magner,  2080  Grand  Blvd.,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

Nancy  R.  Maguire,  66  Cedar  St.,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass. 

Jean  V.  Mancini,  34  Greene  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 

Ruth  H.  Manness,  38  Lothrop  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Janice  E.  Marr,  70  Boundary  Road,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Eleanor  M.  Martini,  37  Park  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Jean  Meady,  994  Walnut  St.,  Newton  Highlands, 
Mass. 

Mary  Rose  Mehegan,  1115  Adams  St.,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Ruth  Meighan,  Sound  View  Gardens  Apts.,  59  Feni- 
more  Rd.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  J.  Meikle,  44  Morton  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Elaine  E.  Meiklem,  53  Park  Place  East,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Laura  H.  Meserve,  Jefferson,  Maine. 

Virginia  Ann  Moen,  14  Westminster  Ave.,  Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

Frances  K.  Monks,  238  Dorset  Road,  Waban,  Mass. 

Jean  Morgan,  170  Lorraine  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Doris  Morin,  181  Chestnut  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  M.  Morley,  50  Maple  St.,  Orleans,  Vt. 

Margaret  Murray,  701  Westcott  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Carole  A.  Myers,  Bonnie  Crest,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  E.  Newcomb,  54  West  River  St.,  Orange, 
Mass. 

Margaret  E.  Nichols,  1314  West  Wayne  St.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Mary  F.  Nicholson,  Rockville,  Md. 

Mary  Nicolls,  1620  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Lexington, 
Mass. 

Catherine  E.  Nolan,  288  Florence  Rd.,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Janet  H.  Nolan,   Washington  Depot,   Conn. 

Miriam  E.  Nye,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


Helen   P.   O'Connor  58  College   Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill, 

Mass. 
Mary   E.  Odbert,  29  Shawmut  Terr.,   Framingham, 

Mass. 
Ethelwyn  E.  Olmstead,  52  Nichols  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Betty  J.  Olson,  80  Cottage  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Madeline   L.   Orcutt,   756   West   Market   St.,   Akron, 

Ohio 
Janet  A.  Owens,  82  Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Helen  C.  Pappas,  122  Belmont  St.,  Watertown,  Mass 
Mary  Parker,  Danforth,  Maine. 
Shirley  G.  Parker,   123   Brooks  St.,  West  Medford, 

Mass. 
Priscilla  H.   Parmenter,  73  Barber  Road,   Framing- 
ham,  Mass. 
Jean  E.  Peace,  34  Creswell  Road,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Rosemary  Pegnam,  52  Fern  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Madeline    E.    Perry,    46    Dawes    Ave.,    Torrington, 

Conn. 
Eleanor    D.    Pierce,    307    Pleasant   St.,    Leominster, 

Mass. 
Katherine  G.  Pierce,  7  Elliot  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Marie  F.  Phelan,  412  Fuller  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Barbara    R.    Potter,    517    Deering    Ave.,    Portland, 

Maine. 
Tean  C.  Pratt,  78  Lincoln  St.,  Framingham,  Mass. 
Glennys  K.  Preston,  34  Hillcrest  Rd.,  E.  Weymouth, 

Mass. 
Elizabeth  Putnam,  North  St.,  Houlton,  Maine. 
Mary  M.  Rabus,  1232  West  Wayne  St.,  Fort  Wayne, 

Ind. 
Jean    Randall,    151    Pineywoods   Ave.,    Springfield, 

Mass. 
Mary  Randazzo,  526  Adams  St.,  East  Milton,  Mass. 
Florence  E.  Rawson,  2  Brook  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Vyrling  Rawson  22  Marlboro  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Eleanor  Y.  Ray,  1535  So.  Center  St,  Terre  Haute, 

Ind. 
Ruth  Ann  Ray,  7  East  Main  St.,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 
Helen  L.  Raymond,  166  School  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Sophia  V.  Regas,  Huntington,  Mass. 
Alcine   W.    Rippere,   51    Holmes   Ave,    Waterbury, 

Conn. 
Ann  Robertson,  3  Woodside  Circle,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
June  M.  Rogers,  355  Crafts  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Martha  J.  Romaine,  6  Duncan  St,  Millburn,  N.  J. 
Harriett    M.    Romsey   32    Nonantum    St.,    Newton, 

Mass. 
Mary  E.  Rose,  611  No.  Webster  Ave,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Elise  L.  Rougeot,  14  Blake  St,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Mildred  Royce,  112  Alden  St,  Cranford,  N.  J. 
Elma  Jean  Russell,  5  Lark  St,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
Mabel  F.  Russell,  32  Maple  St,  Norwood,  Mass. 
Doris  H.  Saalbach,  22  Fulton  St,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Margaret  F.  Sage,  623  East  3d  St,  Flint,  Mich. 
Rae  B.  Salisbury,  22  Bernard  Lane,  Waban,  Mass. 
Emily  T.  Saxton,  78  Farmington  St,  Longmeadow, 

Mass. 
Bernice  R.  Schanberg,  30  Strathmore  Rd,  Worcester, 

Mass. 
Muriel  F.  Schmidt,  27  Enfield  Rd.  Winthrop,  Mass. 
Betty  Lou  Schneider,  18  St.  Joseph  Manor,  Elkhart, 

Ind. 
Dorothy  W.  Schwarz,  49  Hobart  Ave,  Short  Hills, 

New  Jersey. 
Dorothy  M.  Scott,   Orleans,  Vt. 
Meta  F.  Searles,  141  Main  St,  Farmington,  Maine. 
Alice  M.  Seidler,  36  Claremont  Ave,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
Bernice    L.    Shepard,    Christiansburg,    Ohio. 
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Elizabeth  Jane  Sherman,  6204  Orchard  Lane,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Marjorie  A.  Shewman,  3570  Bayard  Drive,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Betty  Shultz,  925  Kinnaird  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Martha  Sill,  191  Allen  St.,  Massena,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor    C.    Skinner,    Orleans,   Vt. 

Helen  W.  Slack,  49  Grove  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Audrey  E.  Slawson,  75  White  Oak  St.,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York. 

Marian  Sleeper,   191  Clyde  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Priscilla  Sleeper,  191  Clyde  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Lois  J.  Small,  6  Mayo  Ave.,  Needham  Mass. 

Evelvn  R.  Smith,  303  Douglas  Ave.,  Waukegan,  111. 

Joyce  R.  Smith,  938  Boulevard,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Lucille  M.  Somerset,  8  Morrison  Court,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

Audrey  B.  Spiller,  361  Waban  Ave.,  Waban,  Mass. 

Virginia  E.  Squiers,  15  Bradford  Road,  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass. 

Mary  Ellen  Steele,  40  Tremont  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Frances  D.  Stephan,  26  Westwood  Road,  New 
Haven,   Conn. 

Florence  L.  Stetson,  198  Collins  Road,  Waban,  Mass. 

Priscilla  G.  Stevens,  200  Cheshire  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Virginia    N.    Stewart,    Cherryfield,    Maine. 

Hilda   M.   Stickles,   Claverack,   N.   Y. 

Carolyn  Stuart,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Dorothy  T.  Stuart,  19  Carlton  Road,  Waban,  Mass. 

'Catherine  M.  Sullivan  41  East  Water  St.,  Rock- 
land, Mass. 

Deborah  Sweet,  29  Four  Mile  Road,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Eleanor  Swett,  239  Water  St.,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

Ellen  P.  Swindells,  210  Riverside  Drive,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  H.  Sylvester,  39  Winthrop  Road,  Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Myrtle  G.  Sylvester,  11  Westminster  St.,  W.  Somer- 
ville,  Mass. 

Virginia  B.  Tarbell,  2  Raymond  St.,  Lexington, 
Mass. 

Louise  H.  Tardivel,  59  Maple  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Eileen  M.  Taylor,  61  Summer  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Dorothy  A.  Thomas  1936  Boulevard,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Thompson,  31  Evergreen  Ave., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Marilyn  V.  Thurin,  117  17th  St,  N.  E.  Canton,  Ohio 

Grace  O.  Tillinghast,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Meredith  E.  Tillotson,  131  Upland  Road,  Waban, 
Mass. 

Virginia  Tillotson,   Lenox,  Mass. 

Anne  Tipton,  32  Whitney  Road,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Evelyn  C.  Towle,  10  Greenleaf  Ave.,  Medford  Hill- 
side, Mass. 

Elizabeth  H.  Tracy,  146  Floral  Way,  Stratford.  Conn, 

Mary  Louise  Turner,  718  Glen  Ave,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Ruth  E.  Tyacke,  62  Howard  Ave,  Lynnfield  Center, 
Mass. 

Ruth  Z.  Urquhart,  98  Coe  St,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Jane   Veazie,   42   Clark   St,   Belmont,    Mass. 

Mary  C.  Vergona,  88  Hoyt  Ave,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Doris  M.  Vincent,  66  So.  Union  St,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Louise  E.  Visel,  358  Yale  Ave,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Helen  Faye   Wadhams,  869  Tower  Ave,   Hartford, 

Conn. 
Lois   Allyn   Wadhams,   869   Tower   Ave.,   Hartford, 

Conn. 
Rosalie  F.  Walter,  32  Wiliamson  Ave,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


Jane  Walton,  1365  Baldwin  Ave,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Celeste  R.  Watson,  206  Dodd  St,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Geraldine  E.  Watson,  45  Vernon  St,  Bangor  Maine 
Mary  Virginia   Webb,   2229   Glynn   Court,   Detroit, 

Mich. 
Martha  Welch,  321  Stevens  Ave,  Portland,  Maine. 
Marjorie  Wells,  311  Hartford  Rd,  So.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Ina   Wendela,   8    Bancroft   Tower   Rd,    Worcester, 

Mass. 
Eleanor  L.  Wentworth,  424  Brook  Rd.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Marguerite  M.  Wenzler,  30  Hamilton  St,  Dorchester, 

Mass. 
Betty   Jane   Werner,   35   Landers    Road,    Kenmore, 

New   York. 
Marjorie   S.   Westgate,   487    Ridgewood   Ave,   Glen 

Ridge,  N.  J. 
Barbara    Wheeler,    9    Maplewood    Rd,    Worcester, 

Mass. 
Eleanor  G.  Whiting,  499  Orchard  St,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Mary  Virginia  Wilhelm,  108  Ridgewood  Ave,  Ham- 
den,  Conn. 
Helen    B.    Williams,    8814    Edgewood    Ave,    New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Peggy  Williams,  Highgate,  Vt. 

Augusta  Williamson,  22  So.  6th  St,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Joyce  A.  Wilson,  28  Shaffer  St,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Laurina   M.   Wilson,   479   Waltham   St,   Lexington, 

Mass. 
Mary  Wilson,  24  Highland  St,  Hammond,  Ind. 
Roma  S.  Wilson,  117  Freeman  St,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Ruth  Wilson,  1  Summer  St.  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Wing,  29  Washington  St,  Fairhaven, 

Mass. 
Elizabeth  A.  Wisdom,  126  Winsor  Ave,  Watertown, 

Mass. 
Arlene  E.  Wishart,  21   French  St,  Barre,  Vt. 
Margaret  Pauline  Witham,  82  President  St,  Lynn, 

Mass. 
Countessa   N.   Wood,    1450    Beacon    St,    Brookline, 

Mass. 
Dorothy  W.  Woodard,  134  Copeland  St,  Campello, 

Mass. 
Martha   Frances   Woodruff,   24  Somerset   Rd,   Lex- 
ington, Mass. 
Sarah  E.  Wright,  Route  1,  Box  43,  Briarcliff  Manor, 

New  York. 
Virginia  Wright,  25  Rowe  St,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Isabel   Wyatt,   99  Welland   Road,   Brookline,   Mass. 
Elda  Yaple,  413  Soundview  Ave,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Toan  E.  Yeuell,  25  Myrtle  Ave,  Greenwood,  Mass. 
Marie  Jeannine  Young,  229  Ward  Parkway,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 

WOODLAND  PARK 

Priscilla  A.  Blakemore,  139  Park  St,  Newton,  Mass. 
Virginia    M.    Bombard,    81    Sheffield    Road,    West 

Haven,  Mass. 
Jean    M.    Caldwell,    60    Athelstane    Road,    Newton 

Centre,  Mass. 
Nancy  N.  Gorton,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Eloise  R.  Lane,  39  Amherst  Road,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Harriet  Ruth  Leek,  55  Clifton  Ave,  West  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Lauretta  A.  McCluskey,  25  Devon  Way,  Hasting-on- 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Elsinore   Prouty,  Newport,  Vt. 
Martha  L.  Reilly  175  East  St,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Patricia  A.  Stone,  44  Dean  St,  Attleboro  Mass. 
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A  group  of  our  elect  Alumnae,  recent  guests  of 
honor  at  Lasell  Junior  College.  Helen  M.  Littlefield, 
72,  Emma  George  Newhall,  73,  Ella  Richardson 
Cushing,  73. 

PERSONALS 

"This  return  to  our  Alma  Mater  for  a  real 
visit — what  a  privilege",  they  declared,  and  we 
at  the  college,  appropriating  their  grateful  re- 
frain, thought  again  and  again,  what  a  privilege 
is  ours  to  extend  to  these  representative  alum- 
nae of  Lasell's  earliest  years,  our  utmost 
courtesy. 

As  we  listened  to  their  merry  college 
reminiscences  of  long  ago,  and  realized  how 
keen  was  their  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in, 
present  day  problems,  we  thought  of  Emer- 
son's tribute  to  the  stars : 

Who  climb  each  night  the  ancient  sky, 
Leaving  on  space  no  shade,  no  scars, 
No  trace  of  age,  no  fear  to  die. 

Lasell's  God  Speed  to  these  dear  Pilgrims  of 
the  Day. 


Lasell  Junior  College  opened  this  new  year 
with  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  history  of 
the  college.  It  is  occasion  for  special  gratifi- 
cation that  among  the  fine  group  of  incoming 
students  are  the  daughters  of  ten  of  our  loyal 
Alumnae,  making  the  number  of  our  "old  girls" 
daughters  total  twelve. 

We  welcome  Martha  Hume,  daughter  of 
Maria  Riker  Hume  '09,  whose  grandmother, 
Martina  Grubbs  Riker  84-85,  was  also  a  for- 
mer Lasell  student.  With  such  a  background, 
we  bespeak  for  Martha  a  successful  career  at 
her  mother's  Alma  Mater. 

After  an  absence  of  many  years,  Eleanor 
Young  Hord  85-87,  accompanied  her  grand- 
daughter, Eleanor  Ray,  to  Lasell  this  Septem- 
ber. Eleanor  is  enrolled  in  the  junior  class. 

Jean  Allen  came  accompanied  by  a  represent- 
ative Lasell  escort  in  the  persons  of  her  mother,. 
Dorothy  Stewart  Allen  '17,  and  her  aunt, 
Elizabeth  Allen  '17.  A  happy  addition  to  Jean's 
bodyguard  were  her  little  brother  and  father, 
a  staunch  friend  of  Lasell. 

Martha  Sill  arrived  at  Lasell  under  the 
chaperonage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  I.  Allen, 
parents  of  our  Helen  Allen  '34,  now  a  member 
of  Lasell's  faculty.  Out  of  a  large  group  of 
new  girls  we  readily  recognized  Martha  be- 
cause of  her  marked  resemblance  to  her 
mother,  our  Irene  Ball  Sill  '14. 

We  were  pleased  to  welcome  home  Fancher 
Sawyer  Swett  08-09  and  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Swett  '35.  The  younger  daughter,  Eleanor,  is 
now  enrolled  as  a  junior,  and  we  trust  her 
mother's  and  sister's  visits  to  Lasell  will  be 
frequent. 

Jean  Church's  mother,  Isabelle  Bowers 
Church  00-01,  drove  from  California  and  paid 
her  first  visit  in  many  years  to  Lasell.  Jean's 
aunt,  Hattie  Church  Cottle  86-87,  was  also  a 
former  Lasell  student. 

One  of  the  frequent  visitors  at  Lasell  is 
Helen  Perry  '24,  whose  niece,  Madeline  Perry, 
is  a  resident  at  Woodland  Park.  Madeline  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Ruth  Morse  Perry 
13-14. 

Among  our  day  students  are  the  following 
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daughters :  Virginia  Amesbury  (Jane  Ford 
Amesbury  01-03) ;  Ruth  Manness  (Elizabeth 
Linn  Manness  '13)  ;  and  Virginia  Allen 
(Winifred  Knapp  Allen  12-13). 

To  our  unexpected  joy,  after  many  years' 
absence,  Emily  Hale  Barnett  02-03,  accom- 
panied her  sister,  Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16  when 
the  latter  placed  her  daughter,  Nancy,  in  our 
Woodland  Park  School,  Lasell's  junior  de- 
partment. Our  word  of  welcome  to  the  Hale 
sisters  of  necessity  brief  but  long  enough  for 
tis  to  persuade  Aunt  Emily  to  give  consent  to 
our  printing  an  excerpt  from  her  Godspeed 
to  this  favorite  niece : 

Listen,  my  children 

To   you   I   will   tell, 
How  my  niece,  Nancy  Gorton 

Went    off    to    Lasell. 

'Twas  the  first  of  September 
In  the  year  thirty-six 
With  vacation  all  over 
And  wardrobe  to  fix. 

For  look  well  you  must 

And  you  have  to  have  curls, 
If  one  wants   to  keep   up 

With  the  rest  of  the  girls. 

She  looks  quite  the  lady, 

So  stately  and   tall 
With    her    first    evening    gown 

Ready   for   dinner  or  ball. 

She  was  showered  with  gifts 

As    her    friends    wished    her    well 

For  it's  a  family  tradition 
To  go  to  Lasell. 

First  it  was  Emily  in  the 

Years  long  gone  by 
Then  Marion  and  Laura 

Oh !  how  time  does  fly ! 

So  now  here  goes  Nancy 

Full  of  vigor  and  vim 
To  carry  on  for  us 

Lest  our  tradition  grows  dim! 

The  Personals  Editor  has  not  been  so  ab- 
sorbed in  Lasell's  new  arrivals  as  to  fail  to 
reserve  a  leading  place  for  the  announcement 
of  weddings  and  engagements  of  our  beloved 
Alumna : 


June  6:  Jane  Seller,  daughter  of  Dorothy 
Wells  Seller  '09,  and  Mr.  Richard  Turner  Ly- 
man at  Greenfield,  Mass. 

July  4:  Phyllis  Sherwell  '31  and  Mr.  John 
Clarkson  at  Burke,  New  York. 

July  11:  Virginia  Stout  '34  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Kithil  at  Ben  Avon,  Penna.  They  are  now 
at  home  at  636  Edel  Avenue,  Maywood,  N.  J. 

July  11:  Miss  Margaret  Chestnut  and  Mr. 
Dudley  Lindner,  son  of  Gladys  Dudley  Lind- 
ner, 06-11,  at  Burlingame,  Calif. 

August  1:  Esther  Magnuson  34-35  and  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Akerly  at  Manchester,  Mass. 
Audrey  Smith  '36  and  Alethea  Marder  34-35 
were  Esther's  bridesmaids. 

August  3:  Shirley  Gould  '33  and  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Chesebro  at  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 

August  6:  Virginia  Cracraft  '34  and  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Tolbert  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

August  9:  Marjorie  Crosby  and  Mr.  Newell 
C.  Havener  at  Waltham,  Mass.  Mrs.  Havener 
is  a  member  of  Mr.  Amesbury's  office  staff. 

August  29:  Miss  Ruth  Furlong  formerly 
of  the  Woodland  Park  faculty,  and  Mr.  Harold 
R.  Towne  at  New  York,  New  York. 

September  5:  Marguerite  Boyd  '30  and  Mr. 
Richard  C.  Greene  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Greene  are  now  at  home  at  183  First 
Avenue,    Gloversville. 

September  9:  Harriet  Smith  '33  and  Mr. 
Homer  A.  Rawson  at  Stratford,  Conn. 

September  12:  Barbara  Gould  '32  and  Mr. 
Denton  Locke  at  Wakefield,  Mass.  Blanche 
Dougherty  '32  and  Mr.  John  Gordon  Horsman 
at  White  Plains,  New  York.  Gertrude  Horner 
'32  was  Blanche's  attendant.  Harriette  Col- 
well  '35  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Gallaher  at  Akron, 
Ohio.  Betty  Allenbaugh  '35  was  a  member  of 
the  bridal  party. 

September  19:  Marjorie  Hubler  '30  and  Mr. 
David  C.  Kiefer  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kiefer's  present  address  is  1320  Kel- 
ton  Avenue,  South  Hills,  Pittsburg,  Penna. 
Virginia  B.  Johnson  ('36's  Class  Bride)  and 
Mr.  Richard  W.  Loud  at  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
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Dorothy  Ell,  Marian  Mapes,  Elizabeth  Pom- 
eroy  and  Jeanne  Keck,  Virginia's  classmates, 
were  members  of  the  wedding  party.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Loud  are  now  residing  at  317  Beacon 
Street,  Boston. 

September  26:  Eleanor  Schrade  '29  and  Mr. 
Robert  H.   Peay  at  Middletown,   N.   Y. 

October  10:  Shirley  Williams  29-31  and  Mr. 
Richard  L.  Kenney  at  Auburndale,  Mass. 

October  16:  Barbara  Pierce  '29  and  Mr. 
Raymond  S.  Gove  at  Winchester,  Mass. 

October  17:  Marion  Simpson  '29  and  Mr. 
Clinton  A.  Lunt  at  portland,  Maine.  Constance 
Chase  '29  was  Marion's  maid-of-honor.  Miss 
Mary  Fisher,  formerly  Lasell's  librarian,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Adams  at  Holliston,  Mass. 

We  received  the  announcement  of  the  wed- 
ding of  Shirley  Fay  31-32  and  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Wheeler,  which  was  solemnized  late  in  the 
summer. 

We  have  received  word  of  the  engagement 
of  Dorothy  Inett  '30  to  Mr.  Lloyd  D.  Taylor, 
and  that  of  Barbara  Hinckley  '34  to  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Hubbard. 

Lasell's  heartiest  congratulations  to  this 
favored  group ! 

We  read  with  unusual  interest  the  following 
announcement  in  the  Boston  Herald,  October 
26: 

"Leaving  for  a  six  months'  wedding  tour 
of  Europe,  John  W.  J.  Pels,  Norwegian  vice- 
consul  at  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  and  his  bride 
of  two  days,  the  former  Miss  Lucy  M.  Kellogg 
(Lasell  '21)  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  were  among 
the  passengers  sailing  from  East  Boston  yes- 
terday on  the  Cunard  White  Star  liner  Laconia. 
They  will  visit  the  bridegroom's  parents  in 
Holland  before  returning  to  Venezuela,  where 
Vice-consul  Pels  will  resume  his  official  duties." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege Board  of  Trustees  and  Corporation  on  Oc- 
tober 14  brought  together  the  largest  delegation 
ever.  Our  Alumnae  Association  was  represented 
by  sixteen  members,  the  list  including  our  pres- 
ident, Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker  '22,  and 
five  ex-presidents  of  the  L.  A.  A.  viz.  Lillie  R. 


Potter  '80,  Maude  Simes  Harding  '06, 
Josephine  Woodard  Rand  '10,  Susan  Tiffany 
'15  and  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19.  President 
Winslow's  report  of  an  enrollment  of  356  stu- 
dents, some  new  and  needed  departure  in  our 
curriculum,  increased  faculty  membership,  and 
important  alterations  especially  in  the  household 
economics  department  was  most  encouraging. 
The  fact  that  our  large  enrollment  has  ne- 
cessitated using  the  auditorium  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  for  the  daily  assemblies  forced 
upon  our  attention  the  immediate  need  of  a  new 
assembly  hall.  The  appeal  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  Alumnae  present  and  we 
separated  in  the  hope  that  our  longed  for  and 
now  actually  needed  building  will  materialize. 

The  visit  of  Miss  Amy  Holway  at  Lasell  as 
Miss  Irwin's  guest  revived  in  us  many  pleasant 
memories  of  her  dear  mother  Ella  Ellis  Holway 
'81. 

"How  we  miss  Miss  Blackstock"  is  the  re- 
gret often  expressed  this  year  by  faculty  and  old 
girls  alike.  This  absentee  has  been  generous 
in  sharing  her  European  travel  notes  with 
friends  at  Lasell.  Being  at  a  safe  distance  from 
our  internationally-minded  correspondent,  the 
Personals  Editor  is  venturing  to  share  in 
part  Miss  Blackstock's  recent  message  oa 
European  current  events.  She  writes  from 
Montreux,  which  she  describes  as  "a  Swiss, 
countryside  of  serenity  and  peace".  Those  of 
us  who  have  also  been  privileged  to  tarry 
on  these  Alpine  heights  appreciate  Miss  Black- 
stock's  feeling  of  supreme  uplift.  She  writes: 

"We  have  had  most  stimulating  experiences 
this  summer.  I  quite  lost  my  heart  to  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  and  feel  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  much  to  learn  from  them.  Certainly  the 
idea  of  co-operation  is  their  keynote !  Not 
all  of  Scandinavia  wants  to  co-operate  but 
at  least  the  idea  seems  to  be  growing  in  those 
countries  and  permeating  the  whole  nation. 

"The  Russia  of  today  you  would  find 
very  different  from  the  Russia  you  saw.. 
Things  are  changing  fast  and  I  think  the 
dominant    note    is    one    of    hope.      While    in 
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Russia  we  met  a  most  interesting  gentle- 
man. He  was  born  in  Russia  of  German 
parents  but  received  his  education  in  Ameri- 
ca and  for  a  time  was  in  the  ministry.  He 
is  now  teaching  Philosophy  and  feels  the 
deadest  thing  in  Russia  today  is  the  anti- 
religious  spirit.  He  is  quite  sure  that  a  new 
form  of  religion  will  emerge  and  that  al- 
ready amongst  the  young  people  there  is 
a  great  spiritual  thirst. 

"The  idea  underneath  the  whole  Russian 
experiment  is  such  a  fine  one  and  I  hope  in 
the  end  it  will  triumph,  but  I'm  very  much 
afraid  that  they  are  already  imitating  too 
many  of  the  old  ways  of  Industrialism  for 
them  to  really  succeed.  The  mass  of  mis- 
information given  about  Russia  seemed  to 
me  appalling.  The  government  does  own 
all  natural  resources  and  controls  and  regu- 
lates all  industry.  But  people  do  own  their 
own  houses,  co-operative  apartments,  and 
can  earn  whatever  their  skill  and  industry 
will  enable  them  to.  They  have  splendid 
legislation  for  working  women  and  take  ex- 
cellent care  of  the  children.  They  are  chang- 
ing many  things  in  the  way  of  recognizing 
that  family  life  is  the  foundation  of  society. 
One  could  almost  say  that  in  the  first  few 
years  they  were  intoxicated  with  the  idea 
of  breaking  away  from  everything  which 
reminded  them  of  the  past.  They  are  now 
becoming  saner  in  their  attitudes.  I  believe 
a  much  healthier  religious  life  will  develop. 

"In  Germany  too  there  are  signs  of  dis- 
content. The  people  are  far  from  free.  If 
a  German  wants  to  go  to  Czechoslovakia, 
he  is  allowed  only  10  marks  a  month  with 
which  to  go.  It  seems  as  though  the  leaders 
in  Europe  were  mad  and  I  believe  that  as 
serious  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  world 
as  took  place  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
The  Christian  Church,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  is  going  to  have  to  stand 
fast  to  real  Christian  principles  and  get  down  to 
bed-rock  Christianity  instead  of  professionalism. 
To  even  think  of  war  at  this  time  seems  worse 


than  lunacy.  And  if  there  is  one  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  the  result  will  be  most  disastrous — ■ 
I'm  not  thinking  now  in  physical  terms  but 
morally. 

"I  am  so  full  of  so  many  different  impressions 
that  it's  a  bit  difficult  to  refrain  from  giving 
them  expression. 

"I  saw  my  girls  off  for  Paris  from  Geneva 
four  days  ago.  It  seemed  strange  not  to  be 
going  with  them.  They  have  been  fine,  and 
we  particularly  enjoyed  the  last  fortnight  when 
there  were  only  seven  of  us  travelling  about 
together. 

"I  shall  miss  Lasell  very  much,  but  am 
really  looking  forward  to  my  year  in  India. 

"Please  remember  me  to  all  the  friends  at 
Lasell. 

C.  E.  B.  '09" 

Margaret  Loomis  Collingwood  '21.  Cecile 
Loomis  Stuebing  '22  and  Eugenia  Loomis  '32 
have  just  forwarded  a  direct  report  through 
an  ambassadoress  extraordinary  in  the  person 
of  their  dear  mother.  Mr.  Loomis  accompanied 
his  wife  to  Lasell.  Margaret  has  just  moved 
into  a  beautiful  Connecticut  home  not  far  away. 
which  means  we  trust,  that  she  and  her  husband 
will  make  frequent  visits  to  Margaret's  college 
home. 

The  last  good  news  concerning  Katherine 
Hartman  '32  comes  naturally  via  Gertrude 
Hooper  '32.  Kay  is  now  the  successful  man- 
ager of  the  Rhode  Avenue  Bookshop,  Mans- 
field, Ohio.  From  the  esteemed  manager  we 
learn  that  Mary  Lib  McNulty  McNair  '32  and 
her  husband  have  been  transferred  from  Mans- 
field to  Springfield,  Mass.  Mary  Lib :  Spring- 
field is  not  very  far  from  Auburndale.  Please 
be  neighborly. 

We  met  at  the  Portland  (Maine)  Club  fall 
reunion  Marion  Simpson  '29,  who,  modest  as 
ever,  was  almost  non-commital  concerning  her 
reported  engagement.  But  the  day  following 
our  meeting,  we  read  this  notice  in  one  of  the 
Portland  daily  papers:  "Miss  Dorothy  Allen 
entertained  in  honor  of  Marion  Simpson,  whose 
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marriage  to  Clinton  A.  Lunt  will  be  solemnized 
in  October." 

A  fall  convention  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  called  Miss  Dorothy  Shank  to 
Boston  and  Lasell  Junior  College  was  pleased 
to  have  even  a  brief  visit  from  this  our  former 
faculty  member  and  her  hostess,  Dean  Margaret 
Rand.  While  Miss  Shank's  headquarters  are 
in  Cleveland  and  her  calls  are  nation-wide,  we 
are  glad  to  feel  that  Lasell  still  holds  a  high 
place  in  the  regard  of  this  gifted  dietitian. 

The  most  important  news  in  Doris  Jones's 
('35)  last  letter  is  the  announcement  of  her 
engagement  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Hayes.  Lasell's 
Guard,  who  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
this  attractive  young  musician,  are  not  wholly 
surprised.  Doris  is  a  busy  music  teacher  this 
winter  and  happy  in  her  work ;  and  is  also  the 
organist  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  her  home 
town.  She  expresses  the  hope  which  finds  an 
echo  in  our  hearts  that  after  her  marriage  in 
June,  they  will  reside  in  Boston,  and  we  trust 
will  be  frequent  guests  at  Doris's  college  home. 

Elise  Keeney  had  only  been  six  weeks  in 
this  world  when  she  sent  to  us  her  picture.  We 
greatly  prize  this  winsome  likeness  taken  in 
the  arms  of  her  adoring  mother,  Maude  Hayden 
Keeney  '16. 

On  the  return  journey  from  Minneapolis, 
where  Miss  Potter  spent  her  vacation  with  her 
nice,  Mary  Potter  McConn  '05,  she  tarried 
two  days  in  Evanston  as  the  guest  of  Julia 
Potter  Schmidt  '06.  Her  attempt  to  get  in 
touch  by  telephone  with  the  "Doves"  was  of 
little  avail.  The  happy  exception  was  a  con- 
versation with  Barbara  Jones  Bates  '14.  Shortly 
after  reaching  Lasell  Miss  Potter  received  a 
letter  from  Barbara  enclosing  a  charming 
snapshot  of  twelve-year  old  Barbara,  Jr.  taken 
in  her  grandmother's  wedding  gown;  also  a 
picture  of  their  Hinsdale  home  recently  re- 
decorated. The  "homey"  kitchen  with  its  new 
Magic  Chef  stove,  brown  and  tan  plaid  linoleum 
and  primrose  yellow  walls  sounded  enticing. 
Also  the  new  furnace  in  the  garden  all  ready 
for  outdoor  picnics  was  particularly  appealing. 


But  Barbara,  best  of  all,  was  your  personal 
message  for  which  accept  our  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment. 

Lasell  at  the  "home  base"  unites  with  the 
Connecticut  Valley  L.  A.  A.  in  expressing 
regret  over  the  recent  resignation  of  their 
secretary,  Lillian  Grant  '20.  Ten  years  of  most 
efficient  service  has  endeared  her  to  the  Con- 
necticut Club.  We  bespeak  success  for  this 
gifted  secretary  as  she  increasingly  devotes 
her  time  to  the  Lillian  Grant  Expression  Club 
of  Hartford. 

A  call  from  an  Evanston  girl  which  made  us 
twice  glad  was  the  return  of  Ariel  Long  Miller 
'17,  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  his  sis- 
ter. We  were  glad  to  welcome  home  again  this 
purposeful  and  fine  Lasell  representative. 

Mildred  Peirce  Fuller  '06  has  recently  been 
in  the  limelight,  and  as  always  for  a  very  worthy 
cause.  October  3rd,  the  Boston  Herald  pub- 
lished a  group  picture  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Christian  Citizenship  banquet  where  Mrs. 
Fuller  presided.  Prof.  Payson  Wild  of  Har- 
vard and  other  distinguished  speakers  were 
on  the  program.  Mildred  gave  an  address  on 
the  relation  of  Missions  and  Social  Service. 
This  Alumna  has  recently  been  receiving  con- 
gratulations on  the  unusually  successful  entree 
into  the  literary  world  of  her  younger  son, 
Timothy  Fuller,  author  of  the  popular  mystery 
story  published  a  short  time  ago  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  under  the  title,  "Harvard  Has  A 
Homicide". 

Richard  Austin  Winslow,  our  President  and 
Mrs.  Winslow's  older  son,  has  just  passed  his 
law  examinations  and  been  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bar.  Our  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Winslow,  who  without  interrupting  his  regular 
business  interests  has  completed  with  high 
honor  his  law  course. 

Lilian  M.  Douglass  '07  is  quick  to  respond 
to  every  opportunity  to  serve  her  Alma  Mater. 
In  a  recent  letter  she  writes  of  the  proposed 
visit  to  New  England  of  a  friend,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Fulton  a  successful  school  organizer  on  the 
Pacific  coast.    Mrs.  Fulton  has  expressed  a  de- 
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sire  to  see  our  college.  Lasell  Junior  College  is 
awaiting  with  pleasure  her  coming.  It  is  possible 
that  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg  '05,  who  is  still 
in  Maine,  may  accompany  this  guest.  In  her 
letter  Lilian  refers  to  Edith  Simonds  Bennett's 
('04-05)  recent  bereavement  in  the  passing 
away  of  her  dear  mother.  Lilian,  during  the 
summer,  made  short  excursions  to  the  nearby 
mountain  region  and  the  ocean  and  this  nature 
lover  found  in  her  travels  relaxation  and,  in- 
spiration.    She  closes  with : 

"My  program  for  the  winter  is  very  full 
with  interest  in  various  activities  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  I  am  president  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Many  of  my  activities  are 
of  a  philanthropic  nature ;  the  need  is  now  so 
great  to  help  those  less  fortunate." 

Indeed  we  were  glad  to  welcome  home 
Gwendolyn  McDonald  Black  18-28,  but  some 
openly  and  all  secretly  wished  that  little  Frank 
Bunting,  2d  had  accompanied  his  young  mother. 
The  visit  of  Gwendolyn  naturally  attracted 
back  to  the  college  one  of  her  former  Lasell 
chums  Louise  Thompson  '29.  Natalie  Best 
26-30  came  as  a  welcomed  forerunner. 

Lasell 's  office  experts  left  such  a  fine  report 
of  the  calls  made  at  the  college  during  the 
absence  of  the  Personals  Editor  that  said 
Editor  is  minded  to  edit  these  notes  about  as 
they  were  reported. 

Mary  Fitch  '34  was  East  with  her  family  and 
brought  a  detailed  account  of  Sunny  Liebman 
Hirsch's  ('34)  wedding,  at  which  she  was 
maid-of-honor.  Mary  was  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity this  June.  Had  been  a  recent  guest  of 
Mary  Nassikas  '34,  Helen  Parker  '34  and  Bar- 
bara Kerr  '34. 

Julia  Case  '32  and  Nancy  Cowgill  29-30 
called  early  in  August.  Nancy  was  Julia's  house- 
guest  and  this  was  her  first  visit  East  since  she 
was  a  student  at  Lasell.  Julia  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Student  Government  at  Con- 
necticut State  College  for  the  coming  year,  and 


in  October  was  placed  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club. 

Mabel  Deming  03-04  was  also  a  summer 
caller  at  the  college,  and  was  entertained  by 
our  Assistant  Dean,   Mrs.   McDonald. 

Katherine  Kelley  '11  returned  in  August,  ac- 
companied by  a  friend.  They  received  a  cor- 
dial welcome  from  President  Winslow ;  visited 
the  various  dormitories,  counting  Carpenter 
Hall — Katherine's  Senior  house — without  doubt 
the  most  important  shrine. 

Alice  Dunsmore  Van  Harlingen  '78  and 
Alice  Linscott  Hall  78  returned  to  Lasell  for 
their  fiftieth  anniversary.  Their  mental  and 
physical  vigor  then  enjoyed,  gave  promise  of 
"years  to  come"  of  active  work,  but  both 
have  been  called  to  higher  service.  The  Leaves 
has  already  made  record  of  Mrs.  Van  Harlin- 
gen's  passing  and  early  in  July  Mrs.  Hall  joined 
her  classmate.  Mrs.  Hall  had  met  with  two 
serious  accidents  and  the  relief  from  her  suf- 
fering must  have  been  welcomed.  In  the  pass- 
ing of  Mrs.  Hall,  St.  Louis  has  lost  an  esteemed 
citizen  and  Lasell  one  of  her  most  brilliant  and 
beloved  Alumnae. 

Adelaide  Case's  ('33)  appearance  in  and 
out  of  our  office  was  all  so  sudden  we  barely 
had  time  to  note  that  she  looked  radiantly  hap- 
py. She  reported  a  successful  graduation 
from  Bucknell.  Adelaide  was  in  Boston  prim- 
arily to  attend  an  International  Oxford  Group 
meeting  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  We  were  very 
glad  for  even  a  glimpse  of  this  Oxford  delegate. 

Harriet  Colwell  Gallaher's  ('35)  call  was 
even  more  brief  than  Adelaide's.  But  we  ex- 
cused her  when  she  confessed  she  was  on  her 
wedding  journey  and  the  fortunate  groom  was 
waiting  impatiently  at  our  Bragdon  door.  A 
bit  late,  we  confess,  but  nevertheless  our  hearty 
congratulations  are  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gallaher. 

A  charming  picture — a  colorful  group  of 
Navajo  blanket  weavers — came  to  Lasell  this 
fall  from  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Accompanying 
it,  a  word  from  Hester  Shaw  '28  declaring,  "We 
are  having  a  wonderful  trip."  Some  time  during 
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each  summer  vacation,  we  are  quite  sure  to 
receive  a  greeting  from  Hester  and  her  family. 
We  greatly  appreciate  their  unfailing  remem- 
brance ! 

This  note  from  vivacious  Dorothy  Stevens 
Osborne  33-35  was  written  in  Santa  Barbara, 
California  to  our  President. 

"First  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  now  mar- 
ried and  applying  my  knowledge  to  the  mys- 
teries of  housekeeping.  I  have  been  married 
two  months  and  find  an  adventure  in  every 
recipe. 

"This  past  year  I  was  terribly  homesick 
for  Lasell.  As  you  know,  I  almost  returned 
but  because  of  illness,  was  unable  to  do  so. 
I  shall  always  regret  the  fact  that  my  last  school 
year  wasn't  spent  at  Lasell." 

En  route  to  her  new  Boston  school  home, 
Mary  Ruth  Sanford  35-36  and  her  mother, 
Irene  Sauter  Sanford  '06,  stopped  at  Lasell  for 
a  friendly  visit.  They  both  reported  a  happy 
summer  at  their  camp  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Berkshires. 

Lasell  office-secretaries  have  recently  gotten 
a  valuable  line  on  some  of  our  temporarily 
"missing"  Doves.  Below  is  the  result  of  their 
follow-up  work : 

Margaret  McClaren  Rogers  '32  of  1401 
Camden  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Md.  writes :  "1  saw 
in  the  last  Leaves  that  Jean  Starkey  McCarthy 
'29  was  living  here,  but  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
locate  her."  Our  office  is  now  able  to  answer 
that  question :  Mrs.  McCarthy's  address  is  319 
Light  Street,  Salisbury. 

Eloise  Smith  Riley's  ('26)  present  address 
is  Box  322,  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  New 
York.  She  adds:  "Enjoyed  very  much  talking 
with  old  friends  and  seeing  familiar  places  at 
1926's  Tenth  Reunion  at  Lasell  last  June." 

Betsey  Swift  Coyle  '33,  who  was  a  June 
bride,  sends  word  that  their  honeymoon  was 
spent  in  Mississippi  and  on  the  Gulf.  Her 
new  address  is  1553  West  93d  Street,  Chicago. 

Rachel  DeWolfe  Herzig  '32,  also  a  June 
bride,  is  now  living  at  6  Autumn  Street,  Bos- 
ton.   Barbara  Hunt,  her  classmate,  was  one  of 


Rachel's  bridesmaids.  Mrs.  Herzig  added  a 
friendly  greeting  which  was  much  appreciated. 

Helen  Cummings  Woodworth  22-23  is  living 
in  Old  Bennington,  Vermont,  where  her  hus- 
band is  serving  as  head  of  the  Biology  Depart- 
ment at  Bennington  College.  Helen  has  two 
lovable  sons.  We  are  indebted  to  her  mother 
for  this  valuable  and  intimate  news  item. 

Katharine  Jenckes  Knox's  ('04)  address  is 
of  necessity  a  shifting  one  as  her  husband,  a 
dental  surgeon  is  assigned  to  a  Navy  Hospital 
ship.  She  is  at  present  at  3839  Bluff  Place,  San 
Pedro,  California.  Katharine  enclosed  a  notice 
from  a  Portland  (Ore.)  paper  announcing  the 
death  of  M.  C.  B.  Baker  husband  of  Helen 
Danforth  Baker  '01 -'03.  The  editor  refers  to 
Mr.  Baker  as  "a  citizen  of  many  virtues  and  a 
friend  whom  it  was  always  a  delight  to  meet." 

Edith  Downey  (Lasell  '32;  Beaver  College, 
A.B.  '36)  is  soon  to  enroll  at  Yale  College  to 
take  up  a  pre-medical  course.  We  appreciated 
her  recent  call,  and  were  glad  but  not  sur- 
prised to  find  much  added  learning  elsewhere 
had  not  lessened  her  love  for  Lasell. 

Catherine  Laffin  35-36:  Thank  you  for 
your  written  word.  You  are  bound  to  like  your 
state  of  Maine  college  when  you  become  ac- 
customed to  its  regime.  We  are  making  a  note 
of  your  promised  visit  to  Lasell. 

Dorothy  Barnes  Paine  '18  of  Pratt,  Kansas, 
and  her  husband  after  a  "glorious  trip"  through 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  climaxed  their  journey 
at  Lasell.  The  day  of  their  arrival  was  one 
of  those  autumn  days  which  Woodsworth  des- 
cribes as  "worth  a  month  of  common  days". 
Nature  was  radiant  and  our  Kansas  visitors  in 
full  accord  with  the  season.  This  was  Mr. 
Paine's  first  visit  to  Lasell,  but  he  declared 
having  been  for  years  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Lasell  Leaves,  he  at  once  felt  at  home.  Doro- 
thy is  looking  forward  to  the  20th  Reunion  of 
her  class.  We  trust  the  classmates  will  share  in 
her  enthusiasm. 

Lasell's  congratulations  to  Dr.  John  J.  Poutas 
of  Newton,  husband  of  our  Mary  Whalen  '26, 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  state  health 
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-officer  for  the  Connecticut  valley  district.  Dr. 
Poutas  who  is  comparatively  young,  has  been 
highly  commended  for  his  work  in  tracing  the 
sources  and  carriers  of  typhoid  fever. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Peoria  111.,  Journal, 
for  this  item  just  received :  "Mrs.  Ann  Cun- 
ningham Rickard  (Lasell  09-10)  of  Pekin, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Ella  Cunningham,  and  sister 
to  Atty.  Walter  G.  Cuningham,  has  received 
notice  of  her  election  as  state  chairman  of  the 
department  of  public  welfare  of  the  Illinois 
Eederation  of  Women's  clubs.  She  is  being 
congratulated  for  this  is  a  coveted  position  in 
the  state  organization. 

Many  Carpenter  Hall  students  of  former 
years  will  be  saddened  to  learn  that  their 
faithful  friend  and  housemother  Mrs.  Joy,  has 
been  "called  home".  This  gentle  soul  was 
well  fitted  for  her  high  position. 

The  girls  of  1911  and  1912  will  well  remember 
Margaret  Williams  now  Mrs.  Ormrod  Titus 
of  Binghamton,  New  York.  She  gave  us  a 
happy  surprise  in  August  by  calling  at  Lasell. 
Our  greeting  to  her  was :  "Margaret  do  you 
still  sing?"  We  were  glad  to  learn  that  twenty- 
four  years  have  not  wholly  interrupted  her 
music  career.  Her  little  daughter  Jane  is  twelve 
years  old,  and  her  husband  is  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  State  Gas  and  Electric  Corp. 
Margaret,  now  that  you  have  found  your  way 
back  to  Lasell,  please  do  not  allow  twenty-four 
years  to  elapse  before  your  next  visit. 

To  our  joy  "Pinkey"  Puckett  Neill  '23,  ac- 
companied by  her  husband,  sister-in-law  and 
seven-year  old  daughter  Beverly,  called  at 
Lasell  in  August.  President  and  Mrs.  Win- 
slow  and  Mrs.  McDonald  met  these  guests 
and  have  little  Beverly's  word  that  she  will 
later  enroll  at  Lasell.  The  little  daughter  is  an 
exact  replica  of  her  mother  in  coloring  and 
vivacity.  Louise  referred  with  pride  to  their 
Buffalo  Lasell  Club. 

We  will  not  spoil  Betty  VanCleve  Giersch's 
('26)  recent  letter  by  attempting  to  re-edit  it, 
but  share  a  bit  of  the  message  as  'twas  received : 

"From  June  to  October  is  a  pretty  big  'jump', 
but  I  seem  to  find  myself  employing  the  'stag- 


ger system'  to  everything  during  the  summer. 
However,  I've  thought  many  times  of  the  short 
but  splendid  visit  we  had  during  my  reunion 
days  at  Lasell  in  June.  It  was  a  record-break- 
ing hot,  summer  which  made  me  so  negligent! 
Even  in  face  of  such  bad  conduct,  I  still  find 
myself  'bound  firm  by  a  bond  unbroken'  to 
Lasell. 

"My  trip  last  June  was  fun,  but  almost  too 
hurried  for  comfort.  After  leaving  Boston,  I 
went  back  to  New  Jersey  to  visit  friends  and 
relatives,  and  then  returned  to  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
After  being  away  but  ten  days,  was  quite  crush- 
ed when  my  18  months  old  son  didn't  recognize 
me.  (My  maid  ventured  to  suggest  it  was 
my  ridiculous  hat  that  puzzled  him!)  In  a 
few  hours,  though,  he  was  running  about  the 
apartment  calling  my  name  which  meant  that 
everything  turns  out  all  right  'in  time'. 

"The  news  of  my  class  reunion  has  travelled 
to  France  and  back  as  you  will  see  by  the  en- 
closed bit  of  a  letter.  I  wrote  my  'French  girl' 
(whom  I  have  never  seen  but  with  whom  I 
have  been  corresponding  since  my  junior  year 
in  high  school)  about  my  return  to  Lasell  and 
mentioned  seeing  Mile.  LeRoyer.  As  well  as 
I  can  translate,  I  believe  she  may  have  met 
Mile,  or  perhaps  a  relative  of  hers.  Thought 
Mile,  might  be  interested,  so  enclosed  this 
much  of  the  letter  (the  baby  having  chewed 
up  the  other  part)." 

Betty  closes  with  greetings  to  her  friends 
at  Lasell,  and  "the  best  to  the  school  for  a  good 
year." 

One  of  the  delightful  privileges  of  the 
Personals  Editor  is  the  repeated  opportunity 
of  welcoming  to  Lasell  her  newest  Guard.  The 
roster  of  these  little  ones  follows : 

July  11:  A  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sibal 
(Marie  Janota  '26). 

August  8:  A  son,  Thomas  Eugene,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Silverwood  (Kaye  Moore  '26). 

August  15:  A  daughter,  Judith  Hutton,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Moore    (Alice  Hutton 

,33). 

August  22  :  A  son,  Joseph  Brown,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Weber  (Marian  Brown  '22). 
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Sept.  4 :  A  daughter,  Sally  Anne,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  R.  G.  Williams  (Sylvia  Morgan 
'30). 

Sept.  11 :  A  daughter,  Janet  Neal,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Parmenter  (Ruth  Shepard 
'25). 

Sept.  26:  A  son,  Robert  Edward,  Jr.  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Fatherley  (Emeline  Walker 
31-32). 

Sept.  28:  A  daughter,  Deborah,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  W.  Farnum,  Jr.  (Marion  Kingdon 
'29). 

Sept.  30:  A  son,  Robert  Arnold,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Swenson  (Phyllis  Jensen  '30). 

Oct.  16:  A  daughter,  Sharon  Louise,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Yarnell  (Mary  Morgan  '31). 

Among  the  early  September  callers  were  a 
delegation  from  New  Jersey  led  by  Alice  Oliver 
Harrington  20-21.  Mrs.  Harrington's  son, 
daughter  and  four  friends  were  in  the  group.  It 
is  always  a  joy  to  Lasell  when  our  "old  girls" 
evidence  their  loyalty  by  returning  to  the  col- 
lege, and  especially  when  accompanied  by  such 
an  appreciative  escort. 

Betty  Cook  '34:  how  frank  and  friendly  is 
your  note  to  Mrs.  Hooker,  and  how  commend- 
able your  sister  Louise's  ('34)  ambition  in  ad- 
ding to  her  work  by  day  an  advanced  course 
in  the  night  school.  The  fact  that  you  "like 
your  work  immensely"  implies  you  are  making 
good.  We  will  not  fail  to  tell  Dr.  Winslow 
of  your  sincere  appreciation  of  his  practical 
help. 

Gertrude  May  Goss  97-98  of  Auburn,  Maine, 
was  attending  the  summer  music  school  at 
Lasell  this  year.  She  was  graduated  from  A. 
I.  N.  M.  in  1929,  and  was  supervisor  of  Music 
for  four  years  in  Maine.  We  have  just  learned 
of  the  recent  passing  away  of  Mrs.  Goss' 
husband.  Lasell's  sincerest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  this  bereaved  former  student. 

Dear  Anna  Marbold  Wernsing  79-80 :  Long 
silence  on  our  part  did  not  deserve  your  good 
letter.  Your  enthusiasm  over  the  Leaves  is 
appreciated.  Notwithstanding  your  physical 
disabilities,  I  notice  your  enjoyment  is  still  keen 
for  fine  literature.     Thank  you  especially  for 


your  inspiring  closing  lines  from  Wordsworth. 
We  have  Senora  Orozco's  written  word  that 
her  summer  with  her  family  in  Mexico  City  was 
a  peaceful  and  wonderful  experience.  Through 
snapshots  and  Senora's  word  pictures  the  dear 
daughter,  Maria  Orozco  Cobb  17-18,  and  the 
little  grandsons,  John  and  George  seem  to 
us  nearer  and  dearer  than  ever. 

Virginia  Johnston  Loud  '36  and  Hildegarde 
Baxter  'Z6  were  not  so  travel-worn  but  that 
they  took  time  right  in  the  midst  of  their  Euro- 
pean journeying  to  send  messages  to  the  Per- 
sonals Editor.  Their  greeting  left  the  reci- 
pient grateful  and  stirred  with  fresh  longing 
to  revisit  those  high  points  in  Switzerland 
which  so  captivated  these  Lasell  travelers. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Mary  Williams 
for  this  latest  word  from  Selma  Amdur  '36: 
"I  am  now  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Musical  Art  in  New  York  City. 
Am  working  hard  and  enjoying  it,  but  miss 
The  Glee  Club  and  dear  friends  at  Lasell." 

Miss  Williams  adds :  "We  are  waiting  eagerly 
for  the  time  to  come  when  Selma  will  make 
her  radio  debut.  We  miss  her  and  her  lovely 
soprano  voice." 

A  new  member  of  our  faculty,  Miss  Grace 
Watkins  of  Dublin  Georgia,  claims  a  dis- 
tant relationship  with  our  Emily  Crump  '29. 
Upon  this  announcement  we  placed  our 
Georgian  delegate  at  once  in  a  warm  corner 
of  our  affections. 

There  were  times  when  our  graduates  were 
satisfied  to  include  in  their  summer  itinerary 
Cape  Cod  and  possibly  some  near  mountain 
range,  but  with  sporting  roadsters  and  fast- 
flying  planes  at  their  disposal  the  ends  of  the 
earth  alone  seem  to  be  the  limit  of  their  ob- 
jective. At  least  so  felt  Caroline  Smith  '35. 
Here  is  what  she  has  to  say  about  her  "big  Ad- 
venture". Caroline  writes  from  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia : 

"Think  of  it!  Here  I  am  in  California  for 
the  whole  summer.  My  roommate,  who  lives 
here,  bought  a  new  car  and  we  drove  out.  The 
trip  itself  was  a  marvelous  experience.  We 
missed  nothing  en  route  and  spent  over  a  day  in 
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both  Chicago  and  the  Black  Hills,  and  two  days 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  While  in  Chi- 
cago, I  talked  with  Frances  McNulty  34-35, 
and  she  told  me  about  her  visit  to  Lasell  in  June. 

"Since  our  arrival,  I  have  taken  in  every- 
thing from  the  Great  Redwood  forest  to  China- 
town, San  Francisco  and  its  fascinating  stores 
and  theatres. 

"This  last  year  has  been  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  exciting  years  I  have  ever  known.  In 
the  fall  I  entered  the  Bishop-Lee  Dramatic 
School,  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston.  The 
work  proved  to  be  more  interesting  than  I 
had  dreamed.  Miss  Martin's  instructions  at  La- 
sell  were  very  helpful  many  times.  Last  winter  I 
taught  a  class  at  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Settle- 
ment House  in  Boston,  and  it  was  a  grand 
experience. 

"Please  remember  me  to  everyone  at  Lasell, 
and  the  very  best  of  good  wishes  for  our  Dean 
Emerita." 

From  Mary  Goodwillie  Townsend  '12  came 
the  sad  announcement  of  the  recent  passing 
away  in  an  automobile  accident  of  Dr.  Howard 
L.  Beye  of  Iowa  City,  husband  of  our  Ruth 
Ketcham  Beye  '13.  Dr.  Beye  was  acknowledged 
one  of  the  mid-west's  most  prominent  surgeons 
and  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  head  of  the 
surgical  department  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Lasell  unites  with  many  friends  in  extending 
tender  sympathy  to  this  bereaved  graduate  and 
her  family. 

We  might  easily  have  dated  Mary  Alice 
Timmins  Moulthrop  '35  instead  of  '28,  time 
having  left  no  sign  of  passing  years  on  the  face 
of  this  little  Alumna.  We  were  pleased  to 
welcome  her  husband,  and  also  to  hear  all 
about  their  recent  visit  with  Helen  Head  Mac- 
Farland  '28,  Mary  Alice's  Lasell  roommate. 

On  one  of  our  opening  days  Helen  Carter 
Johnson  '07  of  Chicago  dropped  in  as  casually 
as  though  she  were  still  a  near  neighbor,  and 
to  our  added  pleasure  brought  with  her  two  of 
her  most  friendly  aunts.  They  had  enjoyed 
an  inspiring  trip  through  the  Northwest,  and 
made  Lasell  one  of  their  last  stopping  places 
before  they  took  their  westward  way. 


The  following  item  which  appeared  in  the 
Brockton  press  earlier  in  the  year  just  reached 
the  Personals  Editor  of  the  Leaves.  We  hasten 
to  share  it  with  the  Lasell  college  associates 
of  our  Edith  Burke  Wells  02-03.  Atty.  H.  G. 
Wells  former  member  of  the  department  of 
public  utilities,  has  been  selected  for  an  im- 
portant position  in  South  America ;  his  head- 
quarters are  to  be  in  Rio  De  Janiero.  Mr. 
Wells  was  formerly  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Senate,  and  for  twelve  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public  utilities  commission.  Mrs. 
Wells  plans  to  spend  her  winter,  as  usual,  at 
Melbourne  Beach,  Florida,  near  the  home  of 
Florence  Grout  Hale  02-03  but  as  a  holiday 
jaunt  expects  to  fly  shortly  after  Christmas 
from  Miami  to  Rio.  There  she  will  join  her 
husband  for  a  brief  visit.  Her  summer's  itin- 
erary in  Maine  included  visits  with  Eleanor 
Percy  02-03  Helen  Gray  02-05,  and  Julia  Crafts 
Sheridan  '10.  Lasell's  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Wells  and  our  Alumna,  Edith  Burke  Wells. 

On  a  crisp  October  morning  Margaret  Page 
'36  flashed  into  sight  at  stream-line  tempo,  but 
"slowed  up"  long  enough  to  extend  to  us  a 
friendly  greeting  and  to  assure  us  that  her 
home  state,  Maine,  is  largely  Republican- 
minded. 

Long  ago  we  questioned  if  there  were  any 
new  educational  lines  left  for  Helen  Conger 
'21  to  conquer.  But  now  comes  a  recent  request 
from  her  for  a  transcript  of  her  Lasell  work 
as  she  is  planning  later  to  enter  the  Medical 
School  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  specializ- 
ing in  education  and  public  health. 

When  Frances  Hunter  15-16  of  Kankakee, 
Illinois,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  returned 
to  Lasell  last  August,  we  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
this  charming  young  woman,  our  former  May 
Queen,  had  left  our  college.  She  was  thrilled 
with  everything,  and  asked  especially  for  her 
former  corridor  teachers,  Mile.  LeRoyer  and 
also  Miss  Goodrich. 

We  have  a  well-founded  suspicion  that  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  Mac  '32,  newly  appointed 
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head  of  the  Woodland  office  for  the  following  enrolled  at  the  Boston  School  of  Handicraft  and 

concise  and  valuable  news  summary :  Occupational  Therapy,  and  Helen  Condon  has 

The  Alumnae  of  the  office  staff,  viz.  Helen  a  position  as  private  secretary. 
Beede  '21,  Lillian  Bethel  '28,  Celia  Kinsley  One  of  Lasell's  pre-opening  callers  was 
'34  and  Marjorie  MacClymon  '32,  were  literally  Marion  Inglis  '31  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Marion, 
swept  off  their  feet  when  a  '36  Reunion  over-  how  do  you  manage  it?  To  look,  if  anything, 
took  them  one  September  afternoon  in  Bos-  younger  than  when  at  Lasell?  Possibly  be- 
ton.  The  last  year's  Seniors  had  met  for  cause  you  have  been  and  still  are  a  "lady  of 
luncheon  and  a  get-together  before  the  college  leisure" — a  living  proof  in  part  that  "home- 
sessions  and  business  duties  separated  them  keeping  hearts  are  happiest", 
for  another  year.  We  were  sorry  that  Mary  A  beautiful  picture  of  snow-bound  Mount 
Elton  had  left  the  party  before  our  chance  Hood  has  just  been  received.  Under  the  pic- 
meeting.  Mary  had  been  working  in  Brain-  ture  this  title :  "Out  Where  the  West  Begins." 
tree  during  the  summer  and  was  leaving  shortly  On  the  same  card,  this  message  from  Miss  Grace 
for  Florida.  Peg  Pearl  was  planning  to  at-  Austin  and  Mile.  Idette  Meier:  "We  are  hav- 
tend  Virginia  Johnston's  wedding  (Sept.  19)  ing  a  wonderful  trip  on  the  Hood  Loop  High- 
and  then  on  to  Ann  Arbor,  where  she  will  be  way".  Those  of  us  who  have  been  over  Ore- 
a  Junior  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Mar-  gon's  royal  roads  realize  the  inspiration  which 
jorie  Bassett  and  Audrey  Smith  are  living  to-  they  enjoyed.  We  are  pleased  to  receive  greet- 
gether  and  working  in  Boston ;  Marjorie  ings  from  these  former  members  of  the  Lasell 
promised  to  see  us  often  as  her  sister  Betsey  staff. 

is  a  Junior  at  Lasell.     Audrey  gave  a  grand  The  Department  of  Publicity  at  Tufts  College 

description  of  Esther  Magnuson's  wedding,  at  has  furnished  this  bit  of  news :  Catherine  Bir- 

which    she    and   Alethea   Marder    34-35    were  mingham    (Lasell    35-36)     has    been    elected 

bridesmaids.      Marjorie  Reed   is  doing   secre-  temporary  freshman  treasurer  at  Jackson  Col- 

tarial  work  in  a  Reading  bank ;  Helen  Saul  and  lege.    Our  congratulations  to  you,  Catherine. 

Marjorie  Andrews  are  also  making  very  pract-  Marjorie    Stuart    '36    and    Marjorie    James 

ical  use  of  their  secretarial  training.     Martha  33-36  were  recent  callers  at  the  college.     Mar- 

Sweetnam  is  hoping  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  jorie  S.  is  serving  in  a  business  office  in  Lyn- 

"working"  graduates,  and  Natalie  Hutchinson  donville,  Vermont  and  Marjorie  J.  is  attend- 

has  a  position  in  New  York  City.      Blanche  ing  Miss   Pierce's   Secretarial   School   in  Bos- 

Bourke  is  to  study  art  in  one  of  the  Boston  ton. 

schools,  and  Betty  Harrington  '37  will  be  the  These   members   of  our   student   body   have 

representative  at  Lasell  for  this  group.    It  was  been   bereaved   recently  by   the   loss  of    those 

fun   to   see   you   all,   and   we   wish   you  were  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them.   Helen 

returning  to  Lasell  this  year  for  a  P.  G.  course.  Pappas's  father  passed  away  this  fall ;  Patricia 

Here  is  another  group  of  our  1936  graduates  Gilbert's  dear  mother ;  and  Mr.  F.  Scott  Wood- 

who  have  promptly  set  their  heads  and  hands  ruff,  uncle  of  Frances  Woodruff.     During  the 

to    further    serious    service.     We   congratulate  summer  we  learned  of  the  death  of  Helen  Hope 

them.    Virginia    Hall    is    continuing    her    art  Sangree  82-84,  Carolyn  Lawton  Trimble  10-13. 

work  at  the  Chamberlayne  Art  School  in  Boston,  and  Dorothy  Atwood  33-35  ;  also  the  passing 

while  Margery  Gibby  is  specializing  in  secre-  away  of  Natalie   North's    ('34)    father.   Lasell 

tarial    work    at    the    Katherine    Gibbs    School,  is  holding  these  college  mates  and  their  bereaved 

Ruth  Keyes  is  a  secretary  at  the  Curry  School  families  in  tender  remembrance, 

of  United  Business  Service,  and  Elizabeth  Ken-  Ruth  Kinsley  30-32,  Ada  May  Bartlett  '34 

ney  is  doing  secretarial  work  at  the  Howe  Asso-  and   Gene    Swift   Lawrence   20-22   stopped   at 

dates,  Newton  Centre.     Ethel  Stroud  is  now  Lasell  just  long  enough  for  a  handshake  and 
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"all  goes  well"  messages.  We  are  grateful 
for  this  good  even  though  brief  call  and  report. 

Helane  Jones  Pressel  '32  called  primarily  to 
n.eet  her  Lasell  chum,  Elinor  Packard  29-30, 
now  a  member  of  our  faculty,  but  failing  to  locate 
her  at  once  made  a  friendly  detour  in  favor  of 
the  Personals  Editor.  It  is  always  heyday  with 
this  efficient  graduate.  Her  new  Detroit  home 
and  outside  social  interests  furnished  her  with  a 
full  program. 

Lillian  Bethel  '28  and  Marjorie  MacClymon 
'32  took  their  fishing  trip  together  this  past 
summer.  They  had  "a  perfectly  splendid  time", 
but  if  the  truth  be  told,  much  of  their  sport  con- 
sisted in  furnishing  bait  for  the  real  fishermen, 
— a  most  unselfish  service.  Nevertheless,  on 
the  whole,  they  made  out  an  awfully  good  fish 
story.  Seriously  speaking  the  "days  off"  pro- 
vided a  delightful  vacation  for  these  youthful 
Lasell  officials. 

Lasell  has  a  new  name  for  Lydia  Barnes  '35, 
"Lady  Loyal".  Exacting  work  in  her  art 
school,  and  home  and  social  claims  fail  to  in- 
terrupt her  personal  devotion  to  her  Alma 
Mater. 

While  visiting  in  Evanston,  the  Personals 
Editor  found  that  on  that  very  day  Janet  Price 
'33  was  on  her  way  to  New  England,  intending 
to  call  at  Lasell  Junior  College.  Fortunately, 
our  Editor  arrived  at  Lasell  in  time  to  welcome 
Janet  and  her  grandparents.  Janet's  enthusiasm 
over  her  Alma  Mater  is  certainly  contagious." 
She  always  leaves  us  with  the  feeling  that  L.  J. 
C.  is  "just  the  best  ever". 

After  a  brief  and  breezy  interview  with 
Bertha  Libby  Welles  06-07  and  her  Wellesley 
College  daughter  and  remembering  her  bent 
for  music  and  poetry,  we  exacted  from  her  a 
sort  of  promissory  note.  In  fulfillment  of  this 
note,  we  received  the  following  message  from 
her  Cape  Cod  summer  home  which  bears  the 
suggested   name   of   "Bayberry    Shingles" : 

"Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  on  the 
Wednesday  broadcast  the  Marine  Band  is 
playing  'Marching  On',  which  I  wrote  at  the 
time  of  Sousa's  death.  A  few  years  ago  I 
received  a  prize  for  the  best  American  Legion 


Marching  Song  for  Connecticut — it  is  in  The 
American  Legionnaire  Song  Book.  Otherwise, 
have  not  accomplished  anything  in  a  public, 
publishing  or  radio  way.  Will  send  you  a  few  of 
my  poems  and  a  songbook  of  Cheerup  Songs 
under  separate  cover.  Kind  remembrances  to 
Dr.  Winslow." 

We  are  grateful  and  also  hopeful  of  receiving 
added  contributions  from  this  gifted  former 
student. 

The  unexpected  appearance  in  our  midst  of 
Trithena  McFarland  35-36  excited  glad  sur- 
prise and  turned  into  down-right  satisfaction 
when  we  learned  she  had  become  a  permanent 
member  of  the  office  staff.  Lasell's  heartiest 
welcome-home  to  "Tri". 

To  our  surprise  and  pleasure  Mildred  Chap- 
man Clements  '28  and  her  husband  called  in 
September.  These  young  parents  left  their  two 
little  sons  in  the  safe  keeping  of  relatives  in 
the  Evanston  home  while  they  toured  New  Eng- 
land. If  these  dear  visitors  experienced  half 
the  joy  which  their  coming  gave  to  us,  they 
will  report  at  Lasell  more  often. 

Eleanor  Idler  '31  :  you  certainly  gave  us  a 
happy  surprise  when  appearing  in  our  office  and 
carrying  in  your  arms  a  winsome  little  "Dove". 
But  we  soon  discovered  in  the  background 
your  classmate  Virginia  Riley  Richardson,  who 
promptly  claimed  the  kidnapped  baby.  These 
graduates  could  not  accept  Lasell's  hospitality, 
but  Eleanor  did  tarry  long  enough  to  tell  us  of 
the  successful  completion  of  her  college  course, 
receiving  B.  S.  and  M.  A.  degrees. 

Bertha  Root  '33  is  still  employed  on  the  staff 
of  R.  PI.  Steam's  one  of  Boston's  leading  de- 
partment firms.  Our  recent  glimpse  of  her  at 
her  post  convinced  us  that  she  is  still  both  suc- 
cessful and  happy. 

We  were  pleased  to  find,  Nan  Pagin  Page 
'27,  that  your  high  collegiate  honors,  devoted 
husband  and  the  love  of  your  little  son  have 
not  lessened  your  loyalty  to  Lasell.  It  was  a 
joy  to  welcome  you  again  to  your  New  England 
college  home. 

Bettina  Potter  Janse  '34  was  escorted  on 
her  last  visit  to  Lasell  by  her  little  son.     The 
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students  who  are  acquainted  with  the  family 
declared  this  little  boy  is  the  exact  image  of 
his  father.  Bettina's  son  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  1934  Class  Baby. 

Miss  Marguerite  Winegar,  daughter  of  Ger- 
trude Early  Winegar  84-85,  called  to  look 
through  her  mother's  school  home.  We  were 
glad  to  welcome  this  Detroit  visitor. 

The  latest  evangelistic  call  of  Lasell's  "sing- 
ing deaconess",  Mae  Chisholm  Brown  03-04, 
is  with  the  Spanish  American  Institute  at  Gar- 
dena,  California.  In  a  letter  just  received  she 
writes  : 

"Every  Wednesday  evening  I  have  the  great 
privilege  of  leading  some  sixty  Mexican  boys 
in  Bible  study.  Many  of  these  lads  were  without 
worthy  background  from  which  to  work ; 
however,  one  is  cheered  in  unexpected  places. 

"One  night  we  illustrated  the  thought  of 
God's  plan  for  each  of  us  by  showing  a  hand 
full  of  tangled  threads,  and  a  beautifully  pat- 
terned fabric :  One  of  the  younger  boys,  who 
has  thirty  thousand  muscles  to  wiggle  with  and 
not  one  (in  use)  to  keep  still  with,  said  to  his 
house-mother,  'Mrs.  Wright,  you  know  I've 
been  thinking  about  what  Mrs.  Brown  said,  and 
I  don't  want  my  life  to  be  a  tangled  mess  like 
those  threads.  I  want  it  to  be  a  beautiful  pat- 
tern'. 

"The  Institute — the  only  home  school  for 
Mexican  boys  on  our  coast — has  no  support 
for  a  Bible  teacher.  My  husband  and  I  thought 
it  a  real  challenge  for  missionaries,  so  accepted 
the  task  on  faith.  Do  give  it  a  place  in  your 
heart  and  prayers — especially  Wednesday." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  Lasell  girl  living 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  within  reach  of  Mrs.  Brown 
may  care  to  assist  in  the  work  of  this  new  and 
needy  missionary  venture. 

A  message  from  Mosetta  Stafford  Vaughn 
'86  just  received  contained  the  sad  announce- 
ment of  the  recent  death  of  Princesse  Aymon 
de  Faucigny  Lucinge  the  former  Carrie 
Foster  '87.  Lasell  Junior  College  unites  with 
many  friends  in  extending  sincere  sympathy  to 
the  bereaved  family. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  New  York  Clipping 


Bureau  which  has  furnished  us  with  these  re- 
ports of  two  Lasell  Club  meetings. 

THE  WORCESTER  LASELL  CLUB 

Dorothy  E.  Kierstead  '28  was  elected  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Worcester  County 
Lasell  Club  at  the  first  fall  meeting  held  in  the 
Hotel  Bancroft  on  October  17.  Dorothy  Inett 
'30  presided  at  the  business  meeting,  which  was 
followed  by  a  tea.  Pourers  were  Dorothy  Kier- 
stead and  Myra  Page  Haven  '29. 

Eleanor  Ramsdell  '35  was  appointed  chairman 
of  a  theater  party  project.  Her  assistants  are 
Villa  Magune  McSheehey  '35,  Frances  Wright 
14-15,  Gladys  Kennedy  '27,  and  Dorothy  Paine 
'36. 

The  club  will  meet  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Nov.  21,  at  the  Hotel  Bancroft. 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  LASELL  CLUB 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  Lasell  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  October  19,  at  the 
home  of  Margaret  Fuller  Manchester  '06. 
Election  of  officers  took  place,  the  slate  being 
presented  by  a  nominating  committee  which 
comprised  Mildred  Munson  '32,  chairman; 
Ruth  Tolman  18-19,  and  Helen  Kowaleski 
Hamilton  '28.  Gertrude  Moeller  '26  presided 
at  the  meeting. 

ST.  JOHNSBURY  LASELL  CLUB 

The  St.  Johnsbury  Lasell  Club  held  its  an- 
nual reunion  at  the  Barre  Country  Club,  Barre, 
Vermont  on  August  26th. 

It  has  been  our  custom  for  the  last  two  years 
to  have  our  meetings  in  August ;  this  has  worked 
well  and  we  have  been  able  to  have  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  with  us,  also  Mrs.  Hooker,  who 
spends  her  vacation  in  Vermont. 

There  were  sixteen  present  including  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Mrs.  Hooker,  Miriam  Daley 
Taylor  '22,  Josephine  Laughton  '28,  Beulah 
Fletcher  '31,  Katherine  Fitch  Chesley  '30,  Isa- 
belle  Whitcomb  Jackson  '23,  and  guest;  Vir- 
ginia Cleasby  '31,  Dorris  Cleasby  '27,  Eleanor 
R.  Dorman  26-28,  Marguerite  Mooney  '36, 
Frances  Austin  '37,  Elizabeth  Madeira  Camp- 
bell '22,  Betty  Morley  '38,  and  Arlene  Wishart 
'38. 
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After  a  delicious  luncheon  a  brief  business 
meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  Elizabeth 
Madeira  Campbell.  The  Nominating  Com- 
mittee submitted  the  names  of  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  President  Vir- 
ginia A.  Cleasby ;  Vice  President,  Dorris  Cleas- 
by;  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Eleanor  R.  Dor- 
man  26-28. 

It  was  also  decided  to  change  the  place  of  the 
next  meeting  to  Willoughvale  Farms,  Lake 
Willoughby;  the  date  to  be  decided  by  the 
officers.  After  the  business  meeting  we  en- 
joyed interesting  news  of  the  college  in  the 
form  of  pictures  and  a  short  talk  by  Dr.  Win- 
slow. 

The  Club  hopes  next  year  our  change  of 
meeting  place  will  secure  a  larger  attendance. 
Club  members,  let  us  make  an  enthusiastic 
effort  to  be  present  at  the  1937  meeting! 

Eleanor  R.  Dorman,  Secretary. 

THE  PORTLAND  (MAINE) 
LASELL  CLUB 

The  Portland  Lasell  Club  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Columbia  Hotel,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 11  1936.  We  were  honored  to  have 
Miss  Potter,  Dean  Emerita  of  Lasell  Junior 
College,  with  us  for  the  afternoon. 

Following  the  one  o'clock  luncheon,  Miss 
Potter  told  us  of  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  and  answered  our  many  inquiries  about  the 
faculty  members  and  school  life  at  the  present 
time.  At  the  close  of  Miss  Potter's  informal 
talk  the  business  meeting  was  held. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1936- 
37;  President,  Lorraine  Lombard  '31;  Vice 
President,  Marjorie  Lovering  Harris  '22;  Sec- 
retary, Gertrude  Hooper  '32 ;  and  treasurer, 
Janet  Kennedy  30-32. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Lindsay  Haney  '20  told  us 
of  plans  for  a  study  group  to  meet  once  a  month 
throughout  the  winter.  This  club,  made  up  of 
Portland  Lasell  Club  members,  will  be  under  the 
Maine  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  We  were 
pleased  to  have  Ruth  McLean  and  her  mother 
with  us  for  luncheon.  Ruth  is  a  junior  at  Lasell 
this  year. 

Before    adjourning   we    sang    school    songs 


and  closed  with  the  Alma  Mater,  once  again 
pledging  our  loyalty  with  the  closing  line, 
"We'll  ever  faithful  be". 

Those  present  were :  Barbara  Turner  Green- 
wood 27-28,  Barbara  Potter  35-36,  Mary  Foss 
'28,  Lorraine  Lombard  '31,  Katherine  C.  Tufts 
16-19,  Mildred  Knight  Norwood  '21,  Helen 
Fitch  Foley  '32,  Mary  Hill  Davis  '33,  Edna 
Goodrich  31-32,  Janet  Kennedy  30-32,  Ruth 
Peterson  Eaton  30-31,  Flora  Harrison  Clifford 
15-16,  Caroline  Lindsay  Haney  '20,  Marjorie 
Lovering  Harris  '22,  Constance  Chase  '29, 
Marion  Simpson  '29,  Louise  Stevens  Prince 
'22,  Pauline  Pulsifer  Bauer  '27,  Frances  Mann 
Knight  '29,  Virginia  Congdon  '37,  Elzada  Bailey 
Penney  13-14,  and  Emma  Jane  Bailey  Welt 
13-14. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Gertrude  L.  Hooper,  Secretary. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY 
LASELL  CLUB 

A  delightful  autumn  day  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lasell  girls  on  October  5  as  they  gathered 
in  the  spacious  and  charming  living-room  of 
the  Broad  Street  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Hartford  for 
their  thirtieth  annual  meeting.  For  more  than 
a  half  hour,  "white  doves"  cooed  as  old  pals 
were  united  and  new  girls  were  welcomed. 

Then  away  we  went  to  the  girls'  dining- 
room  which  opens  out  upon  a  picturesque  ter- 
race, and  there  forty-one  Lasell  girls  with  their 
guests  enjoyed — in  the  midst  of  a  joyful  babble 
unequalled  only  in  the  Lasell  dining-room — a 
delicious  luncheon  the  arrangements  for  which 
were  made  by  Clara  McLean  Rowley  '02,  Har- 
riette  Case  Bidwell  "22,  Maebelle  Hamlin 
Barby  15-16  as  Vice  President,  and  Sarah 
Dyer  Darling  00-01  as  President.  The  room 
and  the  tables  were  made  gay  with  garden  flow- 
ers, and  on  the  tables  were,  among  other  inter- 
esting pieces,  white  nut  cups  with  saucy  blue 
bows. 

President  Darling  greeted  the  Lasell  family 
and  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
which  was  accepted  as  was  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  Lillian  G.  Grant  '20. 

Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16,  acting  for  the  Honor 
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Roll  Committee,  reported  the  deaths  of  two  of  leave  before  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
our  members  since  our  last  meeting,  Jessie  W.  from  her.  We  were  most  fortunate  in  having 
Hayden  82-85  and  Frances  Hartman  New-  with  us  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  Mrs. 
field  05-06.  President  Darling  called  for  a  Winslow  brought  to  us  intimate  messages  and 
moment  of  silent  tribute  to  these  our  former  glimpses  of  Lasell,  and  we  were  delighted  to 
associates.  hear  that  there  are  about  forty  Connecticut 
It  was  voted  that  hereafter  the  Connecticut  girls  registered  as  students  this  year.  Through 
Valley  Club  Scholarship  (which  was  created  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter  sent  her  "love  and 
by  vote  of  the  club  on  October  5,  1935 )  be  sent  best  luck"  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell 
directly  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae,  Club  which  in  turn,  sent  her  a  telegram. 
Inc.  for  recording,  and  that  the  money  then  be  We  were  especially  grateful  to  Dr.  Winslow 
forwarded  by  her  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Schol-  for  a  most  interesting  and  enlightening  talk 
arship  Committee  of  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  (for  concerning  some  of  Lasell's  present  economic 
use  as  set  forth  in  the  vote  above  referred  to.)  problems  as  well  as  some  of  its  hopes  and  plans 
The  President  then  read  a  letter  from  Lillian  for  the  future,  and  when  he  told  us  Lasell  has 
G.  Grant  '20  resigning  from  her  duties  as  Sec-  the  largest  enrollment  ever,  our  joy  was  simply 
retary-Treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  unbounded.  He  fully  explained  why  it  has 
Lasell  Club,  an  office  which  she  had  held  for  been  impossible  to  start  new  buildings  even 
ten  years,  having  been  elected  in  October  1926.  though  Lasell  as  well  as  all  Lasell  girls  are 
Upon  motion  made  by  Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16,  anxious  to  be  up  and  at  it.  He  closed  his  ad- 
it was  voted  to  accept  her  resignation  with  regret  dress  with  these  words  :  "We  shall  go  ahead 
and  sincere  appreciation  for  the  great  assistance  and  gradually  make  improvements  until  we  get 
which  she  had  given  to  the  club  and  she  was  solidly  on  our  feet  and,  with  debts  paid,  feel 
presented  with  a  corsage  of  gardenias.  conscience    free    to    use    money    and    improve 

President  Darling  requested  the  report  of  the  the  building  situation." 
Nominating    Committee    which    was    read    by  The  following  members  of  the  Lasell  family 
Freda  Griffin  Leining,  '20  and  upon  vote  of  the  were  present :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Phyllis 
Club   the    following    officers   were    elected    for  Rafferty    Shoemaker    '22,    Helen    Perry    '24, 
1936-37:  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner  '23,  Evelina  E.  Perkins 
President,  Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam  '22;  '15,  Sarah  Dyer  Darling  00-01,  Maebelle  Ham- 
Vice   President,   Emma  White  Welles  90-93;  lin  Barby  15-16,  Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  M.  Wahlquist  '25.  '22,    Marion    Griffin    Wolcott    '16,    Susan    E. 
Executive    Committee:    Chairman    Maebelle  Tiffany    '15,    Helen    Merriam    Cornell    02-03, 
Hamlin  Barby  15-16,  Miriam  Abbe  '31,  Julia  Helen  Johnson  Olow  '21,  Barbara  Hillard  '22, 
Case  '32.  Mrs.  Alice  Hillard  Corbin,  Helen  M.  Saunders 
Nominating  Committee :  Chairman  Alice  Hill-  '17,  Helen  M.  Wahlquist  '25,  Clara  McLean 
ard  Corbin  (Faculty  12-22),  Dorothy  Merwin  Rowley  '02,  Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16,  Barbara  L. 
Brown  '23,  Carolyn  Colton  Avery  '23.  Stanley  '32,  Harriette  Case  Bidwell  '22,  Mar- 
Honor    Roll    Committee :     Chairman    Mary  jorie  Watkins   Lucey   '08,  Janice   Remig   '36, 
Goodwin  Olmsted  '03.  Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted  '03,  Edith  Downey  '34, 
Publicity  Chairman,  Barbara  L.  Stanley  '32.  Selma  E.   Swanson  '35,  Emma  White  Welles 
Our  several  guests  were  then  called  upon  to  92-93,  Florence  Skinner  Anderson  13-14,  Freda 
speak  and  we  were  delighted  to  have  greetings  Griffin  Leining  '20,  Grace  Conklin  Bevin  84-85, 
from  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner  '23,  President  of  Maude  Hayden  Keeney  '16,  Dorothy  Merwin 
the  New  York  Lasell  Club;  Phyllis  Rafferty  Brown  '23,  Mary  Godard  Hadley  21-23,  Dotha 
Shoemaker  '22,  President  of  the  Lasell  Alum-  Warner  Jope  '31,  Jean  Ayr  Baker  '29,  Iverna 
nae  ;  and  Helen  Perry  '24,  Vice  President  of  Birdsall '22,  Agatha  Canfield '31,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
the  Lasell  Alumnae.     Evelina  E.  Perkins  '15,  Thompson  (mother  of  Mary  Elizabeth '38),  and 
Assistant   Treasurer   of   the   Alumnae   had   to  Lillian  G.  Grant  '20. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

JOHN  E.  COX 

NEWTONVILLE 
Candy  At  Wholesale 

Wright  &  Ditson 

344  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL 
WINTER   SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 

Skates   Skiis   Snowshoes   Sleds    Toboggans 

OUR  COMPLETE  BANKING 

FACILITIES   INSURE   PROMPT, 

COURTEOUS  AND  EFFICIENT 

HANDLING  OF  OUR 

CUSTOMERS'  ACCOUNTS 

NEWTON 
NATIONAL  BANK 

A  Friendly  Independent  Bank  for 
All  the  Newtons 

384  Centre  St.,  at  Newton  Corner 

MIDDLESEX 
ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

"Everything   Electrical" 

Special    Discounts   to    Students   and 
Graduates 

689  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 
Telephone  Wal.  0437 

(  7450 

Telephone    CAPitol    ]  7451 

(7452 

Allen-Hurd    Company 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
.     FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotel  and  Club  Supplies  a  Specialty 

New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The    Old   Reliable    Corner 
A   Fruit   and   Vegetable   Market 
For  Over  50  Years 

Harrison-Simpson  Co. 

Engravers  and  Printers 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

DIPLOMAS,  DANCE 
PROGRAMS  AND  FAVORS 

NEWAY  CLOTH  PHOTO  HINGES 
1 1  Otis  Street            Boston,  Mass. 

Jennings    Linen 
Company,  Inc. 

We  Specialize  in   the  Following  Supplies 
For  Schools  and  Colleges 

Bath  Towels       Table  Linen        Face  Towels 
Bath  Mats           Sheets                   Kitchen  Towels 
Bed  Spreads       Pillow  Cases       Mattress  Pads 
Blankets                                            Mattress  Covers 

Telephone  LIB.  4267-4268 
76  Essex  Street,  Boston 

PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 

PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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HOOD'S 
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Extra richness    from 

nature 

Extra purity  from  mod- 
ern science this  is  <why 

Lasell  chooses  HOOD'S 


M.  F.  FOLEY  COMPANY 

"Boston's  Real  Fish  House" 

Purveyors  of  Sea  Food  to  Clubs, 
Hotels,  Restaurants,  Schools,  Hos- 
pitals, Institutions  and  Transpor- 
tation Companies. 

COR.  FRIEND  AND  UNION  STREETS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  CAPitol  2800 

Sea  Food  from  the  Original  Source 
of  Supply 


Atlantic  Pipe  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

237  ALBANY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pipe  Fittings  and 
Valves 

Steam  Specialties 


BOSTON  SUPPLY 
COMPANY,  INC. 

53  HAVERHILL  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Furniture  and  Piano 
MOVERS 


Auburndale 


West  Newton 


JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EX.  CO. 
SORowe  WEStNtn  1290 


Tel.   Capitol   7079 


Boston  &  Lynn 


J.  Pearlstein  and   Sons 

Copper-Tinsmiths,    Platers   &   Retinners 

Sheet  Metal  Specialists 

Represented   by  Albert  A.   Pearlstein 

80  BRIGHTON   STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


PATRONIZE  OUR   ADVERTISERS 


Assets 
over  seven  million  dollars 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
STORAGE  VAULTS 


West  Newton  Savings 
Bank 

Hours :  8 :30  a.  m.  to  3 :00  p.  m.    Daily 
8:30  a.m.  to  12  M   Saturday 


DWINELL-WRIGHT 

WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 

Dwinell-W right  Company 

311  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Dignity 
Simplicity 

plus 

Effectiveness 

These,  with  economical  costs  in 
production,  are  objectives  we  aim 
to  attain  in  putting  the  written 
word  into  type  and  onto  paper. 
We  will    be   happy  to  discuss 
your  printing  problems  with  you. 

<&> 
THE   HEFFERNAN   PRESS 

150  Fremont  Street 
WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers  to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and  other  good  magazines 
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^  Stetson  .  .  .  bootmaker  to  gentlemen,  polo  players  and  high-ranking 
officers  .  .  .  turns  out  a  few  choice  styles  for  young  women,  to  team-up 
with  sweaters  and  tweeds  and  right-looking  sports  clothes.  Like  all  good 
man-tailored  modes,  these  shoes  fit,  "set",  hold  their  shape  and  look  like 
money!  When  you're  in  Boston,  make  it  a  rule  to  glance  in  these  shops, 
and  see  what's  new  in  Stetson's. 


JORDAN-MARSH  CO. 


STETSON  SHOE  SHOP 


MASON  &  LAXTON  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Designers  ENGRAVERS  Illustrators 

7  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 
Breakers  2365 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Liberty  4265 


Compliments  of 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  CO.,  INC. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  Fine  Foods 
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•    The  college  girl  who  puts 
her  best  foot  forward  knows: 

"BOSTON'S  SMARTEST  SHOES 
COST  $2.65,  $3  and  $3.95  at 
SIEGEL'S!" 

(See   the  New  British-type   Walking  Shoe) 

SIEGEL'S 

3  85  Washington  St.  (op.  Filene's)  95  Summer  St. 


The  Gray  Line, 
Inc.  of  Boston 

Telephone    KENmore    4680 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Special  Rates  to  Schools  for 
Sight-seeing 

Tours  and  Chartered  Bus 
Service 

WINTER  SPORTS 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
winter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
for  LASELL  students. 

Mrs.  Seth  C.  Bassett 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


M 

Delicacies 
Candies 
Salted  Nuts 


Famous  for 

Gift  Boxes 
Cakes  &  Cookies 
Perfumes 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Stores    in    Boston,    Newton,    Brookline,    Belmont 
Telephone,    LONgwood    13  00 


When  Boston  Was  a  Town 

fine  butter  and  nearby  hennery 
eggs  were — as  now — being  sold 
to    the    discriminating    trade    by 

H.  A.  HOVEY  &  CO. 

Established  1822 

35  North  Market  Street 
Telephone  CAPitol  0930 


Motor  Delivery  to  Back  Bay,  Brookline 
Newton,    Cambridge   and   Belmont 


Costumes    and    Wigs    for    the    Amateur 

Stage   Plays,   Operas,    Pageants, 

Masquerades,    etc. 

Hayden    Costume 
Company 

J.  M.  Vine,  Proprietor 
Member  National   Costumers'  Association 

786  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 
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To   Constance  Ella  Blackstock,   Class   of  1909, 

Champion    Globetrotter    from 

"Greenland's  ley  Mountain 

to  India's  Coral  Strand," 

This  Travel  Issue  is  Dedicated 

With  the  Hope  That  All  Her  Roads 

Will  Lead,  Not  "to  Rome'' 

But  to  Lasell. 
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MORADABAD,   U.    P.,    INDIA 

29th   December,    1936 
My  Dear  Countessa, 

Your  letter  which  came  buzzing  through  the 
air  over  Europe  and  Mesopotamia  should  have 
been  answered  long  ago.  But  I  truly  have 
little  time  while  school  is  in  session  to  settle 
down  to  anything  like  a  letter  to  the  Leaves. 

It  made  me  quite  homesick  to  see  a  Bureau 
party  announced  for  the  summer  and  myself 
not  a  part  of  it.  However,  I'm  glad  I  shall  be 
in  on  the  tail  end  of  it,  and  do  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  large  group  of  Lasell  girls  going. 
I'm  sure  that  the  result  of  the  elections,  though 
not  popular  at  Lasell,  means  better  times.  One 
can  say  such  things  safely  at  this  great  dis- 
tance. I  mightn't  be  as  valorous  nearer  by.  At 
any  rate,  if  one  could  only  convince  people 
who  can  afford  it  that  travel  to  Europe  for 
the  educated  person  anywhere  in  the  world 
has  become  a  necessity,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  world.  Parties  are  organized  in  India 
for  the  same  thing.  Europe  is  the  centre  of 
world  attention,  and  changes  are  taking  place 
there  that  can't  help  but  affect  us  all.  It's 
almost  like  being  a  witness  to  the  same  sort 
of  change  that  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  another  two  hundred  years  America  will 
probably  have  the  same  focus  of  attention. 
But  I  mustn't  get  started  on  Europe. 

I  wonder  if  you'd  like  to  hear  about  my 
daily  life.  It  seems  very  ordinary  routine  to 
me,  but  perhaps  that  will  break  the  ice,  of 
which  you  must  have  plenty,  and  we  none. 
This  is  our  best  season,  more  like  autumn  and 
early  spring  in  America.  Our  gardens  are 
lovely,  and  by  next  month  the  annuals  will  be 
in  full  bloom.    The  garden  is  also  a  part  of  my 


job  and  has  been  a  great  delight;  but  as  any- 
one knows  who  has  done  it,  it  occupies  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention.  In  October  I  used 
to  be  up  by  6:45  and  working  in  the  garden, 
as  that  was  seed-planting  time.  I  also  put 
out  some  new  roses  although  we  have  an  insect 
pest — the  white  ant — which  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  them.  I  watch  them  like  a  hawk,  and 
use  insecticides  constantly.  They  are  just  be- 
ginning to  reward  me  for  the  care  given. 

You  would  also  enjoy  the  sight  of  our  poin- 
settias,  which  have  been  in  their  full  glory  for 
a  month  or  more.  We  have  an  inner  hedge 
of  them  and  against  the  background  of  the 
outer  green  hedge  they  are  quite  beautiful. 
Of  course,  those  who  know  Florida  would  find 
familiar  things  in  our  garden.  We  have  some 
lovely  eucalyptus  and  gold  mohur  (Hawaiian 
flame  of  the  forest)  trees  and  jasmine  and  all 
the  other  tropical  shrubs  and  trees  as  well  as  the 
flowers  of  the  west. 

I  have  charge  of  a  Christian  girls'  school 
which  has  a  Normal  School  attached.  We  have 
a  large  enrollment  of  Hindus  and  Mohamme- 
dans as  day  scholars,  and  I  myself  have  a  spe- 
cial English  class  for  a  group  of  youngsters 
who  are  rich  Hindus  and  Moslems  in  the  com- 
munity. They  are  adorable  but  I'm  afraid 
quite  as  unambitious  as  children  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Why  is  it  that  it  is  the  poor,  whose 
opportunities  for  education  are  so  limited,  who 
are  always  anxious  to  learn?  I  suppose  the 
answer  is  quite  obvious,  for  it  is  in  line  with 
human  nature. 

I  tried  to  teach  these  youngsters  to  sing 
nursery  rhymes  so  they  performed  at  a  con- 
cert which  was  got  up  by  a  lady  and  which 
their  parents  were  to  attend.  I  told  her  they 
were  quite  timeless  and  unreliable  but  she  in- 
sisted. However,  it  turned  out  quite  happily  as 
they  looked  sweet,  and  being  a  bit  stage-struck 
the  male  members  of  the  chorus  behaved  better 
than  I  had  expected,  as  they  are  unusually 
mischievous  and  naving  received  far  more  ap- 
plause than  they  deserved,  they  gathered  mo- 
mentum and  made  a  great  hit  and  my  stock  as 
their  instructor  went  up  quite  considerably.     I 
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take  a  few  other  English  classes  and  the  Train- 
ing class  in  Scripture. 

This  has  been  most  interesting  as  we  have 
two  Mohammedan  girls  in  the  class.  By  gov- 
ernment regulation  they  do  not  have  to  attend 
but  they  not  only  do  but  participate.  I  have 
tried  to  take  up  an  elementary  study  in  com- 
parative religions  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  services  of  an  Indian  Church  of 
England  minister,  who  is  a  Brahmin  convert 
and  who  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Fiji 
Islands  where  there's  a  large  Indian  community. 
He  therefore  has  a  much  broader  viewpoint 
than  he  would  had  he  been  brought  up  in  India. 
His  father  was  a  large  landowner  and  had  his 
own  private  temple,  so  Mr.  Misra  knows  Hin- 
duism well  as  he  was  much  interested  in  re- 
ligious philosophy.  So,  he  gave  us  a  weekly 
lecture  on  the  many  sects  in  Hinduism.  It 
proved  quite  fascinating  to  me,  and  I  know  the 
girls  enjoyed  it  too.  Like  Professor  Hocking 
of  Harvard  he  presented  each  most  sympathe- 
tically, pointing  out  the  best  features  as  well 
as  the  deficiencies. 

Besides  school  duties  our  social  life,  although 
very  simple  from  the  point  of  view  of  gaiety, 
is  quite  continuous  and  considered  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  daily  life.  It  consists  mostly 
of  tea  and  badminton  parties  with  a  few  din- 
ners sprinkled  here  and  there.  Life  is  very 
full  and  active,  too  active  sometimes  I  feel  for 
the  right  kind  of  living.  Indian  people  have 
little  sense  of  time ;  and  quite  frequently  when 
invited  ask,  "Will  the  party  be  according  to 
Indian  time  or  English  ?" 

October  and  November  are  great  festival 
months  for  the  non-Christian  community,  es- 
pecially the  Hindus.     They  have  one  festival 


which  is  always  very  pretty — the  festival  of 
lights  or  Dewali.  It  lasts  for  several  days  but 
on  one  particular  night  all  houses  are  illuminat- 
ed on  the  outside  with  small  earthenware  lamps 
in  which  they  burn  a  small  wick  in  a  special 
sort  of  oil.  If  you  are  very  rich,  you  literally 
burn  them  in  the  hundred  thousands ;  if  you 
are  moderately  well  off,  in  the  thousands,  and 
if  very  poor  you  may  have  only  one.  But  burn 
them  you  must.  You  can  imagine  what  a  beau- 
tiful sight  it  makes.  At  this  festival  they  make 
candy  toys  for  the  children.  Unlike  America 
you  can  get  these  at  no  other  time.  There  is  a 
festival — Dashera — which  immediately  precedes 
Dewali — and  in  fact  they  almost  merge  one 
into  the  other,  which  is  peculiarly  a  children's 
festival.  They  have  a  tremendous  display  of 
fireworks  and  make  millions  of  toys  for  the 
children.  Of  course,  the  older  people  make  pil- 
grimages to  sacred  places  during  these  times. 
At  a  third  festival  which  follows  Dewali,  every 
Hindu  must  bathe  in  the  Ganges  or  one  of  its 
tributaries.  If  you  bathe  when  the  moon  is 
full,  you  will  gain  sure  and  better  salvation. 
Not  far  from  us  is  one  of  the  most  renowned 
and  popular  bathing  spots  for  this  particular 
festival.  I  wanted  to  go,  but  the  mobs  of 
pilgrims  make  it  almost  impossible.  One  of  the 
most  charming  things  always  about  this  festi- 
val to  me  is  to  hear  the  songs  of  the  pilgrims 
as  they  go  in  bands  together,  some  coming 
from  great  distances.  However,  again  one  of 
the  changes  in  this  is  that  now  there  are  far 
fewer  who  go  by  bullock  cart  or  on  foot,  as  the 
motor  bus  is  rapidly  advancing  as  a  means  of 
transportation.  The  railways  too  run  special 
trains.  I  had  noticed  the  fewer  road  pilgrims  j 
and  was  told  that  this  was  the  reason.  It  spoils 
it  for  the  spectator  but  I  guess  the  pilgrim  en- 
joys  the  other  means  more.  It  always  remind- 
ed me  of  Canterbury  Talcs  and  Mediaeval  Eng- 
land. 

There    was    a    huge    Hindu    wedding    at    a 
neighbor's  not  long  ago.     A  cotton  magnate's! 
daughter  was  to  be  married  to  a  flour  magnate's! 
son.     The  bridegroom  was  from  out  of  town  ;| 
so  an  unused  palace  was  rented  for  the  occa- 
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sion,  special  electricity  installed,  a  garden  pre- 
pared, tents  without  number  for  those  guests 
who  couldn't  be  accommodated  in  the  house. 
The  most  lavish  expenditure  one  could  ima- 
gine. At  such  times  everything  is  done  for 
show,  but  the  whole  community  may  have  a 
part.  We  were  allowed  to  come  in  and  see  all 
the  decorations. 

The  wedding  procession  started  out  about 
five  in  the  evening ;  this  means  the  bridegroom 
going  to  the  bride's  house.  It  was  a  most  elab- 
orate affair.  First  of  all  there  was  a  herald 
on  a  horse,  carrying  a  bugle  in  his  hand  and 
drums  strapped  on  either  side  of  his  saddle. 
He  blew  his  horn  and  then  beat  the  drums. 
Then  came  five  gaily  caparisoned  elephants, 
one  of  them  being  a  cute  baby  one.  Following 
them  were  floats  with  paper-made  carriages 
drawn  by  horses,  ceremonial  bullock  carts 
drawn  by  bullocks,  all  made  of  paper  and  hav- 
ing as  their  passengers  wax  figures.  Inter- 
spersed in  the  procession  were  three  different 
bands,  one  of  the  local  police,  another  of  a 
neighboring  Moslem  native  state  which  has 
an  Indian  ruler  (it's  an  important  one  and  they 
have  an  English  bandmaster),  and  a  third  in- 
trinsically Indian.  Also  there  were  groups  of 
tumblers  and  dancers.  They  would  stop  and 
perform,  thus  entertaining  the  crowds  of  spec- 
tators. Finally  in  a  grand  barouche  came  the 
young  bridegroom  so  garlanded  that  one  could 
hardly  see  his  face.  It  took  them  about  six 
hours  to  go  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Oh 
yes !  I  forgot  to  say  that  of  course  there  were 
dozens  of  motors  and  riderless  horses  in  the 
procession.  This  was  to  show  the  great  wealth 
of  the  family.  Arrived  at  the  bride's  house  the 
elephants  were  worshipped,  and  the  auspicious 
hour  set  for  the  ceremony  was  2  a.m.  It  is  a 
matter  of  stars,  and  therefore  most  Indian  wed- 
dings take  place  at  night.  One  which  oc- 
curred in  a  Hindu  family  not  long  ago  had  to 
be  performed  as  the  sun  was  setting,  for  there 
were  no  lucky  stars  that  month  for  the  family ; 
and  since  the  bridegroom  was  in  government 
service  and  could  only  get  leave  at  that  time, 
the  wedding  had  to  come  off. 


Yesterday  we  went  to  a  Christian  wedding 
amongst  the  Untouchables.  The  family  is  a 
very  wealthy  one ;  so  there  was  great  pomp  and 
circumstance — a  mixture  of  the  oriental  and 
the  western.  They  also  had  the  wedding  pro- 
cession, but  just  one  band  and  one  group  of 
tumblers  and  three  borrowed  motors.  The 
groom  was  dressed  in  a  western  suit  of  clothes, 
as  was  his  brother  who  served  as  best  man. 
The  bride  had  a  lovely  white  silk  sari  and  a 
wedding  veil  with  orange  blossoms  ! !  But  she 
had  had  her  entire  body  rubbed  with  the  tradi- 
tional saffron  and  oil,  her  face  and  hands  being 
quite  yellow.  After  the  ceremony  the  groom 
and  his  brother  had  to  view  the  presents  given 
by  her  family  and  pass  judgment  on  them.  It 
is  quite  proper  to  complain  at  their  paucity.  So, 
I  told  the  uncle  of  the  bride  who  is  a  servant 
of  ours  that  if  complaints  were  made,  to  call  me 
as  a  witness  on  the  bride's  side,  for  I  thought 
they  were  quite  grand  and  plentiful.  They 
also  gave  a  present  of  money  and  a  gold  ring 
to  the  groom.  The  festivities  will  last  for 
three  days.  It's  quite  usual  to  get  an  invita- 
tion for  a  Hindu  wedding  from  say  December 
4  to  9.  (I  know  of  one  such.)  You  may  go 
any  of  those  days  but  the  important  one  is  the 
one  of  the  dinner.  It's  all  nicely  scheduled  on 
the  invitation.  If  the  man  is  very  rich,  he 
gives  ail  his  guests  a  suit  of  clothes. 

I've  said  nothing  about  the  political  situa- 
tion, which  is  very  interesting,  but  I  fear  that 
must  wait  for  another  time.  India  is  experi- 
encing her  first  real  elections  in  February  and 
is  promised  a  taste  of  more  independent  poli- 
tical action.  Everyone  is  interested  in  the  out- 
come ;  and  since  an  old  friend  of  mine  is  in  the 
running,  I've  been  quite  interested  too.  I'm 
told  he's  not  only  quite  sure  of  election  but  also 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet.    This  is  all  in  the  provin- 
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cial  government  which  corresponds  more  to 
the  Canadian  structure  than  the  American. 

The  pen  and  pencil  sketches  that  make  the 
headings  of  my  letter  paper  were  done  by  a 
newspaper  cartoonist  and  represent  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  transportation.  The  camel-cart 
has  been  made  almost  obsolete  by  the  motor 
bus,  but  the  elephant  and  the  bullock  can  be 
and  still  are  used  in  the  remote  villages  where 
roads  are  ruts,  not  roadways.  The  horse 
vehicles  are  used  in  the  cities. 

I  wish  I  had  photographs  to  send,  but  haven't 
taken  any.  They  might  make  things  more  in- 
teresting. If  someone  in  the  studio  wanted  to 
copy  the  headings  I  think  there  would  be  no 
objection  in  using  them. 

I  hope  I've  said  something  that  might  inter- 
est.     India   like   Russia   must   be  lived   in   to 


really  make  an  appeal,  and  one  must  overlook 
almost  all  ideas  of  sanitation.  I  had  forgotten 
that  there  could  be  so  much  dust.  But  I  must 
really  bring  this  very  lengthy  epistle  to  an  end. 

My  very  best  regards  to  the  Leaves  Staff  and 
all  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 

Sincerely, 

Constance   E.   Blackstock 


GLIMPSES  OF  GREECE 

"Gay  Paris,  fascinating  London,  and  beauti- 
ful Venice,"  is  all  most  people  talk  of  when 
returning  from  Europe.  But  with  me,  some- 
how, it  seemed  to  be  different.  To  me  it  was 
"Ancient  Greece." 

This  little  country  is  in  southern  Europe, 
one  of  the  Balkan  States.  From  Filiatra, 
Greece,  my  parents  sailed  to  America  some 
years  ago  to  make  their  new  home.  Mother 
and  Dad  have  repeatedly  told  me  about  Greece, 
but  they  did  not  picture  it  half  as  beautiful  as 
it  really  is. 

My  parents  used  to  tell  me  that  on  a  little 
island  called  Zakintho  was  the  body  of  Saint 
Dioyeseus,  who  travels  at  night  and  whom 
many  Americans  regard  as  just  another  Greek 
fable.  Well,  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  when 
I  saw  that  people  would  place  solid  gold  slip- 
pers in  a  locked  case  at  his  shrine  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  would  have  to  change  them,  because  they 
would  be  worn  out,  and  sometimes  coated  with 
dirt,  or  seaweed  though  in  the  same  locked 
case. 


A  tragic  incident  happened  to  me  in  Corinth, 
Greece.  Here  we  stayed  at  the  home  of  an  aunt. 
It  was  in  the  fall,  and  we  were  sitting  under 
the  shade  of  the  grape  vines,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  we  were  thrown  from  our  seats.  Look- 
ing about  us,  we  could  see  houses  tumbling 
down  as  if  they  were  made  of  paper.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  yelling.  This  was 
an  earthquake.  Having  no  place  to  run  for 
protection,  we  fell  on  our  knees,  and  prayed 
to  God.  It  was  our  only  chance.  Almost 
like  a  miracle  the  eruption  suddenly  died  down, 
and  in  six  hours  everything  was  quiet  again. 
The  few  people  that  were  left  were  searching 
and  digging  for  the  bodies  of  members  of  their 
families.  It  was  twelve  hours  later  that  food 
and  water  were  brought  from  the  cities. 

One-half  of  the  population  was  severely  in- 
jured, one-fourth  killed.  Two  days  later  we 
left.  Money  was  sent  from  America  and  other 
countries,  and  according  to  my  mother  who 
has  recently  returned  from  Greece,  the  rebuilt 
Corinth  is  almost  if  not  actually  as  beautiful 
as  Athens  today. 

Helen  Pappas,  '37. 
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TRAVEL  TO  FIND  YOURSELF 

Travel  is  one  of  the  finest  adjuncts  to  life;  it  is  educational,  refreshing,  and  enter- 
taining. Travel  stimulates  the  gypsy  spirit  dormant  in  all  of  us.  And  whether  it  be  a  lad 
dreaming  over  "Westward  Ho !"  or  a  savant  desiring  one  last  grand  voyage  as  a  finale  to  life, 
the  symbol  of  the  open  road  holds  the  same  lure. 

Travel  is  invaluable  for  educational  purposes.  First,  one  has  new  sights  to  make  him 
conversant  with  today's  world ;  no  one  who  has  done  even  a  little  traveling  is  at  a  loss 
for  conversation,  and  one  of  the  joys  of  travel  is  discovering  a  kindred  spirit  with  whom 
one  can  relive  happy  incidents  and  exchange  anecdotes.  "I'll  never  forget  the  time — ," 
and  so  forth.  Second,  one  learns  history  on  the  very  ground  where  it  happened.  One  can 
absorb  the  atmosphere  and  appreciate  its  deeper  meanings.  Wind-swept  Gettysburg  is  doubly 
poignant  as  one  stands  alone  among  bleak  granite  memorials  on  that  desolate  field.  John 
Paul  Jones's  determined  spirit  pervades  ordered  Annapolis,  with  its  efficient  trappings,  and 
peaceful  cemetery  hill.  Third,  in  traveling,  one  acquires  a  broad  view  of  people,  from 
beggar  to  magnate,  from  a  bedraggled  woman  in  some  foreign  slum  to  the  grande  dame  idly 
trying  to  escape  ennui  in  world  wandering. 

And  travel  is  refreshing.  The  open  road  is  freedom  of  spirit  and  of  body.  It  can  lead 
one  from  dull  routine  and  petty  cares  to  the  glorious  poetry  of  rolling  ocean  or  "thunder- 
splintered  pinnacle."  Scenery  like  that  is  food  for  the  soul ;  it  frees  the  spirit  of  its  narrow 
confines.  With  it  come  peace  and  timelessness.  The  awful  proportions  of  natural  wonders 
cause  the  grossest  man  to  realize  the  minuteness  of  his  struggles,  the  brief  moment  of  his 
mundane  glory.  Freedom  of  the  body  comes  with  release  from  schedule,  telephone  and  alarm- 
clock.    The  open  air  and  sunlight  filter  into  city-dulled   souls,   and   the   whole   being  relaxes. 

Travel  is  also  entertaining.  Even  the  simplest  ride  over  the  countryside  may  be  a  voyage 
of  exploration  and  discovery.  The  tapestry-like  autumnal  hues  on  the  New  England  hills 
reveal  frequently  unrealized  glory  of  nature.  Exploring  a  city,  whether  your  own  or  one 
ten  thousand  miles  across  the  water,  is  an  engrossing  pastime.  In  Boston,  the  bookstalls  of 
Cornhill  and  the  old  piers  could  well  absorb  a  day  of  one's  time.  And  one  of  the  pleasantest 
aspects  of  any  sally  is  in  talking  with  total  strangers,  fellow-sightseers,  or  merely  chatting 
with  people  along  the  road.  One's  experiences  will  vary  from  petting  a  twelve-hour  old 
colt  to  admiring  the  family  quilts ;  from  being  royally  snubbed  in  an  untranslatable  tongue 
to  being  asked  to  share  homemade  bread  in  a  tumble-down  farmhouse. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  gift  of  travel  lies  in  its  development  of  the  traveller's  per- 
sonality ;  the  freedom  of  the  road  is  an  invitation  to  expand.  Travel  seems  to  bring  out  his 
true  character  when  he  has  been  inhibited  by  the  fetters  of  his  own  background  and  setting. 
The  traveller  is  unknown  among  unknowns,  and  the  brevity  of  travel  friendships  allows  him 
to  be  natural ;  he  has  no  need  to  be  otherwise.  The  mask  he  eternally  hides  behind  at  home 
is  merely  superfluous.  Companions  of  the  road,  heedless  of  background  music,  seem  to  judge 
the  person  himself. 

Thus,  I  answer  the  question,  "Why  travel?"  One  sees  new  things  and  gains  an  out- 
look on  life  not  bounded  by  the  local  country  club,  sister's  measles  and  junior's  Latin.  These 
back-fence  boundaries  are  replaced  by  horizons  beyond  the  ocean  or  across  the  mountains, 
after  one  has  seen  new  fields  and  finally  realizes  that  East  Siwash  is  not  necessarily  the 
world's  most  engrossing  locale.  In  the  freedom  of  the  open  road  is  an  invitation  to  free 
one's  self  of  the  commonplaces  of  life.    So  why  not  travel,  if  only  in  mind? 

Countessa  Wood 
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EUROPEAN  TRIP,  1936 

{Excerpts  from  the  letters  of 
Hildegarde  Baxter) 

On  Board 

Sunday,  June  28,   1936 
Dear  Amelie: 

It's  so  wonderful  to  be  on  a  boat  instead  of 
on  the  dock  watching  it  pull  out.  After  put- 
ting to  sea,  I  went  to  my  cabin.  Surprise  after 
surprise !  I  received  several  Bon  Voyage 
cables,  cards,  and  presents.  It  was  as  if 
Christmas   and   birthday   had   been   combined. 

Sunday  we  had  a  fire  drill.  We  laughed  at 
the  bulkiness  of  the  life  preservers,  but  were 
glad  to  know  how  to  get  into  them,  and  to 
which  station  to  go. 

Practically  all  of  us  entered  the  tournaments, 
and  Mary  even  won  a  prize.  Speaking  of 
prizes,  we  had  some  very  nice  ones  given  at 
the  costume  party  a  few  nights  ago.  We  also 
had  dances  some  evenings,  movies  others,  and 
still  others  we  played  Beano. 

I  hate  to  leave  the  ship.  I've  met  the  most  fas- 
cinating English  author,  and  also  several  boys 
and  girls  my  own  age. 

Yesterday  I  got  my  first  sight  of  soil  on  the 
eastern  Atlantic — Ireland.  It  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque country  as  seen  from  the  water.  There 
are  green  rolling  hills  and  tiny,  indistinct  houses 
from  which  the  smoke  curls  in  the  evening. 

My  suitcases  are  all  packed.  We  leave  to- 
morrow at  8:30.  I  wonder  just  what  Eng- 
land looks  like.  Will  it  be  foggy  and  dark 
and  dingy  as  I've  heard?  Tomorrow  I'll 
know. 

Love, 

Billie 


London 

Monday,  July  8,  1936 
Dear  Amelie: 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  last  time  I  wrote 
was  the  day  before  the  ship  docked.  I've 
done  so  many  exciting  things  since,  I'll  just 
have  to  give  you  excerpts  from  my  diary : 

Monday,  June  29 — Docked     at     Liverpool 


about  8 :30 — a  very  smoky,  gray  city  from 
what  I  could  see  in  an  hour  of  wandering 
around  the  streets.  From  there  we  took  a  funny, 
slow,  wheezy  train  to  Grasmere.  We  went  to  see 
Dove  Cottage,  and  then  tramped  around  the 
lake,  about  seven  miles.  Each  new  twist  brought 
forth  "ohs"  and  "ahs."  The  so-called  moun- 
tains are  like  the  foot-hills  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, only  they  are  green  to  the  very  tips.  No 
snow  of  course.  The  lakes  are  not  very  large, 
but  somehow  they  are  impressive.  There  are 
stonewall  boundaries  on  the  mountain  sides,  not 
like  those  of  New  England,  but  narrow  and 
solidly  built  with  flat  stones. 

Tuesday,  June  30 — We  left  Grasmere  and 
headed  for  Edinburgh.  On  the  way  we  stopped 
at  Sir1  Walter  Scott's  home.  It's  like  a  dream 
house.  It  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner's 
on  the  Fenway  inasmuch  as  it  was  so  full  of 
personal  treasures.  In  the  evening  we  saw 
news  reels  in  an  Edinburgh  theatre.  At  11 
p.  M.  we  looked  up  and  saw  the  castle  looming 
solidly  above  the  city  in  a  sort  of  twilight  which 
is  their  midnight.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  go 
through  the  castle  tomorrow. 

Wednesday — Discovered  the  men  we  saw 
yesterday  in  kilts  were  the  guards  at  the  cas- 
tle. Visited  Giles  Cathedral  where  Knox 
preached ;  the  Castle,  Holyrood  palace,  and,  of 
course,  couldn't  miss  browsing  around  in  Wool- 
worth's  three  and  six. 

Friday — Yesterday  went  on  a  trip  through 
the  Trossachs.  Today  we  came  to  the  Shake- 
spearean country.  We  went  to  the  new  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Theatre,  and  saw  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  I  was  so  thrilled  to  hear  my  first  Shake- 
spearean play  interpreted  by  English  players. 
They  were  grand.  Of  course,  we  visited  Ann 
Hathaway's  cottage,  Shakespeare's  birthplace, 
and  burial  place. 

Warwick  Castle  is  in  perfect  condition.  It 
was  a  pity  to  be  walking  through  it  in  modern 
clothes.  I  felt  out  of  place  in  the  huge  rooms 
with  Van  Dykes,  gorgeous  chandeliers,  beauti- 
ful inlaid  tables,  and  old-fashioned  furnishings. 
I  wonder  if  the  present  Earl  of  Warwick  who 
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lives  there   realizes   how   wonderful   his   home 
is. 

SiDiday — The  crowning  event  was  the  chang- 
ing of  the  Guard  at  Buckingham.  Also  the 
mounted  at  Whitehall.  Oh,  to  ride  one  of  those 
sleek,  black  horses  so  finely  bred !  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  Hampton  Court  and  saw 
the  wine  cellars  of  Henry  VIII ;  also  the  great 
grape  vine  which  is  over  200  years  old. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  visit  the  museums, 
St.  Paul's,  the  Wallace  collection,  and  West- 
minster Abbey.  We  are  here  for  a  week — then 
Holland.  Incidentally,  I'm  bringing  back  one 
of  my  English  author's  books.  It's  a  thrilling 
mystery  novel. 

No  fog  as  yet.    Just  drizzly  rain. 

Billie 

Sunday 
Dear  Greta: 

Holland  is  lovely !  There  are  rows  and  rows 
of  colorful  houses.  I  say  colorful  because  the 
window  frames  are  painted  with  bright  red, 
blue,  or  yellow.  The  doors,  too,  are 
painted  the  same  colors  as  the  window 
panes.  The  windows  are  speckless.  Every 
morning  they  are  washed,  and  the  re- 
sult is  they  are  like  mirrors.  The  houses  shine 
because  of  the  paint,  which  looks  as  if  it  had 
just  been  applied.  The  gardens,  too,  are  vivid. 
Red  geraniums,  blue  larkspur,  and  delphiniums 
are  interplanted.  Even  the  hedges  and  grass 
are  a  brilliant  green  which  surpasses  that  of 
English  lawns. 

Driving  along  we  saw  many  women  wearing 
wooden  shoes  while  washing  the  walks.  The 
men  wear  them  while  working  in  the  gardens 
and  around  the  fields.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  read- 
ing The  Dutch  Twins  again,  and  want  to  say 
"No,  there  are  no  hills  in  Holland."  But  there 
are  canals  and  dykes — plenty  of  them.  The 
water  is  green  and  slimy  because  there  is  no 
current. 

Bicycles  cause  traffic  jams,  not  autos,  which 
are  not  at  all  numerous.  Even  the  police  ride 
on  bikes.  Can  you  imagine  a  Dutch  police- 
man trying  to  catch  an  American  gangster? 

I  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  modernistic 


theatres,  hotels,  shops,  and  apartment  houses 
around  Amsterdam. 

We  went  in  a  house  in  Edam  and  saw  how 
the  Edam  cheese  is  made  by  hand.  Also  had 
a  glass  of  milk.  The  first  I'd  had  since  leaving 
home.     How  good  it  tasted ! 

Say  hello  to  all  my  chums  for  me,  will  you ! 
Grochen  von  Holland, 

Billie 

July  20,  1936 

Germany,  Switzerland,  and  now  France! 
Dear   Christina, 

One  of  the  first  days  here  in  Paris  we  took 
a  trip  out  to  Versailles  and  went  through  the 
Palace.  It  is  enormous,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me. 
I  won't  bother  you  with  historical  facts  as  you 
probably  know  them  better  than   I. 

We  made  a  special  trip  out  the  night  of  the 
celebration  to  see  the  fountains  playing.  Col- 
ored flares  silhouetted  the  poplars  in  vari- 
colored patterns  against  the  evening  sky,  while 
soft  music  enchanted  the  excited  crowd  gath- 
ered to  watch  the  spectacular  firework  dis- 
play. But  there!  I'm  getting  in  a  poetic 
mood.    I'd  better  tell  you  about  the  Cathedrals. 

Notre  Dame  is  everything  you've  ever  read. 
But  I  prefer  Chartres,  which  has  the  most 
beautiful  stained-glass  rose  window  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  mostly  blue,  a  deep  delicate 
shade,  which  has  never  been  equalled,  I  think, 
in  the  old  or  modern  stained  glass  now  in  ex- 
istence. 

Just  think,  I'll  soon  be  home.  We  sail  day 
after  tomorrow.  As  much  as  I  hate  to  leave, 
I  long  for  America. 

Fondly, 

Billie 

P.  S.  I'd  give  anything  if  I  could  take  this 
trip  again  next  year.  I've  had  such  a  perfectly 
marvelous  time.  Do  you  remember  the  qua- 
train, Adventure,  by  Adelaide  Crapsey  that 
Miss  Blackstock  quoted  so  frequently  last 
year? 

"Sun  and  wind  and  beat  of  sea, 

Great  lands  stretching  endlessly  .  .  . 

Where  be  bonds  to  bind  the  free  ? 

All  the  world  was  made  for  me !" 
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(In  a  recent  Assembly  period  lasting  about 
twenty-five  minutes,  every  Lasell  girl  was  asked 
to  write  on  Travel.  The  editors  of  the  Leaves 
have  chosen  the  following  articles  for  publica- 
tion.) 

WANDERINGS— MY   SEAGULL 

Dipping,   swooping,  gliding,   sailing, 
The  seagull  cruised  through  space, 
Over  the  green-blue  water  winging 
To  a  rocky  place. 

Ruth  Buchanan 

This  student  also  wrote  twelve  lines  of 
verse  about  Boston  which  will  be  in  the 
May  Leaves. 

I  spent  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life  on 
a  full  rigged  four-masted  sailing  vessel  of  which 
my  father  was  the  master.  My  ancestors  for 
centuries  had  followed  the  sea,  and  my  father 
was  born  after  the  slow  news  of  his  father's 
death  at  sea  in  South  America  had  arrived. 
Although  my  family  can  tell  exciting  tales 
of  sandstorms  in  Egypt,  and  shipwrecks  in  the 
Carribean,  I  am  afraid  that  because  of  my  being 
so  young  my  memories  of  the  sea  are  principal- 
ly vivid  sense  impressions. 

I  can  remember  sitting  silently  on  my  father's 
knee  for  hours  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel ;  and 
can  even  feel  the  hot  sun  on  my  head,  the 
spray  on  my  face,  and  smell  the  brine  of  the 
vast,  but  ever  fascinating  blue-green  ocean. 
I  can  almost  feel  myself  racing  over  the  decks 
with  my  brother,  seven  years  older ;  I  can  see 
our  big  shaggy  dog  Togo  (brought  by  my 
grandfather  from  Italy)  as  he  stood  with  eyes 
filled  with  mute  appeal  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder, 
which  my  brother  and  I  had  laughingly  run 
up  to  fool  him  after  a  long  chase  about  the 
decks.  I  can  feel  the  rough  canvas  of  the 
sails  and  stiff  ropes  as  we  scrambled  fearless- 
ly among  the  rigging,  sometimes  many  feet 
over  the  water.  Then  in  the  lovely  dusk  of 
warm  evenings  at  sea,  I  can  dimly  see  and  hear 
the  sailors  up  near  the  fo'c'sle  singing,  with 
Pete,    the    little    Italian    deckhand,    playing   a 


battered  accordion,  his  friendly,  ever  present 
grin  on  his  dusky  face. 

Arlene   MacFarlane 


To  me  the  most  interesting  and  romantic 
spot  in  all  the  world  is  the  island  of  Capri. 
Not  only  is  it  utterly  beautiful  in  itself,  but  it 
twinkles  majestically  in  the  midst  of  the  spark- 
ling Mediterranean  to  lure  many  pleasure 
seekers.  It  is  a  merry  little  island  with  many 
mysteries  to  explore.  Its  slopes  are  treacher- 
ous and  rocky,  and  lend  an  air  of  impregnabil- 
ity, which  dares  you  to  penetrate  its  secret. 

One  of  the  most  unbelievable  treasures  which 
Capri  has  hidden  well  within  her  territory  is 
the  phenomenon  of  the  famous  Blue  Grotto. 
It  is  an  inexplicable  gem,  one  of  Nature's  fan- 
tasies. Through  the  hardly  large  enough  aper- 
ture one  cautiously  rows  her  boat,  careful  not 
to  make  a  clamor  for  fear  of  making  the;  vivid 
Cyclop  close  its  eye  and  make  the  wink  per- 
petual. Once  through  the  perilous  cave-like 
entrance,  a  veritable  paradise  awaits  you.  Nev- 
er had  a  more  lovely  sapphire  blue  been  seen. 
Indirect  lighting,  not  of  the  electrician's  design, 
casts  dancing  shadows  upon  the  diamond-stud- 
ded waters.  Seventy  feet  of  the  most  precious 
liquid  seems  but  a  mere  inch  in  depth,  so  clear- 
ly perceived  are  the  objects  on  the  bottom. 
Fascinating,  grotesque  animals  crawl  happily  in 
this  watery  Eden.  Looking  up  one  would 
expect  to  find  a  heavenly  summer  sky,  but 
hardened,  forbidding,  hideously  beautiful  rock 
obstructs  your  gaze. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  secrets  which 
may  be  learned  by  desiring  to  know  this  magic 
isle.  Her  treasure  chest  is  full.  Capri  is  a 
chip  of  life's  best. 

Rae  Salisbury 


At  midnight  the  engines  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican, bound  for  Rio,  stopped  their  usual  pul- 
sation, and,  with  all  lights  extinguished  but 
one  large  search-light,  launched  a  small  boat 
into  a  very  rough,  dark  ocean.  A  few  passen- 
gers were  at  the  rail,  although  most  slept 
through  this  very  unusual  experience.     Off  at 
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a  distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile,  we  could 
see  a  few  lights  from  a  sister  ship  which  had 
stopped  on  her  way  to  New  York  to  fulfill  the 
wish  of  a  grief-stricken  mother  whose  son  had 
died  suddenly  during  the  trip.  She  wished  him 
to  be  buried  on  native  shores. 

We  could  see  the  life-boat  returning  with  its 
strange,  pathetic  cargo — a  casket,  a  mother, 
and  the  men  operating  the  boat.  Several  times 
we  caught  our  breaths  as  a  wave  entirely  hid 
the  boat  from  our  eyes.  On  deck  the  atmos- 
phere was  tense.  In  the  water  by  the  Jacob's 
ladder  we  could  see  a  few  sharks  slowly  swim- 
ming around  in  the  glow  from  the  search-light. 
It  is  said  that  they  follow  death  on  the  seas. 

The  boat  reached  the  ladder  and  everything 
was  safely  put  on  board.  It  had  seemed  a  year 
since  our  motors  stopped,  but  it  was  really  only 
half  an  hour.  Two  large  steamers  had  stopped 
to  help  lessen  one  woman's  grief,  and  then 
passed  on  to  everyday  occurrences. 

The  sharks  still  swam  lazily  around ;  the 
motors  beat ;  and  we  returned  to  bed  to  find 
a  restless  sleep.  Anonymous 


Small  and  large  peasant  houses  are  situated 
in  various  places,  with  rows  of  trees  and  small 
cow  paths  around  them. 

The  peasants  were  up  early  in  the 
morn,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  to  take 
their  cows  up  on  the  hills  to  graze.  I  was  al- 
ways awakened  by  the  jingling  of  the  cowbells, 
as  a  shepherd  boy  led  the  herd  through  the 
main  street  of  the  town.  The  peasant  boy 
was  always  singing  and  yodeling  as  if  he  had 
not  a  care  in  the  world.  But  in  these  quaint 
mountain  villages  everyone  is  cheerful  and 
happy,  because  they  live  for  themselves  as  well 
as  everyone  else.  They  are  not  haunted  by 
modern  machinery,  automobiles,  or  radios. 

At  sundown  they  gather  in  small  groups  and 
walk  to  church,  then  home  to  a  simple  meal. 
After  this  meal  they  sit  around  and  talk  and 
sing.  These  mountain  peasants  are  very  musi- 
cal, and  they  thrive  by  singing. 

Eleanor  Loeffler 


BERMUDA 


The  sun  lost  its  beautiful  lustre  and  became 
as  an  experienced  gold  coin.  No  longer  did  the 
leaves  nod  over  imaginary  tea  as  loquacious 
spinsters.  The  bellows  of  nature  had  increased 
their  restless  movements ;  sultriness  reigned. 
The  mother  cloud  gathered  her  children  about 
her,  and  spread  her  heavy  black  cape  out  to 
protect  them  from  the  oncoming  slashes  of 
rain  and  searing  stabs  of  white  lightning.  On- 
ward she  flew,  casting  a  great  shadow  on  earth 
and  fear  and  excitement  into  the  souls  of  those 
below.  But  the  rain  was  faster  still,  and  cut 
great  rents  into  her  cape,  soaked  through  the 
worn  spots  to  drench  God's  paradise  below. 

Virginia  Amesbury 


Nested  among  the  high  Alps  in  Switzerland 
lies  a  small  town,  quiet  and  serene.  It  is  but 
a  mere  dot  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains. In  the  center  lies  a  small  white  church 
where  the  ever-faithful  peasants  worship  at 
sundown  and  on  Sunday. 


It  was  a  beautiful  warm  day,  which  made 
everyone  feel  that  he  was  glad  to  be  alive.  The 
ocean  liner,  Georgic,  steamed  into  the  agua- 
marine  blue  waters  of  Bermuda  bay  at  a  few 
knots  per  hour.  Against  the  heavenly  blue 
sky  many  tropical  trees  of  a  greenish  tint,  with 
white  houses  surrounded  by  gorgeous,  tall, 
pure  white  Easter  lilies  could  be  seen.  It  all 
looked  like  fairyland;  but  no,  it  was  all  realis- 
tic and  I  was  not  dreaming,  but  actually  in 
Bermuda.  On  arriving  nearer  to  the  shore 
line,  one  could  see  many  sailboats  slipping 
through  the  jeweled  water  with  complementary 
colored  sails.  One  or  two  speedboats  were 
dashing  at  full  speed  in  and  out  the  path  of  the 
sailboat's  course,  leaving  a  white  foam  which 
glistened  in  the  warm,  brilliant  sunshine.  A 
little  nearer,  and  the  faces  and  bare  arms  of  the 
natives  appeared  blacker  than  ever  against  the 
white  background.  There  was  no  smoke  or  dirt 
anywhere.  Just  as  pure  and  sweet  as  I  have 
always  imagined  Heaven  to  be.  At  the  dock, 
the  natives  showed  their  pearly  teeth  in  their 
joy  to  see  us.     Immediately  a  feeling  of  con- 
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geniality  was  felt  to  be  everywhere.  People 
pedalled  bicycles,  and  shiny-coated  horses 
pulled  carriages  of  ancient  types,  just  as  black 
as  the  men  driving  them.  Flowers  of  all  shades 
led  the  eye  up  neat  paths  to  overwhelmingly 
magnificent  hotels  and  palaces.  As  one  passed 
the  shops,  an  odor  of  perfume  that  wasn't 
sickening  but  refreshing  came  out  the  doors 
and  windows. 

M.   Gilbert 


there,  or  makes  up  his  mind  that  once  he  sees 
land,  there  will  be  no  more  water  for  him. 

Not  everyone  jokes  about  seasickness,  for 
there  are  generally  people  on  board  who  have 
all  sorts  of  suggestions  for  making  one  feel 
better.  If  they  don't  try  their  remedies,  they're 
offended;  and  if  you  do,  you  are  apt  to  be  in 
bed  just  a  day  longer.  Sally  Wright 


Among  the  unusual  phenomena  that  Nature 
has  created  are  the  Crystal  Caverns  in  Ber- 
muda. These  caves  are  straight  underground, 
with  very  weird  and  crooked  passages  leading 
to  them.  Now  with  the  help  of  electricity 
some  of  that  terrible  black  inkiness  has  disap- 
peared. The  caves  are  filled  with  water,  and 
encrusted  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites, — 
columns  of  lime  deposits  that  grow  up  out 
of  the  cave  and  down  into  it.  They  look  like 
icicles,  and  many  have  interesting  shapes.  One 
section  of  the  cave  in  particular  looks  exactly 
like  a  cemetery  with  the  various  tombstones 
and  crosses.  There  is  now  a  very  intricate 
system  of  lighting  that  does  much  to  increase 
their  beauty.  The  lights  are  of  various  colors, 
and  they  have  now  been  placed  under  the 
water  to  show  more  clearly  the  forms  which 
would  otherwise  be  hidden.  The  spectacle  is 
so  beautiful  that  various  motion  picture  con- 
cerns have  used  this  scene  to  photograph  un- 
der water  scenes. 


SEASICKNESS 

Crossing  the  Atlantic,  to  some  people,  is  a 
great  joy — that  is,  if  they  don't  get  seasick. 
Ever  since  I  crossed  the  ocean  last  summer, 
I  have  been  wary  of  boat  trips. 

The  horrors  of  seasickness  still  come  back 
to  me.  The  rolling  of  the  boat,  the  creaking  of 
the  woodwork  at  each  roll,  and  the  horrible 
feeling  of  unbalance,  all  makes  one's  first  days 
on  the  water  quite  miserable. 

There  have  been  many  jokes  cracked  about 
seasickness,  but  I  can  tell  you — it's  no  joke! 
One    either    feels    like    dying    right   then   and 


Oh  to  be  in  Charleston,  now  that  spring  is 
near !  Charleston  with  its  quaint  little  parks, 
its  lovely  old  southern  homes,  its  delicate, 
wrought  iron  gateways,  its  quiet  lazy  atmos- 
phere, and  its  flowers — nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful. 

Looking  back  over  the  memories  of  our 
trip  south  last  winter,  I  see  first  a  group  of 
shabby  little  huts  along  the  highway,  negro 
children  sitting  in  the  yard,  waiting  for  a  tour- 
ist to  buy  their  "narcissaties"  (tiny  yellow, 
sweet  smelling  flowers),  an  old  man  lying  asleep 
in  the  doorway.  Then  the  Cooper  River  bridge 
looms  ahead,  and  then  Charleston,  basking  in 
the  noonday  sun. 

Here  in  South  Carolina  southern  hospitality 
is  at  its  best.  Every  one  from  the  gasoline 
station  boy  to  the  hotel  proprietor  is  most 
cordial,  and  we  feel  well  acquainted  with  the 
city  before  we  have  gone  the  length  of  the  main 
street.  Of  course,  there  are  the  historic  churches 
and  the  buildings  to  visit,  but  it  is  so  warm  that 
we  drive  down  to  the  Battery  to  rest  a  while 
in  the  soft  breeze  that  blows  from  the  beauti- 
ful sparkling  blue  water.  Crocuses  are  bloom- 
ing in  the  little  front  lawns  of  the  romantic 
old  houses  which  border  the  park,  and  a  few 
children  play  along  the  wall  which  looks  off 
to  the  sea  and  sailboats. 

The  twelve  o'clock  bell  rings,  and  a  dinner 
of  fried  chicken  awaits  us  at  the  hotel.  Soon 
we  shall  be  walking  through  the  narrow  streets 
to  the  house  of  Porgy  and  Bess. 

Anonymous 


After  living  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  years, 
the  little  peculiarities  of  the  South,  the  age-old 
customs,  and  the  traditions  of  centuries  all  be- 
came commonplace  to  me.     It  was  not  until  I 
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moved  to  New  York,  and  then  returned  to  my 
former  southern  home  for  a  visit  that  I  began 
to  appreciate  the  unusual  atmosphere  which 
pervades  Dixie.  As  the  train  sped  southward, 
a  feeling  of  relaxation  and  contentment  began  to 
steal  over  me.  The  rush  of  the  "big  city"  had 
been  left  behind,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  in 
a  hurry.  The  soft  southern  accents  and  drawl- 
ing tones  were  like  music  to  my  ears,  after 
hearing  for  a  year  the  harsh  accents  of  New 
York  and  vicinity.  People  no  longer  stared 
at  me  as  though  I  spoke  a  strange  language, 
but  instead  accepted  me  as  one  of  their  own 
kind.  The  small  huts  and  farms  of  negro 
families  which  we  passed  may  be  described  by 
some  as  "pitiful"  conditions  of  poverty,  but  to 
me  there  was  nothing  pitiful  in  the  sight  of 
pickaninnies  joyfully  playing  on  the  doorstep, 
and  darkies  singing  as  they  tilled  their  small 
crqps.  They  have  'no  luxuries — they  have 
never  known  the  advantages  which  a  large  city 
might  offer  them — but  they're  happy.  The  pic- 
ture which  I  got  out  of  the  South  as  I  returned 
was  one  of  a  warm,  happy  land  where  one 
might  relax  and  enjoy  life  to  the  full,  and  I  like 
to  think  of  that  visit  as  a  returning  to  a  home 
which  I  had  never  quite  understood  or  appre- 
ciated before. 

Shirley  Hanson. 


scend  into  a  valley.  Before  you  lies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  that  you  have  ever  seen. 
For  down  in  the  valley  is  a  huge  dam  that 
joins  two  hillsides  together,  and  underneath  is 
a  huge  lake  that  is  beautiful  within  itself.  After 
crossing  the  dam  you  can  ride  for  miles  gazing 
over  this  beautiful  Norris  Lake.  Not  only  is 
this  sight  beautiful,  but  you  know  it  is  also  fur- 
nishing power  and  electricity  to  cities  and  vil- 
lages for  miles  around.  And  also  you  can 
realize  how  many  hungry  mouths  have  been 
fed  from  the  labor.  The  inhabitants  are  now 
able  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
Their  log  cabins  have  been  replaced  by  good 
frame  or  brick  houses,  and  they  now  have  a 
feeling  of  security  and  hope  of  giving  their 
children  an  education. 

Nancy  Edmonds 


Have  you  ever  been  to  Venice?  If  not,  I 
hope  you  haven't  any  wonderful  illusions  about 
it.  I  had,  and  I  was  terribly  disappointed  when 
I  got  there.  The  canals  are  dirty,  and  people 
throw  their  garbage  into  them.  Instead  of  a 
wonderful  singer  paddling  the  gondola,  there 
is  a  greasy  Italian  tearing  his  lungs  out.  It  is 
hot  there,  and  crowded,  and  it  really  isn't  at 
all  romantic. 

E.  Fitzgerald 


NORRIS  DAM 

Doubtless  everyone  has  heard  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
project,  and  there  are  many  who  think  such 
undertakings  are  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Forty  miles  from  my  home  town  the  first 
steam  shovel  was  put  to  work  three 
years  ago  to  start  work  on  the  Norris 
Dam.  This  fall,  to  the  amazement  of  all  and 
under  the  guidance  of  expert  engineers,  this 
gigantic  and  superb  work  was  completed. 

When  you  enter  Norris  Park,  you  start  to 
climb  up  a  mountain  on  a  road  that  has  been 
expertly  built.  Around  you,  you  are  aware  of 
the  beautifully  landscaped  hills ;  each  tree  and 
shrub  carefully  planted  gives  beauty  to  a  once 
clayey  and  gullied  hillside.  After  climbing  up- 
wards for  several  miles  you  then  begin  to  de- 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  think  I 
have  ever  seen  was  New  York's  sky  line, 
through  a  train  window.  Never  have  I  been 
so  impressed. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  a  rainy  one  at  that,  when  we  passed 
through  New  York  City.  Never  dreaming 
that  we  could  see  much,  we  hardly  bothered 
to  look  out  of  the  windows;  but  what  a  sight 
we  should  have  missed  had  not  the  porter 
called  our  attention  to  it. 

There  were  those  huge  skyscrapers  wreathed 
in  a  flimsy  fog,  and  every  now  and  then  our 
view  was  cut  by  a  large,  beautifully  constructed 
bridge,' yet  still  through  the  spans  of  them,  we 
could  see  sections  of  New  York's  sky  line, 
grayed  by  the  rain,  and  yet  appearing  majestic. 

Anonymous 
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ACROSS  THE  LINE 

As  one  crosses  the  border  between  northern 
Vermont  and  Quebec,  there  is  nothing  special 
to  mark  the  occasion  except  a  very  insignifi- 
cant stone  post  about  three  feet  high,  and 
customs  houses  on  each  side  of  the  line,  which 
sometimes  prove  very  annoying.  However, 
there  is  a  decidedly  different  tone  to  the  build- 
ings and  scenery  which  one  first  encounters. 
The  buildings  are  very  drab,  and  the  general 
aspect  is  one  of  dirt  and  slovenliness.  The 
main  streets  of  the  little  towns  are  very 
wretched  in  appearance.  Many  buildings  have 
never  seen  paint.  The  streets  are  not  well 
paved,  and  the  sidewalks  are  rough.  As  one 
leaves  the  first  village  and  finds  himself  once 
more  on  the  "open  road,"  there  is  still  a  differ- 
ence from  the  refreshing  beauty  of  Vermont. 
The  difference  can't  be  because  there  is  less 
natural  beauty,  for  the  countryside  in  both 
instances  is  practically  identical.  However, 
when  one  looks  closely  at  the  frequent  farm 
buildings,  the  difference  is  very  obvious.  In 
contrast  to  the  attractive  red  barns  and  stately 
green  or  white  houses  of  Vermont,  the  Cana- 
dian farms  present  a  picture  of  utter  neglect 
and  carelessness.  Unpainted  buildings  with 
hanging  doors  and  swinging  blinds  are  a  com- 
mon sight.  Fences  are  broken,  chickens  and 
other  domestic  creatures  dig  and  roost  among 
the  farm  implements,  which  stand  around  the 
dooryard  and  exposed  to  all  weather. 

But  this  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  picture  of 
Canada.  The  next  town  has  long,  beautiful 
streets,  lined  on  either  side  by  tall,  stately  trees. 
Behind  these  trees  are  large  houses  which  ex- 
press beauty,  great  care,  and  also  wealth.  For 
many  miles,  one  drives  past  private  estates, 
all  of  which  tell  of  Old  English  aristocracy 
and  love  of  beauty. 

Although  one's  first  impression  of  Canadian 
life  may  be  rather  disillusioning,  one  has  to 
travel  only  a  few  miles  further  to  find  a  beauty 
which  equals  and  in  many  cases  surpasses  the 
finest  homes  in  the  United  States. 

Travelling  through  Canada  is  a  most  inter- 
esting trip.     From  the  minute  one  leaves  the 


American  soil,  a  distinct  change  is  felt.  The 
beautiful  mountains  of  northern  New  York 
gradually  give  place  to  the  flat,  drab  land  of 
Canada.  The  typical  Canadian  farmhouse  is 
a  pitiful  sight  although  amusing  in  some 
aspects.  Placed  usually  in  the  middle  of 
nothing,  it  stands  stark  and  harsh  against  the 
sky.  Four  flat  walls  with  set  windows,  usually 
with  the  blinds  closed,  are  what  enclose  a 
family  of  often  as  many  as  twelve.  The 
houses  are  characteristically  set  several  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  the  lack  of  doorsteps 
is  typical  of  these  houses,  causing  one  to  won- 
der how  people  get  into  the  house.  Roaming 
around  the  front  yard  there  may  be  a  cow, 
horse,  or  chickens ;  and  always  near  by,  perhaps 
also  in  the  front  yard,  is  at  least  one  pig.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  you  see  any  person  about 
these  houses,  but  soon  down  the  road  you  may 
see  a  horse  and  cart,  and  perhaps  a  small 
boy  and  a  collie.  And  this  is  a  picture  of  the 
life  in  the  rural  districts  of  Canada,  simple 
and  to  us  desolate  and  forlorn ;  but  to  those 
who  live  there,  home ! 

Elizabeth  Morley 


WHEN  I'M  CALLING  YOU— 

Zion  National  Park !  A  gorgeous  canyon 
in  the  West. 

At  one  end  is  a  cliff  with  a  huge,  hollow 
"room"  made  by  centuries  of  wind  beating 
against  it.  Long  ago  cliff  dwellers  made  their 
home  there.  Ruins  of  some  of  their  crude 
buildings  still  remain. 

Tourists  seldom  bother  to  climb  up  this 
cliff  since  there  is  no  path.  However,  Helen, 
Elizabeth  and  I  decided  to  see  what  was  to  be 
seen. 

Carrying  our  cameras  in  our  teeth,  talking 
loudly  to  warn  snakes,  we  climbed  hand  over 
hand  up  the  nearly  vertical  hillside.  When 
we  reached  the  top,  we  stood,  panting,  and 
looked  at  the  infinitesimal  cars  creeping  along 
the  slender  curving  road  half  a  mile  below  us. 

There  was  an  old  lookout  tower  in  one  end 
of  the  "room."  I  clambered  over  to  it.  It  was 
very  interesting.     In  calling  to  Helen  at  the 
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other  end  of  the  cliff  dwelling,  I  heard  from 
the  surrounding  mountains,  "Helen,  Helen, 
Helen,  Helen,  Helen,  'len!"  What  acoustics! 
What  a  place  to  sing. 

I  found  the  exact  middle  of  the  "room," 
cleared  my  throat,  and  started  in.  My  selection 
was  "Indian  Love  Song."  I  didn't  know  the 
words,  but  the  tune  was  good.  Never  before 
had  my  voice  been  so  full,  rich,  round,  and 
beautiful. 

I  finished.  Down  below  three  cars  had 
stopped.  "My  public  !"  I  thought,  and  sang 
it  again,  this  time  two  choruses. 

When  I  completed  my  "encore,"  eight  cars 
were  parked  below,  and  people  had  gotten  out 
and  were  waving  handkerchiefs  at  me.  "What 
an  appreciative  audience !"     I  thought  happily. 

A  man  below  cupped  his  hands  and  shouted. 
A  faint  voice  drifted  up  to  me  from  the  canyon 
— "What's  the  matter,  can't  you  get  down?" 

Rosetta  Case 


"Tell  us  what  you  have  seen.  Write!" 
said  the  teacher. 

What  can  I  tell  which  hasn't  already  been 
written  about  by  great  writers?  "Write!" 
Should  I  tell  about  the  Acropolis  silhouetted 
against  a  velvety  blue  sky,  with  a  great  big 
golden  moon  hanging  above  it?  It  would  not 
be  new  to  tell  of  the  gawky,  growing  girl  in 
a  pink  party  dress  and  wearing  two  large  bows 
on  her  pigtails,  who  stood  on  the  terrace  of  a 
nice  little  cafe  beneath  the  Acropolis  in  Athens, 
and  looked  on  an  incredibly  beautiful  sight. 
This  doesn't  sound  new  ;  others  have  written 
of  similar  instances,  but  the  fact  is  that  this 
girl  was  attending  a  wedding  celebration,  and 
found  the  noise  and  gayety  a  bit  annoying. 
She  felt  that  they  were  losing  something  by 
staying  inside  hilariously  enjoying  the  wedding 
feast,  when  there  was  such  peace  and  beauty 
and  romance  out  on  the  terrace.  She  was  very 
young,  but  she  hoped  some  day  to  return  to 
this  place  when  she  would  more  fully  appre- 
ciate its  wonders. 

Perhaps  I  could  write  of  ancient  and  dusty 
mummies  found  in  the  museums  of  various 
countries.     They  were   rather  terrifying.     Or 


I  could  tell  of  the  very  ancient  large  vase  whose 
fragments  had  so  carefully  been  put  together 
again,  and  against  which  I  dreamily  leaned, 
only  to  be  startled  by  a  museum  attendant.  Or 
I  could  tell  about  the  thin,  scrawny  alley  cats 
in  Lisbon,  who  attracted  me  because  of  their 
large  ears  and  bony  bodies.  The  beggars  of 
these  Mediterranean  countries  were  most  pic- 
turesque. An  account  of  them  would  take 
quite  some  time,  and  would  not  be  new.  Truly, 
the  beauty  of  a  Grecian  countryside  and  its 
surroundings  could  scarcely  be  called  new,  but 
they  instil   in  me  a  longing  to  go  back. 

Sophia  Re  gas 


THE  DESERT  OF  MAINE 

The  Desert  of  Maine,  a  curious  natural 
phenomenon,  is  located  in  Freeport,  Maine, 
"just  five  minutes'  ride  from  Route  1"  as  the 
signs  say. 

The  Desert  of  Maine  is  a  large  expanse  of 
fine,  dry  sand  which  blows  up  into  terrific 
dust  storms  several  times  a  year. 

At  one  time,  about  fifty  years  ago,  this  land 
was  thriving,  cultivated  farmland.  However, 
is  was,  unfortunately,  plowed  so  many  times 
that  finally  this  light  sand  appeared  and  made 
farming  impossible.  As  the  soil  was  turned  more 
and  more  sand  blew  about;  and  within  a  few 
years  trees,  shrubs,  and  even  a  spring-house, 
were  covered.  In  some  places  the  sand  dunes 
are  as  high  as  seventy-five  feet. 

As  one  walks  across  the  dunes,  one  sees  only 
tops  of  the  trees  above  the  ground.  These 
trees  are  still  living,  for  there  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  chemical  in  the  sand  which  will  affect 
the  normal  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs.  An  old 
apple  tree,  two  feet  of  which  shows  above  the 
ground,  actually  bears  apples  each  fall.  One 
cherry  appeared  on  the  twig  of  a  lone  cherry 
tree. 

Many  people  suffering  from  rheumatism  and 
arthritis  frequently  visit  the  desert  to  bask  in 
the  sun  on  the  warm  sands. 

Nature  is  a  curious  thing,  and  we  often 
wonder  what  she  will  do  next.  Freeport  wel- 
comes you  to  see  the  freak  which  Mother  Na- 
ture left  there.  Doris  Carlson 
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SIDE  STREET 

It  wasn't  really  a  street;  merely  a  narrow, 
dark  alley.  On  either  side  it  was  flanked  by 
dingy,  unwashed  doorways.  Each  door  gave 
entrance  to  the  dim  hallway  of  a  three-story 
walk-up  tenement.  The  stairs  were  uneven, 
and  creaked  as  one  ascended  them.  The  railing 
was  shaky,  and  most  of  the  supporting  posts 
were  missing.  Each  step  was  littered  with  de- 
bris. Orange  peelings,  empty  cigarette  packs, 
hairpins,  and  filth  were  discernible,  if  one  but 
troubled  to  peer  through  the  dimness  that  sur- 
rounded everything.  In  the  rear  of  the 
buildings,  narrow  sagging  porches  clung  in 
perilously  loose  fashion  to  the  walls.  The 
railings  sloped  at  crazy  angles,  and  porch  floors 
were  littered  in  far  worse  fashion  than  were 
the  stairways.  Dirty  bottles  of  sour  milk, 
soiled  clothing,  gray  from  use  and  inefficient 
washing,  broken  toys,  were  clearly  seen  from 
the  weedy  yards.  In  front,  the  alley  was  the 
constant  scene  of  cat,  dog,  and  human  quarrels. 
Drunken  men  staggered  uncertainly  by.  Thin, 
anaemic  children  yowled  and  fought ;  brawls 
broke  out,  both  day  and  night. 

The  interior  of  the  buildings  matched  the 
exterior  squalor.  Each  apartment  consisted  of 
but  three  rooms;  a  "parlor,"  serving  all  or 
any  purposes  in  most  cases,  a  poorly  lighted 
kitchen,  and  a  bedroom.  All  sanitary  con- 
veniences were  in  the  cellar,  and  were  used  by 
inhabitants  of  the  entire  house.  In  the  three 
meagre  rooms  above,  from  three  to  six  per- 
sons,— parents,  babies,  school  children,  and 
family  bread-winners,  managed  to  exist.  Most- 
ly of  Polish,  Irish,  or  Italian  extraction,  they 
lived  thus  because  of  poverty.  Ignorant,  un- 
washed, they  were  incapable  of  understanding 
how  bad  all  this  was.  They  expected  poverty 
and  disease,  and  so  faced  them  without  fear. 


Never  had  their  lot  been  different.  How  should 
they  know  better?  The  little  kitchens  were  al- 
ways overcrowded ;  mothers  getting  meals  at  all 
hours,  refrigerators  jammed  into  corners  and 
full  to  overflowing  with  the  wrong  sorts  of 
food  that  would  soon  be  heartily  enjoyed, 
grimy,  cracked  dishes  that  served  their  purpose 
well  enough,  and  the  discomfort  of  it  all  would 
have  been  beyond  the  realization  of  someone 
even  a  block  away.  But  these  people  didn't 
even  care — that  was  the  pity. 

The  summer  was  the  busy  time  for  the  street. 
The  sidewalks  overflowed  with  ragged-haired, 
dirty-faced  children.  They  screamed ;  they 
laughed ;  they  swore  undying  fidelity  among 
themselves,  and  the  next  moment  were  in  the 
midst  of  terrific  scrimmages.  In  the  dingy 
doorways  sat  the  older  ones.  The  pert,  bleached 
blond  girl  was  there.  She  worked  in  Wool- 
worth's  all  day ;  came  home  to  wash  a  bit ; 
repainted  her  small,  pretty  face,  and  flirted 
with  the  young  workman  from  upstairs.  May- 
be some  day  they  would  marry  and  join  the 
others  in  this  ever  increasing  group  of  deca- 
dent humanity.  She  would  buy  things  on  the 
installment  plan,  and  one  day  they  might  move 
into  a  "classy"  neighborhood.  She  was  al- 
ways day-dreaming.  Inside  the  narrow  entry, 
the  old  people  sat.  The  little  man,  grand- 
father of  the  blond  girl,  sat  very  quietly  in 
his  rickety  chair.  His  rheumy  eyes  watched 
the  by-play,  even  if  the  young  ones  did  think 
him  too  old  to  notice.  He  knew  what  would 
happen  to  them  all.  They  would  go  on  like  this, 
endlessly — never  any  change  for  them.  The 
young  ones  would  grow  up  and  give  rise  to 
more  young,  and  so  it  would  go.  And  people 
from  the  other  sections  would  walk  hastily  by, 
not  liking  to  linger  in  the  vicinity  of  the  side 
street. 

Isabel  Wyatt 
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RAIN   AND   UMBRELLAS 

A  heavy  persistently  drumming  on  the  win- 
dow panes  drew  me  from  the  fantastic  realms 
of  sleep  to  the  world  of  reality.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  sat  up  with  a  bound.  What  a  beau- 
tiful day  to  take  a  walk  in  the  pouring  rain! 
Outside,  huge  raindrops  skidded  merrily  down 
the  windows,  and  rattled  along  the  roofs  like 
the  tramping  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  street  be- 
low. Those  drops  that  struck  nothing  to  slide 
upon  went  splashing  into  puddles  with  a  double 
sound  that  the  rebound  made.  They  looked 
like  tiny  rubber  balls  bouncing  on  sidewalks 
and  streets.  A  swift,  muddy  tide  roared  down 
the  gutters,  the  miniature  of  a  high  river  after 
a  heavy  storm  tearing  through  its  bed  to  leap 
over  falls.  Right  away  I  hastened  to  dress 
and  go  out  to  join  the  mad  tumble  of  joy  and 
life. 

I  could  almost  hear  my  raincoat  and  old 
shoes  clamoring  to  be  taken  for  a  wild  chase 
with  the  rain.  Just  as  I  reached  the  door,  a 
beloved  voice  floated  down  from  above,  "If 
you  are  going  out,  be  sure  to  take  an  umbrella. 
But  don't  use  my  good  one!" 

An  umbrella?  I  staggered  weakly  to  the 
bottom  step  and  sat  down.  An  umbrella !  I 
could  see  a  vivid  picture  of  myself  walking 
through  the  lovely,  drenched  woods  with  an 
umbrella  entangled  in  the  matted  vines  that  tried 
to  block  the  path ;  or  contemplating  the  beauty 
of  a  rain-beaten  slope  in  a  furious  gust  of  wind, 
while  battling  to  keep  an  umbrella  from  turn- 
ing inside  out. 

I  concluded  that  a  real  walk  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  chose,  as  a  last  resort,  to  walk 
the  open  streets  instead  of  getting  mixed  up 
with  an  umbrella  in  the  woods.  From  the 
closet  I  pulled  out  an  old  "umbra-shute,"  fer- 
vently consigning  them  all  to  the  nether  re- 
gions. Thrusting  the  silk  covered  frame  above 
my  head  I  slammed  the  door  behind  me. 

Down  the  street  I  watched  some  small  boys 
sailing  their  mimic  fleets  in  the  overflowing 
gutters  till  the  treacherous  pool  engulfed  the 
boats  at  the  mouth  of  the  whirling  and  turbu- 
lent river,  more  water  gushed  and   struggled 


out  from  the  throats  of  overflowing  spouts  on 
various  houses.  Shortly,  however,  the  burden 
of  my  miniature  awning  became  too  much  for 
me.  I  returned  home  swinging  my  umbrella 
slackly  over  one  shoulder,  trying  to  figure  out 
what  use  it  was  to  me. 

What  good  are  umbrellas  anyway?  When 
hurrying  in  school  I'm  bound  to  knock  some- 
one's shins  with  mine  if  I  carry  it  down.  If 
I  put  it  under  my  arm,  someone  is  almost 
fatally  stabbed.  When  riding  on  a  bus,  there 
is  no  place  to  put  it.  On  the  floor  beside  the 
seat  it  slides  down  out  of  reach,  and  if  I  put 
it  between  my  knees,  the  water  drips  cheer- 
fully into  the  sides  of  my  shoes.  About  the 
only  use  girls  have  for  umbrellas  is  to  keep 
their  hair  from  frizzing  or  coming  out  of  curl. 

June  Rogers 


GOOD  BREEDING? 

In  this  modern  age  of  sophistication  and  re- 
finement it  really  had  become  a  pleasure  to 
exist  with  such  admirable  people;  then  sud- 
denly and  emphatically  there  was  flashed  before 
my  glamour-dazed  eyes  a  sudden  revelation 
of  one  of  the  most  repulsing,  yet  common 
faults  of  both  men  and  women  in  a  very  pre- 
sentable generation. 

Both  sexes  have  tried  very  cleverly  to  dis- 
guise their  real  selves.  The  woman  dresses 
her  hair  in  a  mass  of  glistening  waves,  her  skin, 
as  a  poet  might  express  it,  a  soft  rose  petal 
flushed  and  radiant  over  its  own  beauty.  Her 
teeth  resemble  the  well-known  ads  for  Pep- 
sodent  and  Colgate,  and  to  finish  this  vision 
she  slips  into  a  shimmering  gown. 

The  young  man  tries  just  as  hard  to  be  at- 
tractive for  his  lady  friend.  He  spends  hours 
before  his  mirror  trying  to  make  the  most 
stubborn  cow-lick  in  the  world  give  up  and 
rest  quietly  at  the  edge  of  his  parting.  His 
tall  figure  looks  captivating  in  a  new  dinner 
jacket  and  freshly  creased  trousers.  One  last 
look  to  make  sure  that  his  shoes  are  shined 
perfectly ;  a  twirl  of  a  tall  silk  hat,  a  twist  of 
a  cane  and  he  is  ready  to  leave  for  the  evening. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  how  much  time  these 
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young  people  spend  on  themselves  to  get  ready, 
let  us  follow  this  boy  and  girl  for  a  while.  He 
stops  into  the  florist  for  more  flowers,  and  then 
drives  up  to  her  door  in  his  open  roadster. 
She  finally  comes  out,  and  they  speed  toward 
the  home  of  one  of  their  friends  for  dinner. 
The  evening  goes  perfectly,  as  all  well  planned 
evenings  should,  until  dinner  is  announced. 
Then,  as  a  poor  shortcake  is  revealed  after  all 
the  whip-cream  is  taken  off,  these  people  are 
revealed  in  all  their  poor  breeding.  Of  course, 
everyone  knows  that  these  two  young  people 
are  very  hungry,  so  they  appear  to  approve 
while  the  young  lady  lounges  on  her  elbows  be- 
fore the  first  course,  giving  as  her  excuse  that 
her  feet  are  killing  her  after  dancing.  Some, 
however,  glance  skeptically  at  her  when  her 
soup  resembles  the  high  seas,  and  her  spoon 
plows  into  it  like  a  speedboat  going  at  full 
force.  In  two  or  three  minutes  she  is  through ; 
therefore  while  the  soup  is  settling,  she  can 
once  more  pull  the  veil  of  romance  over  her 
head  and  chat  pleasantly. 

Then  comes  the  main  course — steak,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  and  mashed  potato.  Dramatically 
the  dragon  in  her  eyes  comes  forth  as  she 
raises  hammer  and  tongs.  Into  the  steak  goes 
the  fork,  down  comes  the  knife,  saw — saw — 
saw.  Onto  the  already  burdened  fork  goes 
some  carrots,  and  just  a  spray  of  cauliflower 
is  added  to  make  it  attractive;  then  the  whole 
thing  is  swished  in  mashed  potatoes.  Up  goes 
the  elevator,  and  down  goes  the  food  in  one 
lump  after  a  bit  of  grinding ;  that  is  enough,  as 
food  is  good  to  look  at  only  when  it's  on  a 
plate. 

Her  male  companion  is  too  busy  to  notice, 
as  he  is  in  training  for  the  heavy-weight 
championship.  With  his  elbows  flapped  out, 
and  the  same  dangerous  glint  in  his  eye,  he 
is  watching  his  chance  to  snatch  at  a  piece  of 
bread,  and,  the  tussle  over,  he  munches  his 
bread   contentedly. 

Thus  endeth  the  second  course.  A  short  in- 
termission while  our  young  people  amuse  them- 
selves by  drawing  the  latest  guide  to  the  moun- 
tains on  their  hostess's  best  table  cloth.     The 


girl  lolls  on  her  elbows,  her  body  droops.  May- 
be she  wants  to  be  a  Cleopatra ;  but  the  day  of 
dining  on  couches  is  past. 

Finally  comes  the  ever-popular  pie  and  ice- 
cream. This  is  the  most  musical  episode.  Lips 
smack,  forks  click  and  melting  ice-cream  is 
delicately  swished  around  in  the  mince  pie  in 
order  to  give  it  a  rainbow  hue. 

Dinners  like  this  have  really  lost  all  of  their 
attractiveness  for  me.  After  such  an  episode 
an  otherwise  very  charming  and  polished  lady 
and  gentleman  never  appear  quite  the  same 
again. 

Phyllis  Holbrook 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  NOEL  COWARD 

I  am  fed  up  with  the  whole  stupid  business. 
I  have  long  since  given  up  hope  that  someone 
will  share  this  apparently  weird  taste  of  mine. 
So  for  once  and  always  I  am  going  to  say  my 
little  say  on  the  subject,  and  then  quietly  eat 
some  nice  powdered  glass  on  my  applesauce. 
Which  will,  in  the  eyes  of  most  people,  be  the 
most  sensible  thing  for  me  to  do. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  am  tired  of  people 
thinking  me  a  bit  radical  because  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  Noel  Coward.  I  mention 
him  in  the  course  of  a  casual  conversation,  and 
what  happens?  I'll  tell  you  what  happens? 
If  the  person  with  whom  I  am  talking  is  adult 
(meaning  a  nicely  married,  self  satisfied  smug- 
gle), I  am  immediately  classed  as  "one  of  those 
queer  people."  Little  Percival,  the  delicately 
nurtured  pride  of  the  household,  is  told  by 
Mama  to  run  along  and  play.  Then,  after 
Percy  is  safely  out  of  earshot,  Percy's  Mama 
usually  tries  to  show  me  the  error  of  my  ways 
by  telling  me  that  probably  I  am  too  young  to 
realize,  but  Noel  Coward  is,  in  spots  (this  in 
a  furtive  undertone)  almost  immoral.  While 
this  is  going  on,  I  stare  fixedly  at  the  dying 
Gaul,  or  some  other  inevitable,  conventional 
masterpiece  that  hangs  over  the  brick  fireplace. 
After  she  has  finished,  I  say  that  I  must  leave. 
But  just  before  I  close  the  door  behind  me,  I 
state  positively,  "I  still  like  Coward,"- — and 
run. 
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If  the  person  is  my  own  age  it's  almost 
worse.  I  mention  Mr.  Coward,  and  there  is 
a  blankness  for  a  minute.  Then  comes  a 
knowing  giggle, — "Say,  he's  the  one  who  wrote 
about  three  people,  two  men  and  a  woman, 
living  in  sin  together,  wasn't  he?"  A  faint 
nausea  touches  me  as  I  answer  quite  seriously, 
"No,  that  was  Mr.  Shaw." 

There  are  only  two  heartening  things  about 
the  whole,  stuffy  little  hodge-podge.  The  first 
is  the  New  Yorker,  which,  although  it  calls 
Coward  brittle  and  frothy,  says  that  it  really 
thinks  he's  a  fine  fellow.  The  second  is 
Coward  himself.  He  realizes  that  most  people 
regard  him  at  the  very  least  as  a  drug  addict, 
and  a  sensualist.  How  does  he  retaliate  ?  He 
chuckles  quietly  at  them  and  goes  on  writing 
his  brilliant,  sophisticated  frothings. 

"So,"  you  say,  "you  admit  he  is  sophisticated 
and  frothy.  Why,  then,  are  you  annoyed  that 
people  sniff  disparagingly  at  him?"  At  this 
I  start  again.  You  see,  Coward  may  be  brittle 
and  light,  but  he  also  has  his  deeper  moods. 
Do  you  remember  the  dignity  and  courage 
of  "Cavalcade"?  And  hasn't  your  Epworth 
League  group  given  "Hay  Fever"  at  least 
three  times  since  you  can  remember,  as 
their  dramatic  presentation  of  the  year  ?  Well, 
Coward  wrote  both  of  these  plays.  Re- 
member the  poignant  loveliness  of  such  tunes 
as  "I'll  See  You  Again,"  and  "I'll  Follow  My 
Secret  Heart?"  You  see,  Noel  Coward  is  not  a 
dissipated  rake,  nor  does  he  keep  a  harem  or 
smoke  opium  or  do  anything  very  much  out  of 
the  ordinary — except  be  exceptionally  clever. 
This  amazing  man  writes  plays  by  the  dozen, 
plays  that  have  humor,  wit,  and  originality. 
This  man  Coward  acts,  acts  deftly  and  bril- 
liantly, from  the  leading  role  in  an  unforget- 
table movie,  "The  Scoundrel,"  to  singing  and 
dancing  parts  in  successful  stage  productions, 
sometimes  written  by  himself,  sometimes  not. 
He  writes  lyrics  to  lovely  wisps  of  song.  He 
■ — well,  I'm  not  going  to  say  any  more!  Call 
me  queer  if  you  want  to.  I'm  still  a  devotee 
of  Noel  Coward. 

Barbara  Russell  Fowler 


THE  LION 

It  was  a  cold,  wet  day  in  March.  The  wind 
whined  about  the  eaves  of  the  house,  pushing 
on  the  window  panes,  pulling  the  blinds  askew, 
even  knocking  on  the  weatherbeaten  front 
door;  and  on  receiving  no  answer,  slithering 
through  the  mail  slot  into  the  tiny  front  hall. 
The  rain  hopped  up  and  down  in  the  puddles 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  so  flooded  the  drains  that 
the  gutters  were  torrents  of  muddy  water. 
Once  in  a  great  while  a  sodden  umbrella  fought 
its  way  down  the  street  towards  the  library,  as 
if  its  owner  had  become  restless  and  had  to 
have  some  reason  to  come  out  into  the  weather. 
Automobiles  splashed  along,  throwing  great 
sprays  of  water  into  the  air,  and  delivery  trucks 
did  not  have  their  usual  lackadaisical  manner 
of  stop  and  go's.  Trees  bent  their  heavy 
weights  toward  ground  as  they  were  whipped 
by  the  wind,  and  lashed  by  the  rain.  Rain 
and  wind  conquered  all.  March  had  come  in 
like  a  lion. 

Ruth  M.  Buchanan 


The  following  poem  and  essay  were 
written  by  students  in  Miss  Marsh's  and 
Mile,  he  Royer's  classes  respectively. 

GLUCKSELIGKEIT 

Gliickseligkeit    ist   wie    der    Schein 
Von  einem  Mitternachtsstern. 
Gold,   so  gold,  und  rein ; 
Breit,  so  breit,  noch  fern. 
Es  wankt  doch   eben, 
Zu  bald  zu  sterben. 

Fliegen  wir  aus  Betriibnis 

Wie  ob  aus  bosem  Traum. 

Noch  fechten   wir  nicht  ohne  Gedachtnis 

Von  der   Freude  gekannt  kaum. 

In    der    Uberwenden    davon — zu    hoffen, 

Die   Weise   fur   Trost    zu   often. 

Der   Leid  gehort  aller  Welt. 
Dann  ist  unsere  Arbeit  gemacht 
Immer   vvieder   treten   wir   auf   der    Stelle. 
Haben   wie   tiber   diesen   Tag   gedacht 
Bis  wir  lachen  und  spielen  wussten 
Zufrieden,  dass  wir  die  Freude  nicht  stehlen  mussten. 

Helen  Slack 
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ADVENTURES  EN  SUISSE  ET  EN 
FRANCE 

Quand  j'avaias  huit  ans,  je  suis  allee  en 
Europe  avec  mes  parents.  Nous  avons  pris  le 
bateau,  "La  France,"  et  nous  avons  debarque  au 
Havre  sept  jours  apres  notre  depart  des  fitats- 
Unis.  Du  Havre  nous  sommes  alles  tout  de 
suite  a  Cannes  pour  le  Mardi  Gras,  la  fete 
la  plus  gaie  et  la  plus  heureuse  de  l'annee. 
C'etait  trop  beau  pour  le  decrire  ici ;  il  faut 
le  voir  l'apprecier. 

De  Cannes  nous  avons  pris  un  automobile 
pour  aller  en  Suisse.  De  cette  parties  de  notre 
voyage  je  me  rappelle  un  incident  en  particulier. 
Dans  les  Alpes  nous  nous  sommes  arretes  dans 
le  chemin  pour  nous  etirer  un  peu,  quand  nous 
avons  vu  neuf  ou  dix  petits  enfants  qui 
roulaient  sur  une  terrasse.  Maman  les  a  appeles 
et  elle  leur  a  offert  des  bon-bons  qu'ils  accep- 
terent  apres  peu  d'hesitation.  C'etait  bien 
amusant  de  voir  ces  enfants  leurs  mains  rem- 
plies  de  bons-bons  qui  se  promenaient  autour 
de  notre  voiture.  Un  des  petits  etait  enchante 
des  phares  et  pouvait  a  peine  s'arreter  de  les 
contempler  quand  nous  etions  prets  a  partir. 

Quand  nous  visitions  les  chateaux  dans  le 
nord  de  la  France,  nous  avons  eu  plusieurs 
aventures  droles  ou  tragiques.  Une  fois,  dans 
une  toute  petite  ville,  il  y  avait  seulement  un 
restaurant  et  celui-ci  etait  deja  au  comble. 
Enfin,  quand  on  est  venu  pour  prendre  notre 
commande,  mon  pere  a  demande  du  cheval. 
Puisque  ni  maman  ni  moi  ne  pouvait  parler 
francais,  on  a  mange  le  cheval  en  pensant  que 
c'etait  du  roti  et  on  l'a  trouve  tres  bon.  Main- 
tenant  quand  mes  amies  me  disent  qu'elles  ne 
pourraient  jamais  manger  le  cheval,  je  me 
demande  si  elles  ne  l'ont  jamais  mange  sous  un 
autre  nom.  Ada  Epstein 


WINTER  SPORTS  REVIEW 

The  cold  wintry  blasts  of  the  late  fall  did 
not  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hockey  and 
soccer  fans.  The  Seniors  defeated  the  Juniors 
in  hockey  on  November  10,  by  a  score  of  3-0. 
The  Blue  and  White  hockey  game,  the  all- 
star  game  of  the  season,  was  played  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  It  proved  a  White  victory,  with  a 
score  of  2-1.  Between  the  halves  the  Faculty, 
wearing  gay  costumes,  played  a  team  of  class 
hockey  players,  and  beat  them  2-1. 

The  Junior-Senior  soccer  game,  in  which  the 
Juniors  won  by  a  score  of  1-0,  was  played  on 
November  3.  The  Seniors  defeated  the  Mixed 
team  by  an  overpowering  score  of  7-0  on 
November  6.  The  Juniors  played  the  Mixed 
team  on  November  12,  and  the  game  ended  in 
a  scoreless  tie.  One  of  the  coldest  afternoons 
of  the  season,  November  18,  the  Senior  soccer 
team  beat  the  Junior  soccer  team  in  a  challenge 
game.  The  score  was  1-0.  The  last  game  of 
the  season  was  played  between  the  Blue  and 
White  teams  on  December  1.  The  game  was  a 
scoreless  tie.  Between  the  halves  a  mixed 
team  of  students  played  the  Faculty,  the  latter 
being  victorious  by  scoring  one  point. 

After  the  Blue  and  White  soccer  game,  the 
annual  Hockey- Soccer  Supper  was  held  at  the 
Barn.  During  the  evening  elections  were  held. 
Ruth  Manness  was  elected  head  of  hockey,  and 
Priscilla  Sleeper  head  of  soccer  for  next  year. 

Awards  for  hockey  and  soccer  were  given  by 
Miss  McClelland  on  November  30.  Many 
Seniors  won  bars,  signifying  second  year 
awards. 

Swimming  practice  started  just  before 
Christmas  vacation,  and  two  meets  have  been 
held  this  winter.  The  first  was  an  individual 
meet  held  on  February  10.  Sally  Wright  won 
the  most  points.  The  Juniors  won  the  inter- 
class  meet,  held  on  February  24.  They  won 
24  points.  Seniors  were  second,  with  17 
points,  and  Mixed,  third,  with  16  points. 

Inter-class  basketball  games  are  well  under 
way.  The  big  Blue  and  White  game,  the  cli- 
max of  the  season,  will  be  played  on  March  23. 

Doris  E.  Carlson 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS   AT    LASELL— 1936-1937 


Nancy  Gorton 
Wilmine  Lane 
Virginia  Allen 
Alcine  Rippere 
Martha  Hume 
Eleanor  Swett 


(Standing,  left  to  right) 

Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16 

Pauline  Rowland  Lane,  '11-'12 

Winifred  Knapp  Allen,  '12-'13 

Alcine  Hotchkiss  Rippere  '03 -'07 

Maria  Riker  Hume,  '09 

Fancher  Sawyer  Swett,  '08-'09 


Martha   Sill 
Virginia  Amesbury 
Jean  Church 
Jean   Allen 
Madeline  Perry 
Ruth  Manness 
(not  in  picture) 


(Seated,  left  to  right) 

Irene  Ball   Sill,  '14 

Jane  Ford  Amesbury,  '01-'03 

Isabelle  Bowers  Church,  '00-'01 

Dorothy   Stewart  Allen,  '17 

Ruth  Morse  Perry,  '13-'14 

Elizabeth  Linn  Manness,  '13 


SISTERS  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS   AT  LASELL— 1936-1937 


Betsy  Bassett 
Laura  Huegle 
Virginia  Stewart 


(1st 


Catherine   Nolan 
Carolyn   Stuart 
Eleanor  Swett 
Eloise  Lane 
Mary  Wilson 
Mary   Parker 


(2d 


row,   left   to   right) 

Marjorie   Bassett,  '36 
Leona  Huegle,  '36 
Maurine  Stewart  McAlister,  '28-'29 
row,  left  to  right) 

Margaret   Nolan,  '33-'3S 

Marjorie  Stuart,  '36 

Elizabeth   Swett,  '35 

Betty  Lane,  '3S-'36 

Jane  Wilson,  '24-'25 

Frances   Parker,  '35 


Betty  McAuliffe 
Gertrude  McEvoy 
Eleanor  Kenney 
Dorothy   Keyes 

(3d 
Jean  Finney 
Virginia  Tillotson 
Lois  Small 
Ruth  Manness 
(not  in  picture) 


Marion  McAuliffe,  '34 

Mary  McEvoy  Robideau,  '29 

Elizabeth  Kenney,  '36 

Ruth   Keyes,  '36 

row,  left  to  right) 

Frances  Finney  Clark,  '25 

Roberta  Tillotson,  '33-'34 

Ruth  Small,  '32 

Virginia  Manness  '33-'35 
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LA5ELL  JUN  IO 


Every  supporter  of  Lasell  has  a  happy  heart  these  days,  for  the  prospect  of  a  new  building 
has  caused  lively  comment,  and  everyone  is  eagerly  anticipating  the  verdict  as  to  whether  con- 
struction will  begin  this  spring.  This  building,  which  looms  brightly  on  our  mental  horizon,  is 
to  contain  an  assembly  hall  which  will  seat  502  persons  and  a  gymnasium  with  24  showers  and 
400  lockers. 

In  order  to  construct  this  welcome  addition  to  Lasell's  family  with  all  the  proper  equipment 
and  conveniences,  $100,000  will  be  needed.  A  campaign  is  already  being  organized  for  an  in- 
tensive drive  to  take  place  in  May  and  June,  with  the  hope  of  having  happy  news  to  announce 
on  Commencement  Day. 

Andrews,  Jones,  Bisco,  and  Whitmore  are  the  architects.  They  have  drawn  up  the  blueprints 
after  many  consultations.  This  firm  has  also  done  much  work  for  Tufts  College  and  Brown 
University. 
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The  new  building  is  to  face  Woodland  Road,  with  the  chapel  running  east  and  west,  the  stage 
being  on  the  west  or  Maple  street  end,  and  with  the  gymnasium  on  the  east,  near  the  barn. 

In  the  chapel  there  will  be  an  organ  about  the  size  of  our  present  organ,  with  the  pipes  on 
either  side  of  the  stage.  The  stage  itself  is  two  feet  wider  than  our  present  stage,  and  two  feet 
deeper.  The  chapel  floor  is  \2]/2  feet  wider  and  10  feet  longer  than  the  one  in  Carter  Hall, 
with  every  one  of  the  502  seats  movable.  There  is  a  storage  place  for  them  under  the  stage. 
The  chairs  can  be  passed  below  through  an  opening  in  the  front  of  the  chapel.  At  the  rear 
of  the  chapel  will  be  a  projection  box  for  movies. 

There  is  a  coat  room  on  the  main  floor,  and  a  room  for  outdoor  equipment  such  as  toboggans, 
skis,  hockey  sticks,  etc.  There  is  also  a  room  for  stage  scenery,  and  still  another  room  for 
gymnasium  equipment  such  as  basketballs,  horses,  etc.     There  are  plans  for  a  serving  room  to 
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the  north  of  the  assembly  hall,  which  will  open  both  on  the  chapel  and  the  gymnasium.  Below 
the  serving  room  is  a  kitchen. 

Under  the  gymnasium  are  the  showers  and  lockers,  the  athletic  director's  office,  and  the 
physical  education  room. 

Under  the  stage  are  two  dressing  rooms  for  the  cast;  there  is  also  a  dressing  room  off  the 
stage.     A  costume  room  is  also  provided. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  building  will  be  one  of  a  series  which  will  eventually  be  built  on 
Gardner  hill  and  Carpenter  hill,  and  will  surround  Lasell's  athletic  field. 


Martha  Hume 


GRANDDAUGHTERS   OF   FORMER  STUDENTS  AT  LASELL— 1936-1937 

Martina  Grubbs  Riker,  '84-'8S     Eleanor  Ray  Eleanor  Young  Hord  '85-'87 
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BRAGDON'S  GIFT  TO  MISS  POTTER 

At  dinner  on  December  17  a  Christmas  gift 
of  bookends  was  given  to  Miss  Potter  from 
the  girls  of  Bragdon  Hall.  Faye  Wadhams,  the 
House  President,  presented  the  gift  as  a  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  Miss  Potter's  work  at 
the  school. 

Faye  Wadhams,  Marie  Bruns,  Sally  Wright, 
Grace  Tillinghast,  and  Sally  Guerin  were  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  selected  the  book- 
ends.  Their  choice  was  a  set  shaped  like  two 
slightly  opened  books  of  heavy  white  porcelain, 
with  gold-edged  pages.  One  bore  upon  its  cov- 
er the  head  of  Dante  and  the  other  the  head  of 
Beatrice. 


NEWS   FLASHES 

Dec.  2 — Future  medical  secretaries  witnessed 
two  operations  at  the  Massachusetts  Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

Dec.  3 — Miss  Hadcock's  Medieval  History 
classes  visited  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Dec.  5 — Inter-class  Prom  at  Hotel  Kenmore. 

Dec.  6 — Rev.  Charles  N.  Arbuckle  based  his 
talk  at  Vespers  on  the  parable  of  the  ten 
talents. 

Dec.  7 — The  Junior  Class  presented  its  officers 
at  dinner. 

Dec.  8 — Dr.  Winslow  showed  natural  color 
slides  he  has  photographed  in  and  around 
Boston. 

Dec.  9 — The  German  club  held  a  German 
Christmas  party  at  the  Barn,  with  students 
from  Stoneleigh  Junior  College  as  their 
guests. 

Dec.  11 — Lasell  enjoyed  readings  in  Assembly 
by  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Bates,  from  Stephen 
Benet's  A  Book  of  Americans. 

Dramatic  Club  play,  "Inside  the  Lines," 
was  received  enthusiastically. 

Dec.  12 — Second  night  of  "Inside  the  Lines," 
with  informal  dance  at  the  Barn  afterward. 

Dec  13 — The  Glee  Club  presented  the  Christ- 
mas Vespers  program. 


Dec.  15— Mr.  Fathallah  Mostofi,  Harvard 
graduate  student,  told  in  Assembly  of  the 
transition  of  Persia  from  a  medieval  to  a 
modern  state. 

The  spirit  of  a  medieval  Yuletide  was 
recreated  at  the  Christmas  banquet,  which 
was  a  splendid  occasion. 

Dec.  16 — Greeting  the  coming  season  with 
music,  the  pupils'  annual  Christmas  recital 
was  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  fall 
term. 

Jan.  5 — "Jerusalem"  was  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Aouney  Dejaney's  illustrated  lecture  in 
Assembly. 

Jan.  8 — Professor  Bailey  began  his  series  of 
illustrated  lectures  to  show  "What  Art  Is." 

Jan.  10 — Miss  Eichorn  and  Mr.  Schwab  gave 
a  musical  program  at  Vespers. 

Jan.  12 — In  Assembly,  Miss  Irwin  announced 
the  new  plan  for  midyear  examinations. 

Jan.  15 — Professor  Bailey  continued  his  illus- 
trated Assembly  lecture  on  "What  Art  Is." 

Jan.  17 — Dr.  Ashley  D.  Leavitt,  speaking  at 
Vespers,  suggested  that  students  acquire 
"Background"  to  help  them  in  later  life. 

Jan.  17 — Miss  Helen  Calder  gave  her  impres- 
sions of  China  at  Assembly. 

Forty-two  girls  saw  the  Indoor  Tennis 
matches  at  Boston  Garden. 

Jan.  19 — Miss  Naomi  Riches  of  Goucher  Col- 
lege told  Lasell  of  "Vocational  Opportuni- 
ties for  College  Women." 

Jan.  21 — Mrs.  Sypher  discussed  world  news  of 
the  day  in  Assembly. 

Jan.  22 — Mr.  Franklin  Ganse  of  Framingham 
spoke  entertainingly  about  "Celebrities  I 
Have  Known." 

Jan.  24 — Miss  Gertrude  Hunziker  told  of  the 
work  of  the  Grenfell  Mission  in  her  Vespers 
talk  "Due  North  with  Grenfell." 

Jan.  25 — Dr.  Winslow  outlined  plans  for  a  new 
building  containing  an  assembly  hall  and 
gymnasium. 

Jan.  26 — "Prevention  of  War"  was  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Francis  Russell's  talk  in  Assembly. 

Elisabeth  Leland 
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Turn  for  a  moment,  if  you  please,  from  your 
recollections  of  the  joy-giving  and  receiving 
incidents  of  the  holiday  season  to  note  the 
recent  happenings  among  your  friends  still 
in  residence  at  Lasell  or  possibly  afield.  Cupid 
with  the  temerity  of  that  youthful  little  god 
has  for  the  present  supplanted  Santa  Claus  and 
begs  permission  to  send  in  the  following  re- 
ports : 

November  26:  Valentine  Murdock  '21-22 
and  Mr.  William  Milton  Taggart  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taggart's  new  ad- 
dress is  905  23d  Street  N.  W.,  Washington. 

December  19:  Doris  Jones  '35  and  Mr.  Hu- 
bert Lee  Hayes  at  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

December  29:  Marjorie  Mayne  '30-'31  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott  Rawson  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Towa. 

December  30:  Barbara  Hinckley  '34  and  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Hubbard  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Helen 
Burwell  '33  and  Mary  Fitch  '34  were  members 
of  the  bridal  party. 

December  31:  Hilma  Williams  '35-'36  and 
Mr.  Richard  E.  Alger  at  Boston,  Mass. 

March  6:  Dorothy  Taggart  '32  and  Mr. 
Erwin  C.  Krumsieg  at  Park  Ridge,  111. 

We  have  also  received  announcements  of  the 
following  marriages :  Edna  Cooke  Tarlton  '97- 
'98  and  Mr.  Berkeley  C.  Stone;  Frances 
Coombs  '19  and  Mr.  Elwood  E.  Goff ;  Grace 
M.  Dunne  '34  and  Dr.  Arnold  C.  Walker; 
Eldora  DeHaven  '32  and  Mr.  Frank  Wain- 
wright ;  and  Margaret  Weber  '33-'34  and  Mr. 
Walter  F.  Hodges. 

Engaged:  Mary  Etta  Williams  '29  to  Mr. 
Harry  B.  Sharpe ;  Frances  Long  '31  to  Mr. 
C.  Cretney  Brunnell ;  Frances  Wheeler  '31  to 


Mr.  Winslow  Allen  Sawyer ;  F.  Eugenia 
Loomis  '32  to  Mr.  Holland  Flager ;  Barbara 
Goodell  '29  to  Mr.  Theodore  T.  Trott;  Mar- 
guerite Brandt  '34  to  Mr.  Webster  H.  Wilson ; 
Carol  Morehouse  '34  to  Mr.  William  Franch 
Jones ;  Lillian  Sheehan  '29-30  to  Mr.  Andre 
David  Gay ;  Ruth  Enders  '27-'28  to  Mr.  John 
E.  Hunt ;  Arlene  Kerr  '36  to  Mr.  Joseph  Le- 
vine ;  Marian  Newfield  '30-'32  to  Mr.  Bernard 
J.  Brad ;  Janet  Cryan  '36  to  Mr.  John  Peter 
Condon;  Helen  Crego  '30  to  Mr.  John  Mac- 
Murray  ;  and  Mariesta  Howland  '26  to  Mr. 
Elmer  Jacques  Bloom. 

A  WORD  OF  APPRECIATION 
Thank  you !  Only  two  short  words  but 
meaningful  when  sent  from  the  hearts  of 
Lasell's  grateful  recipients  to  the  Alumnae,  "old 
girls"  and  faculty  whose  beautiful  cards  and 
affectionate  greetings  made  glad  our  holidays. 

Guy  M.  Winslow 
Clara  A.  Winslow 
Lillie   R.   Potter 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  CHRISTMAS 

CELEBRATION  AT  LASELL  FIFTY 
YEARS  AGO: 
My  dear  Dr.  Winslow  : 

Today  my  thoughts  are  centered  on  happy 
memories  of  holidays  spent  at  Lasell.  In  the 
years  gone  by  ('85-'88)  there  was  far  less 
travel  than  now,  and  many  of  the  girls  who 
lived  at  what  we  then  called  a  long-distance 
remained  at  Lasell  over  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  Every  possible  thing  was  done  to 
banish  homesickness  and  loneliness. 

Even  now,  I  feel  a  glow  in  my  heart  as  I 
recall  entering  the  dining  room  for  Thanks- 
giving dinner — soft  lights,  soft  music,  and 
flowers,  girls,  girls,  lovely  girls  dressed  in 
bright  colored  party  clothes  (high  neck  and 
long  sleeves)  filed  in  and  found  their  places 
at  a  big  table  arranged  in  a  hollow  square. 

One  glance  at  this  festive  board  made  you 
think  Amalthaea  had  emptied  his  cornucopia 
of  everything  on  earth  that  was  good  to  eat. 
Our  Amalthaea  was  none  other  than  Mr. 
Sheppard,  our  good  steward,  who  had  searched 
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the  Boston  markets  for  both  substantiate  and 
delicacies  to  suit  the  tastes  of  girls  from  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  All  ate  with  a  relish 
and  the  appetite  of  youth. 

A  nice  program  was  arranged,  with  many  of 
Principal  Bragdon's  jokes  and  banter  inter- 
spersed. 

Following  the  dinner  we  left  the  dining  room 
for  the  "Gym"  (later  called  the  Chapel),  where 
we  were  greeted  by  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
pine  and  fir.  Best  of  all,  an  open  fire.  We 
played  games,  danced  and  sang.  I  do  not  re- 
call the  presence  of  any  boys.  If  any  were 
there,  bless  their  courageous  hearts,  they  have 
faded  out.  I  take  it  all  back,  I  do  recall  a  small 
boy  (John  Bragdon)  crossing  the  "Gym" 
floor  hurriedly  making  his  way  to  the  main 
building. 

Even  at  holiday  times  the  Lasell  girl's  health 
was  jealously  guarded  ;  so  to  sleep  we  had  to 
go,  not  later  than  ten-thirty,  lights  out.  At 
Christmas  the  same  splendid  preparations  were 
made  with  many  features  added.  Carols  sung 
in  the  early  morning  through  the  halls.  We 
always  had  a  wonderful  Christmas  tree ; 
presents  for  everybody.  Every  girl,  all  the 
office  force,  and  all 'the  help.  Especially  do  I 
remember  these  names  that  were  called  to  re- 
ceive gifts:  William  Baxton,  the  engineer — we 
southerners  banked  on  him  because  he  kept 
us  so  comfortable  and  warm ;  Mike,  the  yard 
man  and  his  children ;  Lewis,  Lasell's  colored 
mail  carrier ;  the  good  cooks  we  liked  so  much ; 
the  maids  and  waitresses — no  one  was  ever 
forgotten. 

Another  grand  dinner  on  Christmas  day, 
with  more  elaborate  preparations  and  exten- 
sive program,  including  special  music.  I  can 
hear  the  pretty  Irish  waitress  now  saying: 
"Which  will  you  have,  ros'  tuky  or  ros'  goose'  ". 

Believe  it  or  not,  we  were  allowed  during 
the  holidays  to  go  to  the  Theatre;  that  is, 
those  who  were  on  the  "self  governed"  list 
could  go,  provided  they  chose  nothing  more 
risque  than  Icely,  Icy  Mary  Anderson  in, 
Pygmaleon  and   Galatea  or  Edwin   Booth,   as 


the  melancholy  Dane  in  Hamlet;  or  maybe 
Lilian  Norclica  in  a  concert.  We  were  allowed 
to  go  to  Boston  to  Church  Christmas  morning, 
and  we  did  love  to  hear  Phillips  Brooks. 

I  begged  Miss  Chamberlain,  the  preceptress, 
to  let  me  take  a  sleigh  ride,  and  she  consented, 
with  my  Yale  friend,  when  I  assured  her  that 
he  was  "only  a  friend."  One  of  the  joys  that 
we  all  had  at  Christmas  was  a  sleigh  ride  with 
the  Principal — dear  warm-hearted,  impulsive 
Dr.  Bragdon.  He  tried  to  take  the  place  of 
father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother.  Mrs. 
Bragdon  was  his  able  assistant.  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard,  Dr.  Bragdon's  sister,  and  her  daughter 
Bess  lent  their  aid  to  Mr.  Sheppard  in  helping 
to  entertain  us;  Emma  Genn  and  Miss  Blais- 
dell  did  their  part. 

Thus,  what  might  have  been  very  trying  and 
lonely  days  for  some  Texas  school  girls  were 
made  bright  and  happy. 

My  dear  Dr.  Winslow,  I  cannot  close  this 
letter  without  telling  you  that  the  same  gener- 
ous, warm-hearted  friendliness  was  given  me 
by  you  when  I  came  many  years  later  to  Au- 
burndale,  and  to  Lasell  with  my  darling  niece, 
Margaret  Powell  Hertig  '14-T5,  and  her  little 
brother  Alexander.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
both  of  these  children  have  made  good.  They 
are  good  citizens,  and  have  a  grateful  appreci- 
ation of  their  school  days  in  Massachusetts. 
You  know  that  I  have  always  counted  among 
my  richest  blessings  the  years  at  Lasell. 

Pardon  the  length  of  this  communication, 
but  you  know  when  Lasell  girls  get  to  rem- 
iniscing (my  sister,  Virginia  Hogg  Wynne 
'87-90,  is  with  me  now)  they  have  no  terminal 
facilities  whatever. 

My  love  always  to  Miss  Potter.  Wishing 
you  and  Mrs.  Winslow  a  very  happy  Christmas 
and  many,  many  more  years  at  Lasell,  I  am 
with    affectionate   regard, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Mary  Lulie  Hogg,  '88 
301  Lamar  Street 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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From  time  to  time,  persuasive  student  dele- 
gates have  waited  upon  our  Mile.  LeRoyer 
hoping  to  induce  her  to  "sit  for  a  picture"  for 
their  year  book  or  for  a  special  copy  of  the 
Leaves,  but  she  has  steadfastly  refused  to  be 
persuaded. 

However,  she  now  happily  asks  us,  through 
the  Personals  Column,  to  thank  the  host  of 
her  "old  girls"  and  new  who  so  generously 
remembered  her  at  the  holiday  season.  These 
greetings  and  the  personal  word  mean  that 
throughout  all  the  years  you  have  been  holding 
her  in  affectionate  remembrance.  Not  with- 
standing a  few  of  her  loving  and  beloved  "little 
savages"  may  still  be  pronouncing  their  French 
with  a  slight  Spanish  "vaca"  accent,  be  as- 
sured Mile,  deeply  appreciates  your  courtesy 
and  reciprocates  your  affectionate  greetings. 

A  note  from  Mariesta  Howland  '26  an- 
nounces her  engagement  to  Mr.  Elmer  Jacques 
Bloom  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  Mariesta  adds  :  "My 
fiance  is  an  old  friend  of  Josephine  Milliken 
Roth's  ('99)  family,  and  Madeline  Roth  White 
'26  introduced  us."  The  North  Shore  and 
Boston  papers  have  given  special  space  to 
the  notice  of  this  engagement.  When  we  read 
over  the  long  list  of  Mariesta's  distinguished 
forebears,  we  exclaimed :  this  Lasell  Alumna 
could  not  well  escape  her  literary  and  musical 
gifts.  Mr.  Bloom  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Professor 
Asher  of  the  University  of  Jena,  and  his  father 
is  a  cousin  of  the  present  Premier  of  France. 

The  October  number  of  The  Vermonter,  the 
state  magazine,  published  a  prose-poem  by 
Clara  Austin  Winslow  entitled  "A  Summer 
Day  on  Brownington  Hill."  She  refers  to  her 
friendly  acquaintances  among  the  village  folk 
of  earlier  days ;  mentions  the  venerable  Stone 
House,  built  long,  long,  ago ;  leads  us  into  the 
old  white  church  with  its  straight  back  pews ; 
and  even  to  the  village  cemetery  just  outside, 
"so  sunny  and  so  still" ;  but  she  introduces  no 
minor  note  into  her  story.  Repeatedly,  the 
author's  keen  sense  of  humor  finds  a  fitting 
place  in  this  delightful  sketch.    May  you  read 


and  enjoy  with  us  Mrs.  Winslow's  "Summer 
Day  on  Brownington  Hill." 

Mabel  Rawlings  '22  of  Pittsfield  is  now 
serving  professionally  at  Dr.  Riggs'  Sanitarium 
at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  It  was  good  of  her  to 
devote  a  portion  of  her  "day  off"  to  report  at 
Lasell.  She  seemed  well  and  thoroughly  en- 
joying her  vocation. 

Margaret  Henderson  Soule  '05  with  her  usual 
commendable  ambition,  although  mother  of 
several  college  graduates,  has  recently  decided 
to  enter  the  University  of  Arizona,  taking  an 
advanced  course  in  education.  We  learned 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
that  Margaret  was  listed  among  the  honor 
students  in  the  College  of  Education.  Lasell 
Junior  College  extends  New  Year's  greetings 
and  congratulations  to  this  our  Alumna, 
honored  by  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Mary  McConn  Maguire  '29  writes  enthusi- 
astically from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  her  new 
home  city.  She  and  her  husband  celebrated  their 
holidays  by  visiting  some  of  the  picturesque 
places  in  Texas.  Mary  was  especially  happy 
to  receive  greetings  at  Christmastide  from  many 
of  her  college  mates. 

Mary  DeWolf  '24  has  sent  to  us  an  attractive 
picture  of  "Madonna  and  Angels"  by  Bou- 
guereau,  with  this  explanation :  "This  painting 
reminds  me  of  Lasell  and  the  artist's  gifted  wife, 
our  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau  '56."  Mrs. 
Bouguereau  presented  to  her  Alma  Mater  one 
of  her  own  paintings,  "The  Judgment  of  Paris," 
which  had  been  a  prize  winner  at  the  French 
Salon. 

In  a  letter  from  Gertrude  Early  Winegar  '84- 
'85  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  she  refers  with  ap- 
preciation to  the  cordial  welcome  extended  her 
daughter,  Marguerite,  who  recently  visited  her 
mother's  college.  Mrs.  Winegar  adds :  "Recol- 
lections of  my  beloved  Lasell,  Dr.  Bragdon  and 
Miss  Carpenter  crowd  my  memory.  I  can 
never  forget  the  beautiful  sloping  lawns,  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  the  school  and  delightful 
companionship."  Mrs.  Winegar  enclosed  a 
generous    subscription   to  the   Lasell   Leaves, 
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accompanying  her  check  with  expressions  of 
her  sincere  admiration  for  our  school  paper. 

We  have  her  word  for  it  that  Dorothy  Hale 
'26  can't  get  over  her  lovely  visit  at  Lasell 
last  June.  Well,  Dorothy,  it  is  a  case  of 
reciprocity.  We  too  are  still  harking  back 
with  joy  to  those  June  days  you  spent  at  your 
college  home. 

It  is  a  sure  sign  of  devotion  when  old  girls 
from  a  distance  will  divide  their  day  in  Boston 
with  Lasell !  That  is  just  what  Mary  Jane 
Selby  '35  and  Kay  Peck  '35  did  on  February 
the  sixth.  Lasell  takes  this  opportunity  to 
thank  these  two  successful  secretaries  for  their 
courtesy  in  coming.  Girls,  we  are  eagerly 
anticipating  your  promised  additional  report 
concerning  other  members  of  your  Connecticut 
Valley  Lasell  Club. 

Early  in  the  year  our  Claire  Parker  Everett 
'23,  now  living  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  wrote 
expressing  her  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
New  York  Lasell  Club.  We  replied  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  trust  were  in  time  to  bring 
this  esteemed  graduate  to  the  January  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Club.  Claire  reports  her 
frequent  friendly  meetings  with  Kitty  Corn- 
stock  Lavis   '31. 

Inez  Winslow,  sister  of  our  President,  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  as  the  guest  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow.  Miss  Winslow  has  devoted 
her  life  to  teaching.  We  were  interested  to 
learn  that  Mrs.  Hooker,  Helen  Beede  '21,  and 
Mr.  Ordway  were  former  pupils  of  this  es- 
teemed pedagogue. 

Through  one  of  our  graduates  we  have 
learned  recently  that  Lila  Woodbury  Stearns 
'00-'02  is  the  owner  and  hostess  at  the  historic 
Major  John  Pedrick  House  in  Marblehead. 
I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Stearns  knows  that  she  and 
her  sisters'  room  at  Bragdon  Hall  is  still 
designated  as  that  of  "the  Woodbury  sisters, 
daughters  of  the  former  governor  of  Vermont"  ? 
This  is  always  of  special  interest  to  girls  from 
that  state.  Mrs.  Stearns  is  so  near,  we  hope 
that  she  will  be  moved  to  revisit  her  Alma  Mater 
and  notice  the  recent  changes  which  we  think 
are  improvements  at  Lasell. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Amesbury  we 
quote  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  him  recently 
from  Mrs.  Annie  Pinkham  Allyn  '02:  "You 
may  not  remember  that  our  dear  Marjorie 
('26)  lost  her  husband  after  a  year  of  married 
life.  I  am  bringing  up  her  little  son  who  was 
born  shortly  after  his  father's  death.  Marjorie 
has  a  position  as  dietetian  in  the  Homeopathic 
Hospital  here  in  Montreal.  Kindly  remember 
me  to  your  wife  and  with  good  wishes  for 
Lasell  always,  A.  P.  A." 

Bertha  Libby  Welles  '06-07  kept  her  word 
and  what  a  generous  keeping  it  was :  a  lovely 
book  of  songs  set  to  her  own  music,  and 
"White  Caps,"  a  fascinating  book  of  her  own 
poems,  as  the  name  suggests,  sea-inspired.  We 
intend  to  acknowledge  these  more  fully  later, 
but  for  this  time,  Bertha,  please  accept  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  and  hearty  thanks. 

A  recent  picture  of  Margaret  Loomis  Col- 
lingwood's  ('21)  little  son  and  daughter  adorns 
our  desk.  With  the  gift  came  this  message  from 
the  mother:  "How  good  it  was  to  get  back 
to  Lasell  last  spring  and  especially  to  be  re- 
membered by  so  many  of  you." 

While  in  Chicago  during  the  holidays,  we 
met  Cecile  Loomis  Stuebing  '22  and  Gene 
Loomis  '32,  and  to  our  joy  learned  these  three 
sister  graduates  are  planning  a  reunion  at 
Lasell  in  June. 

We  hear  frequently  over  the  radio  and 
through  the  press  of  Charlotte  Ridley's  ('30) 
crowded  concert  program,  but  this  twice- 
honored  graduate  of  the  Curtis  School  of  Music, 
Philadelphia,  takes  time  in  the  midst  of  her 
busy  life  to  send  this  message  :  "So  many  times 
I  think  of  the  days  at  Lasell.  They  were  days 
that  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  and  I  shall 
never  forget  them.  Hope  some  day  to  return  to 
the  college  if  only  to  say  'Hello'.  My  very  best 
wishes  to  all." 

Two  stately  palm  trees  growing  beside  a 
southern  sea  is  the  picture  just  received  from 
Rosenda  Cabrera  Matheis  '19,  and  below  the 
etching  this  message :  "I  am  now  a  tropical 
'Dove,'  but  have  never  forgotten  my  many 
happy  days  spent  at  Lasell." 
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And  this  welcomed  up-to-date  report  from 
our  Mrs.  Caroline  Saunders,  former  member 
of  Lasell's  faculty : 

"Dear  PERSONALS  Editor:  Mary  (Saun- 
ders Houston  '22-'23)  and  her  family  are  well 
and  little  Carol,  now  four  years  of  age,  goes 
to  kindergarten.  Mary  is  the  chairman  of 
Production  for  the  Red  Cross  of  Delaware, 
and  has  charge  of  all  the  relief  sewing  done  by 
the  various  units.  I  keep  busy  all  the  time  and 
not  a  day  passes  but  some  thought  of  Lasell 
comes  into  my  mind." 

President  Winslow  has  always  been  a  na- 
ture lover.  Just  now  his  special  hobby  is  color 
photography.  We  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
from  one  of  Boston's  daily  papers  the  following 
excerpt : 

"Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow,  president  of  Lasell 
Junior  College,  was  the  guest  speaker  of  the 
combined  meeting  of  the  Congregational  and 
Universalist  Churches.  President  Winslow 
demonstrated  his  hobby,  color  photography, 
with  a  high-power  machine,  taking  as  his  sub- 
jects many  familiar  spots  throughout  New 
England.  He  showed  beautiful  specimens  of 
flowers,  among  them  many  orchids.  Sunsets 
were  immortalized  on  the  glass  plates  and  a 
colorful  display  of  fireworks  was  among  his 
unusual  pictures.  The  intricacies  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  plates  were  interestingly  ex- 
plained by  President  Winslow  before  the  pic- 
tures were  shown." 

A  business  problem  turned  Helen  Hart  Lind's 
('18)  attention  to  our  Registrar.  In  order  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Lakewood,  Ohio,  College 
Club  her  Lasell  credentials  must  be  presented 
and  Miss  Irwin  alone  could  furnish  the  needed 
record.     Her  friendly  letter  closes  with : 

"I  think  often  of  you  dear  folk  at  Lasell, 
not  to  mention  Miss  Dolley  who  is  close  at 
hand.  The  realization  of  how  tempus  fugit  (to 
speak  in  your  language)  comes  to  me  very 
closely  when  my  thirteen-year-old  daughter 
talks  of  being  a  Lasellite  herself.  With  kindest 
personal  regards  to  you,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow, 


and  others  at  the  college  who  may  remember 
me. 


Sincerely, 


H.  H.  L." 


Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  after  vacationing  with 
a  group  of  "summer  sinners"  facetiously  re- 
marked, "Some  folk  gauge  their  religious  ob- 
servances by  the  oyster  standard- — to  be  safely 
indulged  in  only  during  those  months  which 
omit  the  letter  'R'."  There  is  one  Lasell  Club 
and  doubtless  there  are  others  whose  slogan 
is  all  for  assisting  and  always  extending  a  help- 
ing hand.  This  latest  unofficial  report  from  the 
Omaha-Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  was  sent  by  Zoe  Hill  Mayne  '01. 

Mrs.  Mayne  writes :  "We  still  have  our 
grand  Club  and  adore  it.  We  are  all  so  con- 
genial, have  such  good  times  together  as  well 
as  accomplishing  much  for  charity.  When  are 
you  coming  West  again,  Dr.  Winslow?  And 
please  this  time  bring  Mrs.  Winslow  with  you. 

"I  am  living  in  hopes  that  I  can  visit  my 
son's  college,  Dartmouth,  this  spring.  If  I 
can,  I  will  come  to  Lasell  too.  Each  year  that 
passes  makes  my  memories  of  my  New  Eng- 
land school-home  more  dear.  My  son  is  with 
the  famous  Barbary  Coast  Orchestra  and  went 
to  South  America  last  Christmas,  to  Bermuda 
at  Easter  and  abroad  this  past  summer." 

Mrs.  Mayne  also  announces  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  Marjorie  '30-'31,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott  Rawson,  grandson  of  Gov.  Al- 
bert Cummins  of  Iowa,  on  December  29th  in 
St.   Paul's   Episcopal   Church,   Council   Bluffs. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayne  for 
this  message  and  Lasell  extends  felicitations  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawson. 

What  a  glad  surprise  to  receive  a  word  from 
Hazel  Small  Kelley  '24,  whose  present  address 
is  708  Cumberland  Drive,  Waukesha,  Wiscon- 
sin. Her  closing  sentence  proves  that  we  are 
"far  behind  the  times"  for  Hazel  writes  :  "Two 
White  Doves  for  Lasell,  Marilyn,  ten  and 
Elaine,   eight." 

Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19  is  quite  out  of 
sight,  but  never  for  long  out  of  our  minds.   Her 
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latest  communication  tells  of  an  enthusiastic 
unofficial  Lasell  reunion  in  her  New  Hamp- 
shire home,  when  President  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker  '22,  Treasurer  Marion  Ordway 
Corley  '11  and  Vice  President  Helen  Perry  '24 
were  her  guests.  Priscilla  announced  her  good 
intention  to  be  present  at  the  L.  A.  A.  Mid- 
winter Reunion  held  on  Saturday,  February 
13,  at  The  Pioneer  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Boston. 

Our  Alumna,  Anna  Blackstock,  beloved 
member  of  the  Class  of  1906,  is  at  present 
enjoying  a  furlough  in  the  States.  Her  sister, 
Constance  '09,  of  our  faculty,  is  substituting 
for  her  as  principal  of  a  young  women's  school 
in  Moradabad,  India.  We  are  earnestly  hoping 
that  Anna  will  find  her  way  home  to  Lasell 
during  her  sabbatical  year. 

Ida  Murphy  Mackes  '30 :  Your  message  and 
the  amorous  greeting  from  that  dear  baby 
boy,  now  no  longer  a  baby,  furnished  us  with 
a  prolonged  holiday  thrill.  Our  thanks  to  both 
mother  and  son. 

Just  at  Commencement  time  when  her  class 
is  celebrating  its  fifth  reunion  at  Lasell,  Kath- 
erine  Hartman  '32,  as  she  expresses  it,  will  be 
"at  the  other  side  of  the  continent."  Her  father 
is  planning  a  grand  tour  for  Katherine  and 
her  sister.  Their  itinerary  includes  Florida, 
Mexico  and  the  West  Coast.  Kay  regrets  her 
enforced  absence  and  so  do  we,  but  with  our 
expression  of  regret  we  also  extend  congratu- 
lations and  a  safe  journey  to  these  favored 
travelers. 

A  short  greeting  from  Helen  Duncan  Peter- 
son '26,  but  how  we  prize  every  word  of  it : 
"Although  my  thoughts  wander  back  to  Lasell 
days  throughout  the  year,  the  holiday  season 
always  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  what  those  days  have  meant 
to  me.    Long  Live  Lasell !" 

Lasell's  loving  congratulations  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norman  MacCuspie  (Marjorie  Winslow 
'28)  over  the  birth  of  a  little  son,  Robert  Win- 
slow.  With  the  advent  of  this  second  grand- 
son of  our  President  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  and 
Mrs.  McDonald  still  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of 


her  second  grandson,  we  are  just  wondering 
if  Lasell  Junior  College  of  the  future  will  not 
become  perforce  co-educational. 

February  17,  Mary  Elizabeth  McNulty  Mc- 
Nair  '32,  accompanied  by  her  husband  made 
their  initial  call  at  Lasell.  They  are  gradually 
getting  to  like  their  New  England  home  town, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  to  our  joy  readily 
promised  that  they  will  make  a  speedy  return 
to  L.  J.  C. 

Miss  Dorothy  Shank  and  Miss  Frances 
Dolley  are  always  among  our  New  Year's 
callers  through  their  written  word.  Miss 
Shank's  greeting  came  from  her  Cleveland 
headquarters.  Miss  Dolley,  also  a  Clevelander, 
was  just  "taking  off"  to  California  for  her 
Christmas  holidays.  One  of  Miss  Dolley's 
Lasell  faculty  friends,  upon  learning  of  Miss 
Dolley's  itinerary,  exclaimed,  "Truly,  Frances 
Dolley  plans  a  transcontinental  trip  as  casu- 
ally as  a  Lasell  resident  would  run  into  Boston." 

Helen  Crego  '30  certainly  strikes  a  joyous 
note  in  the  opening  line  of  her  letter :  "Happi- 
ness has  been  scheduled  for  me  in  1937.  Mother 
announced  my  engagement  December  19th  to 
Mr.  John  MacMurray  of  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 
We  are  planning  to  be  married  in  May. 

"The  one  dark  cloud  which  prevents  my 
happiness  being  complete  is  that  I  lost  my  dear 
father  July  3d.  Time  helps  but  does  not  wholly 
heal. 

"I  have  not  been  back  to  Lasell  since  my 
graduation.  Some  day  I  shall  return  to  see 
you  all  and  hope  I  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  MacMurray.  Re- 
member me  to  Miss  Blackstock,  Miss  Hoag  and 
others  of  the  Lasell  family." 

A  February  issue  of  the  Brockton  Daily 
Enterprise  contained  a  fine  tribute  to  our  Kath- 
leen Knight  '11  and  her  literary  successes. 
The  reporter  confessed  it  was  difficult  to  realize 
that  this  charming  and  gracious  lady  who  wel- 
comed him  to  her  father's  house  was  the 
famous  author  of  hair-raising  mystery  stories, 
with  their  scenes  laid  on  a  desolate  island  off 
Cape  Cod.    After  attending  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
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lege,  this  writer-embryo  took  courses  in  jour- 
nalism and  publicity.  The  Leaves  has  previ- 
ously referred  to  the  success  of  Kathleen's 
first  story,  "Death  Blew  Out  the  Match."  In 
a  book  review  the  New  York  Times  said, 
"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Miss 
Knight  is  destined  to  take  her  place  along  with 
Mignon  G.  Eberhart,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
and  Dorothy  Sawyers."  Lasell's  congratula- 
tions to  Kathleen  Knight,  and  for  ourselves 
some  satisfaction  that  we  had  a  little  part  in 
the  early  training  of  this  gifted  author. 

The  Personals  Editor  learned  during  her 
visit  in  Chicago  of  the  sad  and  sudden  passing 
of  Nancy  Jane  Mackie  '29.  From  the  beautiful 
tributes  paid  to  the  memory  of  this  our  former 
college  mate,  we  have  selected  an  excerpt 
from  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Illinois 
State  Journal. 

"Miss  Mackie  took  part  in  various  charitable 
and  civic  undertakings,  but  her  interest  in  the 
people  of  Springfield  extended  far  beyond  those 
activities.  She  had  the  genius  for  winning  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  all.  To  everyone  she 
was  the  same  smiling,  happy  girl,  full  of  the 
joy  of  living,  and  while  this  sharpens  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  passing,  it  also  gives  those  who 
knew  and  loved  her  the  comforting  realization 
that  Nancy  Jane  Mackie  received  from  life  its 
utmost  value." 

Many  "old  girls"  have  fallen  easily  and 
happily  into  the  habit  of  calling  our  Ella 
Richardson  Gushing  '73  by  the  intimate  title, 
"Mother"  Cushing.  Her  last  letter  to  our 
President  bears  this  her  now  accepted  signa- 
ture. Mrs.  Cushing's  message  was  written 
just  after  her  return  to  the  Miami  home.  As 
has  been  her  lifelong  habit,  she  began  at  once 
to  be  busy  about  her  Alma  Mater's  business, 
prefacing  her  report  by  referring  to  Dr. 
Winslow's  special  courtesy  in  introducing  her 
to  the  entire  school  at  the  lecture  session  on 
the  day  of  her  arrival  at  Lasell.  From  her 
letter  we  quote : 

"And  now  I  might  tell  you  of  an  interesting 
incident    which    happened    on    my    trip    from 


Boston  to  Baltimore.  The  chair  in  front  of 
me  on  the  train  was  occupied  by  a  very  cour- 
teous gentleman.  After  a  while,  in  conversa- 
tion he  told  me  he  was  born  in  Quincy,  Mass., 
and  was  to  visit  a  brother  in  New  Jersey.  He 
also  mentioned  that  he  was  soon  to  sail  for 
Paris,  where  he  had  lived  for  forty  years.  I 
spoke  of  my  beloved  Lasell  and  of  Elizabeth 
Gardner  Bouguereau  '56.  He  said  he  had 
met  her,  also  her  husband,  and  then  told  me 
his  mother  was  a  Lasellian.  She  was  Mary 
A.  Beal  of  Worcester— Mrs.  J.  O.  Holden, 
1858.  He  gave  me  his  card,  Mr.  Walter  Beale 
Holden,  7  Rue  Raynouard,  Paris.  Mr.  Holden 
added  he  had  known  Lasell  girls  of  later  years ; 
among  them  was  Elizabeth  Eddy  Holden  '88 
of  New  Bedford. 

"Anything  I  can  do  for  you  or  for  Lasell, 
don't  hesitate  to  let  me  know.  With  loving 
appreciation  for  all  you  are  and  have  been  to 
me. 

Mother  Cushing." 

A  recent  name  on  Lasell's  list  of  callers 
is  Anna  Kendig  Peirce  '80,  fully  recovered 
from  her  first  real  illness  in  over  forty 
years — a  remarkable  record.  Our  congratula- 
tions to  this  dear  Alumna.  Accompanying  Mrs. 
Peirce  to  Lasell  was  her  daughter,  Mildred 
Peirce  Fuller  '06,  still  one  of  the  most  active 
and  most  effective  officers  in  the  Boston  Y. 
W.  C.  A. 

Miss  Witherbee's  unexpected  appearance  at 
Lasell's  Mid-winter  Reunion  proved  a  glad 
surprise  to  her  former  pupils  and  faculty  associ- 
ates. We  of  the  Old  Guard  are  glad  that  in 
the  supreme  court  of  loving  hearts  there  is  no 
age  limit.  Those  of  us  on  the  western  slope 
call  back  to  you  who  are  still  far  east  of  the 
Great  Divide.  If,  in  your  dear  eyes,  we  still 
seem  fit,  we  lovingly  hold  you  responsible. 
Your  unfailing  kindnesses  through  the  years 
have  helped  to  make  and  keep  us  in  heart, 
young  and  happy.  Celia  Thaxter  was  prophet 
as  well  as  poet  in  declaring,  "There  shall  be 
eternal  summer  in  the  grateful  heart." 

Peggy  Boyd  Greene  '30  of  Gloversville,  New 
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York,  prefaces  her  business  letter  with  this 
friendly  challenge  :  "It's  a  long  time  since  I  have 
been  to  call  on  you,  and  no  doubt  you  have 
forgotten  me,  but  no  Lasellite  could  ever  for- 
get you." 

After  kindly  calling  our  attention  to  a  possi- 
ble future  Lasell  girl,  Peg  adds: 

"I  have  kept  busy  since  my  graduation  in 
1930,  have  been  my  father's  satisfactory  book- 
keeper (due  to  my  training  at  Lasell).  The 
summer  of  1935  I  toured  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales  with  a  friend.  We  rented  a  car  and 
motored  merrily  around  England  and  then 
went  over  to  Paris. 

"In  September  I  was  married.  We  have  a 
very  lovely  new  home  and  are  enjoying  it.  Plan 
to  return  to  Lasell  before  long  and  will  bring 
my  husband  with  me.  I  hope  you  have  lots 
and  lots  of  Little  White  Doves  this  year !" 

Peggy,  your  hopes  have  materialized  for 
Lasell  this  year  has  the  largest  enrollment 
ever! 

The  latest  good  news  from  Lillian  Thrasher 
'34  came  to  us  through  our  Assistant  Dean, 
Mrs.  MacDonald.  Lillian  writes :  "I  was 
graduated  from  Acadia  in  May ;  and  am  now 
on  the  staff  in  the  children's  department  of 
the  Elmwood  (R.  I.)  Library.  Hope  to  get 
to  Lasell  before  long." 

Dorothy  Sprague  '20 :  Your  news  item 
pleases  but  doesn't  surprise  us.  Our  efficient 
"Dot"  is  now  assistant  manager  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Club  in  New  York  City.  Her  present 
address  is  36  Gramercy  Park,  N.  Y.  C. 

Marjorie  Gifford  Grimm  '22  writes :  "During 
these  silent  weeks  we  have  had  a  busy  time 
remodeling  our  house.  We  had  such  a  happy 
summer.  Nancy  and  I  attended  a  girls'  camp, 
Nancy  as  a  camper  and  I  as  manager  of  the 
camp  dining  room  and  music  counsellor. 
Couldn't  help  but  think  of  how  my  training  at 
Lasell  has  fitted  into  my  life  again  and  again 
and  how  much  I  have  appreciated  the  ex- 
periences of  those  school  days.  Gifford  attend- 
ed a  boys'  camp  nearby  and  Daddy  visited 
us  weekends.     In   August   we   went   to    Nova 


Scotia  and  had  a  delightful  time  watching 
the  progress  of  my  husband's  client,  who  is 
digging  for  treasure.  Nothing  was  found  this 
summer,  but  they  hope  to  discover  the  hidden 
treasure  next  year.  The  stories  relating  to 
it  seem  to  be  quite  authentic  and  furnish  a  basis 
for  the  hope. 

"We  think  of  you  and  Lasell  often  and  if 
all  goes  well,  I  shall  be  present  at  my  Fifteenth 
Reunion  this  coming  June." 

Mrs.  George  Angus  Douglass,  Jr.,  happily 
remembered  at  Lasell  as  Frances  Findlay  '35, 
is  much  interested  in  the  new  Register  of 
Graduates.  She  wisely  suggests :  "My  present 
address  is  32  High  Street,  New  Haven,  but  for 
a  permanent  address  would  use  the  homestead 
one,  Stonington,  Conn." 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Frances  for  this 
added  information:  Norma  Keller  '31  is  now 
Mrs.  W.  Frank  Coulthart,  111  West  Walnut 
Street,  Oneida,  New  York.  Norma  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  caring  for  her  wee  son, 
born  in  September. 

The  Methodist  Church  at  large  has  been 
bereaved  in  the  passing  of  Bishop  Wilbur  P. 
Thirkield,  and  Lasell  has  suffered  a  personal 
loss  in  the  death  of  this  educator,  administra- 
tor and  bishop,  whose  wife,  the  late  Mary 
Haven  Thirkield  '74-76,  and  daughter,  Helen 
Thirkield  Cook  '11,  were  former  Lasell  stu- 
dents. We  unite  with  a  large  circle  of  friends 
in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to  our 
bereaved  Alumna,  Mrs.  Cook,  and  her  family. 

That  was  a  gracious  word  received  from 
Emma  George  Newhall  '73  of  East  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  following  her  recent  visit  to  our  col- 
lege. Miss  Helen  Littlefield  '72  also  returned 
thanks  for  Lasell's  delightful  hospitality.  These 
expressions  of  appreciation  were  gratefully 
received  by  their  friends  in  residence ! 

For  several  years  Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow,  Lasell's 
former  registrar  and  head  of  our  science  de- 
parment,  has  been  Moderator  of  the  town  of 
Chesterfield,  N.  H.  He  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  State  Legis- 
lature.   Lasell  Junior  College  is  happy  to  ex- 
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tend  its  congratulations  to  Mr.  Winslow  and  "I  expect  to  be  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days 

especially   to    the    state    of    New    Hampshire,  and    would    like    to    get    in    touch    with    my 

which    has    secured    the    valuable    services    of  classmates,  Barbara  Jones  Bates  '14  and  Lena 

Lasell's  Vice-President.   There  are  two  "Win-  Vee  Kelley  Stone  '14.   It  has  been  a  long  time 

slows"  in  the  N.  H.  Legislature  and  our  Mr.  since    I    have    seen    any    Lasell    girl — old    or 

E.  J.  Winslow's  official  title  is  "Winslow  of  new! 

Chesterfield."    Rep.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  spent  "My     oldest     son,     Jack,     graduates     from 

a    weekend   at    Lasell    recently    as    guests    of  Lafayette  College  in  June,  and  Jill  is  in  her 

President  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Winslow.  third  year  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  In- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Balch  Durand's  (May  dustrial  Art.  She  is  studying  interior  decorating 

Hagar    '90-'91)    permanent    address    is    6335  and  loves  it.    Payne  is  a  sophomore  in  high 

Sherwood  Road,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia.  La-  school   and   Alice   is   in   fourth   grade   in   the 

sell  is  still  anticipating  a  visit  from  these  es-  Friend's   School. 

teemed  Philadelphia  friends.  "I    am    counting   on    paying    a   very    much 

From  far-away  Moradabad,  India,  Constance  delayed  visit  to  Lasell   in  February  and  you 

E.  Blackstock  '09  sends  an  appealing  picture  may  be  sure  that  I  am  looking  forward  to  it 

entitled  "The  Blind  See",  from  a  drawing  by  eagerly." 

Wal  Paget,  based  upon  a  photograph  from  an  Elizabeth  Robertson  Breed  '06-'07  was  our 
Indian  mission  hospital  of  a  man  whose  sight  table-mate  at  the  L.  A.  A.  Luncheon.  She  re- 
had  just  been  restored.  We  quote  a  line  or  two  tains  her  schoolgirl  vivacity  and  as  usual  had 
from  the  accompanying  poem  by  J.  C.  Winslow  a  good  word  for  everyone.  From  Elizabeth 
of  Poona:  we   learned   that   Adele   Kimball   '27-'29   was 

recently  elected   president  of  the   Junior   Aid 

NEW  EYES  Society   of   Lynn.     According   to   this    fellow 

I  never  knew  the  stars  could  hold  townsman,   Adele  is   doing  a  splendid   bit  of 

Such  mysteries  as  they  now  unfold ;  work  for  the  under-privileged  children  of  Lynn, 

I  never  knew  the  tumbling  rills  Swampscott  and  Marblehead.    One  item  alone 

Could  wake  such  music  in  the  hills;  in  her  budget  was  that  she  had  provided  over 

I  knew  the  world  was  passing  fair,  ,,               .   ,     ,,,          f       .„     -        ,,                   , 

„  ^         ,,             ,                 ,  ,,  one  thousand  bottles  of  milk  for  these  needy 

But  not  that  angels  sojourned  there.  J 

little  ones. 

A  January  number  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  A   worthwhile    message    from    ex-President 

News  Press  contained  a  fine  picture  of  Mary  Barbara  King,  life  secretary  of  the  Class  of 

Wagner,  now  a  student  at  Stanford  University.  1935 : 

Mary  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  San-  "This  year  has  gone  so  very  fast  and  before 

ford  Wagner,  and  granddaughter  of  our  Mr.  we  know  it  all   of  your   'old'   Doves  will  be 

and  Mrs.  William  S.  Wagner  (Mary  Ransom  back  with  you  again  for  the  reunions  in  June. 

Wagner  '74-'76).    Lasell  also  received  greet-  I  made  a  good  resolution  to  drive  up  for  the 

ings  from  Martha  Hazelet  Crooks  '10,  daugh-  annual  Midwinter  Reunion  but  the  day  of  the 

ter  of  Sarah  Ransom  Hazelet  '75-79.    These  luncheon,   Mother   and   I   were   just   'landing' 

greetings  brought  afresh  to  our  minds  the  Ran-  having  been   on   a  trip   to    Nassau.    We  did 

som- Wagner  family,  who  for  many  years  were  have  such  fun  together  there  and  it  certainly 

officially  identified  with  our  college,  and  whose  seemed   good   to   again   enjoy   warm   weather 

friendly   personalities    made   a   most    valuable  and  summer  clothes, 

contribution  to  the  life  of  Lasell  in  their  day.  "The   Class    of    1935    has    some    important 

To  Dr.  Winslow,  Dorothy  Payne  Whiteway  announcements  to  make.   On  July  6,  1936,  our 

'14  sends  this  word:  Class   Baby,  Barbara,   was   born  to   Marjorie 
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Bouvier  Reed.  Marjorie  writes  that  our  class 
banner  is  now  on  the  nursery  wall  and  at  night 
Barbara  loves  to  sit  in  her  crib  and  sort  of 
gurgles  at  the  banner.  I  am  sure  that  when 
Barbara  grows  older  she  will  appreciate  the 
sentiment  that  goes  with  it.  On  December  17, 
1936,  twin  sons,  Richard  Weston  and  Robert 
Williams,  were  born  to  Thelma  Larkin  Frost. 

"Diana  Gardner  is  in  New  York  studying 
art  as  she  had  always  wanted  to  do.  This 
Christmas  I  met  Sally  Swanson  and  Lilly 
Tobias  in  Hartford.  When  we  sailed  for 
Nassau  little  Ruth  Fischer  came  down  to  the 
boat  to  see  us  off,  and  how  good  it  seemed 
to  see  someone  from  school  again. 

"I  am  hoping  to  see  you  all  soon.  Please 
give  my  very  best  regards  to  all  the  Lasell 
friends  and  a  big  embrassade  for  Mile.  We  of 
'35  think  of  Miss  Eliasson  as  belonging  to  our 
class  only,  and  please  give  her  our  united 
love." 

B.  W.  K. 

We  did  not  have  the  joy  of  meeting  Janet 
Price  '33  at  the  Chicago  Lasell  Club  mid-winter 
reunion,  but  we  did  have  a  little  visit 
with  her  in  her  fine  place  of  business  at 
Marshall  Field's.  On  one  memorable  wintry 
day  this  gracious  L.  W.  D.  sent  to  our  Evans- 
ton  home  a  floral  offering  so  varied  and  beau- 
tiful it  made  for  us  those  December  days  as 
pleasant  as  June. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Grace  Austin,  descriptive 
of  the  beauties  of  Oregon,  always  fills  us  with 
a  longing  to  see  this  state  of  her  adoption. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  may  follow  her  sug- 
gestion and  Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  take 
off  on  a  "Westward-Ho"  journey. 

We  have  come  to  classify  our  treasurer  and 
his  family  in  a  fine  sense  as  sea-faring  folk 
because  of  their  fondness  for  the  sea.  How  fit- 
ting that  this  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amesbury's 
greeting  should  carry  with  it  a  lovely  etching 
of  a  sailing  vessel,  "Ann  McKim  of  Baltimore, 
First   American   Clipper." 

It's  some  thiry  years  since  Edna  Rogers 
Carlisle  '05  was  graduated  from  Lasell  Junior 


College.  During  all  these  years  she  has  kept 
in  loyal  touch  with  her  Alma  Mater.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  her  recently  received 
greeting,  and  urgently  suggest  a  follow-up  on 
her  part  by  a  return  in  person  to  her  old  school 
home  and  the  "Old  Guard,"  one  member  of 
whom  still  claims  her  as  one  of  her  L.  W.  D.'s. 
We  are  now  greatly  pleased  to  own  a  sample 
of  Cornelia  Stone's  ('10)  weaving,  which 
handicraft  has  won  for  her  more  than  local 
fame.  And  with  the  dainty  gift  came  a  greet- 
ing card  picturing  this  artist  seated  at  her 
loom.  Many  thanks  and  continued  success  to 
this  dear  weaver. 

Mrs.  Edith  Burke  Wells  '02-'03  has  kindly 
furnished  our  office  with  the  present  address  of 
Eleanor  Percy  Irish  '02-'03  (North  Street, 
Bath,  Maine).  Mrs.  Wells  is  spending  her 
third  winter  at  Melbourne  Beach,  Florida,  and 
has  her  daughter,  Betty  Wells  Furneaux  '29, 
as  her  next-door  neighbor.  Betty  is  soon 
expecting  a  visit  from  Peggy  Heath  '29,  her 
former  Lasell  roommate. 

Evanston,  Illinois,  always  seems  to  us  in- 
complete with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Arthur  B.  Jones  family  missing:  Florence 
Jones  Allen  '12  is  away  off  in  Birmingham, 
Michigan;  Margaret  '11,  with  her  husband, 
Prof.  Rudolph  A.  Clemen,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Washington  University,  Seattle ; 
and  dear  Ida  Jones  Hayden  '05,  whose  sudden 
death  occurred  several  years  ago.  One  sister, 
Mabel  Jones  Wilker  '01-'02  and  her  husband 
still  reside  in  Evanston.  Mabel  graciously  re- 
ceived us  in  her  beautiful  home  nearby  the 
University,  where  we  affectionately  talked 
over  the  missing  members  of  her  dear  family, 
and  learned  that  Ida's  little  son  is  living  with 
his  father  in  their  California  home. 

Eleanor  Ramsdell  '35,  private  secretary  and 
personal  budget-keeper,  is  still  in  close  touch 
with  her  Alma  Mater.  To  Dr.  Winslow,  she 
writes:  "After  completing  my  training  at  the 
Fairchild  Business  School  in  Worcester,  I  was 
placed  in  a  position  as  private  secretary  to 
Mr.     Rowland     H.     Cobb,     director    of     the 
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Wyonegonic  Girls  Camp.  It  is  a  great  organi- 
zation. The  work  is  fascinating.  In  summer  we 
transfer  to  the  lovely  camp  in  Denmark,  Maine. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  work  and  salary.  I  am 
faithfully  budgeting  my  personal  income  and 
also  getting  a  grand  thrill  in  watching  my 
bank  account  grow.  If  any  Lasell  parents  of 
a  boy  or  girl  are  looking  for  a  summer  camp, 
send  them  to  Wyonegonic.  Barbara  Young  '35 
is  now  working  with  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Boston 
brokers.  Our  Worcester  Club  is  coming  along 
splendidly.  Dorothy  Inett  '30  has  made  a 
grand  president.  We  enjoy  our  meetings  at 
the  Bancroft  so  much — I  haven't  missed  one 
yet.  I  am  planning  to  go  to  the  Boston  re- 
union on  the  13th,  and  am  looking  forward  to 
seeing  you  and  my  Lasell  friends." 

Miss  Caroline  Chase  of  Augusta,  Me.,  was 
a  delegate  to  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  held  at  the  Hotel  Ven- 
dome.  Miss  Chase's  loyalty  brought  her  to  our 
college  as  Mrs.  MacDonald's  guest.  This  form- 
er member  of  our  faculty  was  for  thirteen  sum- 
mers field  secretary  for  Lasell  Junior  College. 
Miss  Chase  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  music  circles  of  Maine. 

Our  latest  word  from  Virginia  Hinshaw 
Wilks  '31 :  "I  am  always  interested  in  Lasell's 
progress  and  its  girls.  Please  keep  me  in- 
formed." Dear  Ginny:  The  Leaves  and  the 
Lasell  News  will  largely  answer  your  friendly 
inquiry.  By  the  way,  the  News  has  lately 
published  several  valuable  editorials  by  Dean 
Lichliter.  These  will,  we  are  sure,  meet  with 
your  hearty  approval. 

We  have  Kay  Tufts  Weise's  ('27)  written 
word  that  she  is  looking  forward  to  a  return 
to  Lasell  when  she  hopes  her  husband  will 
accompany  her.  She  writes :  "I  wish  my  hus- 
band to  visit  the  college  where  I  spent  so  many 
happy  hours."  Thank  you,  Kay,  for  this 
pleasant  prospect  for  Lasell  as  well  as  for  you. 
We  need  not  assure  you  that  Lasell's  cordial 
welcome  awaits  you  and  Mr.  Weise. 

Mrs.  Frank  T.  Morse  (Ethel  Vance,  '14) 
has  wandered  far  from  her  eastern  home  and 


is  now  residing  in  Los  Angeles.  (HI  South 
Poinsettia  Place.)  For  the  past  five  years, 
Ethel  has  been  "Marian  Manners,"  Director 
of  The  Times  Home  Institute,  conducting  a 
cooking  class  each  week  and  a  daily  column  in 
The  Times.  Lasell's  congratulations  to  this 
our  able  director  on  the  West  Coast. 

Sarah  Fletchall,  '31,  did  not  say  so,  but  we 
feel  quite  safe  in  surmising  that  her  gifted 
hands  designed  and  executed  the  dainty  card 
which  came  to  us  at  the  holiday  season.  Sarah, 
we  thank  you,  and  are  filled  with  a  friendly 
curiosity  to  know  how  life  fares  with  you 
these  days.    Kindly  satisfy  us. 

To  Mrs.  Hooker,  Katharine  MacLean,  '30, 
writes : 

"I  often  think  of  my  days  at  Lasell  and  wish 
that  I  could  come  back  for  a  visit.  Have  been 
working  in  Camden,  N.  J.  (just  across  the 
Delaware  River  from  Philadelphia)  for  almost 
a  year  for  the  Monarch  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany as  cashier  and  secretary,  and  enjoy  the 
work." 

A  note  of  inquiry  comes  from  Mrs.  Edwin 
Styron,  mother  of  Martha  Styron  Haney,  '28. 
She  asks  for  the  address  of  the  New  York 
Lasell  Club.  Her  daughter  is  now  at  Fort 
Jay,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  local  club.  Martha's 
little  daughter,  Suzanne,  was  born  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Nov.  28,  1935. 

Our  regret  in  reporting  Barbara  Hinckley 
Hubbard's  ('34)  wedding  is  that  we  cannot  re- 
print the  whole  story.  In  so  many  cases  a  like 
embarrassment  has  been  ours.  We  are  indebted 
to  Helen  Burwell,  '33,  maid-of-honor,  for  the 
fascinating  report.  Mary  Fitch,  '34,  of  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  was  in  the  bridal  party.  Barbara's 
new  name  and  address  is  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Hub- 
bard, 3741  Collingwood  Street,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. We  are  grateful  to  Helen  for  the  fine 
account  of  the  wedding  and  gladly  share  her 
cordial  greetings  sent  to  her  Lasell  friends. 

We  missed  Jane  Spear  Wender,  '33,  from 
the  Chicago  Lasell  Luncheon.  In  her  absence 
she  sent  to  the  Personals  Editor  a  substitute  in 
the  shape  of  a  modernistic  a  la  cubist  family 
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group  picture,  very  unique  and  arresting.  But, 
dear  L.  W.  D.,  we  find  it  difficult  to  differen- 
tiate between  Judith  and  Joan.  Please  let  us 
have  a  more  recent  picture  of  these,  your  fu- 
ture little  Lasell  twins. 

What  blessed  alchemists  are  these  wee  ones, 
whose  advent  transforms  the  dullest  days  into 
gold. 

September  30 — A  daughter,  Constance,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Foley  (Helen  Fitch, 
'32). 

November  14 — a  daughter,  Bobbie  Lou,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Massey  (Roberta  Davis, 
'34). 

December  17 — a  son,  Robert  Clark,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Hey  ward  Fryling  (Betty  Clark, 
'32). 

December  17 — twins  sons,  Richard  and  Rob- 
ert, to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Frost  (Thelma 
Larkin,  '35). 

December  26 — a  daughter,  Jane  Howard,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Cullen  (Helen  Adams, 
'22). 

January  5 — a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Riederer  (Helen 
Morgan,  '30). 

January  16 — a  son,  Joseph  Laurence,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Laurence  Black  (Gwendolyn  Mc- 
Donald, '18-28). 

January  19 — a  son,  Gilbert  Stebbins  II,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Shaw  (Helen  Tracy, 
'28). 

January  31 — a  son,  Charles  Dallas,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Spigner  (Carolyn  Sproat, 
'32). 

February  9 — a  son,  Robert  Winslow,  to  Mr. 
|and  Mrs.  Norman  MacCuspie  (Marjorie  Wins- 
low,  '28). 

On  our  President's  bulletin  board  is  a  fine 
picture  of  Janet   Kennedy,   '30-'32.     The  fol- 
lowing  appeared   in   a    Portland   daily   paper : 
i '"Miss  Janet   Kennedy  will  be   hostess  to  the 
Portland  Lasell  Literary  Club  at  her  home  on 
jKenmore  Street,  Edna  Goodrich   (Lasell,  '32- 
V33)   assisting."  Janet  is  also  Secretary-Treas- 
kirer  of  the  Portland  Lasell  Club. 


In  a  note  to  Mr.  Schwab,  Charlotte  Russell 
Morrison,  '26,  regrets  missing  one  of  Professor 
Schwab's  valuable  recitals  and  adds : 

"It  is  difficult  for  me  to  get  away  during 
the  week,  being  employed  now  in  social  service 
work,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  time.  Am 
also  spending  three  nights  a  week  as  a  student 
of  Hindu  Philosophy  at  the  Vendanta  Centre. 

"Spent  my  vacation  in  Chicago  with  Victoria 
Jackson  Wilkinson,  '25-'26.  She  is  doing  some 
interesting  composing  in  light  numbers.  I  have 
spent  little  time  at  the  piano,  but  hope  to  make 
music  an  avocation — sometime !  Success  to  you 
in  your  work." 

Evelyn  Ladd  Rublee,  '28,  has  sent  in  the 
name  of  a  possible  candidate  for  our  college, 
who  will  be  ready  to  enroll  some  fifteen  years 
hence, — Cynthia  Ann,  "Laddie's"  little  daugh- 
ter who  came  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rublee  on 
November  27th,  a  Thanksgiving  gift.  Yes,  dear 
Evelyn,  we  are  enjoying  your  cousin,  Mary 
Irish,  '38,  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  For  you  and 
your  happy  family,  Lasell's  congratulations. 

Bette  Clark,  '35,  sends  to  us  from  "away 
down  South"  a  brief  but  bright  greeting.  Bette, 
we  are  interested  to  learn  just  what  you  are 
"up  to"  in  Florida's  temperate  zone.  Whatever 
your  mission,  may  success  attend  you. 

We  share  with  Theresa  Thompson  Osborne, 
'22,  her  opening  expression  of  surprise  at  the 
passing  of  time.  She  writes:  "Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  my  class  has  its  Fifteenth  Reunion 
next  June!  How  very  busy  and  interesting 
these  intervening  years  have  been !  My  son  is 
now  nine  years  old  and  my  daughter  will  be 
six  in  January.  I  live  twenty  miles  from  New 
York  City  in  a  delightful  town  of  five  thousand 
people.  There  is  an  exceptionally  pleasant 
community  life  here,  and  several  worthwhile 
activities,  which  I  enjoy.  Shall  make  a  special 
effort  to  be  back  at  Lasell  in  June.  I  wish  for 
Lasell  the  best  of  everything  in  1937." 

Mariesta  Howland,  '26,  writes:  "I  think  you, 
who  have  always  been  kind  enough  to  be  inter- 
ested in  my  'career',  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  I  recently  received  a  copy  of  an  anthology 
of    love-poems,    'The    Candle    in    the    Heart,' 
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edited  by  Professor  Alta  Van  Home  of  the 
Salem  Teachers'  College,  West  Virginia,  in 
which  are  included  two  poems  of  mine,  'Woman 
in  Love'  and  'The  Crooked  Stick,'  both  pub- 
lished in  Good  Housekeeping  some  time  ago. 

"I  leave  this  week  on  a  trip  to  Chicago  and 
plan  to  make  a  side  journey  to  Peoria,  Illinois, 
where  I  shall  probably  meet  Madeleine  Roth 
White,  '26.  Can't  you  imagine  the  reminiscing 
we  will  do? 

"Kind  remembrances  to  Senora,  Mademoi- 
selle and  all  my  friends  at  the  college." 

Here  is  a  new  idea  and  gift-suggestion  all 
in  one :  a  former  Lasellite  reports  that  one  of 
her  most  appreciated  Christmas  gifts  was  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Leaves  and  Lasell 
News,  given  to  her  by  a  present  member  of 
our  faculty. 

Any  word  from  Amelia  Watson,  '80,  is  al- 
ways welcomed.  She  closes  her  recent  letter 
with  this  loyal  testimony :  "My  love  for  Lasell 
and  the  recollections  of  the  delightful  experi- 
ences of  my  Lasell  days  are  among  my  most 
cherished  memories." 

We  upbraided  Arlene  Kerr,  '36,  and  Jean 
Siff,  '36,  for  their  tardy  appearance  at  Lasell 
but  their  excuses  were  acceptable.  Jean  is  now 
at  Tufts  College  and  her  sister,  Leona,  '33-'36, 
is  at  Michigan  University  receiving  honorable 
mention  because  of  her  good  work.  Arlene's 
time  is,  as  the  English  would  say,  "bespoken" 
by  a  successful  young  business  man.  You  will 
find  the  sequel  to  this  announcement  in  the 
engagement  column  of  the  Leaves. 

Accompanying  her  report  of  the  New  York 
Lasell  Club's  recent  successful  reunion,  Flor- 
ence Boehmcke  Simes,  '23,  adds  a  postscript 
to  the  Personals  Editor.  She  promises  to  be  at 
her  class's  Fifteenth  Reunion  in  June,  1938. 
The  minor  note  in  her  message  is  that  through 
Olga  Hammel,  '23,  she  has  learned  of  the  seri- 
ous illness  of  Esther  Pizzini,  '23,  and  of 
Esther's  double  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  two 
members  of  her  immediate  family.  Lasell's 
tenderest  sympathy  is  extended  to  this  former 
schoolmate. 


Mary  Godard  Hadley,  '21-'23,  her  husband, 
mother  and  friend  were  among  our  earliest 
visitors  this  year.  They  are  as  keenly  interest- 
ed in  Lasell  as  ever.  Mary's  sister-in-law, 
Elsie  Dresser,  '38,  is  one  of  our  new  juniors. 
The  welcome  these  Hartford  delegates  received 
from  the  Connecticut  state  representatives  now 
enrolled  at  Lasell  was  delightful  to  see  and 
hear ! 

The  Lasell  girls  of  her  day  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Clementina  Butler,  '80-'81,  has 
passed  successfully  through  a  recent  operation 
on  her  eyes.  We  were  surprised  when  we 
learned  that  this  gifted  former  student  did  not 
allow  her  temporary  blindness  to  interrupt  her 
valuable  contributions  to  the  press.  Several  of 
her  most  inspiring  articles  appeared  in  the  sec- 
ular and  religious  papers  during  her  sightless 
days. 

The  Personals  Editor  declares  should  she 
write  up  in  full  her  joyful  experience  at  that 
Chicago  Lasell  Club  Reunion,  the  Leaves 
would  be  forced  to  issue  a  supplement.  For 
her  it  was  a  delightful  occasion  from  beginning 
to  end.  Inquiries  were  repeatedly  made  as  to 
the  where  and  how-abouts  of  Miss  Witherbee, 
'82.  M.  P.  W.  is  well  and  at  her  home  in  Sea- 
ford,  Delaware.  Her  outside  interests  center 
especially  in  the  town  library  and  church,  and 
through  the  written  word  she  is  keeping  in 
touch  with  her  many  Lasell  "old  girl"  friends. 

Emily  Shiff  Dunn's  ('80-'82)  season's  greet- 
ings came  to  several  of  her  Lasell  friends- 
through  the  courtesy  of  Barbara  Vail  Bosworth, 
'05.  We  thank  Mrs.  Dunn  for  the  attractive 
cards  and  Barbara  for  forwarding  them.  We 
are  glad  to  report  that  Mrs.  Bosworth  is  now 
fast  recovering  from  her  prolonged  attack  of 
grippe.  From  her  we  also  received  the  latest 
good  news  and  greeting  from  Miss  Emily 
Genn. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  Eleanor  Smith, 
'26-'27,  to  the  college  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years.  Her  call  was  not  altogether  a  social 
one,  for  she  is  interested  in  entering  a  younger] 
sister,  now  a  high  school  pupil,  in  Lasell  for 
the  coming  year.   Our  new  course  in  Merchan- 
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dising  is  making  a  very  special  appeal  to  this 
possible  new  Lasell  girl. 

Hulda  Mathews  McKnight,  '18,  writes  to 
our  President :  "For  the  past  year  and  a  half 
I  have  been  working  in  the  Rochester  Museum 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  a  docent.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  work  I  have  ever  done 
and  I  am  most  enthusiastic  about  it.  At  some 
time  in  the  near  future  a  much  better  position 
as  assistant  in  education  will  be  available.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  try  for  this 
position.  In  order  to  get  it  I  must  pass  a  civil 
service  examination,  and  one  of  the  require- 
ments is  that  I  have  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  heads  of  the  schools  I  have  attended." 

We  are  quite  sure  that  President  Winslow 
readily  added  his  word  of  hearty  approval. 
Our  congratulations  to  Huldah  for  her  past 
progress,  and  we  prophesy  for  this  scholarly 
Alumna  uninterrupted  success. 

Mrs.  Hooker  keeps  in  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  Gail  Gordon,  '34,  who  writes  en- 
thusiastically of  a  new  position  which  she  has 
taken  with  a  law  firm  in  Springfield.  Gail  also 
mentioned  meeting  Miss  Rachdorf  when  she 
visited  the  New  England  Mutual  offices  this 
summer. 

Lasell's  faculty  is  still  holding  in  tender  and 
sympathetic  remembrance  this  former  associate, 
Miss  Rachdorf,  whose  dear  mother  lost  her 
life  in  an  automobile  accident  in  the  early  fall. 

It  was  good  news  brought  to  us  direct  from 
Margaret  Newman,  '28,  by  her  aunt  and  uncle, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  of  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Margaret  is  now  in  partnership  with  her  father. 
Margaret,  we  always  think  of  you  especially  on 
April  19  wben  we  recall  that  on  that  day  one 
of  your  courageous  forbears  had  the  privilege 
of  hanging  out  the  lanterns  on  the  tower  of 
the  Old  North  Church,  a  signal  which  started 
Paul  Revere  on  his  historic  ride. 

When  Mrs.  Evan  Urquhart  of  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.,  was  visiting  her  daughter  Ruth,  '38,  re- 
cently at  Lasell  we  found  that  her  escort  was 
none  other  than  our  Mildred  Hamlin,  '26.  We 
captured  this  graduate  long  enough  to  learn 
that  seven  of  her  post  graduate  years  she  spent 


as  first-aid  nurse  and  secretary  to  an  employ- 
ment manager  in  Slatersville,  R.  I.  She  spent 
two  years  at  Daytona  Beach  and  is  now  happy 
at  home  with  her  mother,  but  later  they  expect 
to  spend  the  winter  touring  in  California. 

Was  there  ever  anyone  more  original  along 
her  line  than  our  little  music  supervisor  Lor- 
raine Lombard,  '31  ?  Her  Christmas  card  read  : 
"Holidays,"  and  below,  "words  and  music  by 
L.  L."  Just  a  bar  or  two  of  her  song  followed, 
but  it  sent  the  music  ringing  in  our  hearts. 

Clara  Nims,  '07,  for  many  years  librarian  at 
the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Children's  Library, 
has  made  a  new  departure.  We  found  among 
the  holiday  books  one  entitled  "Cowboys  and 
Roundups,"  an  illustrated  story  of  two  chil- 
dren's experiences  on  a  western  ranch ;  the 
author,  Clara  Felt  Nims.  Miss  Nims  has  turned 
her  own  experience  of  a  summer  on  a  ranch 
into  a  story  for  the  entertainment  of  her  little 
home-patrons. 

Dorothy  Inett,  '30  and  Julia  Case,  '32,  were 
among  our  vacation  callers.  Dorothy  is  en- 
thusiastic over  the  Worcester  Lasell  Club  and 
Julia  was.  working  during  the  holiday  season 
with  a  Hartford  florist.  Julia's  intensive  train- 
ing in  landscape  gardening  must  have  well 
fitted  her  for  this  temporary  new  departure. 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  even  this  brief 
word  from  Christine  Murphy  Stone,  '33,  whose 
present  address  is  11-A  Manley  Street,  Augus- 
ta, Maine.  Christine  has  fully  recovered  from 
her  serious  illness  and  is  busy  caring  for  her 
ten  months'  old  son,  Robert  Arthur. 

To  Mr.  Schwab,  Betty  Barker,  '34,  writes: 
"For  a  time  I  substituted  for  a  church  at  Rich- 
mond Hill,  L.  I.  I  went  every  day  from  two- 
thirty  until  ten-thirty  at  night  and  tried  to  sand- 
wich in  lessons  and  classes  between  times.  I 
was  both  organist  and  choir  director,  and  en- 
joyed the  work  very  much.  A  member  of  out- 
college faculty  has  advised  me  to  work  for  a 
degree  in  music,  and  I  am  considering  it." 
Betty,  we  all  wish  you  success. 

Esther  Underwood  Evans,  '14,  sends  special 
ereetines  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  adds, 

o  o 

"I  can  never  forget  how  much  I  enjoyed  my 
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year  at  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow's  home.  In  my 
day  the  president's  home  was  in  part  a  senior 
dormitory." 

Doris  Jones  Hayes,  '35,  is  now  residing  in 
Wellesley  Hills.  This  bride  has  already  re- 
ported at  Lasell  in  person,  and  promises  fre- 
quent returns. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  Clara  MacDonald 
Dealey's  ('14)  son  is  of  college  age.  This 
seventeen-year-old  collegiate  has  just  made  the 
National  Honor  Society.  Clara's  thirteen-year- 
old  daughter  is  a  champion  horseback  rider. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dealey  also  ride  often,  but,  as 
Clara  explains,  "just  for  the  fun  of  it." 

Do  you  remember  Irvina  Pomeroy  Cooper, 
'18 — one  of  Lasell's  Alumnae  who  later  was 
graduated  from  a  dental  college?  We  met  her 
in  Chicago  and  her  rather  taxing  profession  has 
not  worn  on  her,  for  she  is  certainly  looking 
younger  than  when  she  was  a  student  at  Lasell. 

In  a  letter  from  Irene  Ball  Sill,  T5,  she  ex- 
presses appreciation  of  Lasell's  welcome  ex- 
tended to  her  daughter,  Martha,  '38.  It  has 
been  a  joy  to  serve  this  new  member  of  our 
junior  class  and  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  graduates. 

We  answer  "Yes,  indeed"  to  Virginia 
Ripley's  ('34)  modest  query:  "Thought  you 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  I  entered 
training  the  September  after  graduation  at  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital  in  Providence,  and  on 
January  first  will  have  completed  my  work  at 
the  Yale  School  of  Nursing  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Will  then  return  to  Providence  and  hope 
to  graduate  next  September  from  the  training 
school  there.  Am  thinking  seriously  now  of 
working  for  a  degree  at  Columbia.  I  hope 
to  be  at  Lasell  this  year  to  renew  friendships." 


wish  to  submit  the  following  names  of  Lasell 
girls  who  have  been  selected  as  members  of 
these  committees : 

Membership  Committee: 

Adrienne  E.  Smith,  23,  Chairman 
Treasurer    and    Secretary    of    the    Lasell 
Alumnae,  Inc. 

June  Committee: 

Marietta  Chase  Stedfast,  '24,  Chairman 

Ruth  Colter  Bierer,  '12 

Natalie  Park,  '32 

Ruth   Dinsmore  Tilton,   '23 

Marian  Tirrell  Patterson,  '19- '20 


NOTICE— 

In  the  report  of  "The  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.,"  as  published  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Lasell  Leaves,  there  was 
an  error  in  the  naming  of  members  of  the  June 
and  Membership  Committees  for  the  year  1937. 
The   Alumnae   regret   this    mis-statement   and 


THE  CHICAGO  LASELL  CLUB— 

January  9,  1937 

Today  the  Chicago  Lasell  Club  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Chicago  College  Club  and  had  for 
its  guest  of  honor,  Miss  Potter  herself.  We 
elected  the  following  new  officers :  President, 
Cecile  Loomis  Steubing,  '22 ;  Vice-president,. 
Kathleen  Atkin,  '34 ;  and  Secretary-treasurer,. 
Julia  Clausen,  '29.  A  general  vote  of  thanks, 
was  given  to  our  retiring  president,  Helene 
Grashorn  Dickson,  '22,  who  has  certainly 
worked  hard  during  the  past  two  years  to  make 
the  club  a  success. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  afternoon  was  Miss 
Potter's  very  entertaining  and  stimulating  talk. 
She  made  the  announcement  that  it  was  to  be 
very  informal,  and  she  surely  lived  up  to  her 
own  sweet  self,  bringing  us  all  so  much  news 
of  Lasell.  We  were  glad  to  know  that  the 
enrollment  is  so  large  this  year  that  Chapel 
services  and  lectures  have  to  be  held  outside 
the  school  grounds.  Prosperity  surely  has 
turned  the  corner!  Now,  if  we  could  just  man- 
age a  new  assembly  hall,  wouldn't  it  be  grand ! 

Peggy  Hitt  Perkins,  '27 ,  was  telling  us  about 
her  nice  home  in  Lake  Poorest  which  (to  use 
her  words)  "We  just  had  to  have  with  our 
family  growing  so !"  Peggy  has  two  lovely 
children. 

Dorothy  Schwartz,  '29,  is  an  active  person 
too,  traveling  around  the  city  teaching  piano. 
She  has  built  up  quite  a  business  and  in  her 
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own  teacher's  absence  with  the  "flu,"  Dorothy 
has  taken  over  her  pupils.  Chicago  is  a  pretty 
large  city  and  we  realize  Dotty  must  be  a  very 
active  young  lady  to  "go  the  rounds." 

Emily  Ingwersen,  '34,  and  Kathleen  Atkin, 
'34,  came  together,  and  Kathie,  as  I  have  said, 
went  away  as  our  new  Vice-President.  Emmy 
has  a  fine  secretarial  position  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago's  "Loop"  and  enjoys  her  work.  It  so 
happens  that  she  works  in  the  same  building 
with  me,  so  we  have  lunch  together  every  day. 

Betty  Condit  Kessel,  '31,  recently  underwent 
rather  a  serious  operation  so  she  couldn't  be 
present.  She  lives  in  Chicago  since  her  mar- 
riage last  year  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  snappiest  little  home-makers  I've  ever  seen. 
She  attributes  her  success  entirely  to  her 
"P.  K."  training  at  Lasell.  She  is  recuperating 
from  her  operation  at  her  parents'  home  in 
Beardstown. 

Mary  Thielens  Peeples,  "04-'05,  one  of  our 
most  enthusiastic  members,  was  there  with 
some  grand  pictures  of  her  three  children.  One 
of  her  sons  is  making  quite  a  success  as  a  radio 
entertainer  in  a  skit  over  WGN  called  "Grand 
Hotel."  Her  daughter,  Persis-Jane,  '34-'35,  is 
a  sophomore  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Nancy  Jane  Mackie,  '29,  one  of  the  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  girls  who  often  came  up  to  our 
meetings,  passed  away  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas. We  were  shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  of 
her  passing.  After  our  graduation  from  Lasell 
in  1939,  Nancy  went  to  Wisconsin.  She  surely 
was  one  grand  person. 

Helen  Carter  Johnson,  '07,  was  awfully  glad 
to  be  with  us  at  the  meeting.  She  had  been 
in  the  hospital  for  six  months  suffering  from 
injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident. 

We  all  were  eager  for  news  of  Dr.  Winslow 
and  all  the  other  Lasell  folk,  and  it  was  almost 
too  grand  to  have  Miss  Potter  with  us. 

Cordially  yours, 

Julia  Clausen,  '29,  Secretary. 

P.  S.  Miss  Potter  asked  me  to  tell  her  what 
I  am  doing  so  here  goes:  I  am  with  Winston, 
Strawn  &  Shaw,  attorneys,  and  am   just  an- 


other stenog !  I  am  crazy  about  the  work,  even 
though  it  is  pretty  stiff  sometimes.  I  see  Trudie 
Wagner  Coleman,  '28,  quite  often  and,  as  I 
have  said,  Emily  Ingwersen.  It  has  been  grand 
knowing  Helene  Dickson.  Her  brother  is  in 
my  office — one  of  the  forty-seven  lawyers !  It 
keeps  me  pretty  busy  tending  to  my  share  of 
this  legal  group.  There  are  about  twenty-five 
stenographers  employed.  Jeanne  Greenlee 
Maier,  '29,  lives  in  Burlingame,  Calif.,  but  she 
was  here  for  a  visit  just  before  Christmas.  I 
didn't  see  her,  but  talked  with  her.  They  are 
building  a  new  home  in  San  Mateo  Park  and 
Jeanne  is  a  confirmed  Californian.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  banker.  Speaking  of  bankers,  I  hear 
from  Ruth  Rowbotham  Strickland,  '29,  regu- 
larly. She  wants  me  to  visit  her  and  I  surely 
wish  it  could  be  arranged.  My  mother  stopped 
off  in  Atlanta  last  winter  and  saw  Ruth's  new 
home  and  her  baby.  She  is  surely  a  happy 
person  with  an  adorable  baby  and  a  very  fine 
husband.  She  wrote  her  husband  wanted  to 
take  her  to  England  for  the  Coronation,  but 
thev  can't  get  accommodations. 

J.  C. 

Those  present  at  the  Chicago  Club  meeting 
were:  Maurine  Moore  Allen,  '19-20,  Kathleen 
Atkin,  '34,  Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  TO,  Bar- 
bara Jones  Bates,  '14,  Helen  Buettner,  '23, 
Alma  Bunch,  '13,  Helen  Guertin  Campbell, 
T7-'18,  Mabel  Jones  Carlton,  '14,  Julia  Clau- 
sen, '29,  Katherine  Norris  Coambs,  T1-T2, 
Gertrude  Wagner  Coleman,  '28,  Irvina  Pom- 
eroy  Cooper,  '18,  Elizabeth  Swift  Coyle,  '33, 
Lizinka  Kuehl  Dawson,  '21 -'22,  Bernice  Far- 
ber  Dembufsky,  '23,  Helene  Grashorn  Dickson, 
'22,  Lucille  Guertin  Egan,  T1-T2,  Esther 
Underwood  Evans,  '14,  Vera  Wallace  Fenn, 
T1-T2,  Mildred  Hotchkiss  Girvin,  '14,  Emily 
Ingwersen,  '34,  Helen  Carter  Johnson,  '07, 
Gene  Loomis,  '32,  Doris  Perkins  Meyers,  '19- 
'20,  Mary  Potter  McConn,  '05,  Isabelle  Mul- 
ligan, '31 -'32,  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Moore,  mother 
of  Maurine  Moore  Allen,  Katherine  Hoag 
Norgren,  '15,  Mary  Thielens  Peeples,  '04-'05, 
Margaret   Hitt    Perkins,    '27,    Dorothy   Lewis 
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Pantzer,  '19-'20,  Mrs.  Linna  Perkins,  mother 
of  Eunice  Perkins  Hill  and  aunt  of  Doris 
Perkins  Meyer,  Jessie  Matteson  Ray,  '25, 
Marion  Brown  Schlosser,  '26,  Julia  Potter 
Schmidt,  '06,  Dorothy  Schwartz,  '29,  Kathryn 
Moore  Silverwood,  '26,  Lena  Kelly  Stone,  '14, 
Cornelia  Stone,  '10,  Cecile  Loomis  Stuebing, 
'22,  Mabel  Swift,  '35,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Swift, 
mother  of  Mabel  Swift  and  Elizabeth  Swift 
Coyle,  and  Katherine  Tufts  Wiese,  '27. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LASELL  CLUB 

The  Lasell  Club  of  New  York  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  the  Women's  University  Club, 
106  East  52d  Street,  on  Saturday,  January 
30,  1937. 

For  more  than  a  half  hour,  the  girls  were 
having  a  lively  chat  before  going  into  the 
dining-room  where  sixty  enjoyed  the  luncheon. 

President  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23,  greet- 
ed the  Lasell  family  and  the  business  meeting 
opened  at  two-fifteen.  Reports  from  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  were  read  and  accepted.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Miss  Annie  M.  Gwinnell, 
'88,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  club,  who  on 
account  of  illness  was  unable  to  attend.  It  was 
voted  to  send  her  a  remembrance  of  flowers. 

Dorothy  Millspaugh,  '23,  chairman  of  the 
honor  roll  committee,  reported  the  deaths  of 
members  of  Lasell  Alumnae,  reading  only 
those  from  our  New  York  area.  A  moment 
of  silent  tribute  was  given  to  these  former 
members. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  on  the  advis- 
ability of  changing  the  date  of  the  meeting  as 
it  is  usually  a  blizzard-luncheon,  but  it  was 
voted  to  keep  the  date  as  heretofore. 

The  President  called  for  members  of  a  nomi- 
nating committee  from  the  floor  but  finally  ap- 
pointed Dorothy  Cook  Reynal,  '25,  as  chairman 
to  select  her  own  committee  and  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

We  then  had  words  of  greeting  from  Phyllis 
Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  president  of  the 
Alumnae,  who  gave  us  an  inside  story  of  the 
working  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  how 


much  it  means  to  them  to  have  some  word 
from  its  members. 

Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam,  '22,  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Club,  referred  to 
some  of  the  plans  they  are  trying  out  to  en- 
courage larger  groups  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  club.  Jane  Eldridge,  secretary  of  the 
Class  of  1937,  gave  us  sidelights  of  Lasell  and 
the  newer  ideas  of  student  government. 

The  main  topic  of  the  afternoon  was  the  long 
hoped-for  gymnasium  and  assembly  hall.  Dr. 
Winslow  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  the 
present  difficulties  in  finding  a  large  enough 
meeting  place  for  chapel  and  lectures,  and  the 
decision  of  the  official  board  to  go  ahead  with 
the  building,  knowing  that  the  former  Lasell 
girls  would  do  all  they  could  to  see  it  carried 
through.  The  plans  shown  to  us  looked  ideal 
and  made  us  all  feel  like  doing  our  share.  Ten 
dollars  was  voted  to  be  sent  from  the  club's 
treasury  and  Gladys  Stults  Schenck,  '09-TO, 
moved  that  the  executive  committee  arrange 
for  a  series  of  bridges  given  in  small  groups 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Building  Fund. 

The  meeting  was  an  unusually  enthusiastic 
one,  due  no  doubt  to  Dr.  Winslow's  welcome 
report  and  the  splendid  attendance.  Out  of  town 
guests  gave  us  news  of  classmates  we  seldom 
see  and  made  the  meeting  a  very  sociable  one. 
The  Club  hopes  next  year  to  welcome  you  all 
again.  Let  us  keep  the  last  Saturday  of  Jan- 
uary in  mind  for  next  year  and  bring  with  us 
another  member. 

Those  present  were :  Jane  Campbell  Baldin, 
'32,  Julia  ter  Kuile  Brown,  '10,  Jane  Jen- 
sen Bailey,  '34,  Sally  McKee  Cooke,  '29,  Helen 
Bardua  Childs  '33,  Glorian  Duvall  Devereux, 
'25-'28,  Helen  Terry  Francisco,  '24,  Mercedes 
Rendell  Freeman,  '23,  Mildred  Melosh  Good- 
rich, '16-' 18,  Hulda  Halley,  '18,  Emily  Hubbel, 
'36,  Marion  Jarbeau,  '32,  Marjorie  Kuehn,  '29, 
Helen  Ohm  Kingsman,  '29,  Mary  Barton 
Libby,  '29,  Roberta  Davis  Massey,  '34,  Dorothy 
Millspaugh,  '23,  Sophie  Mayer  March,  '08, 
Anna  Mills,  '33,  Louisa  Mueller,  '27,  Jacque- 
line Meyers  Morhous,  '33,  Louise  Morrell 
Nestler,  '08,  Ruth  Balch  Ott,  '07-'09,  Florence 
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Fitch  Osborne,  '29,  Ethel  Clarke  Osburn,  '02- 
'03,  Theresa  Thompson  Osborne,  '22,  Louise 
Paisley,  '09,  Ada  Wood  Peterson,  '05-'06, 
Dorothy  Cook  Reynal,  '25,  Julia  DeWitt  Reed, 
TO,  Ella  Hazelton  Russel,  '04,  Alice  McCaghey 
Shuler,  '24,  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23,  Flor- 
ence Boehmcke  Simes,  '23,  Gladys  Stults 
Schenck,  '09-TO,  Margaret  Contrell  Sayre,  '29, 
Edith  Clendenin  Stahl,  '24,  Lucy  Robertson 
Taylor,  '32,  Frances  Brown  Winthrop,  '29, 
Christine  Chamberlin  Whittemore,  '25,  Lois 
Bryant  Warner,  '25,  Viola  Walthausen,  '32, 
Ellen  Zacharias,  '29,  Dorothy  Barnard,  '24, 
Cornelia  Hemingway  Killan  '22,  Barbara 
Cushing  Jenkins,  '25,  Mildred  Munson,  32, 
and  guest,  Helen  Perry,  '24,  Evelina  Perkins, 
'15,  Ina  Harber,  '09,  Marguerite  Mcllvain 
Ricker,  '27-'28,  Maude  Williams,  '29,  Kath- 
erine  Webb,  '24,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker, 
'22,  Jane  Eldridge,  '37,  and  Mrs.  Eldridge. 


THE  MIDWINTER  REUNION   OF 
LASELL  ALUMNAE,  INC. 

Everyone  who  attended  the  Mid-winter  re- 
union at  the  Pioneer  on  Saturday,  February 
13,  pronounced  it  a  marked  success.  The 
prophecy  was  made  that  Boston  Garden  would 
be  our  next  meeting  place  because  the  largest 
number  on  record,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,   attended. 

Helen  Perry,  as  vice-president  and  very 
capable  manager  of  the  reunion,  gave  a  few 
words  of  greeting  before  introducing  our  toast- 
mistress,  Miss  Potter,  who  said  she  is  feeling 
younger  every  day.  We  really  believed  her 
after  she  had  kept  us  laughing  with  her  cheery 
words  of  introduction. 

After  a  song  sung  by  the  many  members 
of  the  Class  of  1936  who  were  present, 
Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  president  of  the 
L.  A.  A.,  welcomed  us.  Mrs.  Shoemaker 
read  the  names  of  the  new  life  members  of 
the  Association:  Ruth  Rawlings  Mott,  '21, 
Ruth  Cody  Ball,  T6-T8,  Virginia  Leahy,  '34, 
and  Miriam  Nichols,  '31-'34,  and  then  turned 
the  meeting  back  to  station  L.  R.  P. 

Mrs.  Winslow  is  always  one  of  our  most 
welcome    and    interesting    speakers,    and    this 


year  was  no  exception.  She  told  us  all  the 
nice  things  she  would  like  to  say  about  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  college  and  of  the  Alum- 
nae, but,  of  course,  couldn't  since  they  were 
present. 

Dr.  Winslow,  our  college  president,  spoke 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  proposed  new  build- 
ing, and  we  studied  with  great  interest  the 
plans  and  architect's  drawing.  What  a 
marked  advance  this  building  will  be  for  La- 
sell,  and  how  much  we  want  to  help  in  making 
it  a  success.  Edward  Lasell  built  the  first 
building  in  1851  and  Lasell  is  still  growing. 
Dr.  Winslow  asked  for  the  hearty  support 
of  all  in  this  "building  program." 

Mr.  Amesbury  spoke  of  the  secretarial  de- 
partment in  particular,  saying  that  they  were 
moving  into  new  and  modern  quarters  in 
Woodland  soon.  He  also  referred  to  the  En- 
dowment Fund,  which  is  growing  all  the 
time. 

Dean  Lichliter  attended  her  first  Boston 
Lasell  Alumnae  meeting,  and  we  were  all  glad 
to  welcome  her.  Louise  Tardivel,  president 
of  the  Class  of  1937,  told  about  her  interesting 
and  active  class  and  gave  us  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  their  many  activities. 

Miss  Irwin  spoke  of  the  great  opportunities 
at  the  college,  and  the  many  new  things  that 
have  been  added,  and  closed  by  saying,  "Not 
everything  that  is  good  started  yesterday." 
Mile.  LeRoyer  amused  us  all  by  talking  very 
rapidly  in  French,  and  then  not  translating 
her   remarks ! 

Helen  Wahlquist,  '25,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club,  was 
present  and  we  were  glad  to  have  a  few 
words  from  her,  as  well  as  from  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald and  our  ex-president,  Priscilla  Alden 
Wolfe.  One  of  the  greatest  joys  of  the  meet- 
ing to  many  of  us  was  having  Miss  Wither- 
bee  present. 

All  in  all,  the  reunion  was  a  most  success- 
ful affair,  and  every  one  who  attended  en- 
joyed every  minute  of   it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hester  M.  Shaw,  '28, 

Recording  Secretary 
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Those  present  were:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M. 
Winslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Amesbury, 
Miss  Lillie  R.  Potter,  Dean  Emerita ;  Dean 
Mary  Lichlliter,  Miss  Mary  P.  Witherbee, 
'92,  Helen  Wahlquist,  '25,  Louise  Tardivel, 
'37,  Helen  Allen,  '34,  Miss  Catharine  Beatley, 
Miss  Emilie  Berkeley,  Miss  Priscilla  Bryant, 
Mrs.  Elvia  Spaulding  Davis,  Mr.  George  Dun- 
ham, Miss  Edith  Eastman,  Miss  Anna  Eich- 
horn,  Karin  Eliasson,  '31,  Miss  Helen  Good- 
rich, Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson,  Miss  Grace  Ir- 
win, Dr.  Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  Mile.  LeRoyer, 
Miss  Madeline  Marsh,  Miss  Rosalie  Martin, 
Miss  Ruth  Moody,  Miss  Muriel  McClelland, 
Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  Ordway,  Natalie  Park,  '32,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Ryerson,  Miss  Annie  Strang,  Miss  Ruth 
Sweet,  Miss  Sally  Turner,  Miss  Grace  Wat- 
kins,  Ethelyn  Whitney,  '32,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Williams,  Miss  Mary  Worcester,  and  Miss 
Nellie  Wright.  Also :  Marjorie  Andrews,  '36, 
Hildegarde  Baxter,  '36,  Helen  Beede,  '21, 
Elizabeth  Mclntire  Bennert,  '33,  Lillian  G. 
Bethel,  '28,  Ruth  Coulter  Bierer,  '12,  Virginia 
Bolt,  '35,  Blanche  Bourke,  '36,  Elizabeth 
Robinson  Breed  '06- '07,  Marion  Briggs,  '08- 
'10,  Ruth  Buswell,  '36,  Maida  Cardwell,  '35, 
Helen  Champane,  '32,  Shirley  Gould  Chesebro, 
'33,  Dorothy  Cole,  '29,  Helen  Condon,  '36, 
Bettina  Cook,  '34,  Marion  Ordway  Corley, 
'11,  Marion  Cruickshank,  '35,  Anna  L.  Corn- 
wall, '16,  Barbara  Darcey,  '36,  Barbara  Dean, 
'34,  Mary  DiRico,  '35,  Louise  Barnes  Doug- 
lass, '96,  Lucia  Parcher  Dow,  'O2-'03,  Doro- 
thea Eburne,  '36,  Ruth  Ellsworth,  '36,  Made- 
line Farmer,  '14-T5,  Celia  Foss,  '34,  Joanna 
Foster,  '30-'31,  Julia  Klingensmith  Frey,  '26- 
'28,  Angelita  Santiago  Gebelein,  '33,  Eleanor 
Gebelein,  '35,  Patricia  Meyer  Gere,  '35,  Clara 
Giarla,  '31,  Margery  Gibby,  '36,  R.  Denise 
Gile,  '35,  Edna  Goodrich,  '31-'32,  Laura  Hale 
Gorton,  '16,  Barbara  Pierce  Gove,  '29,  Helen 
Gresley,  Preble  Borden  Gruchy,  '29,  Virginia 
Hall,  '36,  Genevra  Strong  Harlow,  '05-'O6, 
Anna  Phillips  Hastings,  '84-86,  Ruth  Hayden, 
'20,  Dorothy  Messenger  Heath,  '26,  Dorothy 
Young  Heath,  '30,  Mrs.  Maida  Cardwell 
Hicks,    Mrs.     Bertha    L.     Hooker,     Mariesta 


Howland,  '26,  Edna  Hart  Hoyt,  '25,  Natalie 
Hutchinson,  '36,  Dorothy  Inett,  '30,  Barbara 
Iris,  '35,  Marjorie  James,  '33-'36,  Barbara 
Cushing  Jenkins,  '25,  Helene  Sweney  Jensen, 
T7-'20,  Elsie  Moore  Johnson,  '30,  Gretta 
Sherman  Jordan,  '35,  Esther  Josselyn,  '27, 
Barbara  Kerr,  '34,  Ruth  Keyes,  '36,  Mabel 
Straker  Kimball,  '16,  Celia  Kinsley,  '34,  Betty 
Kobrock,  '36,  Roberta  Leonard,  '35,  Audrey 
Goddu  Litchfield,  '23-'24,  Barbara  Gould 
Locke,  '32,  Marjorie  Long,  '35,  Agnes  Met- 
calf,  '32,  Janet  Mitchell,  '34-'35,  Josephine 
Moore,  '35,  Lucile  Moran,  '32-33,  Dorothy 
Morgan,  '35-'36,  Trithena  McFarland,  '35-'36, 
Barbara  McKelleget,  '35,  Mercie  Nichols,  '19, 
Miriam  Nichols,  '31-'34,  Norma  Noonan,  '35, 
Elizabeth  Page,  '32,  Martha  Parsons,  '35, 
Evelina  Perkins,  '15,  Helen  Perry,  '24,  Dorothy 
Quinn,  '27,  Eleanor  Ramsdell,  '35,  Muriel 
Ray,  '36,  Margaret  Raymond,  '36,  Marjorie 
Reed,  '36,  Penelope  Rockwood,  '21-'22, 
Eleanor  Ronimus,  '32,  Dorothy  Schumaker, 
'26,  Hester  Shaw,  '28,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoe- 
maker, '22,  Antionette  Meritt  Smith,  '23, 
Hattie  Greenleaf  Smith,  '87,  Louise  Smith,  '32- 
'33,  Doris  Sperry,  '36,  Helen  Black  Sprague, 
'25,  Marietta  Chase  Stedfast,  '24,  Caro 
Stevenson,  '36,  Mary  Fenno  Stirn,  '13,  Phyllis 
Atkinson  Stone,  '34,  Ethel  Stroud,  '36, 
Martha  Sweetnam,  '36,  Marjorie  Tarbell,  '32, 
Muriel  Thacker,  '34,  Hilda  Theurer,  '36,  Cora 
Stone  Trimmer,  '00-'02,  Ruth  Upham,  '36, 
Nancy  Boyce  VanGorder  '87-'89,  Inez  Viles, 
'35,  Dorothy  Aseltine  Wadsworth,  '26,  Grace 
Dunne  Walker,  '33  Catherine  Walsh,  '35, 
Elizabeth  Watters,  '34-'35,  Hildreth  Weigold, 
'35,  Emma  Bailey  Welt,  T3-'14,  Rachel 
Whittemore,  '35,  Eleanor  McCarty  Williams, 
'16,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  Barbara 
Young,  '35,  and  Edna  Yuill,  '36. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

JOHN  E.  COX 

NEWTONVILLE 

| 

Candy  At  Wholesale 

Wright  &  Ditson 

344  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL 
WINTER   SPORTS   EQUIPMENT 

Skates   Skiis   Snowshoes   Sleds    Toboggans 

OUR  COMPLETE  BANKING 

FACILITIES    INSURE   PROMPT, 

COURTEOUS  AND  EFFICIENT 

HANDLING  OF  OUR 

CUSTOMERS'  ACCOUNTS 

NEWTON 
NATIONAL  BANK 

A  Friendly  Independent  Bank  for 
All  the  Newtons 

384  Centre  St.,  at  Newton  Corner 

: 

MIDDLESEX 
ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

"Everything  Electrical" 

Special   Discounts   to   Students   and 
Graduates 

689  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 
Telephone  Wal.  0437 

(  7450 

Telephone    CAPitol    ]  7451 

(  7452 

Allen-Hurd    Company 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotel  and  Club  Supplies  a  Specialty 
!             New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
1                   BOSTON,  MASS. 

1                                 The    Old    Reliable    Corner 
!                         A   Fruit   and   Vegetable   Market 
For  Over  50  Years 

Harrison-Simpson  Co. 

Engravers  and  Printers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

DIPLOMAS,  DANCE 
PROGRAMS  AND  FAVORS 

NEWAY  CLOTH  PHOTO  HINGES 
11  Otis  Street            Boston,  Mass. 

Jennings    Linen 
Company,  Inc. 

We   Specialize   in    the   Following   Supplies 
For  Schools  and  Colleges 

Bath  Towels       Table  Linen        Face  Towels 
Bath  Mats           Sheets                    Kitchen  Towels 
Bed   Spreads        Pillow  Cases       Mattress  Pads 
Blankets                                               Mattress  Covers 

Telephone  LIB.  4267-4268 
76  Essex  Street,  Boston 

PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 

PATRONIZE      OUR      ADVERTISERS 
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IT'S  ,;>*  HOOD'S 

BOSTON  SUPPLY 

i 

COMPANY,  INC. 

\^__./      nature 

53  HAVERHILL  STREET 

Extra purity  from  mod- 

Lasell   chooses  HOOD'S 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

M.  F.  FOLEY  COMPANY 

"Boston's  Real  Fish  House" 

Furniture  and  Piano 

Purveyors    of    Sea    Food   to    Clubs, 
Hotels,   Restaurants,    Schools,    Hos- 
pitals,   Institutions    and    Transpor- 

MOVERS 

tation  Companies. 
COR.  FRIEND  AND  UNION  STREETS 

Auburndale                 West  Newton 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  CAPitol  2800 

JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EX.  CO. 

Sea  Food  from  the  Original  Source 

SO  Rowe                WEStNtnl290 

of  Supply 

Tel.  Capitol  7079                             Boston  &  Lynn       1 

Atlantic  Pipe  & 

Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

J.  Pearlstein  and   Sons 

237  ALBANY  STREET 

Copper-Tinsmiths,    Platers   &   Retinners 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Sheet  Metal  Specialists 

Pipe  Fittings  and 

Represented  by  Albert  A.   Pearlstein 

Valves 

80  BRIGHTON  STREET         . 

Steam  Specialties 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

PATRONIZE     QUE 

t     ADVERTISERS 

Assets 
over  seven  million  dollars 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
STORAGE  VAULTS 


West  Newton  Savings 
Bank 

Hours:  8:30a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.    Daily 
8:30  a.m.  to  12  M  Saturday 


DWINELL-WRIGHT 

WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


Dwinell-Wright  Company 

311  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Dignity 
Simplicity 

plus 

Effectiveness 

These,  with  economical  costs  in 
production,  are  objectives  we  aim 
to  attain  in  putting  the  written 
word  into  type  and  onto  paper. 
We  will    be   happy  to  discuss 
your  printing  problems  with  you. 

&> 
THE   HEFFERNAN   PRESS 

ISO  Fremont  Street 
WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers   to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and  other  good  magazines 

MENTION    THE    LEAVES 
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0  Stetson  .  .  .  bootmaker  to  gentlemen,  polo  players  and  high-ranking 
officers  .  .  .  turns  out  a  few  choice  styles  for  young  women,  to  team-up 
with  sweaters  and  tweeds  and  right-looking  sports  clothes.  Like  all  good 
man-tailored  modes,  these  shoes  fit,  "set",  hold  their  shape  and  look  like 
money!  When  you're  in  Boston,  make  it  a  rule  to  glance  in  these  shops, 
and  see  what's  new  in  Stetson's. 


JORDAN-MARSH  CO. 


STETSON  SHOE  SHOP 


MASON  &  LAXTON  ENGRAVING  CO. 


Designers 


ENGRAVERS 

7  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 
Breakers  2365 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Liberty  4265 


Illustrators 


Compliments  of 


BATGHELDER  &  SNYDER  CO.,  INC. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  Fine  Foods 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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•   The  college  girl  who  puts 
her  best  foot  forward  knows: 

"BOSTON'S  SMARTEST  SHOES 
COST  $2.65,  $3  and  $3.95  at 
SIEGEL'S!" 

(See   the  New  British-type  Walking  Shoe) 

SIEGEL'S 

3  85  Washington  St.  (op.  Filene's)  95  Summer  St. 


The  Gray  Line, 
Inc.  of  Boston 

Telephone    KENmore    4680 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Special  Rates  to  Schools  for 
Sight-seeing 

Tours  and  Chartered  Bus 
Service 


WINTER  SPORTS 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
winter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
for  LASELL  students. 

Mrs.  Seth  C.  Bassett 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Delicacies 
Candies 
Salted  Nuts 


Famous  for 

Gift  Boxes 
Cakes  &  Cookies 
Perfumes 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Stores    in    Boston,    Newton,    Brookline,    Belmont 
Telephone,   LONgwood    1300 


When  Boston  Was  a  Town 

fine  butter  and  nearby  hennery 
eggs  were — as  now — being  sold 
to    the    discriminating    trade    by 

H.  A.  HOVEY  &  CO. 

Established  1822 

35  North  Market  Street 
Telephone  CAPitol  0930 


Motor  Delivery  to  Back  Bay,  Brookline 
Newton,   Cambridge  and  Belmont 


Costumes    and    Wigs    for    the    Amateur 

Stage   Plays,   Operas,   Pageants, 

Masquerades,   etc. 

Hayden    Costume 
Company 

J.  M.  Vine,  Proprietor 
Member  National   Costumers    Association 

786  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 
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Personals 


The  important  events  of  Commencement 
Week  are  as  follows : 

Wednesday,  June  2 — Canoe  Races,  Charles 
River. 

Wednesday,  June  9 — Commencement  Con- 
cert, Bragdon  Hall. 

Thursday,  June  10,  3:30  P.  M.— Garden 
Party  ;  Crowning  of  Queen  ;  Style  Show  ;  2  :30 
to  6:00  P.  M. — Home  Economics  and  Art 
Exhibitions. 

Friday,  June   11 — President's  Reception. 

Saturday,  June  12,  3 :30  P.  M. — Alumnae 
Meeting;  8:30  P.  M. — Class  Night  Exercises. 

Sunday,  June  12,  4:00  P.  M. — Baccalaureate 
Sermon  by  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  LL.D. 

Monday,  June  14,  8:30  A.  M.— Last  Chapel; 
10:45  A.  M. — Commencement  Exercises;  Ad- 
dress by  Ernest  Warren  Butterfield,  LL.D. ; 
1  :00  P.  M. — Commencement  Luncheon. 


SPOKES 


The  following  articles  devoted  to  Boston  have  been 
named  Spokes  by  Isabel  Wyatt. 

BOSTON 

Narrow  streets  crowded  by  buildings ; 
Crowds  scurrying  along  city  labyrinths ; 
Taxies   honking  noisily   as  they  nose   their   way 

about ; 
Policemen's  whistles,  sharp  and  bristling ; 
People  filtering  from  subway  entrances  ; 
Window-shoppers  perusing  displays ; 
Newsboys  hugging  their  papers  to  them  ; 
The  air  rent  with  cries  of  "Extra!" 
Clopping  of  express  team  horses  ; 
Shrieking  of   brakes  at   stop-lights ; 
People  glimpsed  from  office  windows ; 
Noise,  Noise,  and  Noise — Boston. 

Ruth  Buchanan 


but  were  nurtured  from  infancy  by  only  the  best, 
packaged  grass  food. 

To  look  at  it  now,  in  all  its  smugness,  one  can 
hardly  credit  the  fact  that  each  Christmas  Eve, 
all  true  Bostonians  swarm  to  this  square  to  sing 
age  old  carols  as  part  of  their  Christmas  ritual. 
Nor  can  you  visualize  all  of  these  houses  glow- 
ing with  friendly  light,  their  curtains  pulled  back, 
that  the  joyous  crowds  may  see  the  famous  in- 
teriors and  fireplaces  blazing  brightly. 

Barbara  Fowler 


BEACON  HILL 

You  climb  the  steep,  cobblestoned  street  with 
difficulty,  stubbing  your  toe  several  times  until 
you  chance  upon  a  miniature  park,  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  by  staid,  dignified  old  houses,  whose 
chimney  pots  are  outlined  grotesquely  against  the 
sky.  It  is  quiet  in  the  square,  and  apparently  de- 
serted save  for  one  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  shape- 
less, dark  blue,  who  is  carefully  walking  a  poodle 
around  the  park. 

All  the  houses  seem  alike,  not  especially  because 
of  similar  architecture,  but  because  of  their  atti- 
tude of  impeccable  righteousness.  You  know  that 
the  occupants  of  the  houses  had  ancestors  who  set- 
tled in  Boston  not  later  than  1650,  and  that  the 
lovely  fanlights  over  the  front  doors  were  de- 
signed by  master  architects  long  since  dead. 

The  windows  are  all  discreetly  curtained,  and 
the  clean  little  sidewalks  that  lead  up  to  each 
house  are  edged  by  prim  grass  plots  that  have 
never   known    a    moment's    spontaneous    growth, 


BOSTON  ART  MUSEUMS  AND  THEIR 
TREASURES 

The  Fogg  Art  Museum  is  a  part  of  Harvard 
University.  The  first  bequest  came  from  a  sug- 
gestion of  Millian  Pritchard  of  the  Class  of  1833. 
Recently,  a  new  building  for  it  has  been  erected. 
The  architecture  is  of  the  Georgian  Period,  very 
simple  and  dignified.  Among  the  examples  of 
Greek  art  in  the  Museum  I  have  noticed  "Foundry 
Painter,"  a  fifth  century  B.  C.  warrior  vase.  It 
is  decorated  with  very  lovely  wartime  figures, 
shields,  and  swords.  The  vases  of  ancient  Greece 
gave  the  painter  a  wonderful  medium  through 
which  to  portray  their  myths  and  traditional 
stories.  There  are  a  number  of  examples  of 
Romanesque  sculpture  in  the  Fogg  Museum.  They 
are  columns  which  also  tell  different  legends  by 
little  figures   in  action  which  depict  the  story. 

This  museum  also  has  a  painting  by  Rembrandt. 
It  is  from  Oldenburg,  a  lovely  picture  of  an  old 
man  with  a  beard.  It  is  really  a  very  likable  pic- 
ture because  it  is  so  human.  A  drawing  of  Rem- 
brandt's, "Studies  of  Heads,"  is  very  expressive 
of  the  different  types,  both  old  and  young. 

A  group  of  Japanese  art  objects  here  is  very 
fine.  The  graceful  swinging  lines  of  their  compo- 
sitions create  very  interesting  pictures.  "The 
Wave,"  by  Hokusai,  is  a  very  interesting  picture. 
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The  wave  is  the  foremost  part  of  the  picture, 
with  a  small  boat  under  the  curve  of  the  wave. 
It  portrays,  by  each  bit  of  foam,  a  group  of  drag- 
ons stretching  their  claws  as  though  reaching  for 
their  prey.  In  decided  contrast  to  the  high  emo- 
tional quality  of  this  picture  is  a  very  lovely  one 
entitled  "Fuji  in  Fine  Weather  from  the  South." 
This  picture  by  the  same  artist  is  a  quiet  land- 
scape of  Fuji  at  night  with  line  clouds  in  the  sky. 

Last  Sunday  I  made  a  visit  to  the  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner  Museum  at  Fenway  Court.  To 
me,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibits  was  the 
stained  glass  window  which  is  in  the  chapel.  This 
is  beautiful  in  composition  with  decided  blues  and 
reds  combined  in  a  wonderful  manner.  The  win- 
dow does  not  appear  gaudy,  but  has  a  definite 
glowing  appearance  such  as  one  might  see  in  a 
beautiful  rose  window. 

One  of  the  best  known  artists  represented  in 
the  Dutch  Room  is  Rembrandt.  I  enjoyed  his 
"Storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee"  because  of  its  ac- 
tion and  realistic  qualities.  There  is  a  splendid 
choice  of  darks  and  lights  which  hold  and  main- 
tain interest  in  the  composition.  On  the  same 
floor,  many  tapestries  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Tapestry  Room.  They  all  date  back  to  around 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  illustrate  the  same  story  in  various 
stages.  One  group  of  wonderful  Flemish  tapes- 
tries of  the  sixteenth  century  depicts  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Abraham. 

On  the  next  floor  in  the  Gothic  Room,  there  is 
a  beautiful  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gardner  by  John 
Singer  Sargent,  whose  work  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  is  world  famous. 

I  should  like  to  mention  the  wonderful  stone 
lions  which  are  on  either  side  of  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  building.  Also  noteworthy  is  the 
courtyard,  which  contains  at  all  times  of  the  year 
beautiful  displays  of  flowers  in  their  seasons. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  we  find  a  glorious  statue  entitled  "The  Ap- 
peal to  the  Great  Spirit"  by  Cyrus  Dallin.  I  have 
lived  near  Mr.  Dallin,  and  I  have  gone  through 
school  with  his  granddaughter,  but  I  regret  that 


I  do  not  know  him  personally.  Upon  entering 
the  museum  we  see  above  us  on  the  dome  a  beau- 
tiful painting  named  "The  Atlas,"  which  is  by  the 
same  Sargent  who  painted  Mrs.  Gardner's  por- 
trait. In  the  Hall  of  Statues  is  a  marble  head  of 
Homer,  which  represents  Homer  traditionally  as 
a  blind  poet.  Of  interest  also  is  the  "Catalonian 
Fresco."  This  was  taken  from  the  original  wall 
by  a  certain  Italian  and  brought  to  this  country 
to  be  put  together.  It  took  almost  eighteen 
months  from  the  start  to  the  finish  of  this  process. 
It  has  been  well  worth  the  trouble,  however,  as 
it  is  prized  as  a  most  precious  piece  of  Medieval 
art. 

We  also  have  in  the  Boston  Museum  the  two 
original  paintings  of  George  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington by  Gilbert  Stuart.  These  originals  were 
kept  by  Stuart  and  later  presented  to  the  museum 
by  the  Boston  Athenaeum  Society.  Another  well 
known  painting  is  Thomas  Sully's  "Torn  Hat." 

Although  I  have  not  said  much  about  statues, 
I  wish  I  could  picture  for  you  a  beautiful  little 
ivory  and  gold  sixteenth  century  statuette.  It  is 
the  statuette  of  a  Cretan  Snake  Goddess,  and  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  most  valuable  small  pieces  that 
the  Museum  owns. 

Now  we  come  to  the  famous  collection  of  Jap- 
anese prints.  The  most  famous  is  the  "Burning  of 
the  Sanjo  Palace."  We  were  told  the  story  of 
this  scroll  in  one  of  our  recent  lectures  at  school. 

The  treasures  in  the  Egyptian  department  are 
considered  second  only  to  those  on  exhibition  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  City. 
Many  original  articles  that  have  been  discovered 
by  the  expeditions  under  the  Lowell  Institute, 
especially  the  recent  discoveries  from  the  tomb  of 
King  Tut,  are  to  be  found  here. 

This  brief  account  of  the  treasures  in  three  of 
the  outstanding  art  galleries  of  our  country  is 
limited  to  a  certain  extent  by  my  own  opinion. 
These  museums  are  valuable  not  only  to  the  ar- 
tist and  his  contemporaries,  but  to  creators  of 
styles  and  of  fashions  and  even  of  commercial 
products.  The  art  of  today  (modernistic  and  real- 
istic) which  is  extreme  when  compared  with  the 
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preceding  periods  may  at  some  future  time  find 
its  place  either  in  the  present  museums  or  those 
to  be  built  to  serve  future  generations. 

Betty e  McCausland, 
Edited  by  Elizabeth  Leland. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  founded  in 
1881  by  Henry  L.  Higginson,  banker  and  civic 
philanthropist,  is  the  chief  musical  organization 
of  Boston  and  among  the  finest  in  America.  Mr. 
Higginson  had  for  many  years  cherished  the  idea 
of  having  an  orchestra,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
"play  the  best  music  in  the  best  way,  and  give 
concerts  to  all  who  could  pay  a  small  price."  On 
March  30,  1881  his  intention  was  made  to  the 
public,  through  the  Boston  newspapers  as  follows : 
"The  orchestra  to  number  sixty  and  their  remun- 
eration to  include  the  concerts  and  careful  train- 
ing. Concerts  to  be  twenty  in  number,  on  Satur- 
day evenings  in  the  Music  Hall  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  middle  of  March." 

A  conductor  was  appointed,  a  full  musical  li- 
brary was  purchased,  and  the  first  concert  took 
place  on  October  22,  1881.  Mr.  Georg  Henschel 
was  the  first  conductor.  He  remained  as  such 
for  three  years,  various  other  conductors  taking 
his  place  with  the  succeeding  years. 

For  twenty  years  concerts  were  given  in  the 
old  Music  Hall.  However  in  the  autumn  of  1901, 
the  orchestra  took  possession  of  a  fine  new  Sym- 
phony Hall,  especially  built  for  the  purpose. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  orchestra's  work  is 
accomplished  outside  of  Boston,  in  its  trips  to  other 
New  England  cities  nearby.  In  addition,  one  con- 
cert is  given  in  Baltimore,  one  in  Philadelphia  and 
three  in  New  York  during  the  season. 

Since  its  establishment  the  orchestra  has  en- 
larged to  ninety-seven  members ;  its  concerts  are 
crowded,  and  its  support  loyal  and  enthusiastic. 

Mary  Van  Frigge 


stead  of  giving  the  customary  impression  of  crys- 
tal lakes  and  beautiful  vistas,  presented  an  epito- 
mized Hell  of  dull  black  and  ghastly  olive  green. 
The  dancers  themselves,  instead  of  being  fluffy- 
skirted  ballarinas,  were  horrible,  gibbering  little 
witches.  These  witches  were  spurred  on  to  heights 
of  orgy  by  a  chalk-faced  vampire  with  a  drooling, 
crimson  mouth.  There  was  none  of  the  sweet, 
dainty  music  that  makes  for  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
as  one  watches  the  gentle  twirls  of  the  premiere 
danseuse.  This  music  agonized  like  a  doomed 
soul  for  whom  there  would  be  no  rest.  It  was  tor- 
mented, horrible  music  that  revolted  even  as  it 
held  one  enthralled  in  its  fantastic  grasp. 

Barbara  Fowler 


"POPS" 


A  SCENE  AT  THE  BALLET  RUSSE 

The  dance  was  unforgettable  although  there 
was  none  of  the  airy  loveliness  about  it  that  is 
usually  connected   with  the  ballet.     The  set,  in- 


The  charm  of  springtime  in  Boston  ....  the 
Public  Gardens,  gaily  clad  in  the  riotous  colors  of 
full-blown  tulips  ....  the  powdery  delicate  golden- 
bronze  haze  of  approaching  twilight  that  hesitates 
over  the  Charles  River  Basin  and Pops! 

The  sun  is  setting,  the  Symphony  Hall  is  agog 
with  the  annual  re-living  of  one  of  Boston's  best- 
loved  traditions,  one  that  is  synonymous  with  the 
spring.  For  each  year  about  eighty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  or- 
ganized under  the  able  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler 
to  give  nightly  concerts  of  popular  appeal  from 
early  May  until  the  end  of  June.  -  Adroitly  these 
musicians  mix  the  classical  with  the  popular,  the 
old  with  the  new  in  good  music.  Guest  artists 
such  as  San  Roma  and  Hans  Weiner  accompany 
the  orchestra  on  special  nights.  There  are  Wagner, 
Italian  and  Request  nights,  Harvard  night,  and 
nights  when  the  performance  is  sponsored  by  some 
charity. 

These  concerts  are  beloved  by  young  and  old 
alike,  and  everyone  delights  in  sitting  at  the 
crowded  tables  and  partaking  of  innocuous  re- 
freshments. This  method  of  seating  the  capacity 
audiences  adds  much  to  the  informality  of  these 
traditional  gatherings. 

"Pops"  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Bostonians. 
One  will  see  all  types  attending,  from  the  lorgnet- 
ted  dowager  and  her  debutante  granddaughter  to 
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the  family  group  from  the  other  side  of  Beacon 
Hill.  A  pall  of  cigarette  smoke  hangs  over  all. 
Intermission  finds  a  gay,  young  crowd  strolling 
in  the  lobby,  and  chatting  with  the  musicians  about 
the  evening's  music.  "Pops"  are  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  phases  of  Boston's  social  and  cultural  life, 
merging  old  and  new,  conservative  and  gay. 

Countessa  Wood 


ESPLANADE   CONCERT 

The  river  reflects  the  lights  of  many  cars,  parked 
in  a  solid  line  along  the  embankment.  Chatter- 
ing people  of  all  types,  dressed  in  summer  clothes, 
hurry  towards  a  huge,  shell-like  structure  that  is 
situated  on  the  well-kept,  velvety  park,  near  the 
water.  In  this  structure  Arthur  Fiedler  conducts 
his  famed  outdoor  esplanade  concerts. 

All  Boston  looks  forward  to  these  concerts,  for 
the  programs  are  wonderfully  presented  by  fine 
musicians.  All  kinds  of  people,  from  blue  bloods 
to  foreigners  gather  here  to  sit  quietly  under  the 
stars  enthralled  by  the  music  that  holds  them  un- 
der its  spell. 

Barbara  Foivler 


BOSTON'S  PRICELESS  LEGACY— THE 

ISABELLA  STEWART  GARDNER 

MUSEUM 

(A  summary  of  part  of  Morris  Carter's 
book,   Isabella   Stewart   Gardner.) 

In  Mrs.  Gardner's  career  as  a  collector,  the 
year  1896  was  memorable,  for  the  purchases 
made  then  were  of  such  significance  that  she  at 
last  realized  that  her  collection  of  works  of 
art  was  likely  to  become  famous.  Berenson, 
a  friend  who  acted  as  her  agent  in  Europe, 
recommended  in  January  the  Rembrandt  por- 
trait of  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Mrs. 
Gardner  cabled  just  in  time  to  secure  it ;  other- 
wise it  would  have  gone  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  London.  This  Rembrandt  may  be 
called  the  corner-stone  of  Fenway  Court,  for 
it  was  the  first  picture  that  she  bought  with 
the  intention  of  developing  a  real  museum  col- 
lection. From  then  on,  she  was  determined 
that   her   acquisitions   should   be  masterpieces, 


and  declared  that  she  had  no  money  to  buy 
second-rate  things.  She  liked  to  surprise  as 
many  people  as  possible  with  her  newly  ac- 
quired masterpieces ;  she  kept  her  negotiations 
for  them  secret,  then  let  only  a  few  friends 
at  a  time  see  them,  and  made  each  group 
promise  not  to  tell  of  them. 

The  "Rape  of  Europa"  was  bought  by  Mrs. 
Gardner  just  as  Dr.  Bode  of  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum was  expecting  a  leisurely  haggle  over 
the  price  asked  for  it.  Rubens  called  this 
painting  by  Titian  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
She  secured  the  "Head  of  Christ"  by  Giorgone 
in  1898  after  long  but  determined  negotia- 
tions, in  spite  of  Berenson's  saying  that  it  was 
not  the  kind  of  picture  he  thought  of  for 
her.  The  Velasquez  portrait  of  Phillip  IV  is 
considered  one  of  the  great  prizes  of  her  col- 
lection, now  that  its  genuineness  has  been 
proved.  In  1897,  through  Berenson's  recom- 
mendation, a  Van  Dyck  portrait  of  a  lady  was 
purchased ;  Mrs.  Gardner  also  bought  the  por- 
trait of  Ann  of  Austria  and  her  mother,  first 
thought  to  be  a  work  of  Titian,  and  now  at- 
tributed with  some  hesitation  to  Coello.  At 
the  sale  of  the  Gavet  collection,  she  purchased 
a  terra-cotta  relief  by  Andrea  della  Robbia. 
To  Mrs.  Gardner,  what  she  paid  was  a  minor 
consideration — she  bought  what  she  wanted 
and  forgot  what  it  cost. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  spent  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1897  in  Europe,  collecting  materials 
for  the  house  they  were  planning  to  build. 
Most  of  the  architectural  details  of  Fenway 
Court  were  bought  then.  The  marble  door- 
way, with  a  relief  representing  Saint  George, 
was  bought  in  Florence,  and  the  lions  that 
flank  it  came  from  Venice.  From  the  Villa 
Livia  in  Rome  came  the  mosaic  pavement  which 
occupies  the  center  of  the  court  at  Fenway 
Court ;  it  is  the  finest  example  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1898,  the  masterpieces  added  to  Mrs. 
Gardner's  collection  form  a  group  rarely  if 
ever  equaled  in  the  annual  report  of  the  great- 
est museums :  the  portrait  of  Tommaso  Ing- 
hirami  by  Raphael ;  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel   by   Rubens ;   the   bust   of   Bindo   Al- 
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toviti  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  the  portrait 
of  a  Burgomaster  and  his  wife,  and  "The 
Storm  at  Sea"  by  Rembrandt.  One  other  por- 
trait was  thought  to  be  the  only  one  of  Michel- 
angelo in  existence,  but  is  was  proved  to  be 
Bandinelli's  one  of  Michelangelo.  The  finest 
tapestry  of  the  collection,  "The  Ladies'  Tour- 
nament," came  from  the  Emil  Peyre  col- 
lection in  Paris. 

In  1899,  after  her  husband's  death,  Mrs. 
Gardner  bought  the  land  at  the  corner  of  the 
Fenway  and  Worthington  Street.  In  the  same 
year,  she  bought  her  famous  Chigi  Botticelli 
and  Fra  Angelico's  "Death  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin."  The  foundations  of  Fenway 
Court  were  laid  in  June.  When  she  arrived 
at  the  building  site  on  this  momentous  oc- 
casion, she  saw  at  her  feet  as  she  got  out  of 
her  carriage  a  four-leaf  clover,  the  only  one 
she  ever  found ;  it  is  preserved  in  a  crystal 
locket  in  the  museum.  While  the  Court  was 
being  built,  Mrs.  Gardner  was  occupied  abroad, 
collecting  things  for  her  new  house.  In  her 
mind's  eye,  she  had  so  clear  an  image  of  the 
house  that  she  said  she  knew  exactly  where 
each  thing  she  bought  was  to  go.  Dorigo  in 
Venice  did  the  staircase,  and  in  Florence  she 
purchased  her  best  piece  of  iron-work,  a  con- 
vent grill.  While  in  Paris,  she  worried  Mon- 
sieur Robert  by  insisting  that  he  send  from  the 
secure  custody  of  his  store-rooms  some  of  her 
most  valuable  paintings  to  adorn  her  hotel 
apartment. 

A  Mantegna  and  a  Schongauer  Madonna 
were  secured  in  the  fall.  In  1900,  she  acquired 
a  panel  by  Giotto,  a  Pieta  by  Raphael  painted 
in  1505  as  part  of  the  altar-piece  of  San  An- 
tonio, Perugia,  and  a  landscape  by  Rubens. 
After  1900,  masterpieces  were  added  one  by 
one,  but  the  record  of  the  previous  four  years 
was  never  equaled. 

Elisabeth  Leland 


as  the  prow  of  a  silently  moving  police  boat  cuts 
through  the  waters.  An  occasional  siren  breaks 
the  spell  of  a  watchful  silence.  Guttural  foreign 
voices  shout  from  neighboring  fishing  smacks. 
Muted  radios  send  forth  news  flashes  or  soft  music 
to  vibrate  through  the  blackness.  The  odor  of 
fish,  fresh  or  rotting,  fills  the  nostrils  of  people  on 
the  wharves.  The  inky  hulk  of  a  fruiter  projects 
beyond  the  pilings  nearby.  A  discarded  steamer 
that  once  ran  to  Provincetown  has  been  converted 
into  a  dance  pavilion,  and  shadowy  forms  glide 
rhythmically  to  and  fro  on  the  afterdeck.  The 
planks  of  the  docks  are  slippery  with  scales  under- 
foot. An  occasional  sculpin  flaps  helplessly  about 
in  his  search  for  the  sea  water  necessary  to  life. 
Down  the  harbor  is  a  famous  old  fourmaster,  now 
a  popular  dine-and-dance  place.  Back  from  all 
the  peace  and  stillness  runs  the  "El."  It  thunders 
by  dilapidated  tenements  and  artist's  garrets  aris- 
tocratically garbed.  Luxurious  cars  glide  to  the 
water's  edge,  stopping  for  a  breath  of  tangy  salt 
breeze,  then  moving  back  to  the  confines  of  dark- 
ened business  streets  that  lead  them  to  the  city's 
heart.  A  watchman  strolls  warily  about, — his  the 
duty  to  keep  everyone  moving.  The  romance  of 
the  place  appeals  greatly  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Boston's  wharf  section  is  mysterious  and 
alluring  day  and  night. 

Isabel  Wyatt 


WATERFRONT  WHIMSY 

Lights  for  port  and  starboard  gleam  softly 
through  the  quivering  darkness.  Here  and  there 
a  spotlight  picks  out  the  oily  crest  of  a  black  wave, 


FANEUIL  HALL 

Saturday  night  in  the  market  district  is  a  lively 
place.  The  streets  are  milling  with  people,  who 
pick  their  way  between  the  pushcarts  and  wagons 
which  are  overflowing  with  produce  of  all  kinds. 
Open  air  stands  are  strung  with  lights,  that  the 
mounds  of  golden  oranges  and  boxes  of  shiny  ap- 
ples may  be  shown  off  to  their  best  advantage. 
Green  and  white  cauliflower  are  piled  to  contrast 
with  flaming  tomatoes.  Raucous  voices  shrill  ex- 
citedly above  the  general  hubbub  of  voices  that 
are  bargaining  for  their  Sunday  dinners. 

Inside  historic  old  Faneuil  Hall  you  see  great 
hulks  of  beef  hanging  in  the  stalls.  The  atmos- 
phere is  that  of  a  huge  butcher  shop — the  smell 
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that  of  raw  meat  and  sawdust.  Flowers,  too,  are 
sold  in  the  hall,  but  their  odor  stands  as  much 
chance  of  recognition  as  a  violet  at  a  rodeo. 

The  crowd  is  a  motley  one.  Gesticulating  for- 
eigners rub  elbows  with  well  dressed,  quiet  men 
who  are  buying  the  Statler's  or  Copley's  weekly 
store  of  fruit.  Sailors  on  shore  leave  lounge 
around  looking  for  excitement.  And  harried, 
bundle-ladened  husbands  follow  their  intent  gimlet- 
eyed  wives  dispiritedly. 

Barbara  Fowler 


debutantes  and  their  worried  mothers — the  Har- 
vard Undergraduate ! 

Countessa  Wood 


"10,000  MEN  OF  HARVARD" 

The  feet  he  pulls  unwillingly  along  the  historic 
paths  are  encased  in  a  shapeless  mass  of  once- 
white  leather,  now  the  ripe  gray  of  hard  use. 
Socks  which  may  or  may  not  be  whole  and  clean 
dangle  limply  over  shoe-tops.  Perish  the  thought 
of  garters  !  The  pantaloons  (they  sag  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  ankle  joint)  one  would  surmise  to  be  gray. 
They  were  last  cleaned  and  pressed  the  summer 
before  his  third  year  of  prep,  and  are  held  up 
either  precariously  by  their  own  buttons  or  pre- 
cautiously  by  both  battered  belt  and  lifeless  braces. 
The  shirt  is  violent  in  pattern  and  with  a  soft,  no, 
shapeless  collar  from  which  sidles  forth  a  frayed 
tie  in  the  most  colorful  of  bad  taste.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a  faded,  stretched  green  sweater  over  this 
shirt,  but,  more  likely,  a  reddish  Harris  tweed 
jacket,  with  baggy  elbows  and  a  bi-swing  back. 

The  brain  cells  are  elegantly  emphasized  by  a 
crew  cut  that  gives  startling  proof  to  Darwin's 
theories  in  its  effect  upon  the  cranium.  This 
whole  modish  outfit  is  nattily  topped  off  by  a  mis- 
shapen, reversible  tweed  and  gabardine  raincoat 
that  might  have  been  Fido's  nightly  resting  place 
for  several  seasons  past.  This  garment  is  worn 
continually  in  any  temperature  below  100°  F.  But 
the  crowning  glory  of  a  Harvard  undergraduate 
garbed  in  this  collegiate  sine  qua  non  is  the  pro- 
verbial surprised  expression  (abetted  by  the  unique 
hair-trim).  It  is  a  superior,  obviously  bored  glare 
of  rapidly  approaching  vacancy.  However,  the 
men  sketched  in  this  portrait  are  not  guests  at 
State  Institutions,  but  Heaven's  gift  to  the  Boston 


MEMORIAL  DRIVE 

The  river  sparkles  in  the  warm,  afternoon  sun. 
Cars  hum  by  in  a  busy,  ceaseless  stream,  aero- 
planes zoom  overhead,  and  college  boys,  out  for  a 
walk,  shade  their  eyes  to  watch  the  planes  grow 
into  a  speck  in  the  blue  sky.  Nursemaids,  chat- 
ting among  themselves,  leisurely  stroll  along  the 
embankment,  pushing  baby  carriages.  On  the 
river  small,  white  sailed  dinghies  tack  to  and  fro. 
Spring  has  come  to  Memorial  Drive  ! 

The  Drive  is  lined  with  buildings  as  far  as  one 
can  see  along  the  river.  There  are  the  red-and- 
white  Harvard  dormitories,  windows  open  to  gulp 
in  the  warm,  sweet  air.  There  are  Tech  fraternity 
houses,  ivy  covered,  with  boys  playing  catch  in  the 
yards,  and  there  is  the  severely  beautiful  Tech- 
nology administration  building,  the  grounds  over- 
run by  boys  hurrying  to  classes.  One  often  smells 
the  combined  odor  of  chocolate  and  soap  that  emits 
from  factories  screened  from  the  river  by  these 
same  buildings. 

As  evening  falls,  purple  shadows  lengthen  into 
dusk,  and  the  severe  architectual  outlines  seem 
veiled  and  softened.  Street  lights  come  on,  and 
are  reflected  as  fairy  balloons  in  the  black  river. 
Cars  whizz  by  less  frequently.  Technology  and 
Harvard  feed  their  hungry  fledglings. 

Barbara  Fowler 


COPLEY   SQUARE 

"Can  you  meet  me  at  Copley  Square?"  I  asked 
an  out-of-town  friend  who  had  been  studying  all 
winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

"Copley  Square  ?  Where's  that  ?" 

This  just  left  me  breathless.  Lovely  old  Copley 
Square,  where,  just  by  looking  at  the  flower  ven- 
dor or  the  policeman,  one  would  automatically 
think  "Boston" ;  where  the  bells  in  the  neigh- 
boring churches  seem  to  be  singing  its  praises; 
and  the  blasting  horns  of  the  scurrying  taxicabs 
sound  a  bit  mellower. 
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And  truly,  the  life  of  the  real  Bostonian — the 
student,  the  artist,  the  writer,  the  churchgoer,  the 
society  leader — rotates  around  this  husy  square. 
Driving  east  toward  Boston  on  Huntington  Ave- 
nue, one  can  see  the  proud,  stern  towers  of  Trin- 
ity Church.  Drawing  nearer,  the  graceful  pillars 
and  arches  decorated  with  gargoyles  in  high  relief 
become  apparent,  and  standing  before  this,  Phil- 
lip Brooks's  church,  one  realizes  that  it  is  one  of 
Boston's  greatest. 

On  Dartmouth  Street,  the  west  side,  facing 
Trinity  over  a  corner  of  the  triangular  park,  is  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  a  large,  square,  gray  stone 
building  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
On  either  side  of  the  decorative  bronze  doors  are 
two  massive  figures,  seated,  clothed  in  draped 
mantles  and  gazing  at  each  other  across  the  wide 
stone  steps.  These  figures,  also  of  bronze,  repre- 
sent Science  and  Art.  Plundreds  of  people  pass  by 
the  library  every  day,  but  do  they  ever  stop  to 
glance  at  these  dignified,  majestic  images? 

It  is  a  late  winter  night.  Snow  flakes  are  falling 
rapidly,  but  cars  are  constantly  drawing  up  before 
the  great  building  on  the  south  of  the  square. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  gaiety  in  the  air,  and  some  of 
Boston's  younger  set  are  arriving  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  to  spend  part  of  the  evening  in  the  Sheraton 
Room.  Lights  from  the  main  dining  room  shine 
out  through  Venetian  blinds,  and  the  wind  whistles 
around  the  steeple  of  Trinity  Church,  hurrying  the 
late  comers. 

In  the  spring,  near  the  little  arched  gateway  to 
the  New  Old  South  Church,  on  the  north  west 
corner  of  the  square,  a  smiling  old  man  sits  and 
arranges  his  flowers.  In  baskets  beside  him,  fair- 
ly shouting  of  robins  and  budding  willows,  are 
dark  purple  clusters  of  English  violets,  and  dainty 
pink  and  white  bouquets  of  arbutus, — the  first 
Mayflowers,  while  bunches  of  jolly  yellow  daffo- 
dils wrapped  in  white  tissue  paper  brighten  one 
of  the  reddish  brown  pillars. 

Just  beyond  the  church  on  Dartmouth  Street  is 
the  Boston  Art  Club,  and  on  Boylston  Street, 
facing  the  Copley-Plaza,  is  a  row  of  elite  shops. 
There  Madame  may  buy  a  complete  outfit  from  a 
suit  of  imported  tweed  to  a  sleek  Parisian  evening- 


gown.     If  she  so  wishes,  she  may  visit  the  ex- 
hibits in  the  art  galleries  upstairs. 

At  this  season  the  grass  on  the  large  triangle 
in  the  square  is  always  velvety  and  green,  and  the 
round  set  garden  plots  in  each  corner  are  usually 
quite  attractive  with  their  symmetrical  designs. 
But  one  thing  is  missing — a  very  great  thing,  too, 
which  could  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  this  well- 
known  place.  I  refer  to  Cyrus  Dallin's  "Paul  Re- 
vere," a  very  impressive  and  powerful  statue  of 
the  rider  reining  in  his  horse  to  warn  a  sleeping 
village  of  the  coming  of  the  British.  Many  times 
plans  have  been  made  to  make  ready  this  statue, 
but  every  time  controversies  have  arisen,  and  the 
plans  been  dropped.  Why  must  Boston  be  deprived 
of  this  great  work  of  art? 

All  year  round,  from  morning  till  night,  crowds 
of  people  surge  through  Copley  Square.  Year  in, 
year  out,  through  snow  and  rain,  sunshine  and 
heat,  the  two  silent  figures  guard  the  library, 
while  from  across  the  square  the  gargoyles  end- 
lessly grin  from  the  towers  of  Trinity. 

Laura  Lindsay  Huegle 


THE  STATE  HOUSE 

The  noble  structure  rising  high  on  Beacon  Hill 
and  lifting  its  great  dome  to  the  sky  is  the  Boston 
State  House,  an  inspiration  to  the  surrounding 
towns  in  every  direction.  The  original  designer 
of  the  Massachusetts  capitol,  erected  on  two  acres 
of  land  called  "the  Governor's  pasture,"  was  a 
great  architect  named  Bullfinch,  who  later  was 
called  upon  to  erect  the  nation's  capitol  in  Wash- 
ington. He  used  a  single  and  double  colonnade  of 
pillars  to  great  advantage  on  the  front  and  sides, 
over  which  he  built  a  temple-like  pediment,  and 
on  top  of  it  all,  the  great  dome.  This  dome  was 
previously  done  in  true  gold  leaf,  but  recently  it 
has  been  replaced  by  a  coat  of  gilt  paint. 

Inside,  the  beautiful  room  in  the  center,  origin- 
ally the  "House  of  Representatives,"  still  shows 
signs  of  the  olden  days.  The  four  niched  corners 
used  to  contain  huge  fireplaces  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  the  great  room,  and  the  candelabrum 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  originally  held  candles, 
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one  for  each  member  to  take  to  his  chair  and  read 
by  on  dark  days. 

The  great  staircase,  with  its  unique  balustrades, 
as  well  as  the  smaller  staircases  in  the  old  part  of 
the  building,  show  great  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
design.  Throughout  the  State  House,  good  taste 
reigns.  The  walls  are  of  white  pine  and  all  the 
old  rooms  are  done  in  white  to  bring  out  the  fine 
points  in  architecture. 

In  the  new  part  of  the  building  is  the  State  Li- 
brary, containing  priceless  relics  of  the  past,  in- 
cluding Governor  Bradford's  personal  diary  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  the  sacred  codfish,  and 
the  old  battle  flags. 

The  Boston  State  House  is  certainly  worth  vis- 
iting, from  every  historical  and  artistic  point  of 
view. 

Ruth  Fulton 

The  State  House  dome  can  be  seen  for  miles 
around ;  and  when  its  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  electric  lights  are  turned  on  at  night, 
it  is  truly  an  impressive  display.  The  building  is 
old  enough  to  have  a  historic  interest,  too,  for  the 
cornerstone  was  laid  on  July  4,  1795.  The  part 
of  the  State  House  that  I  like  best  contains  the 
battle  flags  and  war  paintings  commemorating  the 
death  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War.  There  is 
one  particularly  interesting  painting  of  Grant  and 
Lee  signing  the  peace  treaty  at  Gettysburg. 

Shirley  Hanson 


never  will  possess.  Wide-eyed  students  breath- 
lessly await  the  lifting  from  earth  to  sky  of  the 
machine  and  its  occupants.  In  the  heart  of 
many  are  envy  and  an  ambition  to  fly  or  be  flown. 
In  the  offices  telephones  ring  incessantly.  Execu- 
tives dash  to  and  fro.  There  is  much  conferring 
about  accommodations  and  rates.  Somewhere  a 
baby  squalls — frightened  by  unaccustomed  noises. 
Directions  and  greetings  are  shouted  back  and 
forth  through  the  buildings.  Courteous  attend- 
ants answer  unending  stupid  questions,  and  at  the 
same  time  shoo  bothersome  little  urchins  gently 
out  the  doors.  A  stentorian  voice  bawls  out, 
"Seven  o'clock  plane  now  leaving  for  New  York. 
Five  minutes."  Quiet  slowly  descends  when  the 
plane  has  left,  and  the  East  Boston  Airport  staff 
keep  up  their  never  ending  watch  over  New  Eng- 
land's skyways. 

Isabel  Wyatt 


THREE   POINT   LANDING 

Powerful  motors  whir  and  roar.  Blue-overalled 
mechanics  rush  about  busily.  Oil  cans  and 
wrenches  are  flourished  in  expert  hands.  Business 
men  step  aboard  the  three  o'clock  with  briefcases 
under  one  arm,  a  paper  under  the  other.  Women 
dressed  in  orchids  bustle  about,  bidding  fond 
adieus  to  husbands  and  friends.  Pilots  confer 
hastily  over  charts  and  route-maps.  Last  minute 
arrivals  jump  from  cars  and  taxis.  People  stand 
in  the  fenced  enclosures  to  see  the  plane  take  off. 
Uninterested  groups  wander  aimlessly  about  pre- 
tending a  knowledge  of  technicalities  which  they 


BOSTON    SHOPPING    DISTRICT 

If  anyone  should  ask  me,  "What  do  you  visual- 
ize when  you  think  of  the  Boston  shopping  dis- 
trict ?"  I  would  say : 

The  corner  of  Washington  and  Summer  Streets 
a  few  days  before  Christmas.  An  icy,  penetrating 
wind  sweeps  around  the  corner  of  Filene's,  and 
hurls  itself  at  the  crowds  of  people  waiting  for  the 
lights  to  change.  Splendid,  self-assured  police 
horses,  their  masters  sitting  straight  in  their  sad- 
dles, try  to  edge  the  pushing  throng  out  of  the 
street ;  and  nearby,  from  the  shelter  of  a  doorway, 
can  be  heard  the  carols  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Up  Temple  Place  the  sleigh  bells  of  Jay's  ring 
incessantly,  and  the  Crawford  Hollidge  windows 
display  little  crown  shaped  bottles  of  Matchabelli 
perfume  wrapped  like  snowballs.  Steam's  base- 
ment toy  shop  is  crowded  with  huggable  teddy 
bears  and  baby  dolls  in  cradles,  and  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  the  creche,  lit  only  by  the  star,  breathes 
a  true  note  of  Christmas. 

But  winter,  as  joyous  and  cozy  as  it  is  in  this 
old  city,  is  not  the  time  to  see  Boston  at  its  best. 
Late  spring  or  early  summer  is  truly  Boston's 
season.     For  then  the  trees  on  the  Common  are 
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budding,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  no  longer  a 
tense  feeling  of  excitement  which  comes  with  zero 
weather,  but  a  restful  happiness  which  sings  of 
balmy  breezes  rippling  the  frog  pond.  Even 
the  famous  Christopher  Wren  steeple  on  the  Park 
Street  church  seems  more  graceful. 

On  such  days  everyone  wants  to  shop  on  Trem- 
ont  Street,  where  just  across  from  the  stores 
stretches  the  old  Common.  If  you  are  choosing 
one  of  Chandler's  little  Parisian  hats,  you  can 
gaze  across  the  Common  to  your  heart's  content, 
getting  a  fine  view  of  Beacon  Hill  and  the  State 
House  while  you  wonder  if  $35  is  really  too  much 
for  this  "adorable  creation." 

And  speaking  of  hats,  I  might  describe  one  that 
I  saw  in  Crawford  Hollidge's  the  other  day,  at  the 
same  time  giving  an  idea  of  the  prices  in  this 
very  select  store.  It  was  a  black  straw ;  at  the 
back  of  its  wide  brim  was  a  large  pink  rose  out  of 
which  sprang  what  seemed  to  be  a  three-inch 
green  pipe  cleaner,  on  which  was  resting  a  yellow 
butterfly.  Only  $40,  and  what  this  little  model 
could  do  for  your  spring  outfit  (and  your  pocket- 
book)  !  But  Crawford  Hollidge's  is  the  place  to 
get  very  beautifully  made  handkerchiefs,  if  $40 
hats  are  not  to  your  liking. 

Jay's  is  in  the  same  class  with  Crawford  Hol- 
lidge's. Anyone  buying  an  outfit  there  appears 
to  have  just  walked  out  of  the  pages  of  Vogue,  and 
certainly  feels  that  way.  Just  a  step  down  Tem- 
ple Place  from  Jay's  is  Whitney's,  the  old-time 
linen  store  which  now  boasts  not  only  of  its  fine 
linens,  but  of  its  India  prints,  oriental  kimonos, 
imported  soaps,  and  perfumes. 

Not  only  old-timers  buy  their  hats  at  Wethern's 
Millinery,  next  door  to  Whitney's.  Of  course 
"everyone  who  is  anyone"  buys  shoes  at  Thayer 
McNeil's  farther  down  the  line. 

If  you  ever  notice  a  crowd  looking  in  the  win- 
dows of  a  large  jewelry  store  on  West  Street,  you 
will  know  that  they  are  admiring  the  artistic  dis- 
play of  diamonds,  silver  bowls,  jade  lamps,  or 
figurines  at  Bigelow  Kennard's. 

Jordan  Marsh's,  the  fine  old  reliable  department 
store,  Filene's,  up-to-the  minute  fashion  center, 
with  its  pleasant  restaurant  and  Salad  Bowl  on  the 


top  floor,  Schrafft's  with  its  delicious  candy  and 
luncheons,  the  modern  movie  houses,  and  the 
numerous  and  necessary  "Five  and  Ten's"  are  all 
compressed  in  a  short  block  or  two.  Narrow 
Bromfield  Street  has  fascinating  art,  book,  card 
and  pet  shops. 

One  time  long  ago,  Boston's  shopping  district 
was  so  compact  that  if  anyone  said,  "I'm  going  in 
town,"  he  would  mean  that  he  was  going  to  a 
district  composed  of  about  four  or  five  city  blocks 
bordering  on  Washington  and  Tremont  Streets. 
Now  "in  town"  can  be  anywhere  between  Filene's 
and  Copley  Square. 

The  benches  along  the  shaded  paths  of  the 
Common  are  a  great  resting  place  for  weary  shop- 
pers, and  children  delight  in  feeding  peanuts  to 
the  pigeons,  who  flock  around  them  at  the  first 
sign  of  a  peanut  bag.  But  many  people  prefer  the 
Public  Garden.  There  the  symmetrical  gardens, 
the  noble  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  the 
swan  boats  in  the  miniature  lake,  and  the  real 
swans,  are  quite  a  contrast  to  the  cement  walks, 
the  Parkman  band  stand,  little  "North  Enders" 
splashing  in  the  frog  pond,  and  the  lowly  pigeons 
of  the  Common. 

South  of  Public  Garden  are  the  gown  "shoppes" 
of  Boston, — Peck  and  Peck  of  Arlington  Street, 
handy  to  the  Ritz  where  m'lady  dines  after  up- 
toWn  shopping,  Chez  Madelaane,  Ruby's,  and 
Sporting  Tailors  of  Newbury  Street  draw  "oh's" 
and  "ah's"  from  many  a  young  maiden's  lips,  and 
happy  is  the  girl  who  can  afford  to  buy  her  clothes 
in  these  most  elite  centers. 

Yamanaka's,  the  store  of  beautiful  Japanese  art 
treasures,  Shreve,  Crump  and  Low's,  the  best 
jewelry  store  in  the  city,  and  Carbone's,  the  mecca 
of  one  who  loves  flowers,  tiny  Florentine  figurines, 
ceramics,  beautiful  table  decorations,  and  antiques, 
all  on  Boylston  Street,  are  worth  a  whole  day  of 
anyone's  time. 

But  after  all,  whether  you  buy  your  Christmas 
gifts  or  spring  outfit  in  a  store  overlooking  the 
Common,  or  in  Filene's  bargain  basement,  whether 
you  have  a  large  bank  account  or  a  limited  al- 
lowance, if  you  wish  to  get  the  nicest  things  in  the 
nicest  way,  shop  in  Boston. 

Laura  Lindsay  Huegle 
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BOSTON  COMMON 

Rushing  automobiles,  overcrowded  subway  en- 
trances, screeching  whistles,  tall  buildings,  all  lend 
confusion  to  the  atmosphere  surrounding  Boston 
Common.  Here  in  the  whole  mad  city  is  a  haven 
of  refuge  for  those  who  seek  peace.  Forming  all 
sorts  of  geometrical  patterns  are  the  broad  cement 
walks  flanked  on  all  sides  with  huge,  protecting 
trees.  Pigeons  walk  fearlessly  about,  chattering 
to  themselves,  and  graciously  accepting  the  pea- 
nuts which  are  thrown  to  them.  Italian  peanut 
vendors  idle  about  the  entrances,  seeming  not  to 
care  whether  they  make  any  profit  or  not.  Their 
deep,  melodious  voices  fill  the  air  with  the  plain- 
tive songs  of  their  native  land.  Insolent  photo- 
graphers literally  swarm  the  place  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  few  more  dimes.  Dainty  little  flower 
girls  try  in  their  charming  manner  to  dispose  of 
their  wares.  All  are  followed  by  members  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  who  jingle  their  bells  in  order  to 
attract  attention.  Tramps  in  ragged,  patched 
clothes  lie  in  slumping  fashion  on  the  benches. 
Well  dressed  society  girls  with  French  poodles  on 
expensive  leashes  walk  about  aloofly.  Nursemaids 
vainly  attempt  to  keep  their  mischievous  charges 
from  bellowing.  Timid  little  country  girls  read 
books  trying  to  appear  sophisticated  in  this  urban 
atmosphere.  Husky  Irish  cops,  good  nature  writ- 
ten all  over  their  red  smiling  faces,  twirl  their 
billies  on  leather  straps. 

Janice  Marr 


There  are  several  statues  in  the  Garden,  among 
them  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  Washington, 
one  of  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  noted 
preacher,  and  one  to  Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton, 
the  discoverer  of  ether.  The  man  who  sculptured 
the  statue  of  Washington  on  his  horse  committed 
suicide  when  he  later  learned  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  put  a  tongue  in  the  horse. 

In  the  center  of  the  garden  is  a  large  pond, 
spanned  by  a  bridge  forming  a  vantage  point  from 
which  one  may  view  the  swan  boats  as  they  tour 
the  pond,  and  circle  the  rock  garden  at  one  end, 
and  where  willow  trees  gracefully  bend  their 
branches  over  the  water.  The  bridge,  when  illu- 
minated at  night,  presents  a  delightful  spectacle 
with  the  lights  reflected  in  the  water  below. 

A  number  of  fountain  pools,  displaying  vari- 
colored pond  lilies,  among  which  varieties  of  gold 
fish  dart  gracefully,  are  especially  enjoyed  by  the 
younger  generation. 

About  seventy-five  years  ago  water  flowed  over 
the  entire  space  forming  the  garden  as  far  as 
Charles  Street.  But  when  the  Back  Bay  was 
filled  in,  this  spot  was  reserved  for  a  garden,  and  is 
protected  by  law  to  insure  its  permanency. 

The  garden  may  be  reached  by  car  from  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  or  by  subway  to  Arlington  Street, 
and  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Evelyn  Towle 


THE  PUBLIC  GARDENS 

One  of  the  principal  places  of  interest  in  Bos- 
ton is  the  Public  Garden.  It  is  an  oasis  of  beauty 
where  one  may  walk  along  the  flower-bordered 
paths,  or  rest  under  the  sheltering  trees  and  en- 
joy the  beautiful  scenery. 

From  spring  to  autumn  one  may  always  find 
seasonal  flowers  in  bloom.  Lovely  beds  of  vari- 
colored tulips,  mingled  with  pansies  and  daisies, 
are  the  first  to  appear,  and  lend  their  cheerful 
beauty  to  the  scene. 

Each  year  a  symbolic  emblem  is  carefully  ar- 
ranged with  low-growing  plants  in  appropriate 
colors. 


WILLIAMS    COURT 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  business  life  of  Boston 
between  Washington  Street  and  Court  Square  is 
a  dark  and  narrow  passageway  known  as  Wil- 
liams Court.  The  little  passageway  looks  rather 
forbidding,  and  I  imagine  few  people  venture  there 
intentionally.  I  wonder  if  all  those  who  have  been 
there,  have  noticed  the  carving  of  a  hand  grasping 
a  bell,  with  the  date  A.  D.  1795  underneath  it 
The  carving  is  above  a  taproom.  This  unique 
work  of  art  is  of  considerable  interest  to  Boston- 
ians  because  of  its  connection  with  James  Wilson, 
Boston's  old  town-crier,  who,  it  is  said,  was  bet- 
ter known  among  men,  women  and  children  than 
any  other  person.  Wilson  was  the  typical  town- 
crier — thick  set,  red  faced,  with  keen  eyes  and  a 
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powerful  voice.  Never  was  a  man  better  fitted 
for  his  calling.  His  custom  was  to  appear  on  the 
streets,  and  ring  the  bell  three  times  to  call  atten- 
tion. Then  after  putting  his  bell  under  his  arm, 
he  would  produce  an  important  looking  paper  and 
announce  with  great  solemnity  that  Joe  Green's 
cow  was  lost,  or  occasionally  he  would  cry  out 
"Child  lost !"  and  would  continue  with  the  young- 
ster's description. 

His  office  was  in  the  basement  of  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  which  looked  out  over  what  is  now 
Congress  Square.  His  sign  on  the  door  was  iden- 
tical to  the  bell  that  he  carried  for  so  many  years. 

Museums,  hotels,  parks,  public  halls,  and  large 
department  stores  all  add  to  the  greatness  of  Bos- 
ton, but  it  is  little  things  like  this  old  carving  of 
the  hand  grasping  the  old  bell,  that  in  a  way  tells 
a  story,  and  shows  a  part  of  the  original  Boston. 

Mary  Alves 


"STEP  RIGHT  THIS  WAY,  FOLKS!" 

"Right  this  way,  folks.  Step  right  this  way!" 
The  loud  voice  of  the  barker  carries  through  the 
crowd.  The  sound  is  harsh,  and  his  smoke-torn 
throat  makes  his  voice  break  now  and  then.  "Tiny 
Tina,"  the  world's  fattest  little  lady  is  right  inside. 
Only  five  cents  to  see  all  of  her  350  pounds.  The 
crowd  is  enthralled.  Voices  shrill  out  in  wonder- 
ment, and  the  sound  of  scraping  feet  is  heard 
as  they  file  slowly  by  the  ticket  window.  Hun- 
dreds of  cars  pass  haltingly  by.  Horns  blast  out 
under  the  hands  of  impatient  drivers.  A  dance 
band  blares  through  a  pavilion's  flimsy  walls.  The 
sands  of  the  beach  below  are  crowded  with  milling 
children.  A  scream  rings  out,  as  a  wave,  more 
daring  than  its  fellows,  dampens  a  shoe  here  and 
there.  A  pop-corn  machine  whirs  away ;  its  flame 
shedding  an  eerie  flow  on  passing  faces.  A  be- 
wildered child  cries  for  its  parents,  who  lost  it  in 
the  mob.  A  group  of  college  men  and  girls  pass 
by.  Their  modulated  tones  are  drowned  out  by 
the  eternal  cries  of  the  barker.  "Right  this  way, 
folks.  See  the  freaks.  Only  five  cents,  and 
they're  all  the  genuine  article !"  Revere  Beach 
lives  on. 

Isabel  Wyatt 


FORT  POINT  CHANNEL 

To  the  westward,  the  hazy  light  of  the  feeble 
spring  sun  still  outlines  the  dingy  skyline  of  Bos- 
ton and  East  Boston  on  the  opposite  side  of  Boston 
Harbor.  Thick  purple-blue  twilight  has  already 
fallen  on  the  harbor  channel  as  it  runs  eastward 
into  Massachusetts  Bay,  past  the  squat  bulk  of 
P'ort  Independence,  at  the  end  of  the  rows  of 
yellow  lights  marking  the  Castle  Island  causeway. 
To  port  rises  the  sandy  bluff  of  Governor's  Is- 
land. 

The  gaunt  black  skeletons  of  signal  towers  firm- 
ly rooted  in  the  wastes  of  marshland,  outlined  by 
winking  red  lights,  brood  over  the  channel  now 
cobalt  in  the  fading  light.  Choppy  waves  thud 
wetly  and  rhythmically  against  the  barnacle-cov- 
ered timber  bulkhead  that  protects  the  sandy 
filled-in  land  from  the  onslaught  of  the  sea.  Thin 
fragrant  sea  spray  rises  over  the  projecting  pier  of 
the  Boston  Army  Supply  Base. 

Dingy,  inbound  fishing  boats  steam  up  the  chan- 
nel. The  faint  echo  of  their  chugging,  wheezing 
engines  fills  the  still  air  long  after  the  boats  have 
disappeared  into  the  inner  harbor.  A  rusty  tank- 
er slides  in  from  the  sea,  wearily  making  for 
port,  escorted  by  a  flock  of  scolding  gulls,  crying 
weirdly  as  they  flash  and  swoop  through  the 
tanker's  rigging. 

A  long-drawn  agonized  whistle  sounds  from  an 
invisible  dock.  Presently  the  New  York  boat 
slips  by,  an  indistinct  jeweled  mass  in  the  dark. 
Another  hoarse  whistle,  and  she  is  lost  to  sight, 
leaving  only  the  black  heaving  water  of  the  chan- 
nel. 

Elizabeth  Leland 


FOG 

The  scattered  group  of  men  on  the  dock  over- 
looking the  harbor  channel  was  silent;  each  man 
was  intent  on  fishing.  Occasionally  the  shrill 
whine  of  a  line  being  cast  broke  the  stillness. 

A  dull,  hoarse  whistle  materialized  out  of  the 
steely  gloom;  then  the  sleek  gray  form  of  a  coast 
guard  patrol  boat  appeared,  almost  invisible 
against    the    tone    of    sea    and    atmosphere,    and 
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wreathed  in  shifting,  curling  mist.     There  was  a 
hail  from  on  board. 

"Ahoy,  there !  Did  you  chaps  see  Joe  Ander- 
sen's catboat  go  by,  headed  seaward,  before  the 
fog  rolled  in?  Said  he  rented  it  a  coupl'a  hours 
ago,  and  the  people  haven't  come  back  to  port. 
Some  crazy  summer  folks  ....  right  in  the  main 
shipping  channel  ....  didn't  watch  storm  warn- 
ings ....  searching  parties  out."  His  voice  was 
muffled  by  the  fog.  There  was  a  moment  of  si- 
lence, punctuated  by  the  purring  grunts  of  the 
patrol  boat's  idling  engine. 

Then  one  of  the  fishermen  spoke:  "Naw,  we 
ain't  seen  no  catboat — not  in  this  fog  nore  afore  it 
come  in."  The  patrol  boat  snorted,  shuddered 
and  panted  away  into  the  writhing  twisting  clouds 
of  mist. 

The  little  group  on  the  deck  stopped  casting 
lines,  and  gathered  together  at  the  end  of  the 
dock.  They  peered  futilely  in  the  direction  that 
the  patrol  boat  had  taken.  A  little  later,  the  group 
broke  up,  and  the  men  began  to  drift  away  home- 
ward, black  splotches  in  the  luminous  mist.  A 
lone  figure  remained  on  the  dock,  shivering  in  the 
penetrating  dampness. 

He  started,  shouted,  "Hey  the  patrol  boat's 
back  again !"  Figures  rushed  on  to  the  dock.  The 
gray  wraith  of  the  cutter  slid  by.  The  watchers 
on  the  dock  peered  anxiously  into  the  fog. 

The  thick  mists  parted  for  a  moment  disclosing 
a  brief  tableau :  a  white  catboat  bobbed  helplessly 
on  the  swells  under  the  keen  knife-edge  of  the 
cutter's  bow ;  then  the  mist  closed  in  again.  There 
was  a  shout,  a  dull  crackling,  a  grinding,  then  all 
was  still  again.  A  fog  horn  far  out  to  sea  began 
its  mournful  dirge. 

Elizabeth  Leland 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  FAMILY 
BACKGROUND 

What,  after  all,  is  family  background  ?  Certain- 
ly it  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  money, 
nor  has  it  any  relation  to  those  amazing  groups 
who,  both  in  England  and  America,  amassed  sud- 
den wealth  during  the  war,  and  whose  spoiled 
offspring  emanate  a  nouveau-riche  glare.  Too 
much  of  this  world's  goods,  administered  in  large 
doses  will  often  undermine  all  but  the  strongest 
characters,  family  or  no  family.  And  I  might  add, 
that  in  today's  America,  many  people  have  not 
much  besides  their  revered  family  traditions;  the 
last  five  years  have  snatched  the  rest. 

Family  background  is  more  a  matter  of  the 
spirit,  a  fact  especially  prominent  in  New  Eng- 
land where  it  is  often  what  men  live  by.  It  is 
that  intangible  something  which,  regardless  of 
money,  enables  people  to  have  an  example  to  up- 
hold. In  pride  of  forebears  there  is  a  challenge. 
We  of  New  England,  for  instance,  are  hardy 
stock.  Many  of  our  families  were  among  the  first 
to  come  to  this  country,  for  which  country  many 
of  them  died.  They  fought  with  few  weapons  be- 
sides determination  and  faith.  They  pushed  west- 
ward across  the  plains  in  covered  wagons.  They 
made  our  country  great,  wrote  its  name  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  That  is  the  family  back- 
ground of  so  many  of  us.  Haven't  we  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  them,  quite  apart  from  ourselves? 
That  same  pioneer  blood  is  in  our  veins.  Why 
should  it  not  help  us  ?  We  have  something  worthy 
of  emulation,  a  code  already  given  us.  No,  family 
background  is  a  distinct  advantage.  I  do  not  mean 
superficial  ostentatious  pride.  A  coat-of-arms  is 
more  than  a  decoration  for  stationery.  Men  have 
battled  valiantly  for  them,  and  they  can  be  an  in- 
spiration. 

The  person  who  is  bred  from  the  stock  of  doc- 
tors, soldiers,  stalwart  farmers  has  a  better  heri- 
tage of  character  than  he  who  rises  from  the  slums, 
from  forebears  without  stamina. 

Countessa   Wood 


The  above  article  was  written   in   answer   to   the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Dorothy  H.  Davis. 
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THE   DISADVANTAGES   OF   A   FAMILY 
BACKGROUND 

One  often  hears  people  speak  of  the  advantages 
of  a  fine  family  background,  and  what  it  can  do 
for  a  person.  I  would  not  minimize  these  advan- 
tages in  the  least;  doubtless  they  can  be  as  great 
as  people  say.  But  few  people  ever  stop  to  real- 
ize that  in  bestowing  upon  a  person  all  these  ad- 
vantages, they  are  depriving  him  of  the  chance 
to  obtain  them  for  himself,  of  something  to  strive 
for.  When  one  begins  at  the  top,  how  can  one 
rise?  Success  and  character  are  not  measured  by 
what  height  one  reaches,  but  by  how  far  one  goes 
from  what  he  started  with. 

Certainly  all  parents  should  strive  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  to  train  their  children  to  be  the 
sort  of  people  of  whom  they  can  be  proud.  Yet, 
take,  for  example,  two  boys. 

One,  born  of  as  fine  a  family  as  could  be  de- 
sired is  trained  to  be  a  man  of  character.  He  is 
a  thorough  gentleman  with  many  admirable  at- 
tributes instilled  into  him  by  his  family.  Anyone 
would  admit  that  he  is  a  splendid  person.  Yet 
why  over-praise  him  for  it  ?  The  virtue  is  his 
family's,  not  his.  He  is  what  they  have  made  him. 
It  would  be  an  odd  person  who  did  not  respond  to 
perfect  training. 

The  second  boy  comes  from  a  poor  family.  His 
father  has  been  in  jail ;  his  mother  is  dead.  He  has 
lived  in  the  slums  and  learned  crime  as  the  other 
boy  learned  football.  Today  he  is  not  exactly  what 
anyone  would  call  a  success,  but  he  is  honest, 
kind,  and  industrious,  due  to  nobody's  desire  but 
his  own.  He  is  certainly  still  inferior  to  the  other 
boy,  but  in  achievement  and  in  progress  of  his 
own  to  better  things  he  is  far  superior. 

If  anyone  were  given  his  choice  as  to  which  boy 
he  would  be,  he  would  doubtless  say  the  first.  For 
most  people  this  would  be  the  only  safe — not  to 
mention  easiest — choice ;  morals  that  are  taught 
are  better  than  none  at  all.  But  for  an  occasional 
person,  to  be  born  as  the  second  boy  might  give 
him  a  chance  to  prove  his  real  superiority.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  disadvantage  of  family  back- 
ground.    Which  are  the  more  important,  the  ad- 


GREAT  OAKS  FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS 

The  greatest  works  of  art,  the  most  complex 
scientific  theories  were  but  germs  of  ideas, 
fragments  of  dreams  at  the  outset.  I  shall 
not  elucidate  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  laws  of 
gravity,  the  result  of  cogitation  upon  the  fall 
of  an  apple;  nor  upon  the  experimental  curi- 
osity of  statesman  Benjamin  Franklin  who 
chained  electrical  power  with  a  kite;  nor  upon 
Pasteur's  rabies  serum — still  the  only  known 
preventive  of  that  dread,  fatal  saliva — which 
he  evolved  after  seeing  the  cruel  and  ignorant 
treatment  of  those  stricken.  Chance  and  a 
tiny  spark  of  an  idea  are  responsible  for  these 
miracles  of  science  of  yesterday.  Little  acorns 
are  also  responsible  for  the  great  projects  of 
contemporary  industry.  Henry  Ford  began 
his  meteoric  career  in  a  tiny  bicycle  shop  in 
Detroit.  Today  he  is  a  colossus  of  commerce. 
The  Woolworth  millions  were  amassed  from 
the  idea  of  a  small-town  progressive  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  store  where  no  article  ex- 
ceeded ten  cents.  Also  in  the  mechanical 
world,  engineers  have  drawn  such  edifices  as 
the  Oakland  Bridge  from  the  humble  begin- 
nings of  navigable  vines  above  a  torpid  jungle 
river.  These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  in 
commerce  and  in  science. 

The  arts  present  the  widest  range  of  mastery 
born  of  thought.  Great  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow ;  magnificent  cathedrals  from  an  arch- 
itect's sketch.  A  glory  on  canvas,  the  nucleus 
of  which  was  penciled  on  the  back  of  a  menu; 
the  great  symphony  that  rises  from  the  noise 
of  a  city ;  the  masterpiece  of  sheer  beauty  in 
poetry  that  grows  from  heartbreak — all  these 
are  great  oaks,  and  the  little  acorns  in  human 
minds  from  which  they  spring  are  the  stuff 
of  dreams,  and  of  man's  long  arduous  struggle 
from   the   darkness   and   the   dust   whence  he 


came. 


Countessa  Wood 


vantages  or  the  disadvantages,  is  in  my  opinion 
an  open  question. 

Dorothy  Hale  Davis 
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UNPOETIC  OUTBURST 

I    hope    that    there   will    never    be 

Another    person   just    like    me. 

It  would  be  quite  too  much  to  bear, 

If  people  thought  there'd  be  a  pair 

Of  Barbara  Fowlers,   smug  and  pert, 

Who  might  be  termed,  alas !   as   squirt. 

Two   souls   who   dared   to   thumb   their   nose 

At    mundane    life    and    humdrum    prose ; 

Who   said  of  Tennyson  and   Guest, 

"They    can't    be    blamed — they    did    their    best" ; 

Oh,   God,   I   know,   can  make  a  tree — 

But  if   He's  wise — no  more  like  me ! 

Barbara  Fowler 


A    CAPE    COD    CHARACTER 

Pat  lived  in  a  shanty  by  the  Oyster  Pond 
with  his  family  of  cats.  I  don't  think  he  ever 
had  less  than  twenty  cats  around  his  shanty. 
His  home — although  it  can  hardly  be  called 
that — was  two  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  bedroom- 
parlor,  the  whole  measuring  no  more  than  20 
feet  square.  On  the  front  porch  was  a  model 
of  a  windmill  in  which  the  cats  lived. 

I  have  never  been  down  by  Pat's  house  when 
he  wasn't  on  the  porch  in  an  old  rocker  with 
all  of  his  cats  around  him.  If  Pat  ate,  the  cats 
ate ;  but  if  Pat  didn't  eat,  the  cats  didn't.  He 
never  did  any  work;  but  when  he  got  hungry 
enough  he  would  take  clam-fork  and  pail  and 
dig  fifty  cents'  worth  of  clams.  The  cats  usu- 
ally dined  better  than  Pat,  because  they  were 
fed  fish  by  the  fishermen  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity. 

Once,  in  the  dim  past,  Pat  had  been  a  pros- 
perous fisherman  and  had  owned  a  motor 
launch  with  a  crew  of  four.  He  hadn't  always 
lived  alone  either ;  he  used  to  have  a  wife  in 
the  big  yellow  house  on  the  hill,  but  she  went 
to  Boston  and  never  came  back. 

Pat  was  growing  old.  He  wasn't  ever  seen 
downtown  by  the  post  office  after  the  evening 
mail  any  more.  He  and  his  ever  increasing 
family  of  cats  lived  by  themselves  on  the  shore, 
eating  clams  and  fish. 

Betty  Anne  Hewit 


ROOFS 

Some  day  while  you  are  taking  a  stroll  down 
a  street  lined  with  houses  ask  the  friend  with 
whom  you  are  walking,  "What  does  that  roof  sug- 
gest to  you?"  Of  course,  she  will  be  amazed  by 
such  a  question.  But  after  thinking  it  over  what 
will  her  answer  be?  To  most  people  a  roof 
means  only  the  top  of  a  house. 

Roofs  from  the  beginning  of  time  have  been  a 
symbol  of  protection  and  shelter.  Sometimes  this 
shelter  was  worth  bloodshed.  Cavemen  would 
fight  viciously  for  a  particular  cave,  because  it 
afforded  better  protection  against  the  foe.  Even 
in  prehistoric  days  they  realized  that  shelter  was 
necessary  to  keep  wind  and  rain  away.  They 
didn't  care  about  the  shape  or  size  of  the  roof, 
but  they  did  want  protection. 

People  became  more  civilized.  The  Egyptians 
had  flat  roofs.  Then  the  Greeks  improved  that 
style  by  having  their  roofs  slant  downward.  By 
doing  this  the  roof  became  not  only  more  dea> 
rative,  but  also  more  useful.  The  Greeks  laid 
down  the  fundamentals  of  architecture  in  those 
early  days.  Today  the  shape  of  the  roof  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  it  was  in  500  B.  C. 

When  the  pilgrims  landed  in  America  their 
first  job  was  to  build  roofs  for  the  protection  of 
their  womenfolk  and  children.  After  the  homes 
were  made  they  could  begin  to  till  the  land.  First, 
however,  it  was  necessary  for  shelter  to  be  set  up. 
Even  the  red  men  in  the  new  country  had  wig- 
wams which  served  as  roofs  for  these  uncivilized 
men. 

As  our  United  States  has  grown,  the  roofs 
have  ceased  to  be  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  house.  The  design  and  shape  of  our  houses 
have  now  increased  in  importance.  The  roof  re- 
mains the  same.  But  it  is  still  a  symbol  of  pro- 
tection ;  and  though  the  rain  and  sleet  beat  down- 
ward, our  roofs  still  keep  us  warm  and  cozy. 

So  when  you  ask  your  friend  "What  does  that 
roof  suggest  to  you?"  be  sure  she  thinks  long 
and  hard  before  answering  your  question. 

M.  Odbert 
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SPRING   SONG 

Oh,   lovely  war   that   makes   the   poppies   bloom 
A  brighter  crimson  than  has  been  their  wont 
For  several  years. 

Delightful  carnage  that  makes  beasts  of  men, 
It  is  so  nice  to  welcome  you  again. 

And  you,  oh  God  above,  were  kind  indeed 
When   you   gave   man   the   power   to   conceive 
And  work  for  love. 

But  kindest  were  you  when  you  let  him  think, 
That  he,  your  feeble  puppet,  might  invent 
This  exquisite,  this  pretty  little  game 
That  all  of  his  conceiving,   all  his   love 
Might  come  to  naught. 

Barbara  Fowler 


WARWARD  HO! 


Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  it  still  remains  a 
fact.  In  plain  blunt  Saxon,  we're  heading  for 
war  again.  How  do  you  like  it?  How  does  the 
prospect  of  having  your  husband,  your  brother, 
or  your  sweetheart  march  off  to  be  a  target  for 
the  enemy  strike  you?  Did  you  ever  stop  long 
enough  to  consider  it  from  this  angle — the  Lasell 
girl's  angle?  What  does  the  future  hold  for  the 
girls  of  Lasell — the  girls  anywhere,  for  that  mat- 
ter ?  What  inspiration  is  there  for  girls  to  marry 
with  the  inevitable,  eternal,  dreaded  shadow  of 
war  forever  on  the  horizon?  Why  should  girls 
struggle  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  household 
management  and  child  care  when  such  unbeliev- 
able reports  of  human  slaughter  come  to  us  from 
Spain  and  China?  Why  do  girls  go  to  colleges 
such  as  Lasell  to  prepare  to  take  over  household 
duties  and  the  raising  of  a  family  when  there  is 
always  war  around  the  corner  ?  Why  should  they 
raise  children  to  have  them  march  off  to  be  blown 
to  pieces  or  to  return  maimed  for  life? 

Alice  K.  Lockzvood 


ROBOT 

A  hundred  times  his  name  was  read : 

A  student  leader,  so  they  said, — 

Those  friends  who  turned  that  he  might  pass  with  frantic 

step. 
No  time  had  he  to  stop  and  chat, 
This  must  be  done  and  that — 
The  strings  of  college  politics  held  tight, 
He  danced  as  though  a  puppet  light 
Through  all  the  day  and  all  the  night. 
No  time  to  think  on  ways  of  men, 
No  time  to  help  his  soul  grow  deep, 
For  space  was  short  when  he  might  let  his  spirit  steep 
In  thought  within  himself. 

Don't  let  old  age  creep  unawares  to  find 
A  man  dissatisfied  with  life, 
Whose  cares  hang  heavy  on  a  heart  of  gall 
Because   he   had  no   time   to  stop  a   soul  from  growing 
small. 

Helen  Raymond 


FROM  VIENNA  TO  THE  ALPS 

After  spending  several  months  in  France,  we 
journeyed  to  Vienna  to  visit  friends  who  have  a 
beautiful  estate  outside  the  city.  Their  home  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  deer  park,  and  the  lovely 
animals  can  often  be  seen  standing  beside  the 
road. 

Mr.  Munick  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  china 
factories  in  Dresden,  and  we  went  out  to  visit  it 
one  day.  There  were  rows  and  rows  of  beautiful 
white  and  colored  statuettes  and  models  of  ani- 
mals in  the  storage  rooms.  The  chinaware  was 
the  loveliest  and  the  most  delicate  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  one  can  easily  understand  the  fame  of 
Dresden  china  after  having  seen  the  factory. 

We  did  not  spend  the  whole  of  our  trip  visiting 
factories.  After  leaving  Vienna,  we  went  to  a 
small  town  in  the  Alps.  There  is  an  arrangement 
called  a  funicular  that  travels  from  the  town  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  At  the  top  there  is  a 
lovely  outdoor  restaurant,  and  one  can  eat  a  de- 
licious meal  while  surveying  the  most  beautiful 
panorama  in  the  world — the  snow-capped  Alps 
with  the  sun  slowly  setting  behind  them. 

Ada  Epstein 
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CANCER 

Cancer  Among  Royalty 

Cancer  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  per- 
sonages, neither  is  there  any  restriction  to  the 
location  of  this  disease;  any  unhealthy  soil  is 
food  for  cancer.  The  personal  history  of  royal- 
ty even  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  century  tells 
■of  sufferers  from  this  fatal  disease.  In  one 
instance  only  did  a  cure  prove  successful  in 
all  the  generations  of  royal  families.  Queen 
Atossa  of  Persia,  a  sufferer  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, was  healed  by  one  of  her  prisoners,  but 
the  method  or  treatment  he  used  was  lost  to 
the  world.8  There  was  a  superstitious  belief 
in  the  eighteenth  century  that  suckling  toads 
was  a  positive  curative,  but  there  is  no  known 
time  when  this  idle  fancy  has  been  profitable. 
From  historical  notes,  the  Bonaparte  family 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  susceptible  to 
this  affliction ;  we  assume  that  Napoleon's 
father  had  the  unmannerly  habit  of  gulping 
down  his  meals  in  a  few  minutes,  and  eating 
and  drinking  boiling  hot  foods,  and  that  he 
passed  this  habit  on  to  Napoleon,  who  we 
know  did  thus,  as  did  also  his  two  daughters, 
and  another  son  who  were  all  taken  with  can- 
cer of  the  stomach.11 

Cancer  claimed  several  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Germany,  the  Hohenzollerns ;  the 
last  case  being  in  1932  when  the  daughter  of 
Frederick  III,  Sophie,  died  after  an  operation 
for  the  cure  of  her  malady  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. However,  her  death  was  no  fault  of  the 
worthy  surgeons ;  she  was  aware  of  her  con- 
dition for  some  time  previous,  but  took  no 
pains  to  have  it  cared  for  until  she  was  at  the 
irreparable  stage.6 

Nature  of  Cancer 
What  is  cancer?     Millions  ask  this  question 
almost  daily.     For  an  answer,  one  would  say 


that  it  is  a  group  of  cells  that  has  multiplied 
faster  than  any  of  the  surrounding  tissues; 
possibly,  but  not  wholly,  due  to  some  external 
irritant  either  mechanical,  chemical,  or  ther- 
mal.4 A  lump,  even  an  open  sore,  or  an  ulcer, 
is  the  result  of  these  unmanageable  cells;  this 
lump  in  turn  often  produces  pressure  upon 
some  one  vital  organ,  and  creates  pain  or  dis- 
comfort.6 Soon  these  cells  which  have  deviated 
from  the  normal,  secrete  a  hormone  which 
poisons  the  system,  and  disintegrates  the  blood.* 
The  reasons  for  this  gathering  of  cells  into  a 
tumor  have  given  rise  to  much  research  on  this 
obscure  subject. 

Ignorance  is  one  of  the  three  main  causes 
of  so  many  cancerous  deaths.  The  majority 
are  not  familiar  with  this  treacherous  malady, 
and  the  medical  profession  up  till  now  have  not 
gone  to  any  great  lengths  to  inform  the  public. 
Cancer  may  appear  at  any  age,  although  it 
usually  conies  with  middle-ageg;  it  is  not  con- 
tagious or  infectious  and  cannot  be  inherited" 
(although  the  tendency  can  be  inherited.  Ed.) 
Some  families  or  individuals  may  be  more  sus- 
ceptible than  others.  The  disease  is  more 
significant  on  the  maternal  side  than  on  the 
paternal.  From  the  time  that  cancer  first  sets 
in,  it  may  last  from  eighteen  months  to  three 
years  before  death  occurs. 

The  second  important  factor  which  may  be 
a  reason  for  unnecessary  death,  is  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  sufferer.  Patients  are  often  afraid 
to  learn  that  they  have  cancer  because  they  may 
have  been  told  previously  that  cancer  is  not 
curable.  This  assertion,  however,  is  not  in- 
variably true.  A  person  suffering  from  cancer 
is  generally  ashamed  of  the  fact,  and  would 
therefore  rather  overlook  his  critical  condition. 
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This  second  point  is  closely  related  to  the  third 
in  that  fear  often  accounts  for  delay.  Delay 
is  surely  the  greatest  cause  of  all  three,  for 
cancer  is  curable  if  caught  in  time.  Delay  is 
partly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  for 
one  may  go  several  months  without  the 
slightest  notion  that  he  has  a  cancer;  it  often 
remains  hidden,  if  internal,  until  pain  creeps 
in  to  notify  the  patient  as  well  as  the  physician 
that  there  is  practically  no  hope  of  a  cure  being 
effective.'  Mr.  Ward  in  his  article,  "What 
You  Should  Know  About  Cancer,"  in  Hygeia 
likens  a  cancerous  growth  to  a  fire  which  can 
be  readily  extinguished  if  caught  in  its  early 
stages,  but  when  well  started,  causes  certain 
destruction.  He  also  quotes  Shakespeare  say- 
ing: 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out 
Which  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

If  such  a  growth  is  permitted  to  stray,  it 
will  probably  spread  into  inaccessible  corners  of 
the  body.  With  the  onset  of  pain  the  pos- 
sibility of  cure  is  lessened  almost  to  impos- 
sibility, although  pain  may  be  relieved  and  even 
life  prolonged  for  a  year  or  so.1 

Precancerous  factors  are  very  important  for 
the  layman  to  note,  as  he  may  be  able  to  pre- 
vent or  relieve  cancer.  Jagged,  infected  teeth 
may  injure  the  mouth,  resulting  in  cancer; 
likewise  continual  burns  on  the  lips  from 
smoking  may  be  disastrous ;  or  any  abnormal 
swelling  in  the  muscles  or  bones  may  be  due 
to  the  formation  of  cancer." 

Cancer  holds  second  place  in  the  world  for 
adult  deaths  today.  This  is  not  a  record  of 
which  to  be  proud  by  any  means,  especially 
when  we  see  that  in  the  United  States  alone,  the 
death  rate  from  this  depressing  malady  ex- 
ceeds 140,000  a  year.  One  out  of  every  eight 
women,  and  one  out  of  eleven  men  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five  are  destined  to  have  cancer. 

In   a    recent    operation,    the    object   was    to 


patch  up  a  man's  face  which  had  been  sorely 
diminished  by  carcinoma,  or  cancer  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called.  The  operation  was 
tremendously  interesting  and  miraculous,  but 
the  fact  that  such  a  small  growth  could  be  so 
destructive  was  horribly  gruesome.  Even  the 
nose  and  upper  jaw  bones  were  destroyed,  and 
had  to  be  replaced  by  artificialities.  Cancer 
in  this  case  was  due  to  constant  burns  on  the 
lips  from  smoking.  Luckily  for  the  patient, 
however,  he  was  cured  by  surgery. 

Treatment  of  Cancer  and  Research 
Surgery,  X-ray,  and  radium  are  the  only 
three  curatives  or  treatments  at  present  that 
can  be  relied  on.  No  two  cases  of  the  disease 
are  alike,  however ;  therefore  each  has  to  be 
analyzed  so  that  the  physician  may  apply  the 
proper  curative.  Frequently  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  more  than  one  method  in  the 
course  of  treatment.1 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say,  since  many  of 
us  are  destined  to  die  of  cancer,  that  we  should 
put  sincere  faith  in  the  medical  profession 
and  its  work ;  should  follow  the  simple  rules 
of  health  regularly,  for  a  weak  constitution 
is  an  aid  to  cancer;  and  above  all,  should 
avoid  so-called  "cancer  cures"  without  suffi- 
cient scientific  backing. 

Virginia  E.  Squiers 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  A  WELL 
KNOWN  PERSON 

It  was  quite  informal ;  in  fact  I  didn't  realize 
she  was  a  famous  person  until  dinner. 

I  crossed  the  lawn  of  the  lovely  estate  over 
which  I  could  see  the  water ;  and  feeling  very 
lost,  shyly  greeted  the  two  women  on  the  lawn. 
The  hostess  introduced  her  companion  and  the 
children,  who  seemed  to  be  at  their  best  while 
scrambling  over  the  other  woman,  whose  name 
I  caught  as  Irene.  She  was  seated  cross-legged 
on  the  lovely  green  grass.  Her  hair  I  had  no 
idea  of,  as  there  was  an  artistic  drape  of  a 
bath  towel  over  it.     She  was  vainly  endeavoring 


1.     G    Gellhorn,    M.    D.,    Hygeia,   XIV    3,    March 
1936. 
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to   manicure   her   nails,   explaining  meanwhile 
that  she  always  did  her  own. 

Hoity-toity, — think  of  taking  her  for  the 
children's  governess, — for  which  I  hope  I  am 
excused.  The  children,  despite  the  sandy 
beach  below  the  terrace,  preferred  to  pester 
the  woman  whom  they  so  freely  called  Irene. 

It  appeared  that  my  room  was  not  yet  ready 
for  my  occupancy.  So  "Irene"  cordially  in- 
vited me  to  hers  to  dress  for  swimming. 

We  had  great  sport.  The  room  was  large 
and  airy,  and  Irene  was  a  delightful  companion. 
She  seemed  to  be  much  at  home,  but  I  won- 
dered when  the  children  would  appear  to  claim 
her  attention. 

Upon  looking  back,  I  realize  that  Irene  had 
drawn  information  from  me,  while  we  dressed 
for  dinner;  whereas  I  was  still  too  shy  to  be 
personal.  Had  I  only  corrected  my  bad  habit  of 
never  listening  to  introductions ! 

My  dressing  was  by  a  half  hour  shorter  than 
hers.  So  I  wandered  down  the  long  stairs 
alone.  I  found  Jim,  who  is  my  uncle,  and  with 
whom  I  had  come,  reading  the  papers  in  the 
sun  room. 

We  talked  of  the  people  at  the  house  party, 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  "Irene."  He  had 
not  met  her  as  yet. 

By  six  the  entire  party  had  gathered  except- 
ing Irene,  awaiting  the  dinner  bell. 

Our  ears  were  caught  by  footsteps.  Our 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  stairs,  where  she  was 
descending.  She  must  have  been  in  her  late 
forties  or  early  fifties.  She  created  a  disturb- 
ing stir  as  she  crossed  the  room. 

She  wore  a  lovely  royal  shade  of  blue  dinner 
dress,  with  a  few  jewels. 

I  had  marveled  at  her  girlish  figure  earlier, 
and  now  I  was  even  more  impressed. 

"A  governess,"  I  snorted  inwardly,  "I  mean 
a  queen !" 

"Jim,"  said  our  hostess  as  she  took  Irene's 
hand  and  drew  her  over  to  where  we  were 
standing,  "I  don't  believe  you  have  met  Irene. 
This  is  Mr.  Watson,  Miss  Rich." 

"How  do  you  do?"  murmured  Irene  Rich 
in  her  low  modulated  voice. 

Jeannie  Drake 


HER  TWENTIETH  YEAR 

It  was  close  to  the  holiday  season  on  a  day 
when  the  street  lights  come  on  at  4:30.  About 
four  she  eyed  the  library  for  the  fiftieth  time 
to  reassure  herself  of  its  presentableness,  and 
skipped  out  to  the  pantry  to  remind  Marie  to 
serve  tea  promptly  at  five.  After  that  she  scru- 
tinized her  reflection  in  the  hall  mirror,  and 
was  pleased  with  what  she  saw.  Nothing  un- 
usual, perhaps,  but  an  attractive  and  neat  brown 
girl  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  gay,  expectant 
mouth.  A  bit  of  primping  was  in  order,  but 
not  too  much,  as  Larry  had  always  liked  her 
natural. 

All  of  this  took  about  five  minutes,  and  then 
she  settled  herself  in  a  straight  chair  and  ner- 
vously started  to  thumb  the  latest  Esquire.  She 
noted  vaguely  the  Petty  drawings  and  the  new 
winter  fashions  for  the  correct  man-about- 
town.  How  well  Larry  would  look  in  those 
brown  tweeds.  She  wondered  if  he  had  pur- 
chased any  new  clothes  on  Bond  Street,  and 
that  started  her  reminiscing. 

Meeting  a  much  publicized  government-man 
just  a  year  ago  during  the  desperate  rush 
of  her  debutante  year  had  been  the  start  of 
it  all.  After  a  winter,  spring,  and  part  of 
summer  which  had  meant  the  two  of  them  to- 
gether, he  had  been  sent  abroad  in  August  on 
a  secret  investigation  concerning  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  Nothing  definite  had  been  said  before 
his  departure,  but  everyone — that  is,  everyone 
except  herself — had  assumed  a  secret  engage- 
ment. Of  course,  they  had  bantered  back  and 
forth  about  what  they  would  do  when  married, 
but  that  was  all.  She  just  had  to  laugh  now 
at  the  whispered  rumors  which  went  the  rounds 
last  month  about  Larry  and  a  well-known  cos- 
mopolitan divorcee.  Why,  his  last  letter  had 
been  virtually  a  proposal ! 

His  boat  had  docked  at  3:30,  and  he  would 
need  an  hour  to  get  through  the  customs  and 
the  downtown  traffic.  He  had  also  told  her, 
in  that  last  letter,  the  boat  on  which  he  was 
sailing  and  the  date  of  his  departure.  She  had 
found  out  the  rest  for  herself.  Naturally  she 
expected  him  to  come  right  to  her ;  he  had  no 
one  else  in  New  York.     She  would  have  gone 
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down  to  meet  him,  but  meeting  boats  always 
was  such  a  mad  hullabaloo  that  you  never  felt 
the  same  for  weeks  afterward. 

At  about  quarter  of  five  she  began  to  squirm. 
At  five  she  was  peeking  out  from  behind  the 
heavy  library  drapes.  At  five-fifteen  she  poured 
tea  for  one.  At  five-thirty  she  dragged  herself 
upstairs,  to  dress  for  Cameron's  dinner  party, 
with  a  heavy  heart;  she  knew  that  he  wasn't 
coming  that  day — at  least  not  to  her. 

Even  before  she  turned  to  page  four  of  the 
blue  star  edition  of  the  Globe,  which  Daddy  al- 
ways left  in  her  room  after  visiting  with  her 
when  he  returned  home,  she  knew  the  picture 
and  the  caption  that  would  be  there.  "Larry 
Saunders,  well-known  government-man,  and 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Wing,  popular  member  of  Europe's 
favorite  cosmopolitan  set,  entered  a  taxi  to- 
gether at  the  customs  office  after  docking  today. 
Dame  gossip  has  it  that  orange  blossoms  are 
forthcoming." 

Jeannine  Young 


INCIDENTAL  SKETCHES 

I  am  not  an  artist,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be 
one ;  but  drawing,  even  at  my  worst,  is  for  me 
an  interesting  pastime. 

For  instance,  I  am  at  a  banquet ;  the  speaker 
of  the  evening  is  dull  and  sleep-provoking. 
With  a  good  sharp  pencil  I  draw,  without 
effort,  an  amusing  profile  of  the  host.  In  place 
of  drawing  paper  I  can  substitute  a  nicely 
starched  napkin,  the  menu,  or  any  odd  bit  of 
paper  that  happens  to  be  lying  around. 

At  lectures,  instead  of  drawing  the  custom- 
ary circles,  filling  them  in  with  black,  or  mak- 
ing dots  connecting  them  in  one  continuous 
line,  I  find  sketching  a  perspective  of  the  room 
much  more  interesting.  Usually  half  way 
through  such  a  drawing,  it  seems  rather  to 
suggest  a  pasture,  with  the  central  figure, 
usually  the  speaker,  assuming  the  proportions 
of  a  horse,  or  a  special  kind  of  tree. 

To  obtain  great  skill  in  this  sort  of  art,  one 


can  always  practice  drawing  front  view  faces. 
Even  some  of  our  best  after-dinner  drawers 
cannot  do  this ;  most  of  them  prefer  drawing 
a  profile  facing  left. 

At  an  unusually  tiresome  play,  lecture,  or 
any  other  such  form  of  entertainment,  I  find 
that  by  constant  attempts  at  drawing  profiles 
facing  right,  I  can  become  so  intent  and  pre- 
occupied in  my  work  that  I  am  totally  unaware 
of  surrounding  disturbances. 

Marilynn  Thurin 


ROADWAYS 


Like  the  arms  of  an  octopus  they  stretch  across 
the  land  from  all  the  cities ;  like  the  thoughts  of 
a  brilliant  mind  they  go  on  for  miles,  some  dark 
and  twisting,  some  straight  and  white. 

Millions  of  wheels  and  feet  have  traveled  over 
them,  leaving  nothing  but  a  soundless  echo.  The 
wheels  of  a  king  are  as  soon  unheeded  as  those 
of  a  humble  peasant.  Roads  are  not  proud.  They 
welcome  everyone,  the  dusty  tramp,  the  proud 
rich  man,  and  call  them  all  to  follow  the  trail 
into  darkly  wooded  forests,  beside  rushing 
streams,  into  the  turbulent  cities  and  out  again. 

They  have  triumphed  and  are  triumphing  over 
wilderness  and  desert.  As  man  grows,  so  do 
roads ;  as  he  becomes  more  magnificent  in  his 
own  eyes,  so  do  they  advance. 

If  roads  could  speak,  what  tales  they  would  tell 
us !  Of  the  great  triumphant  processions  when 
Rome  was  queen,  of  the  galloping  horses  of  the 
crusaders  as  they  gallantly  began  their  march  to 
the  Holy  Land,  of  rumbling  stage  coaches  as  the 
haunted  aristocrats  sought  to  escape  the  reign  of 
the  Terror ;  of  the  mechanical  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
of  grimly  weary  soldiers  in  the  Great  War ;  all 
symbolized  in  the  march  of  time. 

But  the  greatest  road  of  all  is  the  road  of  life 
on  which  there  is  no  turning  back,  the  road  on 
which  everyone  travels. 

Roads  have  existed  since  man  civilized  him- 
self enough  to  make  them,  and  they  will  go  on, 
leading  men  onward. 
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IDEALS   AND   CUSTOMS   OF   THE 
SHAKERS 

Origin  of  the  Society 

The  Shaker  village  in  Grey,  Maine,  above 
Poland  Spring  Valley,  which  I  visited  last  sum- 
mer, awakened  my  interest  in  this  sect.  The 
Shakers  prefer  to  be  known  as  The  United  Soci- 
ety of  Believers,  or  Millennial  Church.  The  word 
"Shakers"  is  a  nickname  given  them  because  of 
the  violent  agitating  of  their  bodies  during  reli- 
gious exercises,  believed  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  devoting  both  body  and  soul  to  God.  These 
people,  unlike  other  Protestant  faiths,  believe  that 
the  body  and  the  spirit  should  have  equal  shares 
in  worship.  Worship  must  be  sincere,  without 
hypocrisy,  and  not  a  mere  giving  of  the  lips  to 
empty  words. 

The  Shakers  trace  their  beginnings  to  the  Ca- 
misards  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Camisards 
were  French  prophets,  male  and  female,  who 
numbered  in  the  thousands.  These  people  would 
cry,  quiver,  become  greatly  agitated,  and  exhaust 
themselves  in  religious  orgies. 

The  Order  of  Life  Among  the  Shakers 

The  Shaker  families  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
winter,  and  half  past  four* in  summer.  Breakfast 
is  at  six  or  half-past ;  dinner  at  noon ;  supper  at 
six ;  and  the  retiring  time  is  at  nine  or  half-past. 
A  general  hall  is  used  for  dining,  with  separate 
tables  for  men,  for  women,  for  children.  Meals  are 
taken  in  silence,  a  moment  of  prayer  before  each. 
The  diet  is  very  simple  at  all  times,  and  much  of 
the  food  is  from  their  own  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardens.  The  women  do  the  cleaning  and  cook- 
ing. Each  man  has  a  woman,  or  "sister,"  to  at- 
tend to  his  needs — the  care  of  his  room,  his  cloth- 
ing, mending,  etc.  During  the  day  everyone 
works  at  some  task.  The  women  are  not  often 
found  in  the  fields  except  in  berrying  season.  The 
evenings  are  devoted  to  learning,  reading,  con- 
versation, hymn-singing,  and  religious  services. 
Tuesday  evenings  the  assembly  hall  is  used  for 
singing  and  marching ;  Wednesday  nights  for  con- 
versations; Thursdays  for  meetings  where  they 
"labor  to  get  good" ;  Fridays  for  new  hymns  and 


songs ;  Saturdays  for  worshipping  the  Lord ;  and 
Sundays  for  singing  and  general  conversation. 

The  Shakers  do  not  marry  after  joining  the 
sect,  but  they  adopt  children  and  bring  them  up. 
The  vulgar  traits  of  these  children  often  disgust 
the  Shakers,  but  they  try  to  train  the  children  in 
the  desired  ways.  When  the  children  mature, 
they  are  allowed  to  choose  their  future,  but  the 
Shakers  do  not  keep  rebellious  young  ones,  or 
train  them  for  the  outside  world  alone.  They  ac- 
cept those  who  apparently  will  stay  in  their  midst 
and  be  Shakers  always. 

Shaker  Literature 

Shaker   "spiritual"   songs   supposedly  come   to 
them  from  the  spirit-land.     The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  one  of  the  old  anti-liquor  hymns : 
"From  all  intoxicating  drink 
Ancient  Believers  did  abstain; 
Then  say,  good  brethren,  do  you  think 
That  such  a  cross  was  all  in  vain?" 
Rules  of  Manners 

The  following  are  quotations  from  A  Manual 
of   Good  Manners: 

"Always  sit  erect  at  the  table. 

The  body  should  incline  a  little  forward  when 
eating,  to  avoid  dropping  victuals  on  your  clothes. 

Never  pocket  victuals  at  the  table ;  it  denotes 
a  thievish  disposition. 

Throw  nothing  under  the  table. 

Always  pick  your  bones  clean. 

Always  be  willing  to  take  your  share  of  dis- 
agreeable chores. 

Never  give  a  joke,  unless  you  can  bear  one 
as  keen. 

Never  hang  around  in  company  where  you  are 
not  wanted. 

Never  stand  on  the  sides  of  your  feet ;  it  runs 
down  your  shoes. 

Biting  fruit  which  you  do  not  intend  to  eat 
is  improper. 

The  wicked  borrow  and  never  return ;  but 
Christians  and  well-bred  people  make  it  a  rule 
to  return  whatever  they  borrow,  as  soon  as  con- 
venient." 

Edited  by  Isabel  Wyatt  from  material  gath- 
ered by  Doris  Saalbach. 
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THE   LOVE  AFFAIRS   OF   ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sixteenth  president  of  the 
United  States,  had  few  love  affairs ;  but  those  are 
worth  remembering.  His  first  love  was  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  of  New  Salem,  Illinois.  Miss  Rutledge  was 
the  daughter  of  James  Rutledge,  the  keeper  of  the 
village  tavern. 

Miss  Rutledge  had  many  suitors,  but  the  most 
determined  of  them  was  John  McNeill,  a  young 
man  from  the  East  who  came  to  New  Salem 
shortly  after  it  was  founded.  Very  little  was 
known  of  Mr.  McNeill's  background,  but  it  was 
believed  that  he  was  just  another  person  who  had 
come  west  to  seek  his  fortune.  While  a  resident 
of  New  Salem,  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Rutledge,  then  a  girl  of  seventeen.  "It  was  a  case 
of  love  at  first  sight,  and  the  two  soon  were  en- 
gaged." 

This  was  the  situation  when  Lincoln  arrived 
in  New  Salem.  He  soon  met  Miss  Rutledge  and 
fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  knowing  of  her  attach- 
ment to  McNeill,  he  did  not  reveal  his  love.  In 
1832,  however,  McNeill  returned  east,  planning  to 
marry  Ann  upon  his  return.  During  his  absence 
he  failed  to  write,  and  Miss  Rutledge  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  fear  that  he  was  dead  or  had 
forgotten  her.  After  McNeill  had  been  gone  for 
some  time,  Lincoln  began  to  show  his  love  for 
Ann ;  but,  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  would 
listen  to  his  suit.  "Convinced  at  last  that  her  for- 
mer lover  had  deserted  her,  she  yielded  to  Lin- 
coln's wishes  and  promised  to  become  his  wife." 
Because  of  Lincoln's  financial  status  they  decided 
on  a  plan  whereby,  in  the  fall,  Ann  was  to  go  to 
the  Jacksonville  Female  Academy  and  Lincoln  to 
the  Illinois  College,  both  in  Jacksonville.  "When 
she  returned  from  school  and  he  had  been  admitted 
to  the  bar,  they  were  to  be  married." 

The  people  of  the  town  were  very  much  inter- 
ested in  these  two,  and  predicted  much  happiness 
for  them.  But  before  they  could  be  married, 
Ann  became  ill  and  died.  The  cause  of  her  death 
was  probably  her  constant  thinking  that  some 
day  McNeill  might   return.     This  thought  wore 


on  her  mind  until  she  became  ill  and  finally  died 
on  August  25,  1835.  Ann's  death  was  the  great- 
est sorrow  in  Lincoln's  life.  He  thought  of  her 
incessantly  and  would  often  go  and  sit  by  her 
grave  for  hours,  weeping.  "My  heart  is  buried 
there,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends.  There  was 
fear  that  he  was  going  mad,  but  with  the  help 
of  a  friend  he  finally  regained  his  self-control. 
"However,  his  grief  was  still  deep  and  bitter." 

Two  months  after  this  McNeill  returned. 
Learning  of  the  death  of  Ann  he  went  to  see 
Lincoln,  remarking  that  Lincoln  seemed  very  de- 
pressed. But  Ann's  death  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  on  McNeill,  and  before  a  year  had  passed 
he  married  another  woman.  His  conduct  toward 
Ann  Rutledge  is  to  this  day  a  mystery. 

In  later  life,  when  Lincoln's  sorrow  had  be- 
come a  memory,  he  told  a  friend  who  questioned 
him :  "I  really  and  truly  loved  the  girl,  and  think 
often  of  her  now."  After  a  pause  the  President 
added :  "And  I  have  loved  the  name  of  Rutledge 
to  this  day." 

II 

In  the  fall  of  1836  a  woman  of  Lincoln's 
acquaintance,  who  was  on  her  way  to  Kentucky, 
proposed,  laughingly,  to  bring  back  a  sister  of 
hers  on  condition  that  Lincoln  marry  her.  Lin- 
coln, having  met  Miss  Mary  Owens  three  years 
before,  accepted  the  proposal. 

After  many  days  the  lady  returned,  "sister  in 
company,  sure  enough."  This  astonished  Lincoln 
because  he  thought  that  her  coming  so  readily 
showed  that  she  was  too  willing  to  become  his 
wife;  "but,  on  reflection,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
she  might  have  been  prevailed  upon  by  her  sister 
to  come  without  anything  concerning  him  having 
been  mentioned,  and  so  he  concluded  that  if  no 
other  objection  presented  itself,  he  would  consent 
to  waive  this."  Another  objection  did  present  it- 
self when  he  saw  the  lady.  "He  was  anything  but 
pleased  with  her  appearance."  He  at  once  wrote 
Miss  Owens  telling  her  of  his  financial  circum- 
stances ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  abrupt  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  wish  to  marry  her,  he  told 
her  that  if  she  still  wanted  him,  he  would  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.     Re- 
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ceiving  no  reply  from  this  letter  he  wrote  another 
making  his  desire  not  to  marry  her  more  con- 
spicuous. Miss  Owens  at  once  realized  that  Lin- 
coln did  not  wish  to  marry  her,  and  all  connec- 
tions were  severed. 

Ill 

On  November  4,  1842,  Lincoln  married  Mary 
Todd  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  She  was  short, 
stout  and  had  a  bad  temper.  "Though  her  tongue 
and  its  sarcasm,  that  came  so  quickly,  and  so  often, 
brought  dislike  and  hates,  there  was  a  shine  and 
a  bubbling  and  a  foaming  over  of  vitality  that 
won  friends.  For  Lincoln,  as  he  came  to  know 
her,  she  was  lighted  with  sprays  of  magnets.  If 
only  as  a  decorative  outline,  she  struck  him  as 
paramount  and  incomparable."  She  was  of  an  old, 
aristocratic  Southern  family,  and  had  been  well 
educated  in  the  best  schools. 

Her  real  reason  for  marrying  Lincoln  is  un- 
known, but  she  was  known  to  have  said,  when 
interviewed  by  a  stranger,  "Yes,  my  husband  is  a 
great  favorite  everywhere.  He  is  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States  some  day ;  if  I  had  not 
thought  so,  I  never  would  have  married  him,  for 
you  can  see  he  is  not  pretty.  But  look  at  him ! 
Doesn't  he  look  as  if  he  would  make  a  magnificent 
President  ?" 

In  1840  Mary  Todd  and  Lincoln  were  engaged, 
despite  the  objections  of  Mary's  father.  After 
many  quarrels,  the  wedding  date  was  set  for  New 
Year's  Day,  1841.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding 
Lincoln  failed  to  appear.  "What  the  feelings  of 
a  lady  as  sensitive,  passionate  and  proud  as  Miss 
Todd  were,  we  can  only  imagine ;  no  one  can  ever 
describe  them."  However,  in  the  fall  of  1842, 
they  were  married  very  quietly  and  simply. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  tried  to  be  a  good  wife,  but  "Lin- 
coln could  never  have  been  a  comfortable  husband 
for  any  wife.  His  casual  ways,  his  irregular 
habits,  his  utter  disregard  of  the  conventions  and 
small  proprieties  would  have  worn  on  a  far  more 
tranquil  temper  than  Mary  Todd's.  And  her  tem- 
per was  not  tranquil  at  all ;  in  fact,  patience  was 
the  least  of  her  distinguishing  qualities.  Her  vio- 
lent outbursts  on  small  occasions  are  a  matter  of 


record,  and  it  is  impossible  to  put  aside  altogether 
the  scenes  of  furious,  disgraceful  public  jealousy 
described  by  Badeau  and  confirmed  by  General 
Sherman.  Lincoln  took  it  all  quietly,  though  it 
must  have  wrung  his  heart,  patted  her  on  the 
shoulder,  called  her  his  childwife,  and  she  was 
ashamed  of  herself — and  did  it  again." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  over 
her  husband.  "She  watched  her  husband's  career 
from  the  time  of  her  earliest  acquaintance  with 
him  and  followed  every  step  of  it  with  the  in- 
tensest  ardor."  Lincoln  appreciated  his  wife  very 
much,  and  this  appreciation  is  shown  most  charm- 
ingly in  his  remark,  when  he  first  heard  the  result 
of  the  nomination  in  1860  for  president,  that  there 
was  a  "little  short  woman  at  our  house  who  is 
probably  more  interested  in  this  dispatch  than  I 
am,  and  if  you  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  I  will 
take  it  up  and  let  her  see  it."  Lincoln  always 
liked  to  take  up  important  matters  with  his  wife 
and  get  her  opinion  on  them  because  she  was  a 
brilliant  woman. 

"Would  Lincoln's  career  have  been  different, 
for  better  or  worse,  if  he  had  married  a  different 
woman?"  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  great  help  to  her 
husband  undesignedly  as  well  as  intentionally ;. 
for,  by  making  his  home  a  hideous  place  in  which 
to  live,  she  forced  him  out  into  the  world.  If 
he  had  married  Ann  Rutledge,  would  his  success 
in  life  have  been  different?  "We  know  so  little 
of  her  that  we  cannot  conjecture  further  than  that 
a  devoted,  self-forgetful  passion,  such  as  he  hardly 
felt  for  Mary  Todd,  might  have  changed  his 
world." 

Edited  by  Jeannine  Young  from  material  gath- 
ered by  Rosalie  Walter. 
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HORATIO  TELLS  FORTINBRAS  THE   STORY  OF  "HAMLET" 

"I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England ; 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  light 
On   Fortinbras ;  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him  with  the  occurrents  more  and  less 
Which  have  solicited.    The  rest  is  silence." 

Spoken  by  Hamlet — Act  V ,  Scene  2. 

Horatio   (after  the  funeral  of  Hamlet) :   Fortinbras, 
The  dearest  friend  I  ever  had  was  Hamlet. 
And  he  in  his  last  breath  did  ask  of  me 
To  tell  his  story. 

He  was  a  prince,  a  scholar,  and  a  friend — 
Three  merits  which  no  other  man  acclaimed. 
My  heart  so  longs  for  that  sweet  friend  now  dead ; 
'Tis  hard  to  make  my  mind  to  cease  its  wanderings. 
But  faith,  I  must  go  on. 
Hamlet's  father,  Hamlet,  King  of  Denmark, 
Was  most  cruelly  kill-ed  by  his  brother, 
Hamlet's  uncle,  jealous  of  the  throne, 
And  covetous  of  Gertrude,  the  fair  Queen. 
Hamlet  did  not  realize  'twas  murder ; 
He  thought  it  was  a  sickness  of  the  heart. 
But  one  night  as  the  watchmen  were  on  duty — 
Marcellus  and  Bernado  and  myself, 
A  vision  or  a  ghost  appeared  to  us. 
'Twas  very  like  the  king  that  had  just  died. 
I  questioned  both  Bernado  and  Marcellus 
Whether  or  not  the  ghost  appeared  before. 
They  said  for  several  nights  the  ghost  had  walked, 
But  when  the  cock  crew  it  did  fade  away. 
So  I  to  Hamlet  did  impart  the  news, 
And  on  the  next  night  went  he  to  the  watch  ; 
The  vision  beckoned  Hamlet  and  did  speak, 
And  told  him  of  the  reason  for  his  death ; 
That  Claudius  was  jealous  for  the  throne, 
And  in  a  passion  poison-ed  the  king, 
And  married  Gertrude  to  help  free  himself 
And  also  to  be  fitted  to  the  throne. 
To  Hamlet  fell  the  duty  of  revenge, 
And  he  himself  did  realize  that  he 
Was  most  unfit  for  such  a  task  as  that. 
An  active  mind  but  not  an  active  hand 
Was  Hamlet's. 

Some  players  came  to  Elsinore  one  night, 
And  Hamlet  bid  them  play  a  certain  piece. 
He  call-ed  it  the  Mousetrap  to  the  King ; 
But  I  believe  it  was  some  murder  plot. 
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The  play  was  done  to  play  upon  the  King 

In  order,  if  the  murder  was  by  him, 

To  catch  the  rogue  in  some  unguarded  moment. 

Then  the  revenge  to  Hamlet  would  be  soft. 

The  play  did  serve  its  purpose  for  my  friend, 

And  thence  new  things  fell  hard  upon  the  old. 

The  hand  that  once  was  slow  became  alert 

And  Hamlet  to  revenge  did  take  his  step. 

But  wait: 

While  Hamlet  wove  a  web  to  catch  the  King, 

The  King  too  laid  a  snare  for  my  sweet  friend ; 

He  thought  that  if  our  friend  were  out  of  the  way, 

His  rule  could  be  unmeddled  with  by  any. 

So  to  Laertes  did  he  tell  his  plan : 

That  Hamlet  with  Laertes  fight  a  duel, 

Laertes  with  his  rapier  point  bare, 

And  Hamlet  in  the  ordinary  style. 

Laertes  was  to  poison  the  sword; 

And  if  the  gentle  Hamlet  were  not  touched, 

The  King  a  cup  of  poison  would  mix 

And  give  to  Hamlet  if  he  won  the  bout. 

But  Hamlet  laid  the  stoup  of  wine  aside. 

When  Gertrude  saw  her  son  was  winning  fast 

She  took  the  cup  and  drank  the  bane  therein 

Not  knowing  the  foul  deed  of  Hamlet's  uncle. 

Then  Hamlet  got  a  prick,  and  in  the  fight, 

His  sword  was  changed  with  that,  the  poisoned  one. 

Then  Hamlet's  sword  ran  through  Laertes'   side 

And  each  killed  one  another  at  the  end. 

But  with  his  last  short  breath  Laertes  told 

That  Claudius  was  villain  of  the  plot. 

Then  Hamlet  with  a  cry  did  kill  the  King, 

And  finally  avenged  his  murdered  sire. 

And  with  his  dying  breath  he  begged  of  me 

To  tell  to  you  his  story  and  confer 

The  rights  as  leader  of  the  state  on  you; 

Which  place  he  felt  that  you  could  fill  the  best. 

You,  Fortinbras,  did  have  his  dying  breath. 

Laura  Meserve 
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NEWS  FLASHES 

Feb.  2 — Rev.  Victor  H.  Lukens  of  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  chose  "God's  Healing  Power"  as  his 
topic  in  Assembly. 

Feb.  4 — In  Assembly,  Mrs.  Sypher  discussed  cur- 
rent events,  both  national  and  international. 

Formal  tea  for  Medical  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment at  Woodland  Park. 

Feb.  5 — Professor  Bailey  contrasted  natural  and 
man-made  art  in  his  third  illustrated  lecture  on 
"What  Art  Is." 

Feb.  5-8 — White  Mountain  trip. 

Feb.  7 — Mayor  Childs  of  Newton  spoke  at  Ves- 
pers on  Washington,  "who  made  the  nation," 
and  Lincoln  "who  saved  it." 

Feb.  9 — Lasell  in  imagination  toured  colorful  and 
picturesque  Mexico  and  Central  America  with 
Mr.  Karl  Thayer  Soule,  Jr.,  during  Assembly. 

Feb.   11 — The   Sociology  class  had  a  glimpse  of 
prison    life    on    a    visit    to    Charletown    State 
Prison. 

Lasell  enjoyed  an  evening  spent  "Riding  to 
Hounds"  via  motion  pictures,  and  an  informal 
talk  by  Mr.  Hoy  land  Bettinger,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Lasell  relief  fund  for  flood  sufferers. 

Feb.  12 — Mr.  Lloyd  Bemis  illustrated  his  lecture 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  with  scenes  from  the 
stateman's  life. 

Feb.  14 — At  Vespers  Dr.  Tsu  of  China,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Peking  Medical  College,  told  of  "The 
Life  of  Chinese  Women." 

Feb.  15 — Miss  Lichliter  introduced  the  new 
faculty-student  advisory  system  to  the  student 
body  during  Assembly. 

Feb.  17 — Members  of  the  Art,  Music  and  Ex- 
pression departments  and  their  guests  attended 
a  tea  held  in  the  studio  at  Bragdon. 

Feb.  19 — Delegates  from  Stoneleigh  and  Colby 
Junior  Colleges  spent  a  weekend  at  Lasell  as 
guests  of  the  Student  Council. 

Feb.  20 — Senior  Promenade — a  dinner-dance  at 
Longwood  Towers. 

Feb.  23 — Miss  Watkins'  Sociology  class  spent  an 
afternoon  at  the  Waverley  Institution  for  the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Feb.  28— Malcolm  Hall,  flutist;  Walter  Scheirer, 


violinist;  and  Harold  Schwab,  pianist  and  or- 
ganist, gave  a  musical  program  at  Vespers. 

Mar.  2 — "The  Economic  Value  of  Good  Health" 
was  stressed  by  Dr.  Gaylord  Anderson  in 
Assembly. 

Mar.  4 — Liberal  Arts  students  were  hostesses  to 
parents  and  guests  at  a  formal  tea  at  Bragdon. 
Boston's    Chinatown    was    explored    by    the 
Asiatic  Civilization  class. 

Mar.  5 — A  career  for  college  graduates  was  of- 
fered by  Mrs.  John  Greene,  who  spoke  on 
"Occupational  Therapy." 

"Captain  Applejack"  arrived  at  Lasell,  es- 
corted by  the  Dramatic  Club,  to  thrill  a  capa- 
city audience. 

Mar.  7 — A  review  of  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Endeavour  Society,  headed  by  Mother  Clark, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Carol  Wright  at  Vespers. 

Mar.  9 — Miss  Florence  Barnard  was  the  outside 
Assembly  speaker  for  the  week. 

Mar.  12 — Eleanor  Harris,  a  former  student  at 
the  Woodland  Park  School,  gave  a  song  recital 
during  the  Assembly  period. 

Mar.  13 — Junior  Prom  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

Mar.  14 — Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  president  of 
Boston  University,  was  the  speaker  at  Vespers. 

Mar.  18 — Departmental  tea  for  Secretarial  stu- 
dents at  Woodland  Park. 

Mar.  19 — A  Wild  West  atmosphere  prevailed  at 
the  "Musical  Round-up,"  annual  "Pops"  con- 
cert by  the  Lasell  orchestra,  with  Walter  Kid- 
der as  guest  soloist. 

Mar.  24 — -Pupils'  musical  recital  at  Bragdon. 

April  6 — In  Assembly,  Dr.  J.  Vinayak  Bhambal 
of  India  showed  "A  Few  Cultural  Aspects  of 
Ancient  India." 

Apr.  8 — Mrs.  Sypher  discussed  headline  news  of 
the   week  during  Assembly. 

Apr.  9 — Dr.  J.  Mace  Andress  advised  becoming 
"Master  Builders"  of  our  lives. 

Apr.  1 1 — Rev.  Burford  J.  Parry  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Wellesley  spoke  at  Ves- 
pers. 

Apr.  12 — Seniors  took  tables  at  dignified  cere- 
mony. 

Miss  Miriam  Saint- Warner  gave  a  song  re-{ 
cital  featuring  songs  of  Italy. 
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SPORTS 

The  round  robin  interclass  basketball  games 
came  to  a  close  on  February  25  when  the  Senior  I 
team,  after  a  victory  over  the  Special  team,  over- 
powered the  Junior  I  team  by  a  score  of  51  to  18. 
The  players  on  the  winning  team  were  Louise 
Tardivel,  Jane  Eldridge,  Ruth  Baber,  Rae  Salis- 
bury, Marion  Sleeper  and  Irene  Dreissigacker. 

The  second  Blue  and  White  basketball  teams 
played  a  fast  and  exciting  game  on  March  16. 
The  score  was  36-35  in  favor  of  the  Blues. 

The  final  basketball  game  of  the  season,  the 
climax  of  Blue  and  White  rivalry,  was  played  on 
March  23.  The  White  team  was  the  victor  with 
a  score  28-25.  Between  the  halves  the  faculty 
Blue  and  White  teams  contested.  The  Blues  beat 
the  Whites  with  a  score  of  22-10. 

In  the  interclass  swimming  meet  held  on 
February  24,  the  Juniors  proved  to  be  the  fastest 
mermaids,  winning  a  score  of  30  points.  The 
Seniors  took  second  place  with  a  score  of  17 
points,  and  the  Mixed  were  third  with  16  points. 
The  swimming  contests  came  to  a  grand  finale 
on  March  10  when  the  White  team  swam  to  vic- 
tory with  a  score  of  54-10. 

Every  Lasell  girl  is  participating  in  at  least 
one  spring  sport.  Louise  Hedlund,  a  state  tennis 
champion,  is  head  of  tennis  this  spring. 

Crew  tests  have  been  taken,  and  all  who  are 


Rae  Salisbury,  head  of  baseball ;   Marjorie  Gilbert,  head 

of    crew ;     Edythe    Cummings,    head    of    track ;    Louise 

Hedlund,  head  of  tennis. 

eligible  spend  many  afternoons  paddling  on  the 
Charles  River.  River  Day,  that  glorious  and  ex- 
citing day  when  the  crews  compete,  is  scheduled 
for  June  2nd. 

Track  is  another  important  spring  sport,  par- 
ticularly so  on  Field  Day,  which  will  be  held  in 
May.  Among  the  events  which  a  girl  may  enter 
are  hurdling,  throwing  the  basketball  and  javelin, 
and  broad  and  high  jumping. 

Golf,  archery,  riding,  and  baseball  are  other 
popular  spring  sports  at  Lasell. 

Doris  E.  Carlson 


Apr.  15 — Formal  tea  at  Bragdon — department  of 
Home  Economics. 

Apr.  16 — The  recently  organized  Literary  Ex- 
plorers' Club  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Clarence 
Westphal's  Assembly  talk. 

Apr.  18 — Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  was  the  speaker  at 
Vespers. 

Apr.  23 — Lasell  went  "Vagabonding  Through 
Ireland"  with  Mr.  Earl  Benson  during  the 
Assembly  period. 

Apr.  24 — Spring  Formal,  an  interclass  dance, 
at  the  Hotel  Somerset. 


THE  SEA 

Did   you   ever   sit   on   a   sandy   bluff   and   watch   the 
white    clouds    flying? 

Have   you   smelled   the    salt   air   over   a   marsh,    and 
heard   the   south   wind   sighing? 

Down  below  a  salt-water  bay  with  whitecaps  merrily 
playing, 

And    fisherman    on    their    daily    trips    ever    onward 
sailing ; 

On  the  horizon  a  tramp  steamer  on   its  way  to  un- 
known  ports ; 

Sun     reflected     from     dancing     waves     shining     like 
quartz ; 

Seagulls    squalling    out    their    song, 

And  the  call  of  the  sea  going  on  and  on. 

Dorothy   Thomas 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  PROPOSED    NEW    BUILDING 


Plans  for  the  proposed  auditorium-gymnasium  are  being  perfected  and  arrangements  for  the 
fund-raising  campaign  are  maturing.  The  Special  Gifts'  Committee  will  very  shortly  be  at  work, 
though  it  is  now  expected  that  the  general  campaign  will  not  be  undertaken  before  fall. 

At  their  meeting  on  May  14,  the  Trustees  approved  the  preliminary  plans  and  authorized  the 
President  and  Treasurer  to  have  the  architect  prepare  building  plans  and  specifications  and  obtain 
bids  immediately.  They  gave  their  unanimous  support  to  the  undertaking  and  went  on  record 
as  favoring  the  construction  of  the  building  as  fast  as  funds  become  available. 

The  large  number  of  student  applications  on  file  already  emphasizes  the  need  which  we  shall 
have  during  the  next  year  for  the  accommodations  which  will  be  provided  when  this  building  is 


available. 


Guy  M.  Winslow 


Senior   Editors  of   Lasell  Leaves 

Left  to  Right:   Barbara  R.  Fowler,  Countessa  N.  Wood 
(Editor-in-Chief)   Isabel  Wyatt 
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Elizabeth   Leland 
Junior   Editor   of   Lasell   Leaves 
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We  hold  our  Lasell  brides  and  grooms  happily 
responsible  for  the  unceasing  notes  of  joy  bells 
which  all  the  year  round  make  for  our  gladness 
as  well  as  theirs.  A  list  of  these  latest  carilloners 
follows : 

September  10 — Roberta  May  Leonard  '36  and 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Matthews  at  Salem,  N.  H. 

March  12— Marian  Newfield  '30-32  and  Mr. 
Bernard  John  Grad  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

March  28—  Barbara  Goodell  '29  and  Mr.  Theo- 
dore T.  Trott  at  Waltham,  Mass. 

April  10 — Mariesta  Howland  '26  and  Mr. 
Elmer  J.  Bloom  at  Rockland,  Mass.  Dorothy 
Schumaker  '26  was  maid-of-honor ;  Marta  Aspe- 
gren  '27  and  Elizabeth  Sylvester  '38  were  brides- 
maids. 

April  10— Mildred  Gaffney  '27-28  and  Mr. 
Whitney  Smith  at  Lexington,  Mass. 

April  17— M.  Janice  Shutter  '36  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Grant,  Jr.,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

May  1— Dorothy  L.  Glasser  '31  and  Mr.  Carl 
Maximilian  Montgelas  at  New  York,  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgelas  will  be  "at  home"  after 
the  fifteenth  of  June  at  238  Paris  South,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

May  22— Elmire  Couture  '26-28  and  Mr.  Karl 
W.  Dahlen  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  Their  new  ad- 
dress will  be  501  Massabesic  Street,  Manchester. 

May  22— Dorothy  Inett  '30  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
Dixon  Taylor  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Elwell  of  Auburndale 
announce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  to  Mr.  Robert  R.  Amesbury,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Amesbury  (Jane  Ford 
'01-03). 

We  have  also  received  word  of  the  following 


engagements :  Ethelyn  Whitney  '32  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Lenzi;  Kathleen  Atkin  '34  to  Mr.  Manas  M. 
Torcom ;  Lucina  Cummings  '34  to  Mr.  Wendell 
I.  Carr;  Alice  Floyd  '34  to  Mr.  George  Rice; 
Dorothy  Hay  ward  '29  to  Mr.  James  D.  Suther- 
land ;  Phyllis  Stuart  '35  to  Mr.  Hugh  Roseberry ; 
Marjorie  Long  '35  to  Mr.  Ralph  Anderson 
Maish,  Jr.;  Mary  L.  Elton  '36  to  Mr.  Russell 
Remig ;  Lois  Nickerson  '33-35  to  Mr.  Leon  B. 
Conant;  and  Miss  Ruth  Moody  (Lasell  Faculty 
1935- )  to  Mr.  W.  Philip  Hamilton,  Jr. 


PRESIDENT   WINSLOW'S   DAYS   IN 
DALLAS 

When  it  is  a  question  of  personal  "devotedness 
to  duty,"  Lasell's  president  has  been  literally  an 
executive  in  residence.  His  recent  exceptional 
absences  merit  special  mention.  In  March  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  of 
which  Dr.  Winslow  is  an  official  member,  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Dallas,  Texas.  At  the  close 
of  this  important  conference  our  President  en- 
joyed a  brief  meeting  with  a  group  of  Lasell 
Alumnae  and  "old  girls." 

In  a  charming  letter  to  the  Personals  Editor, 
Annie  Dealey  Jackson  '06  writes:  "A  few  weeks 
ago  while  Dr.  Winslow  was  attending  the  junior 
college  conference,  Gladys  Wilkes  McCutcheon 
'15,  her  sister  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  having 
him  as  our  luncheon  guest.  Later  at  sister  Maidie's 
home  we  enjoyed  a  real  family  gathering.  Those 
present  were  Maidie  Dealey  Moroney  '14,  Fannie 
Dealey  Decherd  '06,  Annie  Dealey  Jackson  '06, 
Clara  MacDonald  Dealey  '14,  and  her  sister 
Kathleen  MacDonald  Jamison  '19-20.  When  it 
came  to  answering  questions  concerning  school 
and  our  old  Lasell  college  mates,  Dr.  Winslow 
was  marvelous,  and  how  fine  looking  he  has 
grown !  Fannie  and  I  greatly  regretted  we  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  him  in  our 
homes.  We  were  especially  anxious  to  have  him 
meet  our  families.  We  trust  he  will  return  soon 
for  a  real  visit.  Mae  Wilkes  Crowe  '16-17,  her 
husband  and  son  had  the  privilege  of  motoring 
Dr.  Winslow  to  East  Texas  for  the  day.  This 
excursion  took  them  several  hundred  miles  across 
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the  oil  fields,  a  novel  experience  for  our  New 
England  guest." 

Annie  also  writes  of  her  continued  interest  in 
art,  being  a  member  of  the  art  association  affili- 
ated with  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  but 
her  particular  hobby  is  her  garden.  She  invites 
us  into  this  winsome  spot  exclaiming,  "But  out 
of  doors  it  is  so  beautiful !  My  garden  with  its 
great  pear  trees — four  of  them  all  abloom — a  mar- 
velously  beautiful  mass  of  white  and  pale  green. 
The  peach  trees  full  of  pink  blossoms,  iris  white 
and  purple ;  pansies  by  the  hundreds ;  three  vari- 
eties of  honeysuckle  ;  new  East  Texas  roses.  The 
red-bud  tree,  planted  by  myself  when  just  a  six- 
inch  twig  and  now  almost  as  tall  as  our  two- 
story  house,  is  full  of  bloom.  Pecan  and  fig  trees 
with  four  elms  are  in  this  garden  which  I  call 
my  'friendly'  garden  for  so  many  friends  have 
contributed  to  its  beauty." 

This  dear  nature  lover  closes  with  an  intimate 
touch :  "My  table  is  set  for  supper — a  dark  green 
bowl  filled  with  fragrant  violets  rests  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table.  I  know  I  am  making  you  en- 
vious of  our  spring,  but  you  can  tell  me  later 
of  the  lilies-of-the-valley  at  the  foot  of  Bragdon 
hill,  your  tulips  and  lilacs,  which  I  still  remember 
and  of  your  gorgeous  sunsets  over  the  Charles- 
River-way.  I  used  to  steal  now  and  then  the 
lilacs  which  hung  over  the  Auburndale  walls.  I 
fear  I  might  do  it  again  for  the  joy  of  shutting 
my  eyes  and  burying  my  face  in  their  lovely  pur- 
ple softness  and  fragrance.  Much  love  to  you 
from  a  Texas  flicker,  no  longer  a  'white  dove'." 

Dr.  Winslow  adds  these  valuable  notes  to 
Annie's  good  letter.  He  refers  to  his  gratifying 
meeting  with  Mr.  George  B.  Dealey,  father  of 
the  Dealey  sisters,  whom  he  describes  as  "a  fine 
southern  gentleman  of  the  old  school."  For  many 
years  Mr.  Dealey  was  the  well-known  and  able 
editor  of  the  Dallas  News.  Dr.  Winslow  makes 
special  reference  to  his  visit  at  Maidie's  beautiful 
home  where  he  met  her  husband,  daughter  and 
seventeen  months'  old  granddaughter,  whose  name 
our  President  has  doubtless  placed  on  the  list  of 
his  little  Lasell  girls-in-waiting.  One  choice  day 
was  spent  in  Fort  Worth,  where  he  was  met  by 


Anne  Vickery  Davis  '07,  who  proved  herself  an 
efficient  and  gracious  guide,  escorting  him  to  the 
home  of  Lulie  Hogg  '88  for  a  friendly  call. 
Yielding  to  Dr.  Winslow's  unfailing  bent,  they 
visited  the  Fort  Worth  Art  Museum  and  did  not 
miss  seeing  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  edu- 
cational center.  Later  they  were  joined  by  Amye 
Vickery  Bright  '02-04,  who  motored  Dr.  Winslow 
back  to  Dallas.  Through  the  courtesy  of  this  La- 
sell  Texas  unit,  President  Winslow  experienced  a 
delightful  and  lasting  impression  of  Texas  hospi- 
tality. 

Mrs.  Harold  T.  Wilson,  remembered  affection- 
ately at  Lasell  as  "Brownie,"  the  author  of  "  'Mid 
the  Hills  of  Old  New  England,"  is  still  making 
good  not  only  as  a  mother  and  home-maker  but 
has  found  time  for  active  service  in  community 
work.  The  New  York  World-Telegram  of  April 
10  contained  a  fine  picture  of  Mrs.  Wilson  (Doro- 
thy Brown  '31),  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Bronxville  League  for  Service,  on  whose  official 
board  she  had  already  served  for  two  years  as 
treasurer.  We  are  indebted  to  our  faculty  mem- 
ber, Karin  Eliasson,  a  classmate  of  Brownie's  for 
this  good  news.  In  her  note,  Dorothy  writes : 
"To  be  sure  I  feel  deeply  honored  and  confiden- 
tially somewhat  petrified.  One  has  little  con- 
ception of  the  responsibility  involved.  My  time 
will  no  longer  be  my  own,  but  I  love  being  asso- 
ciated with  an  organization  which  does  so  much 
good  for  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves." 
This  closing  confession  to  her  classmate  reveals 
to  us  the  secret  of  Dorothy  Brown  Wilson's  beau- 
tiful successful  service. 

It  is  again  evident  that  Mildred  Peirce  Fuller 
'06  is  one  whom  the  citizens  of  Boston  seek  to 
honor.  She  has  recently  been  elected  president  of 
the  Boston  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, a  deserved  recognition  of  her  executive  abil- 
ity and  evidence  of  a  fine  faith  in  her  leadership 
under  those  unalterable  standards  which  make  for 
ideal  womanhood. 

April  8th  was  President's  Day-in-the-morning 
at  Lasell  when  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker  '22, 
president  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae  Association; 
Cecile    Loomis    Steubing    '22,    president    of    the 
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Chicago  Lasell  Club,  and  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner 
'21,  president  of  the  Lasell  Club  of  New  York, 
were  at  the  college  for  a  brief  call.  The  real  ob- 
ject of  their  visit  to  New  England  was  to  meet 
in  conference  with  the  official  unit  who  are  pre- 
paring to  submit  a  practical  and  appealing  plan 
for  financing  LaselFs  proposed  and  much-needed 
assembly  hall.  Later  in  the  day  Helen  Sanford 
'19-20,  the  Connecticut  Valley  representative, 
joined  the  committee  at  the  University  Club, 
Boston.  The  three  Maine  delegates — Gertrude 
Hooper  '32,  Elizabeth  Page  '32  and  Janet  Ken- 
nedy '30-32 — stopped  at  Lasell  and  shared  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  home  committee  over  the  proposed 
launching  of  Lasell's  initial  victory  drive. 

Mr.  George  Sawyer  Dunham  has  recently  been 
greatly  bereaved  through  the  death  of  his  devoted 
mother.  Lasell's  faculty  unite  with  the  student 
body  in  extending  our  sympathy  to  Prof.  Dun- 
ham and  the  members  of  his  family. 

A  message  from  Constance  E.  Blackstock  '09 
suggests  anew  that  her  mission  to  India  is  pro- 
viding her  with  both  pleasure  and  privilege.  We 
cannot  resist  the  urge  to  share  excerpts  from 
her  last  letter  with  "old  girls"  of  her  day  and  a 
host  of  Lasell  devotees  who  in  recent  years  have 
been  her  pupils.  From  her  school  in  Moradabad, 
Miss  Blackstock  writes : 

"First  of  all,  I  must  report  to  the  Lasell  Mis- 
sionary Society  just  what  I  did  with  their  gift 
to  the  school.  I  did  not  buy  corsages  of  roses, 
but  instead  rose  bushes.  They  are  planted  on  the 
school  campus  and  around  the  teachers'  bunga- 
low. I  wish  you  could  see  them.  They  are  all 
blooming  and  giving  us  great  pleasure.  They  will 
be  a  permanent  gift  for  they  will  perpetuate  them- 
selves by  providing  cuttings  and  their  kind  will 
multiply.  An  expert  saw  that  we  secured  good 
plants  and  a  gentleman  who  has  thousands  of 
roses  in  his  garden  told  me  the  other  day  that 
ours  were  an  unusually  fine  selection.  Listen  to 
their  names — Black  Prince  (a  very  dark  red  one), 
Dame  Edith  Helen  (a  beautiful  pink  one),  Inde- 
pendence Day  (a  salmon  one),  Duchess  of  Port- 
land (a  yellow  one),  Cloth  of  Gold  which  speaks 


for  itself  and  others  with  not  quite  so  grandilo- 
quent names. 

"We  have  just  had  a  flying  and  happy  visit 
from  Mrs.  Everett  O.  Fisk,  a  former  member  of 
Lasell's  faculty,  who  is  spending  the  winter  with 
her  sisters  in  Agra. 

"It's  been  a  grand  experience  to  be  out  here 
and  I'm  enjoying  every  minute  of  it.  There's 
never  a  dull  moment  because  we  are  kept  active 
and  the  duties  are  so  varied.  My  special  prov- 
ince is  the  school  and  I'm  in  it  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  But  after  school,  begins  our  social 
life  which  is  quite  busy  even  though  not  gay  or 
swift.  Sometimes  there  is  so  much  going  on  that 
I  begin  to  feel  breathless  and  sister  Esther  as- 
sures me  that  it  will  soon  be  over,  but  she's  been 
telling  me  that  ever  since  I  came. 

"The  Salvation  Army  have  a  very  large  centre 
and  work  here  as  do  the  High  Church  of  Eng- 
land. We  have  the  most  amicable  and  friendly 
relations  and  work  in  perfect  harmony.  We  have 
a  County  Club  which  meets  once  a  month  and 
every  three  months  a  united  church  service  in  our 
school  hall.  Evangeline  Booth  is  in  India  on  a 
tour  of  inspection.  She  spoke  recently  to  a 
very  large  audience,  made  up  of  many  non- 
Christians. 

"The  Salvation  Army  hospital  in  Moradabad  is 
a  fine  one  with  an  English  doctor  in  charge,  three 
English  nurses  and  several  Indian  girls  on  the 
staff.  There  are  to  me  so  many  evidences  of  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  in  this  country.  So  many 
social  service  organizations  modelled  on  Chris- 
tian plans  and  this  latest  edict  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Travancore,  opening  the  temples  in  his  state 
to  the  untouchables,  is  directly  traced  to  the  Hindu 
fear  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  amongst  these 
classes.  Even  if  Ambedkar,  the  leader  of  the  de- 
pressed classes,  turns  his  people  into  channels 
other  than  Christian,  everyone  in  India  who  is 
willing  to  be  honest  must  admit  the  rise  of  this 
class  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them 
have  become  Christians ;  their  children  have  been 
educated  in  Christian  schools  and  are  taking  an 
active  share  in  national  life.  It  seems  ironical 
and  perhaps  tragic  that  the  churches  in  America 
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and  England  are  discouraged  and  turning  away- 
just  when  the  opportunities  here  seem  so  great 
and  when  one  sees  that  the  leaven  is  working. 
But  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  that  foreign 
missionary  effort  is  bearing  fruit.  It  seems  to 
me  that  even  if  the  baptisms  aren't  numerous  if 
the  non-Christian  community  is  bringing  about 
reforms  within  its  own  membership  surely  that 
ought  to  be  gratifying  to  those  who  have  worked 
so  hard  in  the  past  and  those  who  are  working 
now.  We  have  a  large  group  of  non-Christian 
day  scholars  in  our  schools  who  could  go  else- 
where, but  their  parents  say  frankly  that  they 
know  we  will  do  more  for  them  and  that  the  in- 
fluences here  are  better. 

"Every  other  Friday  the  Bible  classes  get  up 
a  special  programme  for  chapel.  The  non-Chris- 
tians do  not  participate  as  they  are  excused  by 
government  regulation.  A  Moslem  girl  in  one 
of  the  upper  classes  asked  me  if  she  could  recite 
a  poem.  I  said,  'Certainly,  why  not?'  She  replied 
that  her  teacher  said  it  wasn't  customary  for  non- 
Christians  to  take  part.  I  told  her  that  if  her 
teacher  were  willing,  I  was.  Their  topic  was 
'Love'  and  she  recited  a  beautiful  poem  selected 
by  her  Moslem  father. 

"Just  before  Christmas  two  teachers  said  that 
the  girls  in  their  classes  wished  to  give  gifts  for 
poor  children.  It  was  entirely  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative and  so  at  our  Christmas  programme  just 
before  school  closed  these  girls  brought  their  gifts. 
I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  telling  the 
girls  about  the  Lasell  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving 
offerings.  These  things  are  very  small  but  to 
me  of  vast  significance.  No  one  need  fear  that 
her  missionary  contribution  is  wasted,  and  even 
if  one  isn't  interested  in  it  from  a  religious  point 
of  view,  if  one  cares  at  all  for  the  world  outside 
of  one's  self  one  would  be  glad  to  contribute  to 
the  missionary  cause.  As  I've  seen  it  out  here 
this  time,  it's  the  greatest  peace  agency  I  know ! 

"It  is  almost  time  to  go  to  another  tea  party 
and  I  must  close.  My  very  best  wishes  for  the 
New  Year  and  please  give  my  love  to  'dear  every- 
body' at  Lasell. 

"C.   E.   B." 


Dear  Friend  of  us  all :  Lasell  sends  back  to  you 
the  beautiful  benediction  of  your  forebears,  God 
b'wi  ye ! 

To  have  Betty  Stephens  Fuller  '20  at  Lasell 
always  seems  to  those  of  us  in  long  residence 
like  "good  old  times."  We  fear  now  that  her 
visits  will  not  be  as  frequent  for  she  is  devoting 
all  her  time  to  their  new  home  in  New  Rochelle. 

Isabel  Lummus  '24  writes  from  her  new  ad- 
dress, 104  South  Fullerton  Avenue,  Montclair, 
N.  J. :  "I  always  enjoy  receiving  the  Leaves  and 
reading  about  my  college  friends.  My  best  re- 
gards please  to  the  Personals  Editor."  Isabel, 
we  appreciate  greatly  your  unsolicited  words  of 
greeting  and  approval. 

One  of  our  1916  girls,  noticing  in  the  March 
Leaves  Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow's  appointment  to 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  writes :  "Dear 
Personals  Editor :  The  other  ' Winslow'  in  the 
N.  H.  Legislature  happens  to  be  a  cousin  of  Dr. 
Guy  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow's.  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative from  Nashua,  has  attended  the  Legis- 
lature for  eight  sessions,  and  best  of  all  is  my 
Dad! 

"Sincerely, 
"Ruth  Winslow  Payne  '16. " 

Thank  you,  Ruth,  for  your  contribution  to  the 
Personals.  With  this  information  we  feel  surer 
than  ever  that  New  Hampshire's  affairs  of  state 
are  in  safe  hands. 

Ella  Stedman  Frank  '82  rarely  revisits  her 
Alma  Mater  but  her  interest  in  Lasell's  success 
never  fails.  Through  her  cousin,  Anna  Kendig 
Peirce  '80,  we  have  recently  received  a  picture 
of  Mrs.  Frank's  very  beautiful  granddaughter, 
Marian  Louise  Van  Arsdale,  whose  engagement 
to  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Reynolds  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has 
just  been  announced. 

Rev.  Mabelle  H.  Whitney  '03  was  a  recent 
guest  of  her  Lasell  college-mate,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Amesbury  (Jane  Ford  '01-03).  At  a  Boston  con- 
ference we  had  a  brief  visit  with  her,  but  it 
was  long  enough  to  assure  us  that  this  Alumna 
is  still  intent  on  doing  good  works  in  a  needy 
world.  Her  summer's  program  includes  vaca- 
tioning on  Cape  Cod. 
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Judith  Burbank  Brown  ('15-15)  returned  to 
Lasell  with  her  old-time  enthusiasm.  Her  mother, 
Harriette  Lord  Burbank  '93-94,  was  also  a  Lasell 
girl,  and  we  are  hoping  that  Judith's  daughter, 
Dolores,  may  later  enroll  at  our  college. 

The  seamen's  strike  prevented  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Thorn  burg  (Lela  Goodall  '08)  from  re- 
turning to  California  via  the  Panama  Canal.  In- 
stead they  motored  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  En 
route  they  passed  through  Delaware,  stopping  at 
Seaford  where  they  called  on  Miss  Witherbee  and 
found  her,  wrote  Lela,  "extremely  well  and  so 
cozy  in  her  home."  In  her  letter  to  Dr.  Winslow, 
Lela  refers  to  their  travels  in  Mexico,  where  she 
spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  Rosalind  Winslow 
Myers  '20-21  in  Mexico  City.  They  found  Rosa- 
lind very  happy  and  enthusiastic  over  her  life  in 
Mexico.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thornburg  are  returning 
to  Maine  soon.  Lela  adds:  "We  have  plans  com- 
pleted to  build  a  memorial  library  in  Sanford  in 
my  father's  honored  memory."  We  trust  Lasell 
will  be  included  in  their  next  summer's  itinerary. 

While  visiting  in  Rhode  Island  we  chanced  to 
glance  at  a  Providence  paper  and  discovered  a 
fine  picture  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Towne,  wife  of  Lasell's 
former  associate  principal.  Lasell  Junior  College 
extends  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Towne,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Women's 
Club. 

Mme.  Yvonne  Birks,  shortly  after  mid-years, 
writes :  "I  am  enjoying  the  new  school  very  much 
but  miss  the  Lasell  friends.  I  wish  I  could  serve 
in  both  places  but  that  is  one  of  the  sad  things 
in  life ;  often  while  we  gain  in  one  way  we  lose 
in  another.  We  hope  to  visit  Lasell  soon."  Her 
hope  materialized  and  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  call 
from  Mme.  Birks  and  her  husband,  Rev.  Alfred 
Birks.  We  do  not  meet  often  but  it  is  cause  for 
thanksgiving  that  these  esteemed  friends  are 
nearby. 

The  classmates  of  Catherine  Mason  Fernald  '99 
will  unite  with  Lasell  in  extending  sympathy  to 
her  in  the  loss  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Fernald. 

The  fair  spring  days  usually  turn  Anne  Litch- 
field Blamire  '32,  Lasellward.    Her  call  is  always 


a  welcomed  one,  but  was  touched  this  time  with 
sadness  when  we  learned  of  the  very  recent  and 
sudden  passing  of  her  devoted  father.  Anne's 
present  address  is  1 1  Lowden  Street,  West  Somer- 
ville — not  so  very  far  away  that  she  can  keep 
her  promise  to  return  soon. 

With  Lillian  Bethel  '28  as  our  hostess,  a  group 
of  Lasell  friends  enjoyed  recently  an  after-dinner 
kaffe  klatsch  at  Hawthorne  House.  The  guest  of 
honor  was  Mrs.  Mary  Fisher  Adams,  Lasell's 
former  librarian  and  one  whom  it  was  a  delight  to 
honor. 

We  thank  you,  Mary  Pryor  '28,  for  your  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  Personals  Column.  Mary 
writes :  "I  am  well  and  enjoying  this  mild  winter. 
No  excuse  for  a  trip  way  down  south  to  escape 
a  frigid  zone."  After  greetings  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Miss  Irwin  and  Mrs.  Hooker,  Mary 
adds :  "A  letter  just  received  from  Helene  Salzen- 
stein  Hinds  '28  in  which  she  refers  to  her  three 
lovely  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  Isabelle 
Vignot  was  my  guest  for  a  week  in  January.  I 
often  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mary  Keim  Tietze  '27 
as  she  passes  by  on  her  way  to  her  father's  home. 
Did  you  know  that  Elizabeth  Boone  '25-27  lost 
her  father  last  year?  She  and  her  mother  are 
still  living  in  Hazelton,  Penna."  We  are  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  Elizabeth's  loss.  Lasell  extends 
sincere  sympathy  to  her  and  her  bereaved  mother. 

Katharine  Hartman  '32  is  still  enjoying  her 
"grand  tour."  She  mails  from  Tallahassee  to  her 
classmate,  Marjorie  MacClymon,  these  delightful 
travel  notes,  written  with  a  charming  free  hand : 

"Were  you  in  Florida's  capital  tonight — and  a 
lovely  night  it  is — with  the  moon  coming  through 
the  branches  of  a  huge  live  oak  draped  with  fes- 
toons of  moss — and  chanced  to  look  in  our  win- 
dow, you  would  find  the  Hartmans — pere  et  filles 
— spending  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  reading  and 
writing  and  listening  to  the  radio. 

"Really,  this  trailer  life  is  quite  the  existence! 
We  have  been  gone  since  the  third  of  February 
and  have  been  in  Florida  all  that  time  except  for 
a  week's  West  Indies  cruise.  Now  for  the  first 
time  we  are  turning  our  faces  westward — prob- 
ably in   Mobile  tomorrow  and  then  on  to  New 
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Orleans  for  a  few  days.  We  go  to  Mexico  City 
before  the  rainy  season,  which  starts  in  May.  We 
hope  to  remain  in  Mexico  for  two  or  three  weeks 
before  leaving  for  California.  And  all  the  time 
we  have  our  own  beds,  dishes,  books  and  radio 
right  with  us.  One  of  the  biggest  features  of  a 
trailer  on  a  trip  this  long  is  that  you  don't  have 
to  worry  every  night  about  where  to  stay. 

"Our  first  port  in  Florida  was  Clearwater  on 
the  west  coast,  where  we  met  many  people  we 
knew,  and  just  loved  it  there.  These  trailerites 
are  such  helpful  people — all  you  have  to  do  when 
puzzled  is  to  stand  around,  look  helpless  and  they 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  technique  is  simple  and 
we  have  perfected  it ! 

"Then  on  to  Miami  and  we  stayed  in  that 
fabulous  place  for  about  two  weeks.  From  there 
we  started  on  our  cruise — and  it  was  perfect ! 
For  one  thing,  the  weather  was  lovely — long  clear 
blue  days  and  nights  that  simply  dripped  with 
stars,  and  warm  enough  to  walk  the  deck  without 
a  wrap,  and  sit  out  on  the  fore  deck  and  watch 
the  stars  and  little  new  moon.  The  days  in  port 
were  hot  enough  to  seem  convincingly  tropical, 
but  not  too  uncomfortable.  We  'called'  at  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti  and  Havana. 
Each  place  presents  such  a  decided  contrast  to  the 
other  and  all  are  terribly  interesting.  Jamaica 
and  Haiti  are  beautiful  islands — very  mountainous 
and  green.  Haiti  was  the  most  intriguing  place 
I've  ever  found,  with  its  streets  and  roads  simply 
teeming  with  people  going  to  and  from  market — ■ 
mostly  women — riding  tiny  burros  already  laden 
down,  or  walking  along  with  huge  baskets  on  their 
heads.  This  practice,  of  course,  gives  them  a 
wonderful  posture  and  great  grace  and  poise.  The 
huge  public  markets  were  my  favorite  haunts  and 
after  I  had  worn  out  my  family,  I  wandered 
around  by  myself. 

"Before  we  sailed,  I  had  a  nice  day  with  Bar- 
bara Stover  '33  and  her  family.  She  had  gone 
to  all  sorts  of  trouble  chasing  me  down — all  over 
Florida — and  we  were  so  glad  that  our  paths 
finally  crossed.  A  few  days  ago,  I  was  walking 
along  the  street  at  Daytona  Beach  when  someone 


called  to  me — Doris  Shehadi  '33.  Her  father 
has  a  lovely  linen  shop  in  the  nicest  hotel  there 
and  she  assists  him. 

"Which  all  reminds  me  that  I  won't  be  with 
you  at  Lasell  for  our  fifth  reunion  this  June,  and 
that  makes  me  sad.  I  do  hope  1932  will  have  a 
great  reunion  and  my  thoughts  will  be  with  you. 

"My  family  wish  to  retire  so  guess  I'll  have  to 
close — you  see  my  table  goes  up  against  the  wall 
and  this  seat  becomes  Dad's  bed.    That's  the  way 

the  trailer  folk  live . 

K.  H." 

Jeanne  Heilig  '33  was  one  of  our  early  visitors 
this  year.  After  being  graduated  from  Lasell, 
she  enrolled  at  the  Vogue  School  in  Chicago,  spe- 
cializing in  interior  decoration,  and  was  graduated 
in  1935.  For  the  past  two  years,  Jeanne  has  been 
her  brother-in-law's  office  assistant  in  his  medical 
work,  but  has  recently  decided  to  devote  her  en- 
tire time  to  her  special  vocation.  We  wish  her 
success. 

Maurine  Moore  Allen  '19-20  evidently  remem- 
bers Lasell's  fine  vesper  services  and  shows  her 
continued  interest  in  the  same  by  reference  to  her 
former  pastor,  Dr.  Russell  Boynton,  who  has  re- 
cently been  called  to  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Newton  Centre.  Thank  you,  Maurine ;  your  mes- 
sage gives  Lasell  a  happy  feeling  that  you  are  not 
only  interested  but  that  you  "still  belong." 

The  Grand  Opera  season  attracted  many  music 
lovers  to  Boston.     Among  the  visitors  was  Alice 
Magoun  '78,  recently  retired  after  fifty  years  of 
service  in  the  schools  of  Bath,  Maine.     During 
all  the  years  she  has  been  an  active  member  of 
her  local  music  club.     In  proof  of  her  devotion 
to  her  art,  Miss  Magoun  attended  both  the  after- 
noon and  evening  operas,  prefacing  her  musical 
treat  by  enjoying  an  hour's  or  so  visit  with  two 
of  her  Lasell  college  mates,  one  of  whom  she  hadl 
not  seen  since  her  graduation.     When  asked  for 
her  teaching  schedule,  she  replied,  "English  was 
my   major   subject   but   occasionally    I    took   the  I 
Greek  and  French  classes."     As  we  listened  tol 
her  enthusiasm  over  her  work,  we  thought  it  isl 
usually  true  "If  one  wishes  to  keep  well,   keepl 
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busy."  Not  work  but  worry  is  often  responsible 
for  our  physical  undoing.  The  "old  girls"  of  her 
day  may  recall  that  Alice  Magoun  was  the  author 
of  the  poem  read  at  the  dedication  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Elm.  This  fine  and  friendly  tree  near 
Bragdon  is  a  perpetual  tribute  to  this  our  gifted 
Alumna. 

A  welcomed  shower  of  cards  came  recently  in 
response  to  a  word  of  inquiry  sent  out  from  our 
Main  Office.  Each  card  contained  the  desired 
new  address  and  in  many  cases  a  short  message. 
We  gladly  share  this  newsreel  with  our  large 
outside  Lasell  family : 

Helen  O'Brien  '20— Mrs.  Rockwell  H.  New- 
man of  761  Mosswood  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. — ■ 
is  kept  busy  with  her  two  sons.  She  recently  vis- 
ited Kay  Rice  Broock  '20  in  Detroit,  and  is  now 
enjoying  a  West  Indies  cruise. 

Ethel  Shutzer  Kennedy's  ('31)  home  address  is 
Ambassador  Arms  Apts.,  Stamford,  Conn.  Her 
husband  is  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. Her  little  son,  Richard,  is  just  three  and 
a  half  years  old. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Linn  (Matilda  Daugherty  '24) 
is  now  in  New  York  City — 24  Remsen  Street. 
Her  little  five  months'  old  son  is  William  Collyer 
Linn,  Jr. 

In  this  case  a  kind  secretary  answered  Lasell's 
card  and  writes :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  King 
(Catherine  Morley  '29)  have  left  on  a  motor  trip 
west,  then  on  to  Mexico.  They  expect  to  return 
home  by  April  18  to  celebrate  the  second  birth- 
day of  Charles,  Jr.  Their  home  address  is  728 
Noyes  Street,  Evanston,  111. 

Dorothy  Shove  Kelloway  '21  takes  her  own 
pen  in  hand  and  writes :  My  new  address  is  204 
South  48th  Street,  Omaha,  Neb.  We  moved 
here  from  California  in  the  fall.  Attended  the 
Lasell  Club  Meeting  today  at  the  home  of  Grace 
Beebe  Hoagland  '93-94.  Sixteen  there.  Lovely 
time. 

Helen  Creveling's  ('28)  address  is  709  Battery 
Place,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  This  is  a  brief  but 
satisfactory  word  from  Helen :  "At  present  I  am 
a  caseworker  at  the  Tennessee  Welfare  Commis- 
sion, and  love  my  work." 


Mrs.  Leslie  Harbison,  Jr.  (Virginia  Coons 
'25-26)  is  at  home  in  Willmette,  one  of  Chicago's 
most  attractive  suburbs ;  her  address :  845  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Virginia  writes:  "We  have  two 
future  Lasell  prospects — Sandra  Jean,  six,  and 
Susan  Jane,  five." 

From  Beaver  Falls,  Penna.,  Miriam  DeFrain 
Bell  '19,  in  replying  to  a  semi-business  letter  from 
our  President,  sends  back  this  most  personal  and 
friendly  response : 

"Many  times  have  I  intended  writing  to  you 
but  with  my  home  and  four  children  to  look  after, 
it  has  not  been  easy  to  accomplish.  My  children 
are  Louise,  14;  Bill,  12;  Bradford,  4;  and  Marlea, 
2  years  old.  You  see  from  the  names  my  oldest 
and  youngest  are  girls.  Although  there  will  be 
twelve  years  between  their  entrance  into  college, 
it  will  certainly  keep  me  in  touch  with  Lasell 
for  many  years  to  come.  Their  attendance  at 
Lasell  is  one  of  my  greatest  hopes  for  the  future. 
I  shall  never  forget  its  influence  on  me  while  at 
college  and  during  these  after  years.  I  wish 
more  girls  from  this  vicinity  could  have  its  ad- 
vantages. 

"The  Leaves  Personals  Editor  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  her  items.  They  are  so  alive  to  all 
the  graduates  and  they  keep  us  well  informed, 
and  are  so  interestingly  compiled  that  one  feels 
as  close  to  '98  and  '36  as  'to  her  own  class. 

"In  '39  when  we  have  our  reunion,  I  hope  I'll 
be  there  and  can  then  register  Louise." 

Springtime  and  early  summer  time  is  always 
a  happy  time  for  the  arrival  of  our  newest  little 
Lasell  folk. 

February  26 — A  son,  Donald  Christie,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Barratt  (Minerva  Pritchard 
'32). 

February  28 — A  daughter,  Millicent  Lee,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Hammer  (Millicent 
Thomson  '33). 

March  9 — A  son,  Lee  Edward,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joshua  Allen  (Helen  Gibbs  '34). 

March  30— A  daughter,  Phyllis  Marcia,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roland  L.  Wells  (Charlotte  Little- 
field  '36). 
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April  2 — A  daughter,  Nancy  Turner,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Sleigh  (Frances  Turner  '32). 

April  8— A  son,  Allan  Hart,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allan  Watson  (Evelyn  Hart  '28-30). 

April  15 — A  daughter,  Marilyn  Esther  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  House  (Esther  Sunderland 
'29). 

April  21 — A  son,  James  Melvin,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hubert  Denker  (Olive  Whitehead  '22). 

April  22 — A  daughter,  Barbara  Elizabeth,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Cupp  (Elizabeth  Dupka 
'33-34). 

A  letter  from  Barbara  Vail  Bosworth  '05,  in 
whose  delightful  Leominster  home  our  Personals 
Editor  spent  a  part  of  her  Easter  vacation,  con- 
tains this  welcomed  word  from  Miriam  Nelson 
Flanders  '05 :  "I  am  spending  the  winter  at  Am- 
herst, near  my  sister  whose  husband  is  stationed 
there  R.O.T.C.  in  Mass.  State  College.  I  am 
chaperone  in  a  sorority  house,  and  have  nineteen 
very  nice  college  girls." 

Lasell's  congratulations  to  the  chaperone  and 
especially  to  the  college  girls  now  in  her  care. 

An  attractive  business  card  on  our  desk  reads : 
"George  B.  Bailey  and  George  W.  Grimm,  Jr., 
announce  the  formation  of  a  partnership  for  the 
general  practice  of  the  law  under  the  name  of 
Bailey  and  Grimm."  We  extend  our  congratu- 
lations to  the  residents  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who 
have  such  representative  barristers  on  whom  they 
can  call  when  in  need  of  legal  advice.  Mr.  Grimm 
is  the  husband  of  our  Marjorie  Gifford  '22. 

Another  graduate  to  express  her  appreciation 
of  the  new  Lasell  picture  book  is  Nell  Woodward 
Collins  '15.     To  Dr.  Winslow  she  writes: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  new  Lasell 
book.  The  pictures  are  lovely  and  my !  how  it 
does  make  you  wish  you  might  live  certain  years 
of  your  life  over  again !  I  took  my  copy  over  to 
a  neighbor,  Esther  Magnuson  Akerley  '34-35, 
along  with  the  new  Leaves — and  how  she  did 
pour  over  the  photographs.  As  she  knew  many 
more  in  the  book  than  I  did,  she  was  just  that 
much  more  thrilled.  So  I  am  sending  a  hearty 
'thank  you'  from  us  both. 


"The  new  building  will  be  splendid ;  and  I 
should  think  the  situation  would  be  quite  an  ideal 
one.  Very  accessible  as  well  as  central.  From 
the  Leaves  everything  seems  to  be  booming  at 
Lasell.  It  certainly  is  fine !  My  very  best  to  all 
the  old  friends  at  school — and  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  especially." 

One  of  the  artists  in  the  second  Chamber  Music 
concert  presented  by  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  was  our  Virginia  Leahy  '34.  Mr. 
George  Fourel  of  the  Conservatory  and  the  viola 
player  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was  the  conductor. 
Lasell's  congratulations  to  our  Alumna.  We  are 
wishing  her  continued  success  in  her  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

Mary  Pope  '27  writes  to  our  Registrar,  Miss 
Irwin :  "May  I  please  have  a  transcript  of  all 
my  work  at  Lasell.  I  am  sending  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can Dietetic  Association  with  my  application  for 
membership,  and  the  transcript  must  contain  de- 
scriptive titles  of  the  courses  taken.  This  year 
I  am  going  to  Boston  University  three  days  a 
week  to  attend  classes  and  consequently  find  my- 
self busy  or  with  work  to  do  most  of  the  time." 

We  shall  welcome  the  day  when  Mary  sends 
word — and  we  feel  sure  she  will — of  her  suc- 
cessful entrance  into  the  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation. 

From  Bloomsburg,  Penna.,  has  recently  been 
received  a  paper  containing  a  picture  of  Anna 
Andrews  Barris  '01-02.  The  local  author,  seated 
at  her  typewriter,  is  doubtless  preparing  another 
of  her  children's  stories  which  she  hopes  will  again 
be  accepted  and  presented  on  the  screen.  Our 
sincere  congratulations  to  this  our  former  Lasell 
student. 

"A  voice  from  the  past  is  speaking,"  so  Evelyn 
Schmidt  '14  opens  her  letter  to  Dr.  Winslow. 
"My  specific  request  is  that  you  kindly  send  to 
me  the  name  and  address  of  the  New  York  Lasell 
Alumnae  if  there  is  such  a  club.  I  have  been 
living  in  New  York  City  for  some  years  now  and 
thought  I  might  like  to  contact  the  group.  How 
is  your  family?  Your  children  must  be  very 
grown  up  now.     Kindly  remember  me  to  Miss 
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Potter.  Best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Winslow  and  your- 
self." 

A  voice  from  much  farther  back  than  '14  sends 
loving  welcome  to  you,  Evelyn.  You  will  find  in 
the  New  York  Lasell  Club  a  fine  group  of  Alum- 
nae and  "old  girls,"  among  them  no  doubt  some 
of  your  college  mates.  Please  return  to  Lasell 
some  time,  and  tell  today's  students  about  your 
summer  in  Labrador  with  Dr.  Grenfell.  I  am 
still  laughing  over  the  motto  in  the  center  of  that 
Labrador  gift  rug.  It's  good  to  get  in  touch  with 
you  again. 

If  it's  only  a  word  from  Miss  Emily  H.  Genn, 
we  are  happy  to  receive  it.  She  has  been  at 
Sandy  Point,  Maine,  during  the  winter,  but  will 
soon  move  into  her  own  attractive  Riverside  home 
for  the  summer.  If  it  is  true  that  handwriting 
reveals  character,  then  our  Ella  Richardson 
Cushing  '73  and  Miss  Genn  are  still  holding  their 
places  among  the  elect. 

Thank  you,  Margaret  Reid  Perry  '22,  for 
your  recently  received  "best  letter  yet."  We  can't 
quite  venture  to  quote  it  fully  for  if  what  you  so 
graciously  say  about  Lasell  as  a  whole  and  its 
staff  in  residence  were  true,  I  fear  place  and 
people  would  be  indulging  in  a  superiority  com- 
plex. But  this  much  can  be  said  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Leaves  editorial  staff — they 
have  your  enthusiastic  approval.  Margaret's  ini- 
tial most  welcomed  word  is  this:  "I  am  planning 
to  be  back  in  June  for  my  15th  Reunion.  Helene 
Grashorn  Dickson  '22  promises  she  will  come  with 
me,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  all  the 
Lassell  people  we  love  so  well.  It  hardly  seems 
five  years  since  I  attended  my  Lasell  reunion,  and 
yet  when  I  look  at  my  eleven  year  old  daughter, 
ready  for  Junior  High  and  my  five  year  old  son 
attending  the  nursery  school,  I  realize  the  years 
are  passing.  We  are  all  well  and  happy.  I  am 
getting  a  few  gray  hairs,  but  still  feel  about  eight- 
een and  always  am  one  of  your  L.W.D.'s.  Please 
remember  me  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  I  shall 
be  seeing  you  all  in  June." 

Mrs.  Nelson  Freeman  of  Auburndale,  always 
a  loyal  friend  to  Lasell,  has  presented  to  the 
Music  Department  of  the  college  three  composi- 


tions arranged  for  two  pianos.  They  are  the 
overture  to  Rosamund,  William  Tell  and  Peer 
Gynt.  The  college  highly  appreciates  this  ex- 
pression of  friendship  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Free- 
man. 

Through  the  Advertiser  Tribune  of  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
we  learned  of  the  recent  passing  of  our  Alumna, 
Alice  Noble  Leister  '94.  The  local  press  paid 
a  fitting  and  beautiful  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
citizen.  Lasell  Junior  College  extends  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Arlene  Kerr  '36  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Kerr,  are  home  after  six  delightful  weeks  spent 
in  Miami,  Florida.  We  have  greatly  appreciated 
the  friendly  messages  they  have  sent  to  us  from 
the   South. 

We  saw  Hope  Decatur  '33  for  a  moment  as 
she  made  a  flying  call  at  the  college.  Since  her 
graduation  from  Yale,  where  she  majored  in 
dramatics,  she  has  been  very  successful  in  radio 
work.  Hope  is  evidently  enjoying  both  her  work 
and  good  health.  Lasell  wishes  continued  success 
to  Hope  Decatur. 

To  Senora  Orozco,  Marguerite  Hauser  Ham- 
lin '19  writes  from  Mexico  City.  With  almost 
characteristic  Spanish  enthusiasm,  she  exclaims  i 
"How  I  love  visiting  your  country !  My  husband 
and  I  were  with  my  mother  in  Miami  for  a  short 
visit  and  at  that  airport  took  a  Pan-American 
plane  to  Havana,  where  we  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz 
and  later  entrained  for  Mexico  City.  Yesterday 
we  visited  the  pyramids  and  other  interesting 
sights.  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  get  in  touch  with 
Maria  (Orozco  Cobb  '17-18)  and  her  family,  but 
were  not  sure  she  was  still  here.  How  are  you 
and  what  news  from  Lasell?  I  probably  will  not 
return  until  my  reunion  in  '39.  That  will  be 
your  reunion  and  Ruth  Roop  Cleveland's  too, 
for  I  believe  we  three  enrolled  at  Lasell  the  same 
year.     The  best  of  wishes  for  you,  Senora. 

"M.  H.  H." 

Elizabeth  Gilbert  Lyman  '29  writes:  "I  was 
married  last  summer  to  Dr.  Alexander  Victor 
Lyman  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  We  are  now  living 
sky-high  in  a  penthouse  in  New  York  City." 
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Lasell's  trustee,  Annie  Crowe  Collum  '09  of 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  in  her  last  letter  refers  to  a 
delightful  summer  in  Europe.     She  writes : 

"It  was  a  great  joy  to  me  to  be  in  England 
again  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  lapse  of 
time  had  not  made  me  feel  a  bit  of  a  stranger. 
My  niece  was  with  a  group  of  students  and  I 
borrowed  her  for  a  few  days,  and  it  was  such 
fun  taking  her  'round  London. 

"Can  you  imagine  my  delight  and  surprise  to 
see  Constance  Blackstock  '09  in  Stockholm !  We 
had  been  at  the  same  hotel  for  four  days  and 
only  met  as  she  was  leaving  for  Helsingfors, 
Finland.  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  month  in  Sweden 
and  found  the  people  so  contented,  stable  and 
courteous.  They  go  about  their  business  with 
calm  efficiency. 

"The  Winnipeg  obligations  seem  endless.  This 
year  I  have  agreed  to  be  president  of  our  Wom- 
en's Musical  Club  and  am  very  much  aware  of 
the  added  responsibility." 


Miss  Anna   Blackstock  '06 


Added  responsibility — yes,  but  when  we  recall 
the  many  offices  successfully  held  by  this  Alumna, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  her  efficiency  will  again 
equal  this  her  new  responsibility.  Lasell's  best 
wishes  always  to  our  Annie  Crowe  Collum. 

Miss  Anna  Blackstock,  Lasell  '06,  spent  a  few 
days  in  March  as  the  guest  of  her  Alma  Mater. 
Attending  an  assembly  and  observing  the  student 
body,  Miss  Blackstock  declared  herself  as  being 
delighted  with  the  personnel  of  the  students  and 
very  proud  to  feel  herself  a  part  of  our  college. 
Miss  Blackstock  is  principal  of  a  girls'  school  and 
Normal  Training  School  in  Moradabad,  U.  P., 
India.  She  is  an  expert  in  Indian  dialect  and 
very  prominent  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
Women's  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
as  represented  in  India.  She  has  been  having  a 
furlough  in  the  United  States  visiting  her  sister, 
Isabella  Blackstock  Beardsley  '03  in  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  and  has  been  speaking  through  the  Middle 
West  for  the  Missionary  Society.  We  wish  Miss 
Blackstock  B on  Voyage  as  she  leaves  again  for 
India  in  June,  and  may  she  enjoy  continued  suc- 
cess in  her  great  work.  We  are  sending  by  her 
our  greetings  to  her  sisters,  Miss  Esther  '04-06 
and  Miss  Constance  '09.  The  latter  is  remaining 
in  India  and  will  be  much  missed  by  her  Lasell 
students  to  whom  she  has  been  for  a  decade  an 
intellectual  and  social  inspiration. 

Accompanying  Annie  Dealey  Jackson's  ('06) 
happy  report  of  President  Winslow's  visit  to  Dal- 
las was  the  sad  announcement  of  the  passing 
away  of  Fannie  Dealey  Decherd's  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, Ruth.  She  was  a  child  of  rare  spiritual  gifts, 
whose  going  has  saddened  not  only  her  immedi- 
ate family  but  a  large  circle  of  loving  friends. 

It  was  thoughtful  of  Isabelle  LaCosse  '34  to 
send  congratulations  to  the  grandparents  of  Rob- 
ert Winslow  MacCuspie.  Isabelle  is  still  serving 
at  Filene's  in  the  "department  of  commerce,"  and 
confesses  that  occasionally  she  and  Katherine 
Braithwaite  '28  find  time  to  talk  over  their  Lasell 
college  days.  We  are  always  pleased  to  hear 
from  this  loyal  graduate. 

Prudence  Crandall  '35-36  stopped  at  our  office 
door   recently   long   enough   to   say,   "I    shall    be 
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graduated  from  die  Chandler  Secretarial  School 
in  Boston  in  June." 

Our  thoughts  have  been  turning  with  sincere 
and  tender  sympathy  recently  to  Dorothy  Barnes 
Paine  '18  and  her  family  who  have  been  greatly 
bereaved  in  the  loss  of  their  devoted  mother. 

"Bermuda  blue  reminds  me  of  Lasell  blue," 
writes  Mary  Packard  Cass  '89  during  her  recent 
visit  to  this  enchanting  island.  "It  is  another 
word  for  color,  beauty,  friendliness  and  relaxa- 
tion." Her  closing  word  is  significant  and  sounds 
like,  "We  are  sailing  due  north  tomorrow.  It's 
Home,  Sweet  Home  for  me." 

For  a  moment  it  sounded  like  the  breaking-up 
of  a  Boy  Scout  hullabaloo  but  was  really  only  the 
rejoicings  of  old  girls — yes,  and  a  few  faculty 
members  too,  over  the  arrival  of  a  delegation  of 
post-grads  from  Connecticut  on  their  way  to  the 
Prom  held  at  the  Hotel  Somerset.  Among  this 
group  of  joymakers  were  Barbara  King,  Anne 
O'Brien,  Hildreth  Weigold,  Mary  Jane  Selby, 
Katherine  Peck  and  Jane  Brackley  of  the  Class 
of  '35. 

Martha  Hazelet  Crooks  '10,  graduate  and  ex- 
faculty  member,  comes  seldom  to  Lasell  but  occa- 
sionally and  unexpectedly  we  get  in  touch  with 
this  dear  Alumna.  A  recent  issue  of  a  Williams- 
port  paper  contained  a  charming  picture  of  Mrs. 
John  H.  Crooks,  bride  of  Martha's  oldest  son. 
Lasell's  congratulations  to  this  our  latest  Wil- 
liamsport  bridal  party. 

Lucy  Field  Wildman  '27  has  written  for  definite 
dates  concerning  our  Commencement  program. 
Accompanying  her  inquiry  is  the  glad  announce- 
ment that  she  hopes  to  be  with  us  in  June.  We 
trust  many  of  her  classmates  will  join  her  at 
Lasell.  Lucy's  present  address  is  211  Beauregard 
Street,  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  She  closes  her 
message  with  the  welcomed  news  that  her  little 
son,  Irving,  Jr.,  is  now  three  years  old. 

Marion  Crosby  Gilbert's  ('32)  home  address  is 
72  Lake  Avenue,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  What  more 
welcomed  word  with  which  to  close  her  message 
than  this:  "My  daughter  Gail,  eighteen  months 
old,  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she  will 
be  entering  Lasell."    We  have  perfect  faith  in  the 


young  mother's  prophecy  and  entire  confidence 
in  her  wisdom  in  deciding  to  entrust  wee  Gail 
to  the  care  of  her  Alma  Mater. 

Mary  Vergona  '35-36  is  again  apparently  en- 
joying good  health.  She  slips  in  and  out  of  Lasell 
occasionally,  and  is  always  a  welcomed  guest.  We 
are  selfishly  hoping  that  some  day  she  will  "come 
to  stay." 

Adelaide  Case  '33  recently,  unexpectedly  to  us 
and  unintentionally  on  her  part,  dropped  in  at 
one  of  our  faculty  teas.  A  call  from  this  friendly 
and  vivacious  Alumna  always  leaves  the  "Old 
Guard"  refreshed  and  grateful. 

At  the  Eastertide  Helen  Hamilton  of  Newport, 
Vermont,  was  the  guest  at  Lasell  of  her  aunt, 
Miss  Grace  Williams.  This  bonnie  Vermonter 
enjoyed  life  at  Lasell  so  thoroughly  that  we  began 
to  feel,  as  they  say  out  West,  "that  she  belonged." 
Please  come  again,  Helen,  and  the  next  time  not 
as  a  visitor  but  a  real  Lasell  girl. 

Among  the  friendly  company  of  young  gentle- 
men callers  recently  in  Bragdon  who  were 
guests  of  our  present  Lasell  girls  was  Robert 
E.  Hull  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Imagine  our  glad 
surprise  when  this  attractive  Brown  University 
student  announced  he  was  the  son  of  Margaret 
Livermore  Hull  '13,  and  was  commissioned  by 
her  to  carry  her  greetings  to  Lasell  and  especially 
to  our  Dean  Emerita. 

From  Miss  Perley  who  keeps  in  constant  touch 
with  Natalie  Caldwell  '34-'36,  we  learn  that 
Natalie  is  now  well  again  and  enjoying  her  volun- 
teer work  at  the  Boston  Floating  Hospital.  For- 
tunate little  sick  folk  are  these  who  have  our 
Natalie  as  their  devoted  young  caretaker. 

Jane  Spear  Wender  '33 :  Thank  you  for  the 
valuable  news  tucked  into  that  little  note  of 
yours.  Imagine  the  dear  daughters  a  year  and  a 
half  old — both  able  to  dance  and  sing!  We  well 
understand  how  it  comes  to  pass  for  we  hark 
back  to  that  music-loving,  music-making  mother 
of  yours  (Ray  Spitz  Spear  '02-'03)  and  to  the 
twins'  own  little  singing  mother.  These  gifts 
are  surely  a  direct  inheritance.  We  are  pleased 
also  over  your  enthusiastic  reference  to  Lasell's 
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latest  advance  move,  our  new  building  in  em- 
bryo. 

"Daytona  Beach  was  perfectly  enchanting,"  so 
declares  Irene  Sauter  Sanford  '06,  and  her 
daughter,  Mary  Ruth  '35-'36,  who  are  just  back 
from  their  winter's  vacation.  We  infer  that 
rapid  travel  by  auto  has  no  fears  for  them  for 
on  their  last  day  they  came  easily  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  to  Westfield,  Mass. 

Any  word  from  Ethel  Hook  '01-'03  is  always 
appreciated.  To  Dr.  Winslow  she  writes :  "I  was 
pleased  to  see  Bertha  Hayden  King's  ('03)  copy 
of  the  Leaves  with  items  of  old  friends,  and 
also  the  knock-out  illustrated  booklet.  What  an 
ad  for  the  school,  and  how  glad  I  am  that  you 
had  the  pretty  girls  in  the  foreground !  In  fact, 
they  all  seem  to  be  very  attractive."  By  this  time 
Ethel  has  doubtless  received  her  own  copy  of 
"Life  at  Lasell."  Inasmuch  as  Hartford  is  not 
far  distant  from  Auburndale,  why  do  we  not  see 
often  this  dear  scintillating  "Old  Girl"?  Ethel, 
do  you  remember — I  do — an  afternoon  in  the 
Gay  Nineties  when  your  roommate,  quite  as 
merry  as  yourself,  was  just  entering  your  room 
when  she  was  accosted  by  Miss  Witherbee  with 
the  question,  "Ray,  who  lives  in  this  room?" 
She  quickly  answered,  "Hook  and  I."  Needless 
to  say  this  witticism  was  not  lost  on  your  English 
teacher.  And  your  Dean,  who  was  happily 
within  earshot,  has  been  laughing  over  the  recol- 
lection of   it  ever  since. 

What  a  bright  bit  of  a  letter  from  Alyce 
Quinn  '33  and  Betsey  Swift  Coyle  '33  to  their 
Senora  Orozco.  We  quote  a  few  sentences  with 
permission :  "It  is  with  joy  that  we  think  of  the 
happy  days  spent  at  Lasell ;  not  to  mention  the 
lively  times  when  we  scampered  around  in  the 
room  over  yours.  Has  your  beautiful  chandelier 
been  crushed  because  of  the  over-head  jarring? 
1  am  taking  a  course  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore.  Betsey  is  married  and  lives  in 
the  dearest  apartment.  Please  remember  us  to 
all  our  teachers." 

P.  S.  Just  here  the  Personals  Editor  begs  to 
say  that  she  is  still  in  possession  of  that  lovely 
picture  of  Betsey  in  bridal  array  and  her  two  at- 


tendants, the  dear  mother  and  sister,  Mabel  '35. 

A  gentle  rap  at  our  door  and  who  should 
appear  but  Carolyn  Colton  Avery  '23.  She  and 
her  husband  motored  from  Connecticut  to  Boston 
to  enjoy  the  opening  game  of  the  baseball  season. 
They  left  Hartford  in  fair  weather,  but  when 
they  reached  Boston  the  weather  was  impossible. 
We  regretted  their  disappointment,  which  how- 
ever resulted  in  a  much-appreciated  call  on  us 
from  Connie.  She  had  such  a  good  report  to 
give  and  left  us  feeling  stronger  than  ever  that 
as  for  us,  we  are  "all  for"  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Lasell  folk. 

This  report  was  submitted  by  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker,  president  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae 
Association : 

On  Thursday,  April  8th,  the  Organization 
Committee  met  at  the  University  Club,  Boston, 
for  dinner  to  discuss  plans  preliminary  to  the 
Lasell  Building  Fund  Campaign. 

Those  present  were : 

Dr.  G.  M.  Winslow. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Amesbury. 

Mr.  L.  Bruce. 

Cecile  Loomis  Steubing  '22,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Lasell  Club. 

Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner  '23,  president  of  the 
N.  Y.  Lasell  Club. 

Helen  Saunders  '17,  representative  of  the 
Conn.  Valley  Club. 

Gertrude  Hooper  '32,  secretary  of  the  Port- 
land  (Me.)   Club. 

Janet  Kennedy  '30-'32,  treasurer  of  the  Port- 
land (Me.)  Club. 

Marion  Ordway  Corley  '11,  treasurer  of  the 
L.  A.  A. 

Helen  B.  Perry  '24,  vice-president  of  the 
L.  A.  A. 

Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker  '22,  president  of 
the  L.  A.  A. 

To  President  Winslow  Ellen  Chase  Wood  '02, 
sends  this  report   from  the  Southern  California  j 
Lasell  Club : 

As  the  secretary  of  our  Lasell  Club  I  am  writ-| 
ing  to  inform  you  of  our  meeting  February  23d. 
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There  were  sixteen  members  present.  Your 
greetings  and  interesting  letter  were  most  greatly 
enjoyed.  We  voted  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
assist  you  in  your  fine  building  plans  and  Isabelle 
Bowers  Church  00-01  was  appointed  chairman. 
Florence  Wilber  Heckler  98-00  presided. 

We  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year:  President,  Isabelle  Bowers  Church; 
Vice  President,  Edith  Simonds  Bennett ;  and 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Ellen  Chase  Wood. 

Those  present  were:  Georgia  Parrish  Camp- 
bell 26,  Jean  Humbird  Dickason  10-11,  Kate 
Wheldon  Plumb  00-02,  Josephine  MacDonald 
Smith  01-02,  Lilian  M.  Douglass  07,  Ruth  D. 
Stone  04-05,  Edith  Simonds  Bennett  04-05,  Mar- 
riott Degan  MacDonald  06-08,  Argenta  Mac- 
Donald  Carothers  01-02,  Florence  Wilber 
Heckler  98-00,  Ellen  Chase  Wood  '02,  Myrtle 
Hewson  Parker  '99,  Nellie  Wilber  Bourland  93- 
94,  Frances  Holmes  Ott  92-93,  Isabelle  Bowers 
Church  00-01,  and  Cleora  Brooks  Clokey  '01. 

Florence  WTilber  Heckler,  who  presided  at  the 
meeting,  added  this  personal  note  to  Dr.  Wins- 
low  :  "Your  interesting  letter  was  read  to  the  girls 
at  our  annual  meeting  and  luncheon  and  was  en- 
joyed by  all.  There  were  not  a  large  number 
present,  but  the  old  interest  in  and  affection  for 
Lasell  was  much  in  evidence.  Mrs.  Church  was 
elected  president  for  the  new  year  and  as  she  is 
the  only  one  of  our  local  group  who  has  a  daugh- 
ter now  attending  Lasell,  we  all  felt  she  was  the 
proper  one  to  head  the  committee  in  furthering 
your  plan  for  the  new  building.  With  kindest 
regards,  the  best  wishes  always  for  Lasell's 
growth  and  prosperity. 

F.W.H." 

The  Personals  Editor  feels  this  an  opportune 
moment  to  extend  Lasell's  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Church,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
I  Southern  California  Lasell  Club,  and  also  to  her 
daughter  Jean,  who  is  a  member  of  our  sopho- 
more class  and  on  account  of  her  fine  scholarship 
has  won  a  place  on  Lasell's  honor  list. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  LASELL  CLUB 

On  October  19,  1936  we  had  the  usual  number 
out  for  our  annual  fall  meeting  at  the  home  of 
Margaret  Fuller  Manchester  '06.  We  elected 
officers  for  the  year,  and  discussed  such  routine 
business  as  dates  for  various  club  events  through- 
out the  year  and  the  places  where  they  were  to 
be  held,  and  selected  committees  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  Christmas  Tea, 
January  2d,  as  I  was  away  on  my  vacation  at  the 
time.  However,  from  all  accounts,  the  girls  as 
usual  had  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon. 

On  March  5th  my  family  and  I  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  my  father,  and  because  of  his 
illness  prior  to  that  date,  I  was  unable  to  be  at 
the  Bridge  held  on  February  27.  Mildred  Mun- 
son  '32  proved  a  very  able  chairman,  and  at  this 
time  we  added  quite  a  bit  to  our  treasury. 

April  3d  we  had  our  annual  Spring  Luncheon 
with  Miss  Irwin  as  guest  of  honor  and  speaker. 
We  numbered  seventeen,  with  quite  a  few  of  the 
new  girls  present,  including  one  of  your  lovely 
little  white  doves,  Miriam  Nye  '38.  We  enjoyed 
a  grand  afternoon's  chat  with  Miss  Irwin  and 
were  sorry  we  were  not  able  to  send  our  usual 
check  with  her.  However,  I  am  mailing  it  to 
Mrs.  Hooker  today. 

Love  and  best  wishes  for  Lasell  from  the 
New  Haven  Club. 

Sincerely, 
E.  MAUDE  WILLIAMS,  '29, 

Secretary 

Those  present  at  the  April  meeting  were :  Miss 
Irwin,  Katharine  Peck  '35,  Charlotte  Ockert  '33, 
Mildred  Munson  '32,  Marjorie  Lowell  Weeks  '23, 
Phyllis  Stuart  '35,  Barbara  King  '35,  Iverna 
Birdsall  '22,  Leota  Fulton  19-20,  Jeanette  Gess- 
ner  Somers  '30,  Emma  Ockert  '36,  Anita  Hotch- 
kiss  Scott  '18,  Leontine  Goodman  Thalheimer  '18, 
Elsie  Flight  Wuestefeld  '18,  Esther  Owen  Hance 
'34,  Maude  Williams  '29,  Gertrude  Moeller  '36 
and  Miriam  Nye  '38. 
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CHICAGO  LASELL  CLUB 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club  held  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  party  at  the  Medinah  Athletic  Club,  Sat- 
urday, April  17,  and  although  our  number  was 
small,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
"get-togethers"  we  have  had  from  the  standpoint 
of  actually  getting  acquainted  with  each  other. 
The  atmosphere  was  very  informal  and  many  of 
the  girls  expressed  the  idea  that  they  preferred 
it  that  way. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  the  meeting  was 
that  we  had  three  "new  members"  present — girls 
who  have  recently  moved  to  Chicago  and  who 
have  never  attended  a  meeting  before :  Lydia  Rich 
Gray  T5-'17  has  come  from  Keokuk,  Iowa;  Emily 
Wiedermayer  Wallace,  from  New  Jersey ;  and  the 
third  was  Victoria  Jackson  Wilkinson  '23-'26,  who 
got  away  before  we  really  discovered  her  former 
residence.  All  seemed  very  pleased  to  join  our 
Chicago  Club. 

Cecile  Stuebing,  our  President,  was  the  speaker 
of  the  day,  and  she  brought  a  very  interesting 
message,  having  just  returned  from  the  meeting  at 
Lasell  at  which  the  plans  for  the  new  building 
were  discussed.  Sis  briefly  sketched  what  hap- 
pened at  the  meeting  and  said  that  our  instruc- 
tions would  come  from  Dr.  Winslow  at  a  later 
date. 

The  idea  was  to  play  bridge  after  luncheon, 
but  the  various  groups  around  the  room  became 
so  engrossed  in  conversation  that  no  one  actually 
wanted  to  play.  Finally  three  tables  were  or- 
ganized and  a  short  game   followed. 

The  following  girls  were  present :  Helen  Guer- 
tin  Campbell  '16-T7;  Trudie  Wagner  Coleman 
'28;  Lisinka  Kuehl  Dawson  '21-'22;  Helene 
Grashorn  Dickson  '22 ;  Mildred  Hinners  Goss 
'15-16;  Helen  Carter  Johnson  '07;  Gene  Loomis 
'32 ;  Sis  Loomis  Stuebing  '22,  and  their  mother ; 
Dorothy  Schwartz  '29;  Betty  Condit  Kessel  '31; 
Mary  Fitch  '34;  Virginia  Rice  '32-'33;  Kathleen 
Atkin  '34 ;  Dorothy  Taggart  Krumseig  '32 ;  Alma 
Bunch  '13;  Kathryn  Moore  Silverwood  '26;  Doris 


Perkins  Meyer  '19;  Helen  Campbell  Sawyer  '27- 
'28;  Mary  Thielens  Peeples  '04-'05 ;  Victoria 
Jackson  Wilkinson  '20-'26 ;  Emily  Weidenmayer 
Wallace  '26;  Lydia  Rich  Gray  T5-'17;  Ariel  Long 
Miller  47;  Julia  Clausen  '29. 
Respectfully  submitted: 

Julia  Clausen  '29 

Secretary-Treasurer 
May   1,   1937 

Kathie  Atkin  '34  will  be  a  June  bride.  Her 
engagement  was  -recently  announced  to  Mr.  Manas 
Millington  Torcom  of  Chicago,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  They  are  taking  a 
three  months'  Mediterranean  Cruise  immediately 
following  the  wedding.  Among  her  bridesmaids 
will  be  Rae  Salisbury  '37  and  Emily  Ingwersen 
'34,  college  mates  of  Kathie's. 

The  husband  of  Mary  Mann  Baird  '27  is  in 
the  steel  business,  and  they  have  been  temporarily 
situated  in  Chicago.  They  have  recently  moved 
to  Avonmore,  Pennsylvania.  Mary  has  a  darling 
little  girl  two  years  old — Marjorie. 

There  are  eight  of  the  Chicago  group  who 
meet  every  other  week  for  bridge.  They  include 
Sis  Loomis  Stuebing,  Helene  Grashorn  Dickson 
and  Linkie  Kuehl  Dawson — all  of  '22 ;  Trudie 
Wagner  Coleman  '28,  Eliz.  Buettner  Lang  '23, 
Dorothy  Pearson  Cutler  '24,  Jessie  Matteson  Ray 
'24,  and  Dot  Buettner. 

Em  Ingwersen  '34  just  returned  from  Bing- 
hamton,  New  York,  where  she  visited  her  sister. 

Betty  Condit  Kessel  '31  and  her  husband  are 
planning  a  trip  to  Germany  this  summer.  They 
will  visit  her  husband's  mother,  in  Berlin,  and 
later  will  tour  Germany  in  their  car. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  Edna  Mathews  Condit 
'03 -'05  lost  her  husband  very  suddenly  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  Mr.  Condit,  who  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing lawyers  in  Chicago,  was  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  business  at  the  time.  His  death  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  his  family  and  many  friends. 

Cordially 

Julia  Clausen  '29 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

JOHN  E.  COX 

NEWTONVILLE 

Candy  At  Wholesale 

Wright  &  Ditson 

344  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL 
WINTER   SPORTS   EQUIPMENT 

Skates    Skiis    Snowshoes    Sleds    Toboggans 

OUR  COMPLETE  BANKING 

FACILITIES    INSURE   PROMPT, 

COURTEOUS  AND  EFFICIENT 

HANDLING  OF  OUR 

CUSTOMERS'  ACCOUNTS 

NEWTON 
NATIONAL  BANK 

A  Friendly  Independent  Bank  for 
All  the  Newtons 

384  Centre  St.,  at  Newton  Corner 

MIDDLESEX 
ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

"Everything  Electrical" 

Special   Discounts   to   Students   and 
Graduates 

689  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 
Telephone  Wal.  0437 

t  7450 

Telephone    CAPitol    ]  7451 

(7452 

Allen-Hurd    Company 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotel  and  Club  Supplies  a  Specialty 

New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The   Old   Reliable    Corner 
A   Fruit   and   Vegetable   Market 
For  Over  50  Years 

Harrison-Simpson  Co. 

Engravers  and  Printers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

DIPLOMAS,  DANCE 
PROGRAMS  AND  FAVORS 

NEWAY  CLOTH  PHOTO  HINGES 
11  Otis  Street            Boston,  Mass. 

Jennings    Linen 
Company,  Inc. 

We  Specialize  in   the  Following  Supplies 
For  Schools  and  Colleges 

Bath  Towels       Table  Linen        Face  Towels 
Bath  Mats           Sheets                   Kitchen  Towels 
Bed  Spreads       Pillow  Cases       Mattress  Pads 
Blankets                                            Mattress  Covers 

Telephone  LIB.  4267-4268 
76  Essex  Street,  Boston 

PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 

PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 
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HOOD'S 


Extra richness   from 

nature 

Extra purity  from  mod- 
ern science this  is  <why 

Lasell  chooses  HOOD'S 


M.  F.  FOLEY  COMPANY 

"Boston's  Real  Fish  House" 

Purveyors  of  Sea  Food  to  Clubs, 
Hotels,  Restaurants,  Schools,  Hos- 
pitals, Institutions  and  Transpor- 
tation Companies. 

COR.  FRIEND  AND  UNION  STREETS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  CAPitol  2800 

Sea  Food  from  the  Original  Source 
of  Supply 


Atlantic  Pipe  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

237  ALBANY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pipe  Fittings  and 
Valves 

Steam  Specialties 


BOSTON  SUPPLY 
COMPANY,  INC. 

53  HAVERHILL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Furniture  and  Piano 
MOVERS 


Auburndale 


West  Newton 


JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EX.  CO. 
SORowe  WEStNtn  1290 


Tel.  Capitol  7079 


Boston  &  Lynn 


J.  Pearlstein  and   Sons 

Copper-Tinsmiths,    Platers   &   Retinners 

Sheet  Metal  Specialists 

Represented   by  Albert  A.   Pearlstein 

80  BRIGHTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 


Assets 
over  seven  million  dollars 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
STORAGE  VAULTS 


West  Newton  Savings 
Bank 

Hours:  8:30  a,  m.  to  3:00  p.m.    Daily 
8:30  a.m.  to  12  M  Saturday 


DWINELL-WRIGHT 

WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 
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EXAMPLES  OF  CERAMIC  SCULPTURE 


Modelled  from  life  in   the   studio   under  the  supervision   of  Kay  Peterson,   Art  Director 


GRADUATION  -  --  1937 


BACCALAUREATE 

Reverend  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  pastor- 
emeritus  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church,  Uni- 
tarian, Boston,  chose  the  text  for  his  sermon 
from  Isaiah  XLII,  verse  16,  "And  I  will  bring 
the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not ;  in 
paths  that  they  know  not  will  1  lead  them."  The 
theme  of  his  message  was  as  follows : 

A  point  of  arrival  may  be  interesting  as  a 
point  of  new  departure.  Many  prefer  security, 
the  beaten  path,  and  shrink  from  ways  they 
have  not  known ;  they  crave  the  accustomed. 
The  only  thing  more  dangerous  than  to  change 
is  not  to  change.  If  you  aim  at  nothing,  you 
will  get  nothing. 

Education  does  not  end  with  Commence- 
ment ;  life  itself  is  a  series  of  commencements. 
The  end  of  college  life  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  larger  faith,  hope  and  love.  The  main  things 
we  learn  at  college  travel  with  us.  We  learn  to 
see  not  only  an  event,  but  its  meaning ;  we  can 
see  through,  over,  or  beyond  facts. 

The  receptive  spirit  interprets  and  enjoys 
beauty ;  it  turns  sight  into  insight.  When  I  was 
in  college,  I  took  a  course  in  Greek  Art  because 
it  was  a  "soft"  course,  and  I  wanted  time  to 
devote  to  football  and  glee  club.  I  became  in- 
terested in  the  course ;  the  teacher  opened  the 
window  of  my  mind.  He  revealed  the  fun 
there  is  in  using  one's  mind ;  he  pushed  out  the 
horizon. 

When  in  doubt,  do  nothing— if  you  would 
remain  in  doubt !  We  have  the  capacity  to  find 
something  worth  living  for,  some  truth  to 
discover,  some  love  to  win  or  to  give.  We 
should  be  trailmakers  ourselves,  not  followers 
of  the  beaten  path.  We  should  feel  Emerson's 
"latent  joy  of  life."  Let  us  not  sit  on  the 
rear  platform  of  the  last  car  on  the  train 
looking  back  at  the  tracks. 

A  good  forgettery  is  better  than  a  good 
memory  in  forgetting  ourselves.  Our  prema- 
ture intellectual  convictions  are  lost,  gradually. 


Self-reliance  and  God-reliance  is  an  ideal  com- 
bination. 

We  should  have  the  will  to  trust  ourselves 
to  the  fascination  of  the  untrodden  ways,  and 
do  things  because  we  love  them.  There  is  an 
invincible  purpose  at  work  in  the  world.  We 
have  a  kinship  with  the  sky  as  well  as  with  the 
earth.  The  question  is  not  "Is  it  true?"  but 
"How  can  we  help  to  make  it  come  true?" 

Religion  is  not  a  load  to  weight  us  down,  but 
wings  to  bear  us  up.  Christianity  is  the  religion 
of  youth ;  it  is  the  untravelled  way. 

College  offers  the  heritage  of  the  past  and 
the  needs  of  the  future.  It  shows  us  the  way 
to  follow,  the  life  to  live. 

Elizabeth  Leland. 


COMMENCEMENT 

Ernest  Warren  Butterfield,  LL.D.,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  Connecticut,  gave  the 
Commencement  address.  His  message  on  the 
subject  ".  .  .  And  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness" 
follows,    in   brief : 

If  Raphael  were  to  return  to  the  world  today, 
and  see  the  civil  war  in  Spain  and  other 
destructive  forces  at  work,  he  might  ask  the 
question,  "Is  Happiness  dead?"  This  is  an 
eternal  question.  Happiness  is  elusive,  never 
possessed.  Its  true  value  lies,  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  it,  but  in  the  quest  for  it.  There  are 
four  signposts  to  guide  one  in  the  quest  for 
happiness : 

1.  Love  beautiful  things.  Xerxes  loved  a 
plane  tree  so  well  that  he  hung  it  with  bracelets. 
The  book  of  Genesis  tells  of  the  creation  of 
trees ;  Joyce  Kilmer  and  Milton  wrote  poetry 
on  the  beauty  of  trees.  Every  road  we  travel 
can  be  peopled  with  inanimate  friends. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  for  those  who  love 
beautiful  things  that  may  be  had  without  mere 
ownership.  Some  own  beautiful  things — some 
really  possess  them. 
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2.  Appreciate  helpful  things.  We  live  in  a 
machine  age.  Machines  lengthen  our  lives, 
regiment  our  days,  become  our  servants  and 
companions.  Earlier  generations  used  tools 
where  we  use  machines ;  yet  they  appreciated 
them.  One  man  was  said  to  love  his  bucksaw 
so  well  that  he  named  each  tooth.  We  must 
live  all  our  days  with  machines ;  therefore  we 
must  give  them  care  and  appreciation. 

3.  Do  friendly  things.  This  is  a  world,  not 
of  books,  but  of  people.  Years  ago,  man 
could  retire  from  people  and  society ;  he  could 
be  as  queer  as  he  wanted  to  be.  Today  we  can- 
not escape  from  our  neighbors.  We  may  love 
them  or  hate  them,  but  we  must  endure  them. 
We  must  associate  intimately  with  people  whom 
we  do  not  know.  People  miss  chances  for 
happiness  because  they  become  irritated  with 
one  another ;  they  cannot  arrive  at  a  happy 
sharing  of  the  road. 

4.  Respect  yourself.  We  must  learn  to  say, 
"This  I  believe — this  will  I  do."  Negroes  find 
happiness  in  small  things.  Wealth  consists  in 
friendship,  in  integrity,  and  in  mutual  affection, 
not  in  material  wealth.  Happiness  is  in  life,  not 
in  ownership  or  possession. 

In  a  certain  town,  a  new  Unitarian  meeting- 
house was  to  be  erected.  Carpenters  from  a 
rival  town  were  hired,  and  in  order  to  spoil 
the  success  of  the  erection  of  the  building  so 
that  it  could  not  stand,  they  altered  the  master 
builder's  tools  so  that  they  would  not  be  ac- 
curate. Contrary  to  their  expectation,  the 
structure  of  the  meeting-house  was  perfectly 
framed  on  raising  day,  even  to  the  ridgepole. 
This  was  explained  when  they  learned  that  the 
builder  never  started  a  day  without  testing  his 
instruments. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  the  sor- 
rows of  life  are  cured  by  turning  from  the  path 
to  the  next  adventure.  Sorrow  cannot  endure 
when  the  next  adventure  comes.  The  world  is 
all  before  you. 

Elisabeth   Leland 


PRIZES    AND    CERTIFICATES 

June  1937 

Field  Day  Cup — Won  by  the  Senior  Team. 
Presented  to  Louise  Tardivel,  President  of  the 
Senior  Class. 

Winning  Crew — The  Senior  GOLD  Crew 
won.    Members  of  this  crew  receive  an  "L". 

Senior  GOLD  Crew:  Madeline  Orcutt,  Cap- 
tain. Margery  Fothergill,  Priscilla  Greig, 
Corinne  Gossweiler,  Helen  Williams,  Ann 
Robertson,  Irene  Dreissigacker,  Dorothy  Fors- 
strom,  and  Barbara  Wheeler. 

Tennis — Louise  Hedlund,  winner  of  the  Ten- 
nis Tournament  for  the  second  year,  receives 
a  Bar.  Her  name  is  engraved  on  a  cup  that  re- 
mains at  the  school.  An  individual  trophy  is 
given  to  her  by  the  Athletic  Association. 

Golf — The  winner  of  the  Golf  Tournament, 
Priscilla  Sleeper,  receives  an  individual  trophy 
given  by  the  Golf  Club.  Her  name  is  also 
engraved  on  the  school  cup. 

The  Athletic  Shield— -Won  by  the  WHITE 
Team.  Presented  to  Marian  Sleeper,  leader  of 
the  Whites. 

Special  Awards  to  Outstanding  Athletes — 
This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  Athletic  De- 
partment is  making  a  Special  Award  of  a  small, 
blue  L  pin  to  outstanding  athletes : 

Edythe  Cummings :  won  L  in  Soccer, 
Hockey  and  Basketball.  Irene  Dreissigacker : 
won  L  in  Soccer,  Hockey  and  Basketball. 
Madeline  Orcutt :  won  L  in  Soccer,  Hockey 
and  Swimming.  Rae  Salisbury :  won  L  in 
Baseball,  Basketball,  Hockey  and  Track. 
Louise  Tardivel :  won  L  in  Soccer,  Hockey  and 
Basketball.  Ruth  Manness  (undergraduate)  : 
won  L  in  Soccer,  Hockey,  Swimming,  Basket- 
ball and  Baseball. 

CERTIFICATES 

SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

Shorthand — Alice  Joan  Dohoney,  Jane  Fol- 
som  Eldridge,  Trithena  McFarland,  Priscilla 
Harmon  Parmenter,  Mable  Frances  Russell. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  —  Eleanor 
Ayers,  Barbara  Harding,  Virginia  Heyer,  Janet 
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Anne  Owens,  Mary  Elizabeth  Rose,  Eleanor 
Skinner,  Virginia  Brown  Tarbell,  Evelyn  Clara 
Towle,  Louise  Eldridge  Visel,  Mary  Virginia 
Webb,  Helen  Briggs  Williams. 

Typewriting — Winifred  Aldrich,  Olive 
Boynton,  Doris  Eleanore  Carey,  Doris  Eliza- 
beth Carlson,  Anne  Chupis,  Doris  Elizabeth 
Connington,  Irene  Harriet  Dreissigacker,  Mary 
Frances  Dunn,  Eleanor  Mary  Martini,  Mary 
Mehegan,  Doris  Morin,  Marian  Sleeper,  Lois 
Jenkins  Small,  Louise  Heald  Tardivel,  Rosalie 
Walter. 

Accounting — Laurina   Metcalfe- Wilson. 

Accounting  and  Typewriting — Gertrude 
Agnes  McEvoy,  Elizabeth  Helen  Tracy. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE 

Clothing  Major — Augusta  Williamson. 

Foods  and  Clothing  Major — Frances  Caro- 
lyn Austin,  Barbara  Burnham,  Eleanor  Mae 
Cole,  Meta  Frances  Searles. 


ART 


Edythe       Millicent 
Frances  Woodruff. 


Cummings,       Martha 


Piano 
Davies. 


ACADEMIC  MUSIC 
and     Organ     Major — Sarah     Gwen 


LEAVES  PRIZES 


Awarded  for  excellence  of  workmanship  on 
the  Lasell  Leaves  Staff  for  1936-37 :  Countessa 
Natalie  Wood. 

The  following  students  deserve  special  men- 
tion for  their  work  on  the  News  :  Rosetta 
Case  and  Rae  Salisbury,  who  have  given  con- 
siderable extra  time.  Mary  Alves,  who  as 
photographer  has  shown  initiative  and  depend- 
ability. Doris  Carlson,  Athletic  Editor,  not 
enrolled  in  Journalism,  who  has  written  several 
competent  articles.  Dorothy  Thomas  unusually 
willing  and   faithful   in  regard  to  extra  work. 

BUDGET  PRIZE 

Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  kept  the 
best  budget  for  the  year. 

Awarded  to  :  Elizabeth  Clark. 


SEWING  PRIZES 

Honorable  Mention:  Rhona  Elizabeth  Ford. 
For  one  year :  Lois  Helene  Hein. 

Awarded  to:  1st — Frances  Carolyn  Austin, 
2nd — Meta  Frances  Searles. 

FOODS  PRIZES 

Honorable  Mention :  Rae  Bernard  Salisbury. 
Awarded  to:  1st — Barbara  Burnham;  2nd— 
Frances  Carolyn  Austin  and  Eleanor  Mae 
Cole,  tie. 

LASELL  COATS 

"One  girl  out  of  a  hundred."  The  "all- 
round"  Lasell  girl  with  a  high  standard  of  char- 
acter and  possessing  in  high  degree  the  qualities 
named  below  is  awarded  a  Lasell  Coat. 

Scholarship,  loyalty,  cheerfulness,  considera- 
tion of  others,  sportsmanship,  and  leadership. 

Three  jackets  are  awarded  each  year.  Hon- 
orable Mention :  Frances  Carolyn  Austin, 
Nancy  Butler  Edmonds. 

Awarded  to :  Irene  Harriet  Dreissigacker, 
Priscilla  Harmon  Parmenter,  Louise  Tardivel. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PRIZES 

Honorable  Mention  :  Helen  Briggs  Williams, 
Laurina  Metcalfe- Wilson. 

Awarded  to:  1st — Betty  Jupp  Olson  and  Al- 
cine  Webster  Rippere,  tie ;  2nd — Sarah  Gwen 
Davies. 

(These  three  girls  have  been  roommates  in 
Gardner  this  year.) 


NOT  FOR  MEN 


Commencement  Week  brings  an  influx  of 
men  relatives  and  friends  to  the  campus.  Hence 
the  appropriateness  of  the  following  articles 
on  men's  achievements,  men's  colleges,  men's 
traits. 

ALL  KINDS 

An  untiring  subject,  if  not  overdone,  is 
Homo  Sapiens.  Tall  or  short,  fat  or  thin, 
someone  loves  him.  Some  men  are  endowed 
with  the  looks  of — no,  I'm  not  going  to  say 
Tyrone  Power — a  Greek  god — came  too  close 
to  it,  though,  didn't  I  ?  Some  are  ugly  as  a 
1925  gown,  but  we  love  them.  What  we  should 
do  without  them  has  been  set  down  in  cold, 
but  unsatisfactory  facts  by  the  up-and-going, 
independent  young  women  of  the  past  five  years. 
The  men  dote  on  it.  They  get  together  and 
snicker,  howl,  and  the  more  serious  minded 
doom  them. 

To  tell  the  truth  the  women  of  today  would 
like  to  start  dropping  handkerchiefs  and  blush- 
ing again  because  they  are  getting  worried. 
They  have  put  themselves  on  the  curb  while  it 
used  to  be  a  private  market.  The  men  are 
watching  and  enjoying  it  thoroughly.  But  have 
you  noticed  lately  that  fans  are  back  to  hide 
behind,  and  handkerchiefs  ARE  being 
dropped?  Let's  not  try  and  take  their  ego 
away.  It  always  amuses  us,  and  to  squelch 
their  conceit  would  be  like  putting  them  in 
skirts.  They  are  brave  and  strong — slight  and 
weak — conceited  and  afraid — handsome  and 
ugly — they're  our  men. 

Kathryn  McDonough. 


"TAKE  ME,  LUCKY  GIRL" 

A  young  male  free,  white,  and  twenty-one 
has  the  world  at  his  feet,  and  the  majority  of 
women  too.  He  faces  the  opposite  sex  with  a 
broad  self-assured  grin  and  murmurs,  "Take 
me,  lucky  girl,  if  you  can." 

Not  long  ago  a  woman  wrote  to  the  Editor 


of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  asked  if 
something  couldn't  be  done  about  the  modern 
American  male?  She  wondered — so  do  we.  If 
they  must  take  that  "Take  me,  lucky  girl"  atti- 
tude, the  least  they  can  do  is  to  back  it  up. 
Just  because  their  faces  seem  to  soothe  their 
feelings  as  they  glance  into  a  shaving  glass 
every  morning,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  selfsame  countenances  will  satisfy 
us.  A  nice  face  is  an  asset,  but  it  will  take 
more  than  a  face  in  order  to  convince  us  that 
we're  the  lucky  ones. 

"Don't  consider  it  quibbling,"  said  the  des- 
pairing young  lady  mentioned  above,  "when 
we  say  it  is  not  our  desire  to  whittle  you  men 
into  a  neat  little  new  shape.  Women  are  too 
much  of  extremists  to  bother  with  that.  But 
what  we  crave  is  more  of  what  you  are,  not 
less." 

A  man  thinks  he  knows  himself  by  just  look- 
ing into  a  mirror  every  morning.  But  if  a  man 
were  to  observe  himself  with  the  same  judicial 
eye  that  he  scrutinizes  the  opposite  sex,  he 
would  give  himself  a  big  shock. 

At  the  present  time,  women  as  a  whole  re- 
main unimpressed  by  this  male  who  is  free, 
white,  and  twenty-one.  But  if  he  were  to  give 
his  neckties  and  starched  shirts  to  the  Salvation 
Army  and  resort  to  "tarns"  and  silk  shirts 
like  Byron  and  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  the 
girl  might  bear  to  hear  the  ever  persistent 
"Take  me,  lucky  girl."  But  until  the  modern 
man  turns  Byron,  let  him  pocket  his  ego,  stop 
thinking  he's  superman,  and  consider  himself 
lucky  that  the  fairer  sex  will  even  bother  to  look 
at  him. 

Mary  Alves. 


NOT  YET  GROWN  UP 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  young  man  who 
delights  in  practical  jokes,  outlandish  fads,  and 
surprises  of  all  types. 

Remember   the  time  you  were  waiting  not 
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too  patiently  for  your  date,  and  you  heard  a 
loud  tooting  of  horns  and  a  crash  such  as  only 
earthquakes  and  T  model  Fords  make?  You 
looked  out  the  window  and  discovered  a  yellow, 
red,  green,  and  blue  Ford  waiting  at  the  end 
of  the  drive.  And  you  were  expected  to  ride 
in  that ! 

The  perpetual  adolescent  never  fails  to  get 
at  least  one  terribly  short  hair  cut,  has  a  never 
ending  supply  of  loud  neckties,  socks,  handker- 
chiefs and  rakish  hats.  He  carries  around  a 
match  box  that  buzzes  in  a  most  disturbing 
manner  when  you  touch  it,  and  he  lets  the  air 
out  of  the  tires  of  your  other  dates'  cars. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  trials  the  girls  put 
up  with.  But  the  mothers'  punishment  is  even 
more ;  for  this  type  of  gentleman  delights  in 
raiding  the  ice  box — always  choosing  the  last 
Coco  Cola,  or  the  ham  for  tomorrow's  lunch, 
and  he  loves  dropping  in  for  lunch  or  break- 
fast or  for  any  meal  when  he  is  least  expected. 
He  has  never  been  known  to  arrive  on  time, 
or  to  leave  at  the  hour  your  parents  have  set 
as  the  "dead  line."  Is  there  no  cure  for  these 
menacing  youths  ? 

Martha  Hume. 


Field  and  cheered  the  Purple  eleven  on  to  vic- 
tory. She  had  acquired  the  expression  "wet 
act"  for  something  that  just  wasn't  done.  She 
had  been  to  chapel  on  Sunday  mornings,  after 
a  Saturday  night,  which  consisted  of  commut- 
ing between  Williamstown,  Pittsfield,  North 
Adams,  Troy  and  Albany,  and  watched  the 
congregation  yawn  regularly  every  five  seconds. 
She  had  played  baseball  and  touch  football  on 
sunny  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  yard.  She  had 
learned  all  of  the  songs — from  the  most  rau- 
cous to  the  most  solemn.  She  had  stayed  at  a 
succession  of  private  homes  turned  into  Inns 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Williams  men — or,  gentle- 
men as  they  preferred  being  called.  She  had 
cried  like  a  baby  every  time  she  had  to  leave 
this  self-sufficient,  cozy  town  after  another 
glorious  weekend. 

In  short,  she  had  gone  to  Williams — more 
than  once  or  even  twice — and  "around  her  neck 
she  wore  a  purple  ribbon  .  .  ." 

Jeannine    Young. 


WILLIAMS 

The  beauties  of  the  Berkshires  had  been  hers 
in  the  fall,  winter  and  spring.  She  had  duly 
been  introduced  to  the  three  most  important 
things  in  Williamstown  in  their  respective 
order,  namely :  Mt.  Grey  lock,  Haystack  Monu- 
ment and,  lastly,  Williams  College,  itself.  She 
had  danced  to  famous  bands  in  the  Lasell 
gymnasium  at  Williams,  and  in  the  fraternity 
houses  to  collegiate  "swing"  bands.  She  had 
suffered  the  food  at  the  Gym  lunch  and,  once, 
Great  Day !,  she  had  devoured  the  chef's  dishes 
at  the  famous  Williams  Inn.  She  had  watched 
the  sun  rise  many  a  time  on  the  Mohawk  Trail, 
and  afterwards  eaten  breakfast  at  the  Sweet- 
heart Inn.  She  had  closed  her  eyes  when  whiz- 
zing around  the  notorious  Hairpin  Turn.  She 
had  attended  Saturday  classes,  with  her  date  in 
"white  tie"  and  her  newest  gown  sweeping  the 
filthy  floor.    She  had  sat  in  the  bleak  Weston 


SWING  IT! 

He  stands  a  bare  three  inches  from  the  blar- 
ing trumpets,  an  agonized  look  on  his  perspiring 
face,  his  whole  body  twisting  ecstatically  to 
the  "swing"  of  the  orchestra.  He  makes  un- 
earthly, rapturous  noises  as  the  leader  "sends" 
the  band  into  an  unexpected  digression.  His 
hands  clench  and  unclench,  and  his  white  tie 
hangs  limp  and  soiled,  due  to  frenzied  loosen- 
ing of  the  collar  (to  prevent  suffocation). 

When  the  music  "cuts  loose,"  he  has  to  be 
restrained  by  friendly  bystanders,  lest  he  leap 
upon  the  stage  and  go  stark  mad.  When  the 
drummer  slambangs  a  solo,  sheer,  transcendent 
joy  touches  him  and  holds  him  enraptured.  He 
is  the  Goodman,  Dorsay,  Ellington  and  Webb 
enthusiast.  He  is  the  "alligator,"  or,  to  put  it 
rationally,  the  swing  maniac. 

Barbara  R.  Fowler. 


WOULD-BE  PROFESSOR 

The  potential  professor  can  be  recognized  in 
the  individual  at  the  tender  age  of  four  or  five 
years,    when   the    infant    prodigy   gathers    his 
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little  playmates  together  to  play  school,  and  sets 
himself  up  as  teacher.  Unfortunately,  many 
parents  do  not  become  aware  of  this  symptom 
until  too  late,  and  cannot  successfully  turn  their 
wee  would-be  professors  from  menaces  to  so- 
ciety into  harmless  would-be  gangsters  or 
would-be  Fuller  brush  salesmen. 

A  would-be  professor  is  never  cured.  He  is 
at  his  worst  and  most  noticeable  during  his  col- 
lege years.  He  counts  a  day  wasted  in  which 
he  has  not  taught  someone  something  new ;  he 
does  not  limit  himself  to  fellow-students,  but, 
classing  himself  with  the  college  teaching  staff, 
he  comments,  as  one  savant  to  another,  on  their 
teaching  methods  and  material. 

His  co-ed  "steady"  throws  him  over  for  a 
track  man ;  he  tried  to  improve  her  mind.  A 
date  with  him  consisted  of  keeping  still  and 
listening  to  her  escort  instruct  her  in  his  theory 
of  evolution  as  opposed  to  Darwin's,  or  of  talk- 
ing and  listening  to  him  correct  the  grammar 
in  each  sentence  she  spoke.  At  dances,  he  in- 
sisted on  teaching  her  to  improve  her  tango 
steps ;  he  was  equally  ready  and  willing  to  help 
anyone  else  whom  he  considered  needed  his  in- 
struction. He  has  no  sense  of  humor  to  be 
destroyed  when  she  returns  his  ring. 

And  so  on  through  life.  He  never  becomes  a 
professor  except  as  he  sees  himself  in  that 
capacity.  There  is  no  subject  in  which  he  will 
not  undertake  to  inform,  whether  it  is  teaching 
his  wife  to  darn  stockings  or  writing  to  the 
Governor  to  give  unsolicited  pointers  on  his 
coming  inaugural  address.  He  grows  old  but 
never  doddering.  At  the  age  of  eighty-five,  he 
can  be  seen  in  the  lounge  of  his  club,  instructing 
another  octogenarian  in  the  fine  points  of  chess. 

Elisabeth  Leland. 


SOME    MEN   THAT   I   KNOW 

What  do  I  know  about  men?  Here  are 
some  of  the  men  that  I  know  and  a  few  of 
their  characteristics  which  I  have  noted. 

One  very  interesting  man  is  a  Nova  Scotian. 
He  is  a  big,  muscular  man  with  black,  sparkling 
eyes  and  an  infectious  grin.  Although  he 
works   very   hard,   he   is   invariably   jolly  and 


gay.     Attentive  he  surely  is,  as  he  telephones 
and  calls  regularly  twice  a  week.    All  the  cats 
in  the  neighborhood  are  very  fond  of  him,  and 
why?    Because  he  is  the  fish  man,  the  "strug- 
gling fish  man"  as  he  calls  himself. 

One  of  my  most  unique  friends  is  a  short, 
slight,  quiet  little  man.  He  has  shiny  black 
hair,  a  polished  smile,  and  quick,  small,  ob- 
serving black  eyes.  His  clothes  are  always  im- 
maculate, his  manners  irreproachable.  When 
he  says  "Good  morning,"  "Good  evening,"  or 
whenever  he  sees  us,  he  makes  a  very  deep 
but  wiry  bow  from  the  waist  down,  which 
reminds  me  of  a  Jack-in-the-box.  He  is  a 
special  student  at  Harvard,  and  incidentally  a 
commander  in  the  Japanese  Navy. 

I  always  enjoy  visiting  one  of  my  friends 
who  has  a  cozy  white  house  in  the  country. 
"Fair  Acres  beyond  the  Blue  Hills"  he  calls  it. 
He  is  a  happy-go-lucky,  white  haired,  rosy 
complexioned  old  gentleman  who  is  devoted 
to  his  lovely  flower  garden.  Because  of  his  wit 
and  kindness,  everyone  who  meets  him  wants  to 
become  his  friend  for  life.  He  is  one  of  New 
England's  well-known  poets. 

There  was  only  one  fast-living  male  that  1 
could  ever  stand.  Handsome,  strong  and  dash- 
ing, he  was  just  bubbling  over  with  fun  and 
adventure  every  minute.  We  used  to  have 
wonderful  times  together.  Although  some- 
times he  would  "go  off  on  a  tear"  and  be  gone 
for  days,  he  would  return,  and  I  just  couldn't 
help  loving  him.  "Lundy"  was  his  name,  and 
he  was  my  wire-haired  fox  terrier ;  not  a  man, 
but  oh,  how  much  like  some ! 

My  ideal  man  is  6  feet,  2l/2  inches.  He  is 
very  intelligent,  a  business  man,  an  athlete,  and 
looks  "like  a  million"  in  a  derby.  He  is  very 
understanding,  and  his  eyes  always  seem  to 
tell  of  a  hidden  joke  just  ready  to  pop  out.  He 
has  a  strong  chin  with  a  dimple  in  it  and  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  turn  up.  Theaters,  base- 
ball and  football  games,  long  rides  and  walks 
we  enjoy  together.  So  many  lovely  gifts  I  have 
received  from  him  that  I  cannot  count  them. 
Completely  unselfish,  kind,  and  dependable,  I 
know  I  have  the  best  Dad  in  the  world. 

Laura  Lindsay  Huegle. 
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MEN   IN   SCIENCE 

The  average  person  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  great  discoveries  in  science  and  medi- 
cine are  in  some  way  miraculous,  that  these 
discoveries  occur  suddenly  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning or  an  explosion.  Unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  case.  Discoveries  like  those  of  insulin, 
antitoxin  and  a  host  of  other  preventive  cures 
are  the  result  of  painstaking  labor,  disappoint- 
ments, failure  after  failure  and  heartbreaking 
work ;  but  they  are  also  monuments  to  the 
perseverance  of  some  man  who  penetrated  into 
the  unknown  because  he  had  faith  and  hope. 

When  the  scientist  designs  a  machine  for 
the  treatment  of  disease,  he  must  be  a  crafts- 
man as  well  as  a  mathematician  and  scientist. 
He  is  often  obliged  to  make  parts  for  his  new 
instrument  himself.  Edison's  first  telephone 
seems  clumsy  and  amateurish  to  us  today ; 
partly    because   much    of    the    instrument   was 
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home-made,  and  was  created  from  whatever 
he  found  at  hand  that  might  suit  his  purpose. 
I  once  saw  a  machine  for  electro-therapy  before 
it  had  been  presented  publicly.  The  machine 
was  not  very  scientific  in  appearance,  I  assure 
you.  One  important  section  was,  unmistak- 
ably, an  ordinary  tin  can;  while  cardboard, 
paper  clips  and  elastic  bands  were  other  im- 
portant parts  of  the  instrument.  The  inventor 
told  me  that  this  object  was  the  result  of  two 
and  a  half  years  hard  work.. 

So,  these  men  work  on,  incredibly  patient, 
never  admitting  defeat,  rarely  making  more 
than  a  living ;  and,  when  they  achieve  success 
(if  they  achieve  success),  they  must  share  the 
credit  with  the  laboratories  where  they  are  em- 
ployed, or  allow  such  backers  as  they  might 
have  to  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  profit  and 
limelight  while  they  continue  their  experiments 
in  another  direction.  Ada  Epstein. 
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TROPIC  MORNING 

The  calm  of  dawn  lay  over  the  beach.  Even 
the  usually  vivacious  surf  was  content  in  lap- 
ping the  extents  of  its  foam-flecked  reaches. 
Alone,  I  wandered  along  the  beach,  revelling 
in  the  peace  and  the  sense  of  oneness  with 
nature  that  the  deserted  shore  gave  me.  Ahead, 
the  sky's  flaming  opal  predicted  another  glori- 
ous day.  My  skin  was  already  sticky  with  the 
heat  of  tropic  August.  My  bare  feet  left  in- 
dentations in  the  close  packed  sand.  Their 
trail  was  tortuous  because  I  had  avoided  the 
fragments  of  shell  and  the  cameo-pink 
conches  that  were  yet  ungathered  by  the  tour- 
ist children.  Scattered  profusely  by  yester- 
day's tempest,  fish  began  to  reek,  repugnant 
with  their  foulness  which  was  mixed  with  the 
strong  salt  odor  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
screech  of  a  gull  discovering  breakfast  jangled 
in  my  ear,  all  other  sounds  muted  with  the 
hush  of  daybreak.  A  breath  of  air  stirred  along 
the  shore,  and  the  palm  trees  responded  drily. 
I  started,  because  the  sound  is  unbelievably 
like  a  rattlesnake's  warning  hiss. 

I  turned  back.  The  sun,  now  free  of  the 
ocean,  would  in  a  few  minutes  more,  spangle 
the  sand  and  almost  blind  me.  I  skipped  ankle- 
deep  in  water  tepid  as  a  cup  of  tea  that  has 
stood  for  ten  minutes.  I  spattered  my  starched 
shorts,  and  they  were  clinging  to  my  legs.  The 
sea  water  smarted  in  my  eyes,  tasted  flat  in 
my  mouth.  I  stooped  to  pick  up  a  pincushion 
fish,  and  dropped  him  as  briskly ;  the  sharp 
spines  pricked  my  fingers.  When  I  looked  up, 
I  was  no  longer  alone.  Another  figure  had  ap- 
peared, and  walked  toward  me  along  the  surf- 
line.  The  person  hailed  me.  With  regret,  I 
put  solitary  communion  behind  me  until  an- 
other dawn. 

Countessa  Wood. 


GERSHWIN  RHAPSODY 

Music  low  and  music  sweet 

Soothing   with  a  hushed  beat, 
Music  cooling  city  heat, 

Music   thrilling,   soft   and   fleet. 

Music   sad  as   winter   sea 

Crying  in  a  minor  key 
Music  mad  as  wild  birds  free — 

Music  riled  in  harmony. 

Music  wrought  with  synchronism 

Pounding,    throbbing    out    its    rhythm, 

Music  changing  as   a  prism, 
Music  raw  with  barbarism. 

Barbara  Fowler. 


HORSE  PLAY 

The  horse  and  rider  plunged  as  one.  Golden 
chestnut  forelegs  rose  high  from  the  gravel 
path  and  moved  fast  in  the  air.  The  foam- 
flecked  mouth  tugged  fiercely  at  the  ribbons 
as  the  rider  sought  to  gain  supremacy.  An  oc- 
casional handful  of  mane  waved  wildly  with 
the  motions  of  the  slim  powerful  neck.  The 
dark  eyes  rolled  quickly  from  side  to  side, 
showing  clear  bright  whites  that  gleamed  in  the 
light.  A  branch  struck  out  viciously,  making 
a  rough  scratch  under  the  shining  coat.  The 
girl's  hands  caught  the  reins  with  renewed 
strength,  and  her  slim  shoulders  jerked  back 
with  the  force  of  her  pull.  Up  went  the 
mare's  sinuous  rear  quarters  with  a  bounding 
motion  that  threw  her  rider  clear  of  the  saddle 
for  a  brief  moment.  A  quick  leap  put  the 
pair  in  the  undergrowth  bordering  the  path- 
way. For  seemingly  endless  minutes  they 
struggled, — the  girl  with  only  her  hands  to 
aid  her,  the  mare  her  powerful  neck  and  head 
to  play  along  with.  Suddenly  she  quieted,  as 
if  disgusted  with  childishness.  They  cantered 
quietly  along  in  the  direction  of  the  stable.  To- 
morrow morning  it  would  begin  again. 
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THE    NEW    DOCTOR 

(This  story  was  suggested  by  a  brief 

newspaper  article  containing  this  headline: 

Thinks    Escape    a    Shabby    Trick 

Returns  to  Jail  to  Quiet  Conscience 

Ed.) 

1  liked  Dr.  Austin  from  the  first,  though  I 
didn't  know  much  about  him.  He  came  to 
Cranny  Neck  about  six  months  ago  and  moved 
into  Granny  Lunt's  old  house.  Cape  Codders 
are  sort  of  stand  offish,  and  new  comers  have 
a  bard  time  gettin'  "in,"  specially  doctors.  My 
Dad  says  there's  no  sense  in  changing  from  a 
good  tbing  to  something  you're  not  so  sure  of, 
and  I  guess  that's  the  way  the  people  felt  about 
the  new  doctor,  'cause  most  everyone  went  to 
old  Dr.  Petty.  But  I  don't  think  Dr.  Austin 
minded.  'Praps  he  didn't  even  notice.  I  don't 
think  he  did,  'cause  he  was  always  puttering 
around  his  house  and  planting  flowers  or  paint- 
ing fences. 

We  had  him  once  when  my  sister  had  a 
cold,  and  Dr.  Petty  was  in  Boston.  He  was 
nice.  He  didn't  say  much,  but  I  liked  the  way 
his  hands  moved  and  the  way  he  sorta  smiled 
but  really  didn't. 

Coming  home  from  school  one  day  I  met 
the  new  doctor  and  he  gave  me  a  ride  into  town. 
He  stopped  the  car  near  me  and  said, 

"Plow  about  a  lift,  Janie?" 

"O.K.    You  bet!"  ' 

I  got  in  and  we  talked  about  things  that  had 
happened.  When  we  were  in  front  of  my 
house  he  stopped  and  let  me  out. 

"Janie,  why  don't  you  come  over  and  see  me 
some  day  soon.  I  have  some  things  that  might 
interest  you.    Drop  in  if  you  have  the  time." 

Before  I  had  time  to  answer  him,  he  had 
gone  off  up  the  street  in  his  funny  green  car. 

I  asked  Mom  if  I  might  go  over  to  his  house 
the  next  day,  and  after  a  while  she  said  yes. 

"I  suppose  you  might  as  well  go,  though 
I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  he  wants 
to  have  you  hanging  around." 

I  went  over  and  we  had  a  swell  time.  He 
let  me  play  in  the  attic  and  then  we  made  pop 
corn. 


"Let's  put  lots  of  butter  on,  Janie.  They 
never  put  enough  on  in  the  places  where  you 
buy  it  already  popped." 

"Guess  we  had  better  put  half  a  pound  on, 
huh  doctor?"   I  said. 

So  we  did,  and  there  was  so  much  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  we  could  scrape  if  off  in 
hunks. 

After  that  day  we  used  to  see  each  other 
a  lot.  Every  Saturday  we  went  clammin'.  I 
knew  more  about  it,  but  he  learned  real  fast. 
We  played  a  game  where  we  would  dig  for  an 
hour  and  see  who  could  get  the  most  clams, 
and  whoever  lost  would  have  to  make  the 
chowder. 

I  often  wondered  where  he  had  come  from 
and  why  he  never  talked  about  his  home.  Usu- 
ally people  like  to  talk  over  their  doings,  but 
he  never  mentioned  his  family  or  anything. 
Once  I  asked  him, 

"Where  did  you  used  to  live?" 

For  a  minute  1  thought  he  wasn't  going  to 
answer  me,  but  then  he  said, 

"Oh,  years  ago  I  lived  in  New  York." 

'Course  I  was  sort  of  surprised,  'cause  he 
only  had  been  here  half  a  year  and  he  wasn't 
so  very  old,  so  it  couldn't  have  been  years  ago. 
I  was  going  to  ask  him  more  about  it,  but  he 
didn't  give  me  time,  or  something  happened  to 
stop  me. 

I'm  telling  you  all  this  so  that  you  can  see 
how  little  I  knew  about  him  although  we  were 
awfully  friendly.  He  was  a  lot  of  fun  to  play 
with,  but  every  once  in  a  while  he  would  be 
quiet  and  act  as  though  he  thought  something 
was  going  to  happen.  He  had  a  funny  habit 
of  rubbing  his  eyes  and  shaking  his  head  as 
though  he  was  trying  to  wake  up  from  a  bad 
dream. 

It  was  funny  how  the  story  of  his  life  came 
out.   I  guess  I  was  the  cause  of  it  in  a  way. 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  was  walk- 
ing home  along  the  main  road  between  Snag 
Hill  and  Cranny  Neck.  I  can't  remember  much 
about  it,  but  before  1  knew  what  was  happening 
a  car  hit  me  and  threw  me  under  the  tires. 
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My  legs  hurt  awful  and  I  saw  a  million  silver 
dots  everywhere. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  was  crying  for 
Dr.  Austin.  I  was  home  in  bed  and  Mom 
was  putting  cold  cloths  on  my  head.  I  heard 
her  say, 

"Lie  still,  dear.  Dad  has  gone  for  your 
doctor.   They  will  be  here  soon ;  just  be  quiet." 

I  guess  it  wasn't  long  before  they  came,  but 
it  seemed  like  ages.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him 
that  I  could  have  kissed  him,  and  I've  never 
kissed  a  man  except  my  Dad.  He  came  near 
the  bed  and  said, 

"Poor  little  Janie.  Be  a  sport  and  let  me 
look  at  those  old  legs  of  yours." 

It  hurt  terribly  when  he  set  them,  but  he  kept 
making  funny  jokes  and  telling  me  not  to  look 
so  glum.  But,  even  so,  I  noticed  he  was  white, 
and  his  hands  shook  when  he  was  cutting  the 
bandage,  so  I  guessed  that  he  was  sort  of  up- 
set. 

They  couldn't  find  the  man  who  had  hit  me, 
and  everyone  said  that  if  they  could,  he  would 
go  to  jail.  I  didn't  care  if  they  found  him  or 
not  but  Dr.  Austin  did. 

"That  man  is  as  bad  as  a  murderer!" 

When  he  said  it  his  voice  shook  and  his  lips 
got  tight.  It  sounded  just  as  though  he  knew 
the  man  and  hated  him. 

All  the  time  he  took  care  of  me  he  was  like 
that,  all  white  and  hard  and  different.  I  didn't 
know  what  the  matter  was,  but  I  knew  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  the  man  who  had 
hit  me. 

It  was  about  four  weeks  after  the  accident 
that  the  doctor  told  me  he  was  going  away. 

"Janie,  I  have  to  leave  for  New  York. 
There  is  a  debt  that  I  owe,  and  I  have  to  pay 
it.  I  have  tried  to  get  out  of  it,  but  now  I 
don't  want  to.  I'll  be  gone  two  years,  maybe 
more,  but  I'll  write  to  you,  and  Dr.  Petty  will 
take  good  care  of  you." 

He  smiled  and  looked  so  happy  and  con- 
tented that  somehow  I  wanted  to  cry.  He 
looked  the  way  I  do  when  I've  told  the  truth 
after  lying. 

I  was  lonely  after  he  had  gone,  and  we  all 


missed  him  awfully.  I  like  Dr.  Petty,  but  he 
is  old,  and  he  is  always  saying  that  he  knew 
me  when  I  was  this  high.  He  isn't  as  friendly 
and  as  much  fun  as  Dr.  Austin  was. 

I  didn't  hear  from  the  new  doctor  for  a 
long  time,  and  then  I  got  a  letter  from  him. 
He  told  me  the  whole  story  of  why  he  had 
acted  so  funny  and  why  he  had  gone  away  so 
quickly. 

It  seems  that  he  had  been  a  doctor  in  New 
York  before  he  came  to  Cranny  Neck,  and  that, 
just  before  he  came  to  the  Cape,  he  had  run 
over  a  little  girl.  He  said  that  he  hadn't  any 
excuse;  he  just  ran  away.  No  one  knew  that 
he  had  done  it,  and  the  girl  had  died  in  a  hos- 
pital. Dr.  Austin  said  that  he  ran  away  to 
our  town  so  that  he  could  get  away  from  his 
conscience.  Then  when  I  was  hit,  it  was  just 
as  though  he  had  done  it,  and  so  he  had  to 
go  back  and  tell.  He  said  that  he  is  sentenced 
to  two  years  in  jail,  but  that  he  is  happy  for 
the  first  time  in  a  year. 

I  don't  know  why,  but  I  just  love  the  new 
doctor  now,  and  I  can't  wait  till  he  comes  back, 
so  that  I  can  tell  him  how  grand  he  is.  I 
think  he's   swell ! 

Betty  Anderson,  '36 


JUNGLE  DAYS 

Patsy  was  a  gift,  and  one  shouldn't  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  But  we  had  to  look 
in  Patsy's  mouth — it  was  always  open.  And 
during  the  six  weeks  when  Patsy  devastated 
our  house,  we  hoped  for  no  more  gifts — ever. 

She  was  a  jungle  debutante  from  the  hills 
of  Nicaragua, — an  ocelot,  which  is  the  Ameri- 
can cousin  of  the  cat  family ;  gently  spotted, 
like  a  weather-beaten  leopard,  Patsy  had  the 
form  of  a  tiger ;  although  when  full  grown, 
she  would  measure  but  four  feet  from  her  wet 
little  nose  to  the  tip  of  her  inquiring  tail,  and 
possessed  the  embryonic  appearance  of  a  tiger. 
A  friend  of  ours,  an  army  man  who  had  been 
stationed  in  Managua,  Nicaragua  brought  her 
north  on  leave  as  a  gift  to  his  hostess. 

She  was  a  soft,  gentle  little  thing,  playful  and 
sweet-tempered.    If  given  a  damp  rag  to  suck, 
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or  the  elbow  of  one's  sweater,  she  would  chew 
contentedly  for  minutes,  as  she  had  not  been 
weaned  when  taken  captive.  And  at  three 
months,  even  a  tiger  is  still  a  baby  at  heart. 
But  Patsy  had  obvious  jungle  instincts.  In  the 
room  in  which  we  kept  her,  the  curtains  were 
shreds  the  first  day.  The  second  night  saw  the 
wallpaper  left  only  in  the  few  spots  too  high 
for  her  to  attain.  And  our  home  took  on  the 
distinct  odor  of  the  jungle,  which  became  ac- 
tually sickening  to  one  with  a  delicate  olfactory 
sense.  For  that  reason,  we  finally  parted — the 
Wood  family  and  Patsy. 

She  measured  two  feet  over  all  when  we 
had  her,  and  every  inch  was  apparently  charged 
with  electricity.  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  dangerous  instincts  in  her  were  always 
present,  at  least  dormantly,  though  she  was  by 
personality  gentle  and  affectionate.  But  she 
left  wreckage  in  her  wake,  and,  be  it  said,  a 
better  understanding  of  the  untamed  species. 

Countessa  Wood. 


DIE  EICHHORNCHEN 

Eichhornchen  scheinen  ein  seltsames  Ding 
woriiber  zu  schreiben,  aber  warum  nicht  ?  Sie 
sind  wirklich  eine  Laseller  fjbergabe — eine 
tibergabe  in  den  Freien,  obgleich  sei  zuweilen 
in  Woodland  kommen  und  verwusten. 

Sie  konnen  um  irgende  Zeit  in  irgender 
Jahreszeit  irgendwo  ausserhalb  der  Schule  sie 
sehen,  und  sie  tun  fast  etwas.  Hire  hochst 
wichtige  Beschaftigung  ist  die  Baume  zu  klim- 
men.  Sie  laufen  hinauf,  als  ob  sie  wirklich  auf 
Zeit  dort  fur  einige  sehr  wichtige  kaufman- 
nische  Verpflichtung  anzukommen  hatten,  oder 
vielleicht  versuchen  sie,  eine  neue  schnelle  Auf- 
zeichnung  zu  setzen.  Man  verwundert,  wenn 
sie  Streifen  des  geschmiertes  Blitzes,  die  mit 
flaumigen  grauen  Pelzen  und  scharfen  schwar- 
zen  Augen  verkleiden  werden,  sind. 

Die  Sorte  "Homo  Sapiens"  denkt,  dass  wir 
zum  besten  die  Eichhornchen  haben,  wenn  wir 
sie  fur  die  Pelzmantel  gebrauchen,  aber  ich 
verwunde !  Ich  habe  oft  die  Eichhornchen 
gesehen,  die  gedankenvoll  auf  dem  Bragdoner 
Hiigel  setzen,  und  die  die  Madchen  mit  Pelz- 


mantel, die  unherziehen,  bewachen,  und  sie 
scheinen  sehr  interessant  (ich  meine,  die  Eich- 
hornchen). Vielleicht  denken  sie:  Mein 
Gott!  Jene  Haut  in  dem  Mittel  ihres  Ruckens 
scheint  vertraulich  !  Begegnete  ich  nicht  ihn  letz- 
ten  Juni  auf  Frau  Blanks  Ahornbaum?  Es 
scheint  mir,  dass  wir  einen  Morgen  die  Nussen 
zusammen  hatten."  Vielleicht  denken  sie,  dass 
es  nicht  so  schlect  sein  wiirde,  wenn  sie  ein 
Pelzmantel  waren.  Wenigstens  sind  Sie  mit 
Ihren  Freunden,  und  Sie  reisen  weit. 

Die  Eichhornchen  lieben  die  grossen  gebuckel- 
ten  wurdevollen  Hunde  in  dieser  Nachbar- 
schaft  albern  zu  machen.  Sie  erregen  die  Hunde, 
und  dann  bauen  sie  nach  dem  Gipfel  eines 
Baumes  schnell  auf,  und  lachen  sich  selbst.  Ich 
denke,  dass  die  Eichhornchen  um  Lasell  viel 
lachen,  nicht  wahr? 

Betty  Olson 


ES  SIND  SCHON 

(Mit  Entschuldigungcn  zu  Gertrud  Stein) 

Es  sind  die  Jahreszeiten 
Herbst,    Winter,    Friihling,    Sommer 
Die   Jahreszeiten   sind  hier 
Friihling,    Sommer,    Herbst,    Winter. 

Es   ist   Sommer 

Die    Vogel    singen 

Sommer   ist   hier 

Die   Volker   schwimmen. 

Es   ist   Herbst 
Die    Blatter    fallen 
Herbst    ist   hier 
Die   Blumen   sterben. 

Es    ist   Winter 
Der  Schnee  fallt 
Winter    ist   hier 
Die   Volker   laufen. 

Es  ist  Friihling 

Der    Schnee    ist   gegangen 

Friihling    ist    hier 

Die    Blumen    springen. 

Hier  sind  die   Schonheiten 
Von    den    Jahreszeiten 
Dies    ist   alles   wir   wissen 
Und  so  geht  Zeit  an  .  .  . 


Mary  Nicolls  und  Jean  Pratt 
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L'EXHIBITION   DU   SIECLE 

II  y  a  deux  ans  j'ai  eu  la  bonne  fortune  de 
visiter  l'exhibition  du  siecle.  Elle  a  eu  lieu  a 
Chicago.  Cette  ville,  pour  ainsi  dire,  batie  sur 
les  bords  du  Lac  Michigan  offrait  un  spectacle 
a  la  fois  deconcertant  et  inspirant.  On  pouvait 
obtenir  une  vue  spacieuse  en  montant  au  som- 
met  des  tours  de  la  rade  du  ciel,  qui  etait 
haut  de  six  cent  vingt-sept  pieds.  D'ici  on 
envisageait  le  panorama  des  edifices  de  toutes 
les  couleurs,  la  rue  des  drapeaux,  le  plani- 
torium  gris  brun,  et  la  lagune  avec  des  bateaux 
qui  glissaient  sur  sa  surface  tranquille. 

La  scene  etait  encore  plus  belle  la  nuit 
quand  les  pares  etaient  illumines  par  les  lumi- 
eres  variees  des  rues  et  des  edifices. 

11  y  avait  des  exhibitions  scientifiques  telles 
que  l'edifices  des  Voyages  et  du  Transport,  les 
edifices  dedies  aux  divers  automobiles  et 
l'edifice  horticultural.  On  avait  devoue  une 
partie  des  terrains  a  toutes  sortes  d'amusements 
— aux  rouleaux  cabotiers,  aux  dirigeables,  aux 
edifices  des  fantomes,  et  ainsi  de  suite. 

Beaucoup  de  pays  etaient  representes  par  des 
villages  qui  depeignaient  le  pays  actuel.  Le 
village  d'Allemagne  s'appelait  "La  Foret 
Noire"  et  je  me  suis  rappelee  celui-ci  parti- 
culierement  bien  parce  qu'un  patineur  executait 
des  tours  fantastiques  la  sur  une  glace  naturelle. 
Ce  fait  nouveau  m'a  vivement  impressionee. 

Une  autre  exhibition  interessante  se  nom- 
mait  "Les  Ailes  d'un  Siecle."  Celle-ci  a 
represente  le  progres  fait  dans  les  moyens  de 
voyager  depuis  le  temps  des  pionniers  jusqu'au 
jour  actuel.  Elle  a  eu  lieu  dans  un  grand  audi- 
torium, une  cote  duquel  donnait  sur  le  Lac 
Michigan  ou  beaucoup  de  yachts  particuliers 
etaient  tranquellement  a  l'ancre  pendant  que 
leurs  possesseurs  observaient  l'exhibition. 

Et  ainsi,  j'ai  essay e  de  vous  raconter  quelques 
unes  des  choses  interessantes  qu'offrait  l'exhi- 
bition du  siecle,  mais  un  grand  artist  seulement 
pourrait  de  peindre  d'une  facon  satisfaisante 
ce  grand  spectacle. 

Charlotte  Howard 


UNCONSCIOUS  RELIGION 

Are  college  girls  religious?  That  brings  up 
the  question,  Is  religion  something  which  may 
be   possessed   unconsciously  ? 

Far  over  in  a  corner  of  the  library  I  see 
Doris  Lincoln.  She  is  considered  pretty  "reg- 
ular" by  her  college  mates.  She  is  an  "all 
around  girl,"  and  I  would  call  her  religious. 
I  know  nothing  of  what  denomination  she 
belongs  to,  but  let  me  say  why  I  think  she, 
as  a  typical  college  girl,  is  unconsciously  re- 
ligious. 

Like  most  girls  Doris  enjoys  poetry  of  al- 
most any  kind.  Among  the  many  poems 
available  to  the  college  girl,  there  are  many 
which  refer,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Divine 
Presence, — such  poems  as  "In  Memoriam"  by 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  and  "A  Prayer  For 
A  Very  New  Angel"  by  Violet  Storey.  Miss 
Storey's  loved  poem  is  the  prayer  of  a  mother 
whose  baby  girl  has  died.  In  the  prayer  the 
mother  asks  God  to  wet  the  comb  as  her  baby's 
hair  curls  easier  so,  and  please  to  hang  out 
one  little  star  the  first  night,  as  she  is  ac- 
customed to  a  light  in  the  hall.  In  an  interview, 
Miss  Storey  said  she  always  mentioned  the 
Deity  in  her  poetry.  Both  in  English  and  in 
extra-curricular  reading  Doris  will  come  into 
contact  with  this  type  of  literature.  Beauty 
has  a  firm  admirer  in  a  young  girl. 

Doris  loves  an  athletic  field,  and  does  it  full 
justice.  She  loves  a  good  game,  and  what  is 
more  essential  to  a  good  game  than  good 
sportsmanship  ?  What  a  wonderful  way  to 
learn  to  "love  my  neighbor."  Another  point  of 
view  is  to  consider  how  excellent  a  way  this 
is  of  building  up  our  bodies.  Unconsciously, 
we  are  taking  care  of  a  very  dear  piece  of 
nature  which  is  God  given.  We  are  appre- 
ciating nature. 

Doris  finds  God  through  nature  at  night. 
She  would  never  dream  of  going  to  bed  with- 
out first  opening  her  windows  to  let  the  night 
in.  Whether  her  eye  is  caught  by  the  night's 
beauty  or  not,  she  lies  in  bed  and  feels  the  cool 
night  air  on  her  face,  listens  to  the  wind  rust- 
ling the  leaves,  or  the  rain  against  the  house ; 
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and,  she  loves  it.     Again  she  is  appreciating 
nature. 

No  girl  who  stays  at  home  with  her  family 
can  appreciate  her  parents  as  much  as  the  girl 
who  leaves  them.  Letters  from  home  are  most 
welcome,  and  are  answered,  not  as  a  duty,  but 
with  a  good  deal  of  joy  and  love  mixed  in. 
Perhaps,  as  time  goes  on,  she  does  not  miss 
her  home  as  acutely  as  during  the  first  week ; 
but  Doris  will  tell  you  she  certainly  likes  the 
vacation  period  in  her  school  year,  and  it  isn't 
all  because  she  misses  classes  either ! 

Doris  explains  a  unique  way  of  honoring  her 
parents,  but  a  very  excellent  way :  to  get  all 
"A"  marks.  Besides  pleasing  ourselves  we  are 
pleasing  our  parents  and  that  was  the  desired 
effect  when  the  fifth  commandment  was  given 
to  us. 

Can  we  liken  Doris's  professors  to  disciples? 
Are  they  not  bringing  to  the  girls  a  message? 
Their  mission  is  the  same,  only  suited  to  the 
modern  tempo.  They  teach  Doris  of  things 
which  will  give  her  a  living ;  then  teach  her  to 
appreciate  and  love  and  help  the  world ;  and 
they  point  out  to  her  the  good  there  is  in  the 
world.  Doris  would  certainly  never  say  her 
teachers  were  disciples,  but  we  can  privately 
see  how  they  are. 

College  offers  religion  to  us  through  morning 
chapel,  Sunday  church  and  Vespers.  Doris 
will  tell  us  that  many  times  her  thoughts  have 
taken  delightful  little  escapades  while  in  church. 
But  there  are  times  when  the  darkness  and 
quietness  of  the  House  of  Worship  settles 
over  her  and  brings  with  it  peace.  She  can- 
not explain  why  the  cool  structure  should  be 
so  restful ;  but  no  matter  how  much  she  may 
fuss  or  take  it  for  granted,  she  does  feel  better 
when  she  emerges. 

Some  students  listen  very  dutifully  to  the 
sermon  and  forget  it  when  they  step  out  of  the 
church.  Other  students  listen  carefully,  take 
mental  notes,  and  pledges  and  then  forget  too. 
There  arise,  however,  occasions  in  every  girl's 
life  when  she  is  reminded  of  a  sermon  which 
she  thought  long  since  forgotten. 

Grace  before  meals  is  said  at  college.    When 


it  is  used  at  every  meal,  when  it  is  said  low,  and 
the  words  are  not  caught,  there  are  going  to 
be  only  a  few  girls  who  even  think  about  it. 
But  show  me  the  girl  who  has  not  felt,  at  least 
once  during  the  year,  a  twinge  of  conscience, 
and  has  not  tried  to  concentrate  on  grace  for 
one  meal. 

There  are  numerous  occasions  when  two  or 
more  girls  start  speaking  of  love.  The  word 
may  be  thrown  about  carelessly,  but  it  is  in 
college  and  high  school  that  girls  establish 
social  contacts  and  meet  boys  whom  they  will 
consider  marrying.  They  are  learning  to  know 
what  they  want  in  the  man  they  hope  to  marry, 
what  to  look  for  and  what  to  discard.  In 
college,  girls  are  preparing  for  marriage,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  It  is  no  sin  to  think  and 
speak  of  love.  Doris  tells  us  that  her  best 
loved  chapter  in  the  Bible  is  from  John,  where 
love  is  defined  as  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 
In  the  book,  "Lily  Among  the  Thorns"  Griffin 
says,  "The  Song  of  Songs  is  the  completion, 
the  crowning  work  of  inspired  Hebrew  wis- 
dom." There  is  no  poetry  equal  in  beauty  to 
the  Song  of  Songs. 

Next  in  our  minds  we  think  of  our  children. 
At  an  earlier  date,  college  girls  gathered  in 
a  darkened  room  and  spoke  in  whispers  of 
marriage  and  children.  Today  they  are  spoken 
of  freely,  sometimes  with  dead  seriousness  and 
sometimes  with  lightness.  But  each  girl  is 
nevertheless  taking  stock  of  her  college  mates, 
and  determining  in  her  mind  how  her  daughters 
will  resemble  one  in  this  and  another  in  that 
characteristic  which  she  has  admired.  Also  she 
will  decide  that  she  will  bring  her  children  up 
without  some  fault  she  observes  in  another, 
or  one  she  has  discovered  in  herself.  In  such 
a  way  was  the  life  of  Christ  Jesus  planned  by 
his  mother,  Mary. 

Are  college  girls  religious?  Doris  is  re- 
ligious. She  would  never  connect  her  sports, 
her  mail,  or  her  dates  with  religion,  but  they 
are  all  intertwined  deeply.  Religion  is  their 
basis.  The  way  of  right  is  really  the  natural 
way,  and  is  on  the  path  of  precedent  set  by 
the  Divinity. 
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LIGHTHOUSES  AND  LIGHTHOUSE 
KEEPERS 

The  lighthouse  is  the  greatest  blessing  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  navigation.  Ever  since 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  flared  its  warning  to 
ancient  mariners,  lives  have  been  saved  by 
these  signals  along  the  coastlines.  The  earliest 
lighthouses  used  fire  for  their  lights.  Later, 
hand-lit  lamps  took  their  place.  Now,  enor- 
mous beacons  make  a  blazing  signpost  for  the 
navigator.  There  are  fog  horns  to  be  used 
when  the  fog  is  so  thick  that  the  sailor  must 
depend  more  on  hearing  than  on  sight. 

The  lighthouse  keeper  and  his  family  reside 
in  a  cozy  little  home  near  the  light  tower.  Some 
keepers  live  on  barren  islands,  others  on  the 
coastline.  If  the  light  is  not  a  fixed  one,  the 
clockwork  driving  the  occulting  and  revolving 
mechanism  must  be  wound  up.  This  is  done  at 
dusk  when  the  lamp  is  lighted.  The  ship  cap- 
tains report  in  their  log-books  any  breakdown  in 
the  lighting  system,  even  if  the  lamp  should  go 
out  but  for  a  minute.  Then  the  keeper  is  ques- 
tioned by  authorities.  Carelessness  in  light- 
house duty  is  a  criminal  offense. 

An  inspector  examines  every  lighthouse  to 
make  sure  it  is  clean  and  spotless.  He  even 
draws  his  finger  over  objects  in  search  for 
dust. 

When  the  lighthouse  keeper  has  completed 
his  routine  duties,  he  is  at  liberty  to  spend  his 
leisure  as  he  desires.  Reading  is  a  popular 
recreation.  Sympathizers  often  send  reading 
matter  too  dull  for  the  fatigued  mind  of  the 
keeper.  He  needs  something  light.  He  appre- 
ciates a  humorous  paper  much  more  than  an 
essay  on  the  evils  of' drink.  Sometimes  keepers 
fish ;  sometimes  they  do  gardening.  Wood- 
carving  and  other  hobbies  are  common. 
Keepers  can  often  combine  business  with  pleas- 
ure by  shark-catching,  which  is  a  profitable 
pursuit.  The  jawbone  and  backbone  of  the 
shark  find  ready  purchasers,  the  former  being 
mounted  as  a  curiosity,  while  the  backbone 
forms  a  good  walking  stick. 

The  safety  of  thousands  of  human  lives  is 
invested    in    the    lighthouse   keeper's    holding. 


The  staunchness  of  the  ship  and  the  skill  of 
the  captain  would  count  for  nothing  if  it  were 
not  for  the  steady  glare  sent  out  by  lighthouses 
over  vast  wastes  of  water. 

Mary  Murray,  '36 


MY  EXPERIENCE  AS  A  SALESGIRL 

On  my  first  job  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
emptiness  that  I  saw  my  first  customer  ap- 
proach me  for  help.  It  never  dawned  on  me 
that  it  was  really  very  simple  to  wait  on  a 
customer,  but  I  was  so  nervous  that  at  the 
time  I  don't  believe  I  could  have  helped  myself. 

1  happened  to  be  in  the  dress  shop,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
the  dresses  except  that  they  were  there.  The 
woman  who  came  up  to  me  was  an  abrupt  per- 
son who  knew  exactly  what  she  wanted  and 
who  wasted  no  time  in  telling  me.  I  suppose 
this  would  have  been  a  big  help  to  an  experi- 
enced salesgirl,  but  to  me  it  didn't  mean  any- 
thing, for  I  didn't  know  whether  or  not  we  had 
what  she  wanted.  Well,  I  told  her  to  look 
around  and  see  what  she  liked,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  would  look  too.  This  seemed  to 
satisfy  her,  so  the  two  of  us  practically  fol- 
lowed each  other  around  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  she  taking  off  the  racks  those  dresses 
that  she  would  like  to  try  on,  and  I  just  hold- 
ing them.  Finally  she  pulled  a  pretty  blue  gar- 
ment from  the  rack  and  threw  it  over  my  arm 
saying,  "That's  just  what  I'm  after,"  and  we 
proceeded  to  try  it  on  without  taking  a  second 
look. 

I  had  an  awful  time  trying  to  get  the  garment 
on ;  on  the  whole,  everything  seemed  to  be  all 
wrong.  There  were  parts  hanging  down  that 
I  couldn't  find  how  to  fasten,  and  the  garment 
was  as  tight  as  wallpaper.  I  lifted  one  of  the 
extra  pieces  of  material,  and  to  my  amazement 
found  that  I  had  put  the  woman  into  one  leg 
of  a  pair  of  culottes,  and  that  it  wasn't  a  dress 
at  all.  It  struck  me  so  funny,  and  never  dream- 
ing that  she  didn't  have  a  sense  of  humor,  I 
burst  out  laughing.  The  woman  was  very  in- 
dignant, threw  the  garment  on  the  floor,  and 
stamped  out  of  the  store. 
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EVERYDAY   SONG 

"A  man  is  a  speck  of  intellect  drowned  in  a 
sea  of  emotions."  Poetry  is  the  language  of 
emotion.  One  observes  in  the  Bible  that  the 
finest  poetry,  such  as  Job,  and  Deutero-Isaiah, 
arose  under  the  stress  of  the  noblest  emotions. 
This  wavering  into  poetry  reaches  also  every- 
day life.  One  is  plunged  into  bottomless  des- 
pair, is  lifted  to  incomprehensible  joy,  and  is 
inarticulate.  Yet  it  is  then  that  one  is  nearest 
poetry.  Therein  is  the  difference  between  the 
layman  and  the  poet.  The  poet  captures  these 
ephemeral  thoughts  and  chains  them  to  paper 
in  rhyme  and  meter.  But  this  gift  of  poetic 
expression  is  not  for  many. 

Ordinary  people,  when  confronted  with 
great  poetry  feel  a  closer  kinship  to  the  pitiful, 
striving  matter  that  is  man  in  Stevenson's 
"Pulvis  et  Umbra."  Moreover,  the  common- 
place person  usually  does  not  realize  the  poetry 
of  his  own  humdrum  existing,  which  is  replete 
in  rhythmic  ideas  and  idyllic  visions.  It  abounds 
with  glimpses  of  life's  sweep,  of  fate  and  its 
foibles.  Any  day,  a  man  rising  early  and 
ihaving  by  a  window  may  glance  casually  at 
a  frosty  sunrise  over  his  neighbor's  vegetable 
garden.  His  wife,  driving  him  to  a  railroad 
station,  swarming  with  commuters,  glimpses 
the  cold,  pinched  face  of  a  news-waif.  A  tot, 
playing  outside,  queries,  "Does  God  make  the 
snow?"  If  the  high  school  boy  might  write 
his  dreams  of  great  adventure,  if  his  sister 
might  mention  the  bliss  of  first  love,  there 
would  be  poetry.  The  ditch-digger  might  sing 
of  his  drear  position,  the  capitalist  of  his  futile 
dream-chasing.  All  these  are  but  ideas  passing 
through  the  minds  of  thousands  every  day. 
They  never  realize  the  poetic  possibilities  of 
the  fragments,  being  too  preoccupied  with  the 
trivialities  of  life. 

But  for  the  great,  such  as  Wordsworth  and 
Shakespeare,  these  seemingly  trite  incidents 
are  all  potentially  great  poetry.  The  emotions, 
too  often  overlooked  in  this  sense,  are  the  stuff 
of  which  poetry  is  made.  Life  is  a  song,  but 
how  very  few  ever  realize  it.  There  is  undis- 
covered poetry  in  the  most  commonplace  lives. 


Moreover,  this  will  be  true  as  long  as  man's 
intellect  remains  adrift  on  the  turbulent  emo- 
tional seas.  There  will  be  poetry,  too,  in  each 
moment  of  life  unless  that  sea  of  emotion  is 
suddenly  blotted  from  the  realm  of  spirit  and 
of  intellect. 

Conntessa  Wood. 


JOHN  OLSEN— HERO 

The  "putt-putt"  of  a  motor  boat  died  away; 
and  from  the  lobster  trap-maker's  work  bench 
came  the  rap  of  a  persistent  hammer.  The  rip- 
ples of  the  incoming  tide  lapped  rhythmically 
at  the  barnacle-encrusted  piles.  White  winged 
gulls,  silver  in  the  sun,  swooped  and  wheeled 
over  the  rock  bound  cove  and  its  tiny  hamlet. 
The  odor  of  salt  fish  from  the  fish  racks  per- 
meated the  atmosphere.  It  was  a  sultry,  sum- 
mer day,  and  the  small  fishing  village  of  Eda- 
met  drooped  and  drowsed  under  its  oppressive 
pall. 

A  door  slammed  somewhere,  and  the  rotund 
keeper  of  the  general  store,  who,  until  that 
moment  had  been  snoozing  in  his  chair,  started, 
yawned,  stretched,  and  noisily  got  to  his  feet. 
He  remembered  a  promise  made  to  young  John 
Olsen,  to  exchange  twenty  gallons  of  gas  for 
a  basket  of  fish. 

"Oley"  was  tinkering  at  his  small  motor 
boat  as  the  kindly  old  man  lumbered  up  to 
him.  He  smiled,  showing  his  even,  white  teeth, 
and  said,  cordially,  "Hello,  Mr.  Dawson." 

"Ready  to  trade  for  that  gas  yet  ?"  asked  the 
proprietor  of  Edamet's  leading  store. 

"Yep,"  said  Oley,  the  sun  shining  on  his 
blond  hair,  "they're  yonder  in  that  basket. 
Good  fish,  Mr.  Dawson." 

Ponderously  the  storekeeper  rolled  over  to 
the  basket,  weighed  its  contents  with  a  prac- 
tised eye,  and  then,  walking  clumsily  over  to 
the  gas  tank,  inserted  the  nozzle  into  the  tank 
of  Oley's  boat. 

"Seen  Mary  Higgins  lately?"  he  remarked 
genially. 

"No,"  replied  Oley  shortly. 

"Her  uncle  don't  like  ye,  do  he?" 

"No." 
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"What's  he  got  agin  ye?" 

"He's  afeared  that  I'll  rob  him  of  his  lob- 
ster grounds.    He'd  needn't  be  fearin'  that." 

"He's  queer.  I  feel  sorry  for  Mary.  A 
purty  gal  like  that  wants  more  company  than 
a  cantankerous  old  cuss  of  an  uncle." 

"I  think  so  too,  sir,  but  what  can  I  do?  He 
shuts  her  up  when  he  knows  I'm  within  hailin' 
distance.  Wal,  goodbye,  Mr.  Dawson,  and 
thanky,"  and  Oley  started  the  motor  with  a 
jerk,  chugging  out  of  sight  beyond  a  point. 

As  the  storekeeper  thoughtfully  recoiled  the 
hose,  a  thin,  gaunt  individual  came  around  the 
corner. 

"Been  fillin'  Olsen's  boat?"  he  asked  shortly. 

"What's  it  to  you,  Higgins?"  said  the  other. 

"He's  a  bad  'un." 

"Wal,  I  dunno,"  said  Dawson  spitting  a 
stream  of  tobacco  juice  squarely  through  a 
breach  in  the  wharf  planking.  "Got  to  go  now, 
Higgins,  see  you  again."  So  saying,  he  lum- 
bered away.  Higgins  looked  after  him  for  a 
moment  or  two,  curiously.  Then  he  stepped 
into  a  small,  bedraggled-looking  boat  which 
had  seen  better  days,  and  headed  for  the  open 
sea. 

About  a  mile  from  land,  Higgins  squinted 
at  the  sky.  It  was  an  ominous  copper  color, 
and  the  sea  was  deathly  calm.  "Mm,  looks  as 
though  we  might  have  a  blow," — then  he 
stopped  short.  His  motor  was  sputtering ;  sud- 
denly it  stopped.  Already  the  waves  were 
choppy,  and  the  twelve  foot  boat  with  a  dead 
engine  was  of  no  value  whatsoever.  Higgins 
started  to  crank  the  engine.  At  the  same  time 
he  swore  under  his  breath — softly  and 
methodically — words  known  to  irritable  men  the 
world  over.  The  first  try  brought  no  response, 
nor  did  the  second.  The  third  time,  just  as  the 
crank  reached  the  top  of  its  swing,  it  made 
a  vicious  downward  and  backward  revolution 
that  nearly  knocked  Higgins  out  of  the  boat, 
and  made  him  double  up  in  a  paroxysm  of 
pain.  To  Higgins  it  was  an  accident  that  left 
him  helpless ;  to  a  physician  it  would  be  called 
a  fractured  wrist.    The  man,  white  with  pain, 


sat  in  his  tiny  craft  and  watched  the  dull,  grey- 
leaden  waters  swirl  beneath  his  boat. 

The  wind  was  blowing  into  a  gale,  Oley  de- 
cided as  he  headed  out  to  the  last  of  his  lob- 
ster traps.  It  was  getting  rough,  really  too 
rough  for  safety.  He  would  go  in  to  shore  after 
he  collected  these  last  lobsters ;  today's  haul  had 
been  good.  As  he  was  about  to  head  for  shore, 
something  light-colored  caught  his  eye.  It  lay 
to  the  nor'west,  and  was  apparently  helpless 
as  it  tossed  heavily  about. 

"Looks  like  old  Higgins's  having  trouble. 
No  more'n  he  deserves — locking  Mary  in  her 
room."  At  that  moment  he  was  hailed  by  a 
gruff  voice  in  a  boat  that  had  come  near  un- 
expectedly. "Oley,"  said  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
"Higgins  is  in  that  boat — broke  down — and  I 
can't  get  to  him.  I  h'ain't  got  enough  gas  to 
git  near  him,  but  he's  caught  in  the  big  pocket 
a'tween  the  reef  and  Needle  Rocks.  Unless  he 
gits  help  in  an  hour  or  so,  he'll  be  a  goner." 

Oley  thought — Mary — he  could  be  free  to 
marry  her — no  one  would  blame  him  if  he 
didn't  go — it  was  no  affair  of  his — and  yet — 

"I'm  goin'  to  try  to  git  him,"  shouted  Oley 
above  the  whistle  and  scream  of  the  wind. 
"He's  Mary's  uncle!" 

Buffeted  by  waves,  blown  by  sharp  gales, 
drenched  by  the  spray,  and  chafed  by  the 
spume  flakes,  Oley  resolutely  forged  into  the 
riled  mass  of  sea.  His  bailing  pump  was  in  his 
hand  constantly,  and  once  or  twice  the  engine 
spluttered  from  the  wetting  it  was  getting,  only 
to  resume  its  regular  chugging  after  a  breath- 
less moment.  The  wild  day  was  almost  a  wild 
night  when  he  finally  drew  near  the  helpless 
boat.  His  troubles  were  thrice  increased  now. 
Hidden  reefs  were  unknown  dangers  that 
lurked  everywhere,  and  whirlpools  caused  by 
the  unruly  waves  laughed  at  the  feeble  attempts 
of  his  propeller  to  drive  him  ahead.  The  an- 
chor was  ready  to  throw  into  Higgins'  boat 
when  the  time  came — and  Oley's  heart  beat 
furiously. 

How  he  finally  got  Higgins  in  his  boat  was 
something  that  Oley  was  never  quite  sure  of. 
But  somehow  the  feat  was  accomplished,  and 
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his  enemy  was  lying  under  a  dry  taupaulin  on 
the  floor  of  the  .little  craft.  Oley  fended  through 
the  rough  sea,  steering  with  one  hand  and 
bailing  furiously  with  the  other.  The  distance 
from  shore  was  indistinguishable  in  the  rainy 
night,  yet  Oley  gritted  his  teeth  and  drove 
straight  for  shore  (according  to  his  compass), 
for  what  seemed  to  him  hours.  Suddenly,  a 
crash !  A  splintering  noise !  A  smothering 
blackness  with  an  occasional  comet  whirling 
by.   Then  the  feeling  of  a  kindly  hand. 

When  Oley  came  to,  he  found  himself  lying 
on  a  beach  not  far  from  the  dock.  The  store- 
keeper was  bending  over  him,  ministering  him, 
and  most  of  the  village  was  standing  around, 
looking  on.  Higgins,  he  was  told,  had  been 
taken  home.  Then  he  himself  was  put  to  bed 
at  Mr.  Dawson's  house. 

The  next  day,  despite  the  caution  of  Mr. 
Dawson  to  "rest  for  a  spell,"  Oley  was  out  in 
the  sunshine.  He  was  a  bit  shaky  from  his 
experience,  but  otherwise  quite  well.  From 
all  sides  his  neighbors  crowded,  looking  at 
"the  hero" — for  heroism  such  as  Oley's  was 
scarce  in  this  town  of  petty  feuds. 

"Purty  good  navigatin',"  said  one  of  them. 
"You  runned  right  smack  into  Picnic  Beach 
Rocks.  I  never  could  have  done  that  on  a  night 
like  last  night." 

Suddenly  Oley  broke  away  from  the  crowd. 
Higgins,  his  wrist  in  a  sling,  was  coming  down 
the  street,  and  was  headed  for  the  group  which 
surrounded  Oley.  And  Oley,  because  he  wanted 
no  approbation  from  the  man  he  had  saved, 
started  to  walk  down  the  street  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

"Say,  Olsen,"  said  Higgins  in  a  peremptory 
tone. 

Oley  stopped  short,  his  face  red  with  anger 
at  the  tone  of  Higgins'  voice. 

"You  shouldn't'a  troubled  about  me,  I'd 
never  'a'  saved  you—" 

Oley  turned  on  his  heel. 

" — but  if  you  want  to  see  Mary,  she's 
a'waitin'  fer  you  in  the  front  parlor.  I  might'a 
been  a  bit  hasty  about  them  trappin'  grounds." 

Barbara  R.  Fowler. 


THE  PINE  TREE 

On  the   top   of   a   mountain,   a   lone   pine   tree   stood, 
With  its  branches  all  raised  as  in  prayer, 

And  many  a  stranger  tired  by  the  climb, 
Would  stop  to  get  rested  there. 

The  pine  tree  looked  out  on  a  valley  wide, 

And  a  river  that  flowed  far  below, 
Where  little  white  ships  gliding  dreamily  by, 

Looked  gold   in  the  sun's   last  glow. 

An  elderly  man  sauntered  up  the  trail, 

And  worn  and  weary  was  he. 
As  he  stopped  and  gazed  at  the  splendor  abroad; 

He  saw  on  the  ledge,  the  tree. 

The  old  tree  had  braved  many  winter  storms, 
And  the  branches  were  gnarled  and  were  bent ; 

When  a  whistling  gale  and  strong  winds  came, 
For  shelter,  there,  wild  folk  went. 

The  man  had  been  left  alone  in  the  world. 

His  friends  were  now  gone,  or  were  dead. 
He  had  wanted  to  be  away  from  mankind, 

So  to  solitude  here,  he  had  sped. 

Then  he  compared  himself  and  the  tree, 

Both  old  and  unwanted  by  all. 
He  looked  at  the  branches,  once  haunted  by  birds ; 

The  wavering  limbs   seemed  to  call. 

He  stumbled  up  blindly,  and  sat  on  the  ledge, 
Thoughts,   forming  themselves,   far  at   sea. 

He  had  found  a  friend  in  this  vast  wilderness ; 
He  had  found  a  friend,  in  a  tree. 

Twilight  was  falling,  among  the  gray  hills ; 

To  its  glory  the  old  man  was  blind. 
A  wonderful  peace  had  settled  on  him ; 

At  the  end,  the  world  had  been  kind. 

Eleanor  Pierce. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEED  IS  URGENT— 

WE  MUST  HAVE  MANY  LARGE 

GIFTS 

New  physical  equipment  for  Lasell  Junior 
College  is  necessary.  The  campaign  for  funds 
will  run  from  October  15  to  December  1.  Every 
Alumna  and  former  student  will  be  asked  to 
give  to  this  Building  Fund. 

States  will  be  assigned  quotas  based  on  the 
number  of  alumnae  residing  in  them.  Districts 
established  in  states  where  there  is  a  Building 
Fund  Organization  will  be  asked  to  raise  their 
proportion  of  the  State  quota. 

All  previous  standards  of  giving  must  be 
abandoned.  Every  alumna  is  asked  to  "give  or 
get"  sixty  dollars — to  give,  even  though  it  may 
mean  personal  sacrifice  of  some  pleasure,  or 
doing  without  something  long  desired  in  order 
to  give ;  or  to  get,  through  friends  or  relatives, 
her  quota  for  the  new  building.  Those  who  are 
financially  able  should  feel  it  their  privilege  to 
give  more  liberally,  sharing  their  good  fortune 
with  girls  less  fortunate.  Parents  or  friends  of 
alumnae  and  former  students  will  also  be  asked 
to  give  in  order  to  offset  smaller  gifts  from 
some  who  may  have  been  hard  hit  during  these 
past  few  years. 

The  states  where  organization  has  already 
started,  and  the  alumnae  responsible  for  the 
solicitation  in  these  are : 

Chairman 
California — Isabelle    Bowers    Church    '00-'01 

(Mrs.  C.  M.) 
Connecticut— Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam  '22 

(Mrs.  C.  L.) 
Illinois — Cecile    Loomis    Steubing    '22    (Mrs. 

C.  S.) 
Indiana — Charlotte  Lesh  Coats  '12   (Mrs.  R. 

K.) 
Maine — Caroline  Lindsay  Haney  '20  (Mrs.  O. 

E-) 
Massachusetts — Helen     Linnehan     Loud     '21 

(Mrs.  F.  G.) 
Minnesota — Marion    Joslin    Oppenheimer    '12 

(Mrs.  W.  H.) 
New   Jersey — Julia    DeWitt   Read    '10    (Mrs. 

J.  P.) 


Rhode  Island— Ruth  Thresher  Jenks  '14  (Mrs. 

R.  R.) 
Vermont— Gail  Wilson  Boynton  '18  (Mrs.  R 
C.) 
Have  we  not  made  a  good  start  with  such 
splendid  leaders  ?  Let  us  all  give  them  our  best 
support.   The  cause  is  worthy. 

Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19, 

General  Chairman. 


RIVER  DAY 


Once  again  Lasell  girls  gathered  by  the 
Charles  River  to  watch  the  River  Day  races. 
Wednesday,  June  2,  was  the  big  day  this  year. 

The  first  race  of  the  afternoon  was  won  by 
the  Sophomore-Freshman  crew  captained  by 
P.  Sleeper.  Time :  3  minutes,  23  seconds.  Sec- 
ond place  was  won  by  Captain  Bruns'  Junior 
crew ;  and  third  by  Captain  Baker's  Specials. 

In  the  second  race,  a  Junior  race,  Ruth  Ful- 
ton's crew  was  victorious.  Time:  3  minutes,  15> 
seconds. 

Captain  Orcutt's  crew  stroked  to  victory  in 
the  third  race,  a  Senior  race.  A  new  record 
for  the  course,  3  minutes,  10  seconds,  was  made 
by  this  crew.  The  old  record  was  3  minutes,. 
11  4-5  seconds,  made  in  1926  under  the  cap- 
taincy of  Julia  Larrabee. 

The  fourth  race  of  the  afternoon  was  be- 
tween Captain  Mac's  Faculty  crew  and  Captain 
"Jerry"  Andrews'  Alumnae  crew.  The  Faculty 
crew  pulled  through  to  victory  in  3  minutes,. 
37  seconds. 

The  fifth,  a  losers'  race,  was  won  by  Captain 
Gilbert's  Senior  crew.  Time :  3  minutes,  16j4 
seconds. 

The  sixth,  also  a  losers'  race,  was  between 
M.  Sleeper's,  F.  Wadhams',  and  Bruns'  crews. 
M.  Sleeper's  crew  won.  Time:  3  minutes,  16 
seconds. 

The  final  race,  a  race  of  winners,  was  be- 
tween Orcutt,  Fulton  and  P.  Sleeper.  Captain 
Orcutt's  crew  were  the  victors  of  the  day. 
Their  time  was  3  minutes,  11  seconds.  Second 
place  was  won  by  Captain  Fulton's  crew,  and 
Captain  P.  Sleeper's  crew  came  in  third. 

Doris  E.  Carlson. 
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"Rare  days  are  due  in  June"  but  this  year 
Nature  anticipated  the  poet's  prophecy.  A  se- 
lect few  of  our  former  Lasell  students  taking 
advantage  of  the  advance  season  celebrated 
their  wedding  day  in  the  lovely  month  of  May : 

May  1 :  Helen  M.  Wahlquist  '25  and  Mr. 
Roger  Wolcott  at  New  York,  New  York. 

Lucina  Cummings  '34  and  Mr.  Wendell  I. 
Carr  at  New  York,  New  York. 

May  8:  Elinor  M.  Ebbels  '31  and  Mr. 
Russell  A.  Blisk  at  Summit,  N.  J. 

May  15:  Mildred  E.  Bell  '31  and  Mr. 
Oliver  S.  Cole  at  Brookline,  Mass. 

May  22 :  Leora  Adams  '29  and  Mr.  Hollis 
C.  Ouimby  at  Colchester,  Conn.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Quimby  are  now  "at  home"  at  Pleasantdale 
Ave.,  Waterville,  Maine. 

Lasell's  June  brides,  true  to  tradition,  were: 

June  6:  Ruth  Koritzky  '36  and  Judge 
Erank  Kopelman  at  Brookline,  Mass. 

June  7 :  Elizabeth  K.  Elwell  and  Mr. 
Robert  R.  Amesbury  at  Auburndale,  Mass. 
The  bridegroom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Amesbury  (Jane  Ford  '01-'03). 

June  14 :  Cathryn  L.  Ball  '29-'30  and  Mr. 
Clay  W.  Caywood  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.  After 
September  1,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caywood's  address 
will  be  Florence,  Arizona. 

June  15 :  Arlene  R.  Kerr  '36  and  Mr.  Jo- 
seph G.  Levine  at  Boston,  Mass. 

June  19 :  Carol  Ann  Morehouse  '34  and 
Mr.  William  French  Jones  at  Darien,  Conn. 
Members  of  the  bridal  party  included  Muriel 
Thacker  '34,  Mabelle  Hickcox  '34  and  Jeanette 
Hall  '35. 

Anna  Mills  '33  and  Mr.  George  J.  Koeck, 
Jr.,  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  Two  of  Mrs.  Koeck's 


bridesmaids  were  Barbara  Stover  '33  and  Bar- 
bara Edmands  '33. 

June  23 :  Marcella  Leonard  '34  and  Mr. 
Albert  Hall,  Jr.,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York. 

June  26:  Marjorie  Schaller  '29  and  Mr. 
Ralph  I.  Schoonmaker.  Marjorie's  attendants 
included  Verta  MacLeod  '29,  Marjorie  Billings 
'29  and  Helen  Parker  Smith  '28. 

Frances  Wheeler  '31  and  Mr.  Winslow  Al- 
len Sawyer  at  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Alice  M.  Schrade  '34  and  Mr.  Willard  B. 
Vander  Voort,  Jr.,  at  Middletown,  N.  H. 
Emily  Cleaves  '34  was  maid-of-honor. 

June  28:  Frances  Gibbons  (Jan. -June  '34) 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Meacham  at  Boston,  Mass. 

June  30 :  Mary  Luke  Elton  '36  and  Mr. 
Russell  Remig  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Marjorie 
Andrews  and  Janice  Remig,  Lasell  classmates 
of  the  bride,  were  members  of  the  bridal  party. 

Recent  July  brides  include : 

July  2:  Charlotte  Ridley  '30  and  Mr. 
Herman  John  Watkins  at  Holyoke,  Mass.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Watkins  will  reside  in  Philadelphia. 

Lois  Page  '31-'33  and  Mr.  William  R.  Horn- 
brook  at  Slaterville  Springs,  New  York. 

July  10:  Mildred  E.  Fischer  '31  and  Lieut. 
Commander  Elmer  de  Loss  Langworthy,  U. 
S.  N.,  Ret'd.,  at  New  York,  New  York.  Ruth 
Fischer  '35  was  her  sister's  only  attendant. 

Miss  Anna  Eichhorn  and  Mr.  Lewis  Newell 
Cushman  at  Boston,  Mass.  Mrs.  Cushman  is 
a  member  of  Lasell's  music  faculty. 

July  16:  Janet  Cryan  '36  and  Mr.  John 
B.  Condon  at  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Page  of  Slaterville 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Cynthia  '33-'34,  to  Mr.  William  Mar- 
tin Waite  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-first  of 
March. 

We  are  happy  to  publish  the  following  en- 
gagements:  Miss  Ruth  C.  Sweet  (Librarian 
1934-37)  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Voss ;  Marta  Aspe- 
gren  '27  to  Dr.  Ralph  Chandler  Parker,  Jr. ; 
Mary  Frances  Kemper  '28-'29  to  Mr.  John 
Martyn  Gunn ;  Marjorie  Tarbell  '32  to  Mr. 
John  Edward  Adams;  Molly  Farries  '30-'31  to 
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Dr.  Albert  N.  Greminger,  Jr. ;  Hope  Decatur 
'33  to  Mr.  Luther  Lee  Rowland ;  Louise  Cene- 
della  '33  to  Mr.  Rexf  ord  S.  Kidd ;  Eleanor 
Gebelein  '35  to  Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Greene ;  Char- 
lotte Weitzmann  '36  to  Mr.  Norman  Rogers ; 
Alice  L.  Hanson  '34-'35  to  Mr.  John  S.  Whit* 
Virginia  F.  Hanscom  (former  Woodland  Park 
student)  to  Mr.  Herbert  William  Draper. 

Lasell's  outstanding  optimist,  Ella  Richard- 
son dishing,  '73,  in  her  letter  of  regret  to  Dr. 
Winslow  makes  slight  mention  of  her  pro- 
longed illness  save  to  offer  it  as  an  excuse  for 
her  failing  to  join  us  at  Commencement  time. 
As  usual,  she  contributes  valuable  messages 
from  several  of  her  college  mates  of  long  ago. 
Emma  George  Newhall  '73  expresses  admira- 
tion for  her  classmate  Mrs.  Cushing's  cheer- 
ful-through-it-all spirit,  and  refers  with  pride 
to  her  two  granddaughters  who  occupy  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  business  world. 

Isabel  Treadwell  Towne  '68  will  celebrate 
her  ninetieth  birthday  in  September.  This  old- 
est living  Alumna  writes  in  her  clear  strong 
hand  two  charming  notes  to  Mrs.  dishing  in 
which  she  declares  "I  am  standing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  four  score  years  and  ten.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  impaired  eye-sight,  am  enjoying  ex- 
cellent health.  I  trust  another  winter  in  sunny 
Florida  will  restore  your  strength  and  make 
you  equal  to  your  usual  June  visit  to  dear  old 
Lasell." 

Helen  Littlefield  72  sends  regrets  at  not 
being  able  to  join  her  classmates  at  Lasell,  but 
refers  with  gratification  to  her  delightful  visit 
at  their  cottage  home  last  autumn  as  guests  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 

And  yet  another  of  Mrs.  Cushing's  most 
faithful  and  charming  correspondents  is  Alice 
Clarke  Dodge  '96  who  refers  to  a  recent  call 
from  Josephine  Chandler  Pierce  '96  and  Nell 
Briggs  Chandler  '83-'95.  In  reference  to  these 
Lasell  visitors  she  declares,  "They  are  women 
of  charm,  cultured  personality  and  promised 
me  in  the  near  future  to  sponsor  a  Lasell 
luncheon  for  a  group  of  elect  Lasell  graduates 
of  old  days." 

Mrs.  dishing  closes  her  note  to  our  Presi- 


dent with  this  timely  slogan,  "Yours  for  Lasell 
and  the  new  building." 

One  of  the  enjoyable  aftermaths  close  fol- 
lowing Commencement  was  the  return  of 
several  of  our  most  esteemed  and  seldom  seen 
former  members  of  Lasell's  faculty.  Miss 
Edith  Williams,  head  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department  of  Indiana  State  College,  was  ac- 
companied by  her  classmate,  Miss  Margaret 
Rand.  They  had  just  returned  from  their 
Smith  College  class  reunion. 

Miss  Roxanna  Tuttle  and  her  Lasell  asso- 
ciate, Miss  Carrie  True,  called  and  were  also 
impressed  with  the  improvements,  especially  in 
our  home  economics  and  secretarial  depart- 
ments. 

It  was  also  our  privilege  to  welcome  Miss 
Rita  Ells,  at  one  time  head  of  our  Art  Depart- 
ment and  now  a  member  of  the  Newton  High 
School  faculty. 

It  was  an  unexpected  and  distinct  privilege 
which  was  ours  to  welcome  to  the  college  at 
Commencement  time  Mrs.  Sidney  L.  Lasell  and 
her  son,  Mr.  Eldridge  L.  Lasell,  of  Pasadena, 
California.  Mr.  Lasell  is  a  Yale  graduate  and 
now  a  medical  student  at  Columbia  University. 
Their  genuine  interest  in  the  institution 
founded  by  their  forebear,  Mr.  Edward  Lasell, 
was  gratifying.  Mrs.  Lasell  brought  us  wel- 
comed news  from  Rebecca  Eliason  Vickers 
'02-'03,  who  has  a  son  and  daughter  of  college 
age. 

Amelia  B.  Watson  '80  has  a  much  appreciated 
way  of  expressing  her  continued  interest  in  her 
Alma  Mater.  She  has  recently  contributed  un- 
solicited a  second  gift  to  the  Endowment  Fund 
of  her  class. 

Mr.  William  Wagner,  honorary  member  of 
the  Lasell  family,  reports  that  his  grand- 
daughter Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Bragdon  Wagner,  has  been  graduated 
from  the  Flushing  (L.  I.)  High  School,  where 
her  good  work  placed  her  at  the  forefront  of 
her  class  of  165  members.  She  will  continue 
her  studies  at  Duke  University.  Lasell's  God- 
speed to  Margaret,  junior. 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Virginia  M. 
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Crowley,   daughter   of   Lillie   Fuller    Merriam  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  three  attrac- 

'85,  our  President  and  Mrs.  Winslow  learned  tive  little  daughters.    Our  congratulations  in- 

of  the  recent  celebration  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mer-  creased  when  we  learned  that  she  is  also  the 

riam's   golden  wedding  anniversary,   May    10.  mother  of  three  older  children.    Her  husband, 

Although   a   victim   of    bronchitis    in   the   late  Mr.  Bruce  V.  Edwards,  is  an  alumnus  of  the 

winter,  Mrs.  Merriam  did  not  allow  her  illness  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  but  long  since 

to  wholly  interrupt  her  active  interest  in  the  transferred  his  residence  to  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

production  of  one  of  her  plays.    Her  daughter  We  especially  prize  the  fine  family  photograph 

writes :     "Even  from  her  sick  room  she  man-  and  the  likeness  of  the  three  visiting  daughters 

aged  to  take  care  of  many  details  in  regard  to  which  Gertrude  left  with  us. 

the  production  of  the  plays."     Mrs.  Crowley  The  Junior  Aid  Society  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  cer- 

also  reports  that  her  father  is  well  and  busy  tainly  deserves  the  congratulations  of  a  wide 

with  bank  duties  and  town  affairs.  circle  of  admiring  friends  beyond  its  local  de- 

The  Personals  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  votees.    This   year's    thirty-six  page   program 

of    extending    felicitations    to    Mr.    and    Mrs.  was  an  admirable  combination  of  wit  and  wis- 

Bernard  Merriam,  whom  we  still  remember  as  dom.    To  our  special  satisfaction  the  opening 

Lasell's   Alumnae   Association's   radiant  presi-  illustration    was   a    beautiful   picture   of   their 

dent.  President,  our  Adele  Kimball  '27-'29.     Among 

President  and  Mrs.  Winslow's  special  guests  the  listed  members  we  discovered  the  names  of 
at  Commencement  time  were  Mrs.  Winslow's  nine  former  Lasell  students,  Elizabeth  Robin- 
brother  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Aus-  son  Breed  '06-'07  being  in  the  group.  To  her  we 
tin,  parents  of  our  senior,  Frances  Austin.  It  are  indebted  for  the  copy  of  this  fine  program, 
must  have  gone  beyond  mere  gratification  on  An  illustrated  page  entitled,  "The  Milk  Bottle 
the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  to  notice  the  Parade,"  represented  one  phase  of  the  philan- 
repeated  prizes  won  by  their  gifted  daughter,  thropic  work  sponsored  by  this  group,  which 
The  Personals  Editor  wishes  to  extend  her  provides  daily  1069  jars  of  milk  to  the  school 
congratulations  to  the  efficient  editor  of  this  children  of  the  community, 
year's  "Lamp"  and  winner  of  other  honors.  Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  her  sister  we 

Our  Dorothy   Shove  Kelloway  '21   and  her  have   learned   of    the   Passin?   awa^   of    Mary 

husband   returned   to   Lasell   just  a  bit   late—  Marvin   Lewis    m    Had   thls   Lasell's    oldest 

that  is,  a  few  days  after  Commencement.    This  Alumna  been  sPared  untl1  Commencement,  she 

time  their  objective  was  first  to  celebrate  Mr.  would   have  celebrated   her   68th    anniversary. 

Xelloway's  anniversary  at  Cornell  University,  Lase11  Junior  College  and  especially  members 

his  Alma  Mater.   It  has  been  sixteen  vears  since  of   our   Alumnae   Association    extend    deepest 

Dorothy  was  graduated  from  Lasell ;  her  class-  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family  of  this  dis- 

mates  and  collegemates  must  take  our  word  for  tinguished  graduate. 

it  that  she  does  not  look  a  day  older  than  when  How  pleased  we  are  to  receive  even  a  word 

a   student.     She   took  great   pride   in   showing  from  "Old  Girls"  who  seldom  report,  especially 

her   husband   and    his   collegemate    her    Lasell  when  the  word  contains  good  news  as  do  the 

and  was  openly  enthusiastic  over  the  Omaha  following  messages : 

rand  Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  From  Webster  City,  Iowa,  Margaret  Fisher 

Kelloway's  present  address  is  204  South  48th  Boudinot  '01  writes:  "Am  living  at  present  in 

Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Des  Moines  but  expect  to  reside  permanently 

It  is  twenty-nine  years  since  Gertrude  Brag-  in  Webster  City.    My  husband  and  I  are  well 

don  Edwards  '08  was  graduated  from  Lasell  and  much  engrossed  in  the  future  plans  of  our 

Junior  College.    She  experienced  a  real  thrill  fine  twenty-one  year  old  son,  a  senior  in  col- 

vyhen  she  returned  for  her  first  visit  in  July,  lege.    Best  wishes  to  all  at  Lasell." 
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Alta  Lucas  Pike's  ('23-24)  present  address 
is  209  Rogers  Avenue,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
All  her  news  was  good  news,  but  the  best  news 
was  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Norman,  on  December  9,  1936. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Bowman's  (Mariam  Richardson 
'26-27)  home  address  is  Stephens  College,  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri.  Her  husband  is  field  repre- 
sentative for  that  college,  and  their  little  daugh- 
ter, Patricia  Jane,  is  two  and  a  half  years  old. 

We  have  recently  learned  that  Margaret 
Chapman  Clements  '28  has  moved  into  her  new 
Lome  at  1136  Ash  Street,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
She  has  two  sons,  Robert  aged  five,  and  wee 
David,  just  four  years  younger. 

From  Mrs.  F.  W.  Weeks,  mother  of  our 
Dorothy  Weeks  Clayton  '34,  comes  the  word 
that  Dorothy  and  her  husband  are  now  at  home 
at  871  South  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  The  morning  following  Doro- 
thy's departure  for  the  west,  her  father  passed 
away  very  suddenly.  Lasell  extends  sincere 
sympathy  to  our  Alumna  and  her  bereaved 
family. 

Charlotte  Newcomb  '34  is  now  a  graduate  of 
the  Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy. 
She  appeared  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Lasell 
girl,  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  new  work. 

This  welcome  letter  from  Ann  Cobb  '33-'34 
reads : 

"I've  been  so  delighted  to  hear  of  the  build- 
ing plans  in  connection  with  Lasell  and  did  so 
want  to  return  this  Commencement. 

"Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
about  a  small  Lasell  reunion  here  in  New  Jer- 
sey. My  roommate,  Eleanor  Ramsdell  '35. 
drove  down  from  Worcester  for  the  weekend 
of  April  tenth.  Jeannette  Hall  '35  joined  us 
that  Saturday  for  luncheon  and  on  Sunday, 
Gertrude  Morris  '35  made  her  appearance.  We 
recalled  many  a  day  at  Lasell  and  talked  of  the 
good  times  enjoyed  at  the  college. 

''Having  had  two  years  at  the  New  York- 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  I  am  now 
adding  the  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typing 
to  my  education.  Believe  it  most  essential  these 
days. 

"With  every  fond  wish  for  Lasell's  future. 

A.  C." 


At  Commencement  time  we  learned  of  the 
recent  passing  away  of  Capt.  Fred  A.  Ladd  of 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.  Lasell's  tenderest  sympathy 
is  extended  to  the  bereaved  family  and  es- 
pecially to  his  daughter,  our  beloved  Alumna, 
Kathryn  Ladd  '21. 

During  Margaret  MacNaughton  Dock- 
stader's  ('35)  call  at  Bragdon  in  June  she  re- 
counted some  novel  experiences  which  she  and 
her  husband  passed  through  during  their  stay 
in  Panama.  "You  can  get  an  idea  of  the  damp- 
ness in  that  Canal  Zone,"  Margaret  exclaimed, 
"when  I  confess  we  had  to  keep  the  electric 
bulb  burning  in  our  closet  to  prevent  garments 
from  moulding."  Her  present  address  is  22 
Grove  Street,  Apt.  55,  New  York  City.  Mar- 
garet would  be  happy  to  get  in  touch  with  mem- 
bers of  the  N.  Y.  Lasell  Club. 

In  response  to  Dr.  Winslow's  invitation  a 
group  of  official  members  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation led  by  their  ex-president,  Priscilla 
Alden  Wolfe  '19  and  under  the  direction  of  an 
expert  organizer,  report  each  week  at  the  col- 
lege for  several  days  of  constructive  work  in 
connection  with  the  New  Building  drive.  Oc- 
casionally the  Personals  Editor  serves  as  hostess 
to  this  group  of  Old  Girls,  whose  recount- 
ing of  their  Lasell-day  doings  and  misdoings 
are  as  vivid  and  entertaining  as  though  just 
enacted. 

This  efficient  campaign  leader,  while  looking 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household  has  found 
time  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  women, 
of  the  scattered  New  Hampshire  community, 
into  which  she  has  lately  moved.  Recently  a 
local  editor  offered  a  prize  for  the  most  accept- 
able lines  written  by  home  talent.  This  busy 
mother,  home-maker  and  community  helper 
took  time  from  her  daily  round  to  pen  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  to  her  surprise  and  our 
gratification  received  the  second  prize: 

New  Hampshire  Homestead 
by  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe 

A   low,    white    house    at   the   end    of    a    lane, 
A  hitching  post,  a   weather  vane, 

A  covered  porch  to  shed  the  rain, 
A  mail  box  by  the  road: 
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Clumps  of  birches  white  and  tall, 

Pressed  against  a  tumbled  wall. 
A  droning  brook  and  water  fall, 

That's  singing  in  the  field ! 

A  bedroom  neat  with  braided  mat, 

Kerosene  lamps  and  calico  cat, 
An  empty  spot  where  my  books  once  sat, 

And  a  rocker  by  the  window ! 

My  memory  stalks  from  room  to  room 
Each  day  away,  and  each  full  moon 

Oft  steeps  my  heart  in  sudden  gloom. 
That  low,  white  house — it's  home ! 

What  a  friendly  detour  in  Lasell's  favor  was 
made  by  Jane  Draper  Dansard  '20-'21,  her 
mother  and  little  son,  who  spent  several  days 
at  the  college  in  June.  Their  itinerary  in- 
cluded New  England's  most  historic  nearby 
shrines  and  in  between  times  a  delightful  op- 
portunity for  us  of  renewing  acquaintance 
with  Jane  and  forming  a  new  friendship  with 
her  dear  mother,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Draper,  and  wide- 
awake little  "Buddy." 

Miss  Irwin  told  us  that  the  night  before  she 
left  for  her  beloved  Cape  Cod  she  had  a 
pleasant  call  from  Barbara  Stover  '33.  Just  a 
sentence  report  but  a  welcomed  one. 

Annamelia  Paxton  '32  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  Paxton,  of  South  Charleston,  Ohio  were 
among  our  welcomed  guests  at  President  and 
Mrs.  Winslow's  reception.  They  are  still  en- 
thusiastic over  their  winters  spent  in  Miami, 
Florida.  Through  our  "Mother"  Cushing  we 
have  learned  of  other  Lasell  folk  who  are 
prominent  in  the  social,  literary  and  civic  life  of 
Miami.  On  the  list  we  find  the  names  of 
Jessie  Kemp  Keeler  '98-'99,  a  member  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  Board  of  Regents ;  Margaret  Trice 
Gibbons  '14-' 15,  president  of  the  Parent  Teach- 
ers Association  and  one  who  also  often  speaks 
through  the  local  press  on  behalf  of  good  gov- 
ernment. The  Miami  press  recently  published  a 
fine  picture  of  Helen  Spring  Habig  '21  and 
also  this  social  note :  "Mrs.  Habig  will  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in  Miami  with 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Jennie  Spring  of  Indianapolis 
and  New  York." 

Mary   B.   Fitch   '34  is  no  longer  a   resident 


of  Evanston,  but  is  living  in  Wilmette,  Illinois 
(627  Forest  Avenue).  She  is  at  present  en- 
gaged as  service  representative  of  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Lasell's  associate  dean,  Mrs.  Statira  Preble 
McDonald,  is  vacationing  as  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Laurence  Black  (Gwendolyn  Mc- 
Donald '18-'28).  We  feel  sure  the  special  joy 
of  this  visit  will  be  Mrs.  McDonald's  opportun- 
ity of  getting  better  acquainted  with  the  little 
grandsons,  Frank  Bunting  and  Joseph  Laur- 
ence. 

It  was  unusually  friendly  on  the  part  of  Lu- 
cina  Cummings  Carr  '34  to  remember  her  Alma 
Mater  during  her  wedding  journey.  From  Los 
Angeles  she  writes :  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell 
I.  Carr  are  spending  their  honeymoon  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  came  via  the  northern  route  and 
will  return  through  the  southern  states.  Greet- 
ings to  Lasell." 

Mt.  Holyoke's  Centennial  Celebration  Enjoyed 
by  a  Lasell  Delegate 

Roberta  Teale  Swartz's  beautiful  poem 
dedicated  to  Mary  Lyon  fittingly  furnished  the 
keynote  to  Mt.  Holyoke's  celebration.  On  May 
7th  and  8th,  a  host  of  favored  guests  came 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Lyon, 
the  pioneer  of  higher  education  for  women  in 
America  and  founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
a  woman  of  vision  under  whose  worthy  succes- 
sors her  high  standards  have  never  been  low- 
ered. Even  Nature,  that  "dear  old  nurse" 
whom  President  Lyon  loved  so  well,  was  there 
in  fine  array  to  do  her  honor.  Distinguished 
men  and  women  from  home  and  foreign  lands 
assembled  to  pay  homage  to  this  Alma  Mater. 
Their  themes  were  not  confined  strictly  to 
academic  subjects  but  reached  out  to  world 
problems,  vital  and  imminent,  in  the  solving 
of  which  an  important  part  is  increasingly  as- 
signed to  college  trained  women. 

There  were  gay  hours  dedicated  to  the 
crowning  of  the  May  Queen ;  a  quaint  and 
charming  pageant  near  the  entrance  of  the  most 
historic  building  illustrated  the  earliest  history 
of  Mt.  Holyoke ;  a  brief  visit  to  the  fine  library 
where  we  longed  to  linger ;  a  Service  of  Com- 
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-memoration  in  the  beautiful  Mary  Lyon  Chapel, 
where  a  choir  of  three  hundred  students  led 
"by  their  beloved  college  choirmaster  rendered 
most  impressively  Clara  Tillinghast's  centen- 
nial anthem.  Following  this  service  the  dele- 
gates gathered  reverently  near  the  grave  of 
Mary  Lyon.  A  brief  impressive  tribute  was 
given  and  an  earnest  rededication  on  the  part 
of  the  worshippers  to  those  spiritual  ideals 
which  motivated  the  life  of  Mt.  Holyoke's 
founder. 

During  these  anniversary  days,  President 
Woolley's  outstanding  ability  as  speaker  and 
presiding  officer  was  repeatedly  enjoyed.  Her 
gracious  spirit  of  hospitality,  supplemented  by 
the  unfailing  courtesies  of  faculty  and  student 
body,  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

This  institution  for  higher  learning  which 
is  still  faithfully  singing, 

"Oh,  God,  our  help  in  ages   past, 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come"  ; 
is   to   be   congratulated,    not   only   on   its   past 
•distinguished  achievements  but  on  the  certainty 
of  a  triumphant   future. 

L.R.P. 

Sarah  A.  Moore  '07-'08  gives  her  address 
:as  52  West  12th  Street,  New  York  City,  but 
reports  that  she  spent  most  of  the  winter  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  except  for  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia working  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Sarah 
regrets  that  she  did  not  know  the  addresses 
of  the  California  Lasell  girls,  but  will  secure 
them  before  her  next  visit  to  the  coast.  Her 
•note  closes  with,  "So  sorry  to  have  missed 
Commencement  at  Lasell." 

Priscilla  Winslow  '35  is  now  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  having  received  her  degree  from  Tufts 
'College,  June  14th.  Lasell's  faculty  and  a 
goodly  number  of  Priscilla's  college  friends 
•are  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  this  fourth  member  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow's  family,  who  follow- 
ing our  president's  lead,  are  now  Alumni  of 
their  father's  college. 

Hawthorne  House,  the  residence  of  Lasell's 
registrar  and  other  members  of  our  official 
■circle,    has   won    an    unfailing    reputation    for 


hospitality.  Its  last  social  function,  immediately 
following  the  close  of  our  college  year,  wis 
an  engagement  shower  for  the  retiring  Li- 
brarian. For  attractive  and  original  entertain- 
ments the  Hawthorne  family  take  the  lead. 
The  marked  modesty  of  this  official  unit  made 
it  impossible  to  select  the  ones  upon  whom  to 
pin  the  blue  ribbons.  It  was  evident  that  each 
and  all  were  alike  responsible  for  having  con- 
tributed to  this  most  unique  and  generous  God- 
speed to  their  co-worker,  Ruth  C.  Sweet. 

For  several  years  Lasell's  sophomore  class 
have  carried  on  the  tradition  of  sending  a 
beautiful  Christmas  doll  to  the  Hospital  School 
at  Canton,  Mass.  We  came  into  touch  with 
this  school  through  our  Martha  Fish  Holmes 
'25,  whose  father,  Dr.  John  E.  Fish,  has  for 
years  been  the  beloved  superintendent  of  this 
hospital  which  Canon  Farrar  has  so  beautifully 
classed  as  "one  of  those  permanent  mercies 
which  sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  Christianity." 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Die- 
derich  C.  Trondsen  of  Schuylerville,  N.  Y., 
parents  of  our  late  beloved  Alfhild  Trondsen 
'22-'23,  we  recently  visited  the  Canton  school, 
which  to  us  represents  the  latest  word  in  in- 
stitutional life.  In  one  of  the  sunny  class 
rooms  we  actually  discovered  the  Lasell  Sopho- 
more dolls  in  the  receiving  line.  While  im- 
pressed with  the  evident  efficiency  of  Dr.  Fish 
in  every  department,  we  were  especially  touched 
by  his  personal  friendliness  with  his  precious 
little  patients  "in  the  mending." 

Our  Dean,  Mary  F.  Lichliter,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Hudson  and  the  Misses  Watkins  and 
Worcester  of  our  faculty  are  spending  their 
vacation  in  Europe.  We  have  learned  that  sev- 
eral of  Miss  Lichliter's  family  will  be  in  the 
group.  Lasell  wishes  for  them  a  safe  and 
happy  journey. 

Barbara  H.  Ordway  '35  recently  received 
her  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  We  have  no  report  from 
this  modest  Alumna,  but  feel  quite  sure  that 
this  Lasell's  honor  student  did  well  her  part 
in  the  senior  college  course.  Our  congratula- 
tions to  Barbara   Ordway. 
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An  optimistic  statement  from  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Seiberling  of  Akron,  Ohio,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  would  in  itself  arrest  our  attention 
but  is  of  especial  interest  to  Lasell  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Seiberling's  wife,  Gertrude  Penfield 
Seiberling  '86,  and  his  sister,  Grace  Seiberling 
Chase  '87,  are  Alumnae  of  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Seiberling  has  faith  in  the  future  of 
Miami,  Florida,  his  winter  home.  He  declares 
of  this  city :  "It  has  great  possibilities.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  it  clean — I  mean  by 
that,  from  crime.  You  have  laws  enough  ;  keep 
them  enforced." 

Mary  Thielens  Peeples  '04-'05  is  a  faithful 
Leaves  correspondent.  Unfortunately  we  have 
space  for  only  a  few  outstanding  items  taken 
from  her  interesting  letter.  Her  eldest  son, 
Edward,  has  just  been  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  will  enter  the  bank 
where  his  father  was  president  for  sixteen 
years. 

Mrs.  Peeples  continues:  "Persis-Jane  (Lasell 
'34-'35)  has  completed  her  sophomore  year  and 
second  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. She  was  elected  president  of  her  Quad- 
rangier  Club  and  will  live  on  the  campus  next 
year.  Cornelius,  my  radio  boy,  is  known  as 
one  of  the  leading  juveniles  and  has  many  pro- 
grams each  week  on  the  principal  stations. 
William  is  the  musician  of  the  family,  and 
Richard  says  he  is  going  to  be  an  architect. 
Remember  me  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow, 
Mile.  LeRoyer  and  other  Lasell  friends." 

We  thank  Airs.  Peeples  for  the  fine  pictures 
of  her  children  which  she  kindly  enclosed. 

Rosalie  Reinold  Dean's  '07-'08,  home  is  now 
in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  She  called  recently  to 
express  her  unfailing  interest  in  and  best  wishes 
for  Lasell's  future. 

To  Miss  Irwin,  Annabeth  Williams  '34 
writes :  "Even  though  1  have  been  away  from 
dear  old  Lasell  for  three  years  now,  I  have 
never  stopped  giving  'sales  talks'  to  my  young 
friends  who  are  prospective  college  students." 
She  followed  up  this  loyal  statement  by  for- 
warding the   name    and   address    of    a   young 


woman  whom  we  hope  will  be  with  us  next 
year.  In  closing  Annabeth  extends  greetings 
to  our  registrar  and  all  at  Lasell  who  remem- 
ber her. 

Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  Lasell's 
blessed  little  recruiting  squad  has  failed  us.  We 
publish  the  following  roll  with  hearty  con- 
gratulations to   parents   and  children : 

Feb.  5 :  A  daughter,  Louise  Tennant,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Glenn  (Louise  Haw- 
kins '27). 

Apr.  15 :  A  son,  Henry  Webster,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Avery  Bates  (Thelma  Macfarlane 
'32). 

May  1  :  Twin  daughters,  Sarah  and  Su- 
san, to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  N.  Cooper 
(Mary  Groff  '29). 

May  12 :  A  son,  Frederic  Kingsbury,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  K.  Watson.  Mrs.  Watson  is 
the  former  Miss  Annette  MacNeil  of  Lasell's 
art  faculty. 

May  13:  A  son,  George  Muir  3d,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Muir,  2d  (Anne  Davidson 
'28-'32). 

June  29:  A  son,  Richard  Edward,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Stone  (Phyllis  Atkinson  '34). 

Referring  to  Lasell's  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters, Dorothy  Aseltine  Wadsworth  '26 
and  her  curly-headed  Suzanne  to  our  joy  have 
been  quite  neighborly  of  late  and  it  was  our 
pleasure  also  to  welcome  Mr.  Wadsworth 
among  our  Class  Night  dinner  guests. 

Dorothy  Brown  Wilson's  ('31)  appearance 
at  Commencement  time  proved  a  glad  surprise 
to  the  Lasell  family  in  residence.  We  were 
pleased  that  she  was  here  to  enjoy  the  most 
important  part  of  the  program,  but  learned 
from  a  Boston  paper  later  that  a  strike  pre- 
vented her  New  York  boat  from  sailing. 
Whereupon  our  resourceful  Dorothy  boarded  a 
plane  and  no  doubt  arrived  at  her  desired  haven 
ahead  of  time. 

The  distance  between  Troy,  New  York  and 
Auburndale  grows  less  and  less  as  Sylvia  Mor- 
gan Williams  '30  and  her  little  daughter  Sally's 
visits  to  Sue's  parents  grow  more  frequent.  It 
is  a  joy  to  find  this  dear  mother  and  daughter 
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always  well  and  happy.  Even  now  we  have  the 
wee  Sally  enrolled  on  the  list  of  Lasell  girls- 
to-be. 

We  were  happy  to  welcome  Viola  Smith  '35- 
'36  at  Commencement  time  and  happier  still 
when  she  told  us  that  her  health  has  been  re- 
stored and  she  hopes  to  re-enter  Lasell  in  the 
fall. 

The  month  of  May  proved  unexpectedly  and 
happily  for  Lasell  an  "Open  House"  season. 
Among  the  guests  most  welcomed  was  Ruth 
Bee  '31,  successfully  serving  a  San  Francisco 
business  firm.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
classmate,  Mary  Hunter  Holland  '31,  whose 
home  is  still  in  East  Corinth,  Vermont.  Mary 
is  the  happy  mother  of  a  two-year-old  son. 

Emma  Cleaves  Conley  '99  of  Pigeon  Cove, 
Mass.,  returned  also  in  May.  We  regretted 
missing  her  call.  On  the  day  of  her  visit  to 
Lasell  her  daughter  had  just  been  graduated 
from  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory.  Lasell's 
congratulations  to  Emma  and  her  young  girl 
graduate. 

Friends  of  Barbara  Warland  (Lasell  '33-'34) 
are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  congratulate  her 
on  her  fine  record  at  Penn  Flail  Junior  College, 
from  which  she  was  graduated  on  June  8th. 
Barbara,  who  has  been  specializing  in  art  for 
two  years,  won  a  scholarship  last  year  for  her 
excellent  work  and  graduated  an  honor  student. 

In  May  came  a  most  welcome  word  from 
Gladys  Slocum  Hunt  '26,  whose  present  ad- 
dress is  80  Coney  Street,  East  Walpole.  We 
should  be  happy  to  welcome  you  to  Lasell  in 
the  near  future,  Gladys,  and  your  little  two- 
year-old  daughter,  Ruth  Merriam  Hunt. 

Helen  Schellenberg  '34,  instructor  of  Flome 
Economics,  looked  well  and  rested  when  she 
joined  Lasell's  May  callers.  Helen  has  evi- 
dently learned  to  work  and  not  worry.  She 
was  planning  to  fly  to  Chicago  to  attend  Kath- 
leen Atkin's  ('34)  wedding.  Plopes  later  to 
enroll  at  Cornell  University  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  for  her  Master's  degree. 

In  a  recent  word  from  Janice  Whitaker 
Sandberg  '30  we  learned  that  she  has  moved 
from  Winchester,  Mass.  to  Wilmington,  Dela- 


ware, where  her  husband  is  connected  with  the 
Dupont  Company.  She  writes  that  her  little 
son  Peter,  two  and  a  half  years  old,  is  "full 
of  fun."  Helen  Roberts  Holt  '30  and  Elsie 
Moore  Johnson  '30  were  Janice's  guests  last 
winter  on  their  way  to  Miami.  Mrs.  Sand- 
berg's  Wilmington  address  is  507  Marsh  Road. 

Evelyn  Douglass  Hooper  '28,  for  several 
years  an  assistant  dietitian  at  the  Newton 
Hospital,  has  always  kept  in  friendly  and  help- 
ful touch  with  her  Alma  Mater.  One  of  the 
closing  meetings  of  Lasell's  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  was  led  by  this  Alumna  whose 
fine  message  suggested  an  attractive  and  possi- 
ble philosophy  of  life.  Her  husband,  Dr.  Lang- 
don  A.  Hooper,  recently  completed  his  post- 
graduate course  at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital 
and  has  been  appointed  medical  advisor  of  the 
Hood  Rubber  Company  in  Watertown,  Mass. 
They  will  make  their  home  in  Cambridge. 

One  of  the  most  welcomed  guests  at  Lasell's 
Lawn  Fete  was  Mrs.  Irving  Olmstead  (Nellie 
Taft  '90-91)  of  Brewster,  Mass.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  her  little  granddaughter,  whom 
she  and  Lasell  hope  will  be  "one  of  us"  later. 
Mrs.  Olmstead,  an  artist  of  more  than  local 
fame,  is  busy  preparing  some  unusually  fine 
etchings  of  historic  Boston. 

From  the  Spanish-American  Institute,  Gar- 
dena,  California,  Mae  Chisholm  Brown,  '03-'04 
writes:  "Many  thanks  for  the  delight  of  look- 
ing over  the  fascinating  glimpses  of  Life  at 
Lasell.  The  college  is  kind  to  keep  me  in 
remembrance  when  the  only  way  I  can  show 
my  gratitude  to  Lasell  is  to  love  her.  This 
has  been  a  rich  year  of  privilege  as  I  have 
tried  to  instruct  some  sixty-five  Mexican  boys. 
I  am  still  deeply  grateful  for  my  days  at  Lasell 
and  for  the  wonderful  friendships  they  brought 
to  me.  Please  greet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  for 
me  ;  also  Miss  Witherbee." 

We  missed  Mary  Goodwillie  Townsend's 
('12)  call  in  May  and  were  sorely  disappointed 
that  she  was  unable  to  carry  out  her  good  in- 
tention of  joining  us  at  Commencement  time. 

Late  in  June,  Jean  Fullington  Shepard  and 
her  mother,  Mrs.  M.  Fullington,  were  guests  at 
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Lasell  of  Jean's  aunt,  Miss  Grace  Williams. 
This  former  member  of  our  office  staff  and 
honor  student  of  Rollins  College  is  still  en- 
thusiastic over  her  chosen  work,  social  and 
religious  service.  She  is  carrying  it  on  suc- 
cessfully at  present  as  the  able  assistant  of  her 
husband,  Rev.  David  Shepard. 

It  was  a  loyal  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Julia 
Case  '32  to  leave  Connecticut  State  College  on 
the  verge  of  her  own  Commencement  and  de- 
vote a  day  to  Lasell.  On  June  13th  she  re- 
ceived her  B.S.  degree  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  during  her  senior  year  was  president 
of  the  Student  Council  of  her  college.  Lasell 
Junior  College  extends  hearty  congratulations 
to  this  Alumna. 

What  good  news  is  this  from  Charlotte 
Littlefield  Wells  '36?  Her  new  address  is  37 
Olcott  Street,  Watertown,  Mass.  Her  little 
daughter  was  born  March  30th,  and  the  mother 
hopes — so  do  we — that  years  later  Phyllis  Mar- 
cia  Wells  will  be  a  Lasell  girl. 

Katherine  Gamble  '35-'36  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan— whose  new  address  is  14340  Grandmont 
Road — revisited  Lasell  in  July  accompanied 
by  her  parents.  Never  did  an  Alumna  return 
and  express  greater  interest  in  and  love  for  her 
Alma  Mater  than  this  "old  girl."  Her  enthu- 
siasm was  shared  by  her  parents. 

Helen  Roberts  Holt  '30  announces  the  re- 
opening of  the  "Old  Corner  Inn,"  a  guest  house 
of  distinction,  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 
The  name  and  setting  of  this  New  England 
inn  should  prove  arresting  to  strangers  seeking 
a  summer  by  the  sea.  To  those  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  claim  friendship  with  the  hostess, 
entertainment  at  this  sea-side  hostelry  seems 
doubly  appealing. 

"You  don't  know  me,"  exclaimed  Gladys 
Strople  Winger  '19-'20  as  we  met  in  Bragdon 
Hall  after  her  long  years  of  absence.  She 
was  mistaken.  The  same  sunny  face  of  the 
occupant  of  No.  19  "C.A.",  Bragdon  Hall  was 
well  remembered.  The  picture  of  her  fairy- 
like little  daughter,  her  only  child,  fascinated 
us  and  if  Gladys'  and  the  Personals  Editor's 
intentions  are  carried   out,   the   daughter   will 


eventually  be  enrolled  at  her  mother's  college. 

Our  classes  in  Domestic  Science  had  on  their 
required  reading  list  "Forecast — A  National 
Magazine  for  Home  Economists."  The  June 
issue  proved  of  special  interest  for  it  contained 
a  picture  of  and  an  article  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Shank,  a  former  member  of  our  faculty,  who 
keeps  in  frequent  and  friendly  touch  with 
Lasell.  The  editor  prefaces  Miss  Shank's  arti- 
cle with  this  word  of  introduction:  "Dorothy 
Shank,  who  guides  the  activities  of  a  great 
stove  company's  research  kitchen,  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  an  authority  on  cooking 
temperatures.  She  successfully  carries  on  a 
many-sided  job  in  which  she  must  be  salesman, 
scientist,  educator,  lecturer,  author  and  business 
executive,  all  at  the  same  time." 

Mrs.  William  Wells  Tylor  of  Portland, 
Oregon  is  no  longer  a  stranger  to  Lasell  of 
today.  Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  meet 
this  guest  were  impressed  by  her  gracious  per- 
sonality. Her  father,  Mr.  J.  Walter  Davis, 
was  a  former  esteemed  member  of  our  music 
faculty.  Mrs.  Tyler's  early  home  was  in  Au- 
burndale  and  here  she  is  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  a  close  circle  of  devoted  friends.  One 
of  these  friends,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
sharing  this  Christmas  greeting,  expresses  the 
hope  that  later  Mrs.  Tyler's  poems,  which 
have  received  more  than  local  recognition  and 
appreciation,  may  be  published  in  book  form. 

Candleflame 
A  winter  morning  fringed  with  opal  dawn, 

And  mountains  traced  against  a  waking  sky : 
A  star,  symbolic  of  eternal  peace — 

The  flame  to  light  my  Christmas  candle  by. 

E.M.T. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  have  space 
only  to  report  a  delightful  call  from  Lois 
Nichols  Arnold  '18  of  Ashburnham,  Mass.  We 
hope  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  this  in- 
spiring interview  will  appear  in  a  later  Per- 
sonals Column. 

From  a  close  friend  of  Lasell  and  the  Class 
of  1906  we  have  learned  some  valuable  news 
concerning  the  daily  round  and  in  many  cases 
uncommon  tasks  which   make  up  the   worth- 
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while   schedule    of   this   fine    group   of    Lasell 
Alumnae : 

Sally  Strong  writes :  "Being  near  New  York, 
one  of  our  favorite  pastimes  (Ethel  West  De- 
marest  "03-'05  and  myself)  is  to  plan  a  day  in 
town  which  is  usually  all  too  short  for  carry- 
ing out  our  program.  Louise  Morrell  Nestler 
'07  lives  in  Ridgewood  too  and  we  always  en- 
joy talking  of  Lasell  and  sharing  any  news 
received.  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  is  a  village — it 
prefers  being  a  village — of  gardens.  Sessions 
in  Dr.  Winslow's  biology  class  are  always  re- 
called by  me  when  I  am  gardening." 

Marie  Cogswell  Gelinsky's  son  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  in  1933  and  is  now  working  in 
Boise,  Idaho.  Her  niece,  Marjorie  Ann  Donaca 
(Lasell  '32-'33)  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  this  year. 

And  this  welcomed  word  from  Gertrude 
Graham  Etchen :  "Last  summer  I  spent  in 
Connecticut  visiting  in  the  home  of  Chief 
Justice  Waite's  grandson.  I  had  always  wanted 
to  be  in  Great  Barrington  and  Old  Lyme,  and 
at  last  it  was  my  pleasure.  The  latter  part  of 
the  summer  was  spent  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia."  Her  son,  Harold,  is  in  the  Univer- 
sity doing  fine  work  in  the  Engineering  School. 
Gertrude  had  just  read  Mildred  Peirce  Fuller's 
son's  recent  book  and  enjoyed  it  double  when 
she  realized  the  author,  Timothy  Fuller,  was 
the  son  of  her  classmate. 

Belle  Johnson  Beam  regretted  her  absence 
from  the  Class  Reunion  in  1936  and  adds : 
"We  have  been  spending  the  winter  in  Miami 
enjoying  the  sports.  During  the  summer  will 
be  at  my  house  in  Vermont." 

From  Ruth  Marston  Arey :  "What  a  won- 
derful time  we  had  last  June,  and  how  good  it 
did  seem  to  see  so  many  of  '06  together  again ! 
Here's  hoping  that  our  next  reunion  will  find 
still  a  larger  number  back  for  the  Commence- 
ment week  program.  My  younger  daughter, 
Phyllis,  entered  the  Mass.  General  Hospital 
training  school  for  nurses  in  February  and  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  work.  She  has  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  a  nurse  and  now  each  day 


brings  new  duties  and  new  thrills.  Constance 
is  twelve  and  enjoying  junior  high  school." 
Ruth's  oldest  daughter.  Gertrude,  was  gradu- 
ated in  June  from  Wheaton  College,  where  she 
majored  in  French.  One  of  her  classmates 
was  the  daughter  of  Margaret  Fuller  Manches- 
ter, and  Helen  Carter  Marcy's  daughter  was 
graduated  from  Wheaton  last  year. 

Edith  Anthony  Carlow  writes :  "We  have 
had  a  little  vacation  in  Palm  Beach  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  it.  Edna  Thurston  Follett  '03- 
'07  was  with  me  once  or  twice  last  summer  at 
the  Cape  and  visited  me  at  home  this  fall. 
She  has  had  a  pleasant  holiday  in  Florida  and 
Nassau." 

And  this  word  from  Marie  Andrews  Hite- 
shew  of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia:  "During 
the  flood,  which  was  not  as  bad  as  that  of  1913. 
we  fared  better  than  almost  any  city  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ohio.  Nevertheless,  the  lower 
part  of  our  business  section  was  flooded.  Last 
summer  we  had  a  month  at  a  fishing  resort 
in  Canada.  Fishing  is  my  husband's  favorite- 
sport  and  also  my  son's.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
became  enthusiastic  myself,  learning  to  cast 
and  succeeded  in  catching  a  four-pound  bass 
unaided.  Received  a  letter  from  Geneva  Strong- 
Harlow  '05-'06  in  which  she  said  she  attended 
the  Lasell  luncheon  in  Boston  and  had  a  visit 
with  Mile.  LeRoyer  and  Miss  Potter.  As  to 
my  activities,  I  am  primarily  a  wife,  house- 
keeper and  mother.  I  do  a  little  church  work, 
Scout  work,  D.  A.  R.,  and  belong  to  a  Del- 
phian Society  which  I  have  enjoyed  im- 
mensely." 

Lucy  Wilson  Errett  is  sure  that  a  chronicle 
of  each  one  of  the  twenty-five  years  she  has 
been  in  Kewanee  would  be  much  the  same. 
She  writes :  "Library  interests,  both  of  our 
own  library  and  the  state  association,  still  re- 
main foremost.  Just  now  we  are  working  for 
state  certification  for  librarians  and  for  the 
continuance  of  state-aid  for  libraries.  My  most 
interesting  venture  this  year  was  selling  books 
in  the  local  book  store  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son. I  was  allowed  to  select  the  books  as  well 
as  sell  them,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  ex- 
perience." 
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CLASS  REUNIONS 
1897 

CLASS  OF  '97— 40th  REUNION!!  We 
were  twenty-three  strong  in  June  '97,  the 
largest  class  that  had  ever  been  graduated  from 
Lasell.  During  these  forty  years  we  have 
lost  only  three  members  by  death,  and  this 
year  heard  from  all  but  three  of  our  classmates. 
We  think  this  is  a  very  good  record. 

If,  in  the  long  ago,  we  had  looked  forward 
to  this  time,  we  should  have  expected  to  re- 
turn on  crutches  or  in  wheel-chairs.  But  not 
at  all.  Six  of  us :  our  president,  Norine  Bur- 
roughs Dillingham,  Louise  Richards  Bacon, 
Edith  Dresser,  Grace  Washburn  Hoskins, 
Nellie  Feagles  Katelle  and  Lena  Josselyn  Lam- 
son  came  for  our  reunion,  all  feeling  as  young 
and  even  more  loyal  to  Lasell  than  when  we 
were  graduated. 

We  had  a  grand  time  renewing  our  youth  and 
wished  that  the  other  fourteen  of  our  class 
could  have  been  with  us. 

LENA  JOSSELYN  LAMSON, 

Secretary. 
1902 
Dear  Personals  Editor : 

I  fear  I  have  little  to  report  of  our  reunion 
of  the  Class  of  '02.  Only  Bessie  Fuller  Perry 
and  I  were  able  to  be  there,  though  we  had 
messages  from  a  few  others.  Clara  McLean 
Rowley,  not  able  to  come,  wrote  enthusiastic- 
ally of  her  new  five  weeks'  old  granddaughter ; 
Edith  McClure  Petterson,  just  recovered  from 
a  severe  illness,  was  very  busy  with  her  work 
on  the  Ohio  State  Liquor  Control  Board.  I 
am  enclosing  Annie  Mae  Pinkham  Allyn's  let- 
ter— it  has  much  to  tell  of  herself  and  her 
interesting  family.  A  letter  to  Anna  Rouse 
Lewis  sent  to  her  Rochester  address,  finally 
reached  her  in  Pasadena  where  she  had  been 
visiting  her  sister  since  February.  During  the 
summer  her  address  will  be  "Black  Duck  Is- 
land,"  Gananoqua,  Ontario,   Canada. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  cares  and  complex- 
ities of  life,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  pleasure 
it  was  to  get  "home"  again  for  a  few  hours. 
In  spite  of  any  changes  the  years  may  have 


brought  to  Lasell,  it  is  still  just  as  much  "home" 
in  feeling  and  atmosphere  as  it  was  thirty-five 
years  ago.    It  will  always  be  so. 

Kindest  remembrances  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Win- 
slow,  Mile.  LeRoyer  and  yourself. 

Yours,  with  deepest  loyalty  to  our  Lasell, 
GEORGIE  DUNCAN  SEAVEY  '02. 

Excerpts  from  Annie  Mae  Pinkham  Allyn's 
('02)  greetings  to  her  reunioning  class: 

"As  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  I  can 
be  with  you  in  person  on  the  twelfth  will  fol- 
low your  suggestion  and  send  some  items  con- 
cerning my  family.  Don't  forget  I  hold  the 
distinction  of  being  the  mother  of  the  largest 
family  in  the  Class  of  1902 — seven  in  all — and 
has  any   other  classmate   four   grandchildren? 

My  oldest  daughter,  Marjorie  Allyn  Oakes 
'26,  is  still  enjoying  her  position  as  dietitian 
at  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  Montreal.  I 
share  with  Marjorie  in  the  care  of  her  little 
fatherless  boy.  My  son  Horace,  a  Dartmouth 
graduate,  is  happily  married  and  lives  in  West 
Orange,  N.  J.  Llelen  was  graduated  from  the 
Wheelock  School  in  Boston  in  1931.  Her  hus- 
band is  also  a  Dartmouth  graduate  and  their 
home  is  now  in  California.  Nancy  finished  her 
course  at  Mount  Holyoke  in  1933  and  later 
took  post-graduate  work  at  McGill.  She  is  soon 
to  marry  a  young  mining  engineer,  who  is  also 
a  graduate  of  McGill.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  the  gold  mining  country  of  northern 
Ontario.  Our  son  Warner,  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  makes  his  home  with  us.  Our  young- 
est, Mary  Lou,  is  still  in  high  school.  I  fancy 
she  will  be  the  musical  member  of  our  family. 

"My  husband  plans  returning  to  M.  I.  T. 
for  his  35th  reunion,  which  means  that  I  must 
remain  at  home  and  forego  the  pleasure  of 
joining  you  at  Lasell.  With  greetings  to  you 
all. 
ANNIE  MAE  PINKHAM  ALLYN  '02." 

1912 
Sixteen  members  of  the  Class  of  1912  were 
at  Lasell  for  their  25th  Reunion.  Friday  eve- 
ning Ruth  Bachelder  Luscombe,  Mildred  Hall 
Leber,  Florence  Jones  Allen,  Marion  Joslin 
Oppenheimer,    Annie    Merrill     David,     Mary 
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Starr  Utter  Maxson  and  Clara  Parker  Colby 
attended  the  President's  Reception.  Saturday 
a  class  luncheon  was  held  at  Lasell  in  the  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  dining  room.  Added  to 
the  number  of  the  evening  before  were  Emily 
Butterworth  Pritchard,  Miriam  Flynn  Speth, 
Dorothea  Africa,  Orra  Hammond  Pomeroy, 
Berenice  Lincoln  Beers,  Ethel  Moore  Richard- 
son. Rosalthe  Williams  Robertson  and  Clara 
Trowbridge.  After  the  luncheon  a  short  meet- 
ing was  held  when  letters  were  read  from  the 
members  who  could  not  be  present.  There 
were  only  two  from  whom  we  did  not  hear 
directly  or  indirectly.  Sunday  afternoon  Emily 
entertained  us  at  her  home  in  Wollaston.  Mon- 
day, Ruth  Coulter  Bierer  arrived  for  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  and  luncheon.  She  had 
just  returned  from  her  son's  commencement 
in  Virginia.  At  the  Alumnae  meeting  on  Sat- 
urday, the  Class  of  1912  pledged  $130.00  to- 
ward the  building  fund  and  hope  to  add  to 
that  sum. 

CLARA  PARKER  COLBY, 

Secretary. 

P.S.  May  we  add  this  personal  postscript 
received  from  the  Life  Secretary  of  1912 :  "We 
all  had  such  a  good  time  at  Lasell,  and  want 
to  thank  everyone  for  making  this  such  a  happy 
home-coming." 

1922 

The  Class  of  1922  held  its  15th  Reunion  at 
the  Brae  Burn  Country  Club  with  a  luncheon 
at  which  twenty-five  members  were  present. 
It  was  a  very  informal  affair  and  all  were 
able  to  visit  with  classmates  we  hadn't  seen 
for  five  years.  After  the  luncheon,  telegrams 
and  letters  from  absent  members  were  read. 
Our  group  later  attended  the  Alumnae  meeting 
to  hear  one  of  our  classmates,  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker,  preside,  and  to  sing  a  song  written 
by  "Casey"  Bidwell. 

On  Sunday  evening  twenty-four  1922ers 
were  very  pleasantly  entertained  at  a  buffet 
supper  at  the  home  of  Phyllis  Shoemaker. 
This  was  an  enjoyable  climax  to  a  fine  re- 
union, and  we  hope  as  many  and  even  more  of 


our  class  will  be  able  to  attend  the  next  reunion 
at  Lasell. 

CAROLYN  BADGER  SEYBOLT, 

Secretary. 

1927 

The  Class  of  1927  celebrated  its  Tenth  Re- 
union with  eighteen  members  present.  Satur- 
day we  enjoyed  a  class  luncheon  at  Wellesley. 
We  met  at  ten  o'clock  and  arrived  for  the 
Alumnae  meeting  almost  breathless,  so  com- 
pletely were  we  fascinated  with  the  tales  of 
each  one's  doings  during  the  past  ten  years. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  Marie  Dibell 
Redfield  was  the  mother  of  "quite  grown  up" 
twins  for  Marie  still  looked  more  like  a  1937 
Senior.  Mary  Mann  Baird  would  still  get 
the  vote  as  the  "cutest  girl" — just  as  she  did 
in  '27 — she  is  just  as  full  of  life  as  ever.  Min- 
nie Remick  Dandison  was  sailing  for  Europe 
the  next  day  with  her  husband,  leaving  her 
three  adorable  children  behind  in  true  modern- 
mother  fashion.  Lucy  Field  Wildman  made 
the  trip  from  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  with  her 
husband,  who  assured  us  that  he,  too,  was 
heartily  enjoying  the  reunion. 

We  were  all  thrilled  to  hear  Dr.  Winslow's 
interesting  account  of  Lasell's  progress  and 
to  see  the  plans  for  the  wonderful  new  build- 
ing that  is  the  culmination  of  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  those  who  have  made  Lasell  what 
it  is  today. 

Alumnae  dinner  was  fine  and  it  did  seem 
so  natural  to  have  Hightie  leading  us  in  our 
songs.  What  wonderful  memories  thev  all 
brought  back — especially  our  Cap  and  Gown 
Song ! 

On  Sunday  I  had  tea  at  my  home  in  Canton 
at  which  Letty  Krause  Ever  and  Edith  Stone 
VanHorn  poured.  Edie's  little  girl  sat  right 
beside  her ;  she  is  a  perfectly  dear  child,  who, 
I  am  sure,  would  make  an  excellent  Lasell 
prospect.  We  all  had  a  marvelous  time  re- 
unioning,  and  learned  much  not  only  about 
those  present,  but  also  about  classmates  who 
were  unable  to  be  with  us.  '27  agreed  that 
Time  had  dealt  gentlv  indeed  with  all  of  us— 
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all  looked  well,  happy  and  were  as  high-spirited 
as  ever. 

ROSALIE  BRIGHTMAN  ROSEN. 
At  the  Class  Luncheon,  Rosalie  Brightman 
Rosen  was  elected  1927's  Life  Secretary.  A 
letter  of  resignation  had  been  received  from 
Madalyn  Patten  Hoberg,  who  is  now  perma- 
nently located  in  San  Francisco. 

1932 

The  Class  of  '32  gathered  for  its  reunion 
luncheon  at  the  Pomeroy  House  in  Wellesley 
Hills  with  thirty-two  members  of  the  class 
present.  After  luncheon  a  brief  business  meet- 
ing was  held,  Mary  Lib  presiding  in  the  ab- 
sence of  our  wandering  Katie.  It  was  decided 
at  that  time  to  present  a  sun  dial  for  the  lawn 
of  Lasell's  new  building  with  a  suitable  marker 
in  the  name  of  our  classmate,  Betty  Follett 
Kistler.  This  was  reported  later  at  the  Alum- 
nae Meeting. 

A  long  interesting  letter  from  Kate  Hart- 
man  was  read.  (On  account  of  an  unusually 
lengthy  report  of  Lasell's  Commencement  pro- 
gram we  have  been  obliged  to  reserve  for  the 
next  issue  of  the  Leaves  Katherine  Hartman's 
fine  travelogue  which  accompanied  her  greet- 
ings to  her  reunioning  classmates. — Ed.) 

Before  we  adjourned  we  asked  everyone  in 
turn  to  make  an  "accounting  for  herself."  We 
all  know  that  Mac  is  ably  managing  the  office 
work  at  Woodland,  and  we  owe  her  a  big  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  success  of  our  Fifth  Re- 
union !  Nat  Park  and  Babe  Whitney  are  on 
Lasell's  faculty — Nat  in  the  Art  Department 
and  Babe  in  the  Physical  Ed.  Department ; 
however,  Babe  is  leaving  to  be  married  in 
July.  Edith  Parsons  is  a  nurse  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Boston.  Essie  Gilbert  has 
been  employed  in  a  Hartford  insurance  office, 
and  is  leaving  in  July  for  a  grand  tour  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.    Bon  Voyage,  Essie ! 

Barbara  Stanley  is  one  of  the  added  attrac- 
tions at  Fox's  in  Hartford.  Casey  had  to  hurry 
away  early  Saturday  evening  to  return  for 
commencement  exercises  at  Connecticut  State 
College — any  of  you  girls  who  need  any  land- 
scaping done,  get  in  touch  with  Casey  imme- 
diately  for  she  is  now  a  landscape  architect. 


Another  of  our  members  pursuing  higher 
knowledge  is  "Buddy"  Knapp,  who  is  study- 
ing at  the  Buffalo  Normal  School. 

Barbara  Hunt  is  working  in  the  Riverside 
Bank  in  New  York,  and  Mildred  Munson  and 
Kay  Clynes  also  have  secretarial  positions.  Les 
Barker  didn't  arrive  until  Saturday  evening 
because  she  couldn't  leave  her  New  York 
office  until  noon.  Little  Jane  Grant  is  a  li- 
brarian now ;  and  although  Mildred  Guyette 
has  not  been  very  well  lately,  we  know  she 
is  going  to  be  feeling  fine  in  a  little  while. 
Agnes  Metcalf  and  Libby  Page  were  working 
in  New  York  and  living  together,  but  now 
they  are  both  at  their  respective  homes.  Ann 
Paxton  and  Gert  Hooper  are  our  gadabouts — 
both  of  them  have  been  travelling  around  the 
country.  Lydia  Parmelee  is  doing  free  lance 
art  work  in  Providence. 

The  following  girls  reported  engagements 
and  fall  weddings :  Janet  Kennedy  '30-'32,  Gene 
Loomis,  Thirza  Fretchner  and  Barbara  Mer- 
ritt. 

These  girls  managed  to  desert  their  wifely 
cares  and  responsibilities  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
reunion !  Enid  Jackson  Giles,  Peggy  McClaren 
Rogers,  Carolyn  Sproat  Spigner,  who  has  two 
children — a  little  boy  and  our  "Class  Baby" 
girl ;  Barbara  Gould  Locke ;  Rachel  DeWolf 
Herzig ;  Gertrude  Stone  Wilberding,  who  has 
a  little  daughter;  Wilma  Griffin  Tribon  '30-'31, 
who  is  the  mother  of  two  children ;  Dorothy 
Taggart  Krumsieg ;  Ann  Litchfield  Blamire ; 
and  Mary  Lib  McNulty  McNair.  Frances  Tur- 
ner Sleigh  came  only  to  the  Saturday  night 
dinner  for  she  had  to  take  care  of  her  daughter, 
Nancy.  Margaret  Hrubec  and  Flora  Marshall 
arrived  in  time  for  the  Class  Night  activities. 

Messages  were  received  from  Lucy  Robert- 
son Taylor,  Vesta  Black  Bradeen,  Minerva 
Pritchard  Barratt,  Charlotte  Moreau  and  El- 
dora  DeHaven  Wainwright,  who  were  unable 
to  join  us.  Dolly  Jarbeau's  cheery  telegram 
was  much  appreciated. 

We  all  had  a  grand  time  and  are  looking 
forward  to  a  larger  reunion  in  1942 ! ! 

MARY  LIB  McNULTY  McNAIR. 
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1936 

What  a  wonderful  first  reunion  the  Class  of 
1936  had.  Our  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Wood- 
land Golf  Club  with  forty-nine  girls  in  at- 
tendance. It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  a  year 
has  passed  since  we  were  the  "Seniors." 

It  was  delightful  to  meet  classmates  again 
and  hear  of  their  doings.  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  our  class  has  gone  rather  "Domestic" 
for  it  seems  to  be  in  vogue  to  be  married. 
Charlotte  Littlefield  Wells  is  the  proud  mother 
of  our  Class  Baby.  Other  girls  who  have  been 
married  are  Virginia  Johnston,  Janice  Shutter, 
Virginia  Hall,  Ruth  Koritsky,  Arlene  Kerr 
and  Mary  Elton.  Janet  Cryan  is  to  be  married 
in  July  and  Dorothy  Forbes  in  the  fall.  Ruth 
Schierenbeck  and  Alma  Stanetsky  are  engaged. 

We  are  thrilled  over  the  new  building  project 
and  pledge  to  do  our  share.  Wishing  you  all 
an  enjoyable  summer. 

CAROLYN  E.  YOUNG, 

Secretary. 

THE  LASELL  ALUMNAE,  INC. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.,  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  college, 
June  12,  1937  at  3  :45  p.m.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker  '22.  Helene  Grashorn  Dickson  '22 
played  the  piano  for  the  singing  of  L-A- 
S-E-L-L. 

Dr.  Winslow  welcomed  us  all  to  Lasell  and 
made  us  glad  we  didn't  attend  Lasell  Female 
Seminary  in  1868  when  two  days  of  public 
oral  examinations  were  on  the  program.  He 
spoke  of  the  new  building  as  the  one  topic 
in  our  minds  and  told  us  of  the  great  need 
for  this  addition.  At  present  there  is  no  room 
at  the  college  which  will  hold  the  entire  student 
body  at  one  time,  and  the  enrollment  for  1937- 
38  is  fifty-two  ahead  of  the  registration  at  this 
time  last  year.  Much  to  everyone's  interest 
the  blue  prints  of  the  proposed  building  were 
shown.  Dr.  Winslow  also  spoke  in  appreciation 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  Alumnae  in  this 
worthy  cause. 

Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19  was  introduced  as 
general  chairman  of  the  Building  Fund.  She 
outlined  the  work  of  the  various  chairmen  and 


said  that  the  intensive  drive  for  $100,000  would 
be  from  October  15  to  December  1.  The  Fund 
Headquarters  have  been  established  at  Blais- 
dell. 

Miss  Potter,  our  Dean  Emeritus,  gave  a  few 
words  of  welcome  and  closed  with  the  follow- 
ing quotation: 

"Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of   life,   for  which  the 

first  was  made : 
Our  times  are  in  his  hand 
Who  saith,  'A  whole  I  planned, 
Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God: 
see  all,  nor  be  afraid !'  ': 

Dean  Mary  Lichliter  said  that  she  was  grate- 
ful for  the  cordiality  of  the  Alumnae  and  wel- 
comed us  all.  Louise  Tardival,  president  of 
the  graduating  class,  pledged  the  loyalty  and 
support  of  all  '37's. 

A  new  roll  call  was  taken  this  year — by 
Lasell  clubs.  Each  active  club  reported  on  its 
meetings  and  work,  and  every  club  reported 
that  it  contributes  annually  to  the  Endowment 
Fund. 

Following  is  a  list  of  clubs  and  club  mem- 
bers  reporting : 

1.  Aroostook    Club:    President    Lois    Perry 

Bowles  '20  reported  in  writing. 

2.  Buffalo    Club :    Lillian   Doane    Maddigan 

'21. 

3.  Chicago  Club :  Helene  Grashorn  Dickson 

'22. 

4.  St.    Johnsbury     (Vermont)     Club:    Vir- 

ginia Cleasby  '31,  by  letter. 

5.  Connecticut  Valley  Club:  President  Cor- 

nelia Hemingway  Killam  '22. 

6.  Eastern    Maine   Club:    President   Ethelle 

Cleale  Collett  '22. 

7.  Miami   Club:   President  Ella  Richardson 

dishing  73,  by  letter. 

8.  New  Haven  Club:  Mildred  Munson  '32. 

9.  New  York  Club:  Clara  Parker  Colby  '12. 

10.  Minnesota   Club:    Marion   Joslin  Oppen- 

heimer  '12. 

11.  Omaha   and    Council    Bluffs   Club:    Jean 

Field  Faires   '22. 
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12.  Portland  (Maine)  Club:  Gertrude  Hoop- 

er '32. 

13.  Michigan  Club:  Kathryn  Forgey  '28,  by 

letter. 

Since  Myra  Davis  '95-97  could  not  be  present 
at  the  meeting,  Helen  Jacobs  '21  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Memorial  Committee.  A  moment 
of  silent  prayer  was  held  for  the  following 
Lasell  girls  who  have  passed  on  during  the 
year :  Mary  Marvin  Lewis  '69,  one  of  our  old- 
est members  who  died  just  three  weeks  ago 
today,  Alice  Linscott  Hall  '78,  Helen  Hoke 
Sangree  '82-'84,  Rachel  P.  Allen  '86,  Carrie 
Foster  Lucinge  '87  (Lasell's  only  Princess), 
Mary  Noyes  Starrett  '87,  Mildred  C.  Warren 
'94  who  left  $200  in  her  will  to  Lasell,  Alice 
Noble  Leister  '94,  Lucile  Zeller  Ericson  '04, 
Ida  Jones  Hayden  '05,  Esther  Levi  Hurst  '07, 
Anna  Smith  Floyd  '08,  Mildred  Marshall  Hay- 
den '08-'09,  Carolyn  Lawton  Trimble  '10-'13, 
Marjorie  V.  Hussey  '20,  Lucy  E.  Wachter  '21- 
'22,  Frances  Flynn  Witham  '27,  Nancy  Jane 
Mackie  '29,  and  Dorothy  Atwood  '32-'35. 

The  Class  of  1932,  on  their  fifth  reunion, 
announced  they  wish  to  present  a  sundial  to  be 
placed  on  the  lawn  of  the  new  building  in 
memory  of  their  classmate,  Elizabeth  Follett 
Kistler. 

Reports  of  the  Recording  and  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries  were  read  and  accepted.  The 
statement  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  re- 
ferred to  the  auditor,  and  the  auditor's  report 
was   read   and  accepted. 

On  behalf  of  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.,  Annie 
Kendig  Peirce  '80  presented  a  check  of  $5,000 
to  the  Lasell  Building  Fund.  It  was  announced 
that  this  $5,000  would  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  new  building,  in  which  an 
appropriate  plaque  is  to  be  placed.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Winslow,  Mrs.  Winslow  accepted 
the  check  in  the  name  of  the  college.  Her 
gracious  words  of  welcome  were  appreciated. 
A  gift  of  $130.00  was  presented  by  the  Class 
of  1912  to  the  Lasell  Building  Fund,  and 
$25.00  from  the  Class  of  1922.  The  Class  of 
1935  presented  a  check  for  $24.00  to  the 
Alumnae  Building  Fund. 

Miss   Wright   reported   for   the   scholarship 


committee,  and  Miss  McClelland  announced 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  June  Garden  Fete 
had  added  a  substantial  amount  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was 
as  follows :  President,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoe- 
maker '22 ;  Vice-President,  Helen  B.  Perry 
'24;  Treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Corley  Tip 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Evelina  E.  Perkins  '15,' 
Recording  Secretary,  Lillian  G.  Bethel  '28; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Marietta  Chase  Sted- 
fast  '24.  Directors:  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19, 
Elizabeth  Robinson  Breed  '06-'07  and  Hester 
M.  Shaw  '28.  Membership  committee :  Natalie 
E.  Park  '32.  Nominating  Committee  1937-38: 
Chairman,  Ruth  Hayden  '20,  Ruth  Dinsmore 
Tilton  '23,  and  Ethelyn  Whitney  '32.  Chair- 
man of  the  Nominating  Committee  1936-37: 
Madeline  F.  Farmer  '15. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  bal- 
lot for  the  slate  of  officers  as  read. 

Florence  Bell  Merrill  '17,  Hester  M.  Shaw 
'28,  and  Helen  B.  Perry  '24  were  nominated 
for  membership  in  the  Junior  College  Cor- 
poration. 

The  standing  committees  as  presented  by 
the  Board  of  Management  at  the  May  meet- 
ing are  as  follows  :  June  Committee :  Chairman, 
Madeline  F.  Farmer  '15  ;  Jane  Ford  Amesbury 
'01-'03,  Mildred  Strain  Nutter  '17,  Katherine 
Argersinger  '33-'35,  and  Helen  B.  Allen  '34. 
Memorial  Committee :  Lillie  R.  Potter  '80  and 
Harriett  G.  Scott  '94. 

New  Life  Members  since  the  annual  meet- 
ing are:  Amelia  B.  Watson  '80,  Sara  Buck 
Proctor  '82-'83;  Katherine  Moss  Shriner  '14- 
'18,  Ruth  Cody  Ball  T6-'18,  Miriam  Nichols 
'31 -'34  and  Virginia  Leahy  '34. 

It  was  voted  to  send  a  telegram  of  greeting 
to  Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  '73. 

Florence  Bell  Merrill  '17  took  the  roll  call  of 
classes.  '87,  '89,  and  '96  each  had  one  member 
present;  '97 — four;  '02 — one;  '07 — one;  '12 — 
nine;  '17 — six;  '22 — twenty-six;  '27 — eight; 
'32 — thirty-two  ;  and  '36 — thirty-five. 

The   meeting  was   adjourned   at  five-thirty. 
Signed:  HESTER  M.  SHAW  '28. 
June  12,  1937. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

JOHN  E.  COX 

NEWTONVILLE 
Candy  At  Wholesale 

OUR  COMPLETE  BANKING 

FACILITIES    INSURE   PROMPT, 

COURTEOUS  AND  EFFICIENT 

HANDLING  OF  OUR 

CUSTOMERS'  ACCOUNTS 

NEWTON 
NATIONAL  BANK 

A  Friendly  Independent  Bank  for 
All  the  Newtons 

384  Centre  St.,  at  Newton  Corner 


Telephone    CAPitol 


7450 
7451 
7452 


Allen-Hurd    Company 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotel  and  Club  Supplies  a  Specialty 

New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The   Old   Reliable    Corner 
A   Fruit   and   Vegetable   Market 
For  Over  50  Years 

Jennings    Linen 
Company,  Inc. 

We  Specialize   in   the   Following   Supplies 
For  Schools  and  Colleges 


Bath  Towels 
Bath  Mats 
Bed  Spreads 
Blankets 


Table  Linen 
Sheets 
Pillow  Cases 


Face  Towels 
Kitchen   Towels 
Mattress  Pads 
Mattress  Covers 


Telephone  LIB.  4267-4268 
76  Essex  Street,   Boston 


Wright  &  Ditson 

344  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL 
WINTER   SPORTS   EQUIPMENT 

Skates    Skiis    Snowshoes    Sleds    Toboggans 


MIDDLESEX 
ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

"Everything  Electrical" 

Special    Discounts   to    Students   and 
Graduates 

689  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 
Telephone  Wal.  0437 

Harrison-Simpson  Co. 

Engravers  and  Printers 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

DIPLOMAS,  DANCE 
PROGRAMS  AND  FAVORS 

NEWAY  CLOTH  PHOTO  HINGES 
1 1  Otis  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


PATRONIZE 


OUR 


ADVERTISERS 


PATRONIZ 


OUR      ADVERTISERS 
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IT'S  i%  HOOD'S 

BOSTON  SUPPLY 

/         1 

A          i 

COMPANY,  INC. 

L*       j 
X^^/      nature 

53  HAVERHILL  STREET 

Extra purity  from  tnod- 

Lasell  chooses  HOOD'S 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

M.  F.  FOLEY  COMPANY 

"Boston's  Real  Fish  House" 

Furniture  and  Piano 

Purveyors    of    Sea    Food    to    Clubs, 
Hotels,   Restaurants,    Schools,   Hos- 
pitals,   Institutions    and    Transpor- 

MOVERS 

tation  Companies. 
COR.  FRIEND  AND  UNION  STREETS 

Auburndale                West  Newton 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  CAPitol  2800 

JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EX.  CO. 

Sea  Food  from  the  Original  Source 

SORowe               WEStNtn  1290 

of  Supply 

Tel.  Capitol  7079                             Boston  &  Lynn 

Atlantic  Pipe  & 

Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

J.  Pearlstein  and   Sons 

237  ALBANY  STREET 

Copper-Tinsmiths,    Platers   &   Retinners 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Sheet  Metal  Specialists 

Pipe  Fittings  and 

Represented   by  Albert  A.   Pearlstein 

Valves 

80   BRIGHTON   STREET 

Steam  Specialties 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 


Assets 
over  seven  million  dollars 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
STORAGE  VAULTS 


West  Newton  Savings 
Bank 

Hours :  8 :30  a.  m.  to  3 :00  p.  m.   Daily 
8 :30  a.  m..  to  12  M  Saturday 


DWINELL-WRIGHT 

WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 

Dwinell-Wright  Company 

311  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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There's  No 
Equivalent 


in  the  "Art  Preservative"  for  the  combina- 
tion of  Experience  and  Taste  backed  up  by 
adequate  equipment. 

We  would  be  delighted  to  have  you  visit 
our  plant  and  see  for  yourself  why  we  are 
able  to  produce  "good  printing  at  a  reason- 
able price." 


The  HEFFERNAN  PRESS 

150  Fremont  Street 
WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Printers  to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and  other  good  magazines 


MENTION     THE     LEAVES 


LASELL   LEAVES 


MASON  &  LAXTON  ENGRAVING  CO. 


Designers 


ENGRAVERS 

7  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 
Breakers  2365 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Liberty  4265 


Illustrators 


Compliments  of 


BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  CO.,  INC. 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


Producers  and  Distributors  of  Fine  Foods 


Atlantic  Pipe  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

237  ALBANY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pipe  Fittings  and 
Valves 

Steam  Specialties 


CoioyxxJxt. 

PRINTS 


SOLD   BY  BETTER   PAINT  DEALERS 

Extensively  used  at  Lasell. 

Finishes  of  distinction  for  almost 
100  years. 

CARPENTER 

MORTON 

CO. 

Quality  since  1840 

77  Sudbury  Street     Boston,  Mass. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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HOOD'S 


THAT'S  ALL  YOU 
NEED   TO   KNOW  ABOUT   MILK 


A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA 

PALM  BEACH  SALES  AND  RENTALS 
COMPLETE  LISTINGS  AND  INFORMATION 


HELEN  B.  HOOD 

173  SUNSET  AVENUE 
PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


WITH— GEORGE  C.  WHITE,  INC. 


Phone  Waltham  1106 

R.   P.  JONES,  Inc. 

Authorized  Ford  Sales  and 
Service 

899  Main  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


BOSTON 

Famous  for  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Good  Foods 
g%>     Candies 

Toilet  Articles 
Student  Boxes 


When  Boston  Was  a  Town 

fine  butter  and  nearby  hennery 
eggs  were — as  now — being  sold 
to    the    discriminating   trade   by 

H.  A.  HOVEY  &  CO. 

Established  1822 

35  North  Market  Street 
Telephone  CAPitol  0930 


Motor  Delivery   to   Back   Bay,  Brookline, 
Neivton,  Cambridge  and  Belmont 


Costumes    and    Wigs     for    the    Amateur 

Stage  Plays,   Operas,   Pageants, 

Masquerades,  etc. 

Hayden    Costume 
Company 

J.  M.  Vine,  Proprietor 
Member  National   Costumers'  Association 

786  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 
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PRISCILLA  ALDEN  WOLFE,  '19 

(Mrs.  Leonard  P.) 

General  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Lasell  Building  Fund 


A  New  Building  for  Lasell 

Innumerable  dreams  are  a  part  of  the  structure  of  every  mature  institution.  One  long  held 
dream   for  Lasell  is  now  in  process  of  realization. 

At  its  inception  a  few  acres  of  land  in  a  sparsely  settled  and  heavily  wooded  village  were 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  Lasell.  Walking  or  riding  or  driving  with  proper  chaperonage 
through  the  quiet  country  roads  of  Newton  and  Weston,  or  boating  on  the  Charles  were  in 
the  1850's  and  1860's  proper  diversions  from  the  school  duties  of  those  relatively  modest 
days.  With  the  arrival  of  "women's  rights"  to  share  in  all  the  activities  and  most  of  the  vices 
of  men  more  room  was  needed  for  athletic  fields.  The  golf  ball  that  smashed  Dr.  Pelou- 
bet's  plate  glass  window  was  a  symbol  of  the  need  for  more  room  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
panding physical  prowess  of  the  Lasell  girl. 

Houses  to  provide  rooms  and  land  for  outdoor  activities  were  the  first  needs.  So  were 
acquired  Clark,  Carpenter,  Hawthorne,  Gardner,  Berkeley,  Woodland  Park,  Blaisdell  and 
Pickard.  The  eight  acres  had  become  thirty  and  the  one  hundred  students  had  become  four 
hundred. 

A  plan  to  meet  together  at  home  and  an  adequate  gymnasium  were  greatly  needed.  A  building 
to  provide  for  these  two  needs  is  now  being  constructed.  Built  of  concrete,  brick,  stone  and 
steel,  and  with  heavy  fir  timbers  to  support  fbor  and  slate  roof,  it  will  serve  and  outlast 
many  generations  of  students. 

So,  by  the  generous  help  of  many,  the  dream  for  a  new  building  for  Lasell  is  coming  true. 

Guy  M.   Winslow 


DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BUILDERS 

Build  it  sound: 

Foundations  of  Lasell  are  sure; 

Build  it  strong: 

Strong  through  the  years  it  will  endure; 

Build  it  high : 

High  as  our  hopes  which  mold  its  frame; 

Build  it  well: 

Well  must  it  bear  an  honored  name. 

— Elizabeth  Leland 
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SYMPHONY   IN   PROGRESS 

The  composer  is  the  architect  who  watches  from  the 

hill. 
The  musicians  are  the  workingmen  who  labor  with  a 

will. 
The  conductor  is  the  foreman  who  oversees  the  work, 
For  the  building,  like  the  symphony,  would  lag  if  one 

should  shirk. 

All  the  hammers  beat  the  rhythm  of  the  tempo  loud 

and  strong. 
Squeaky  pulleys  sing  the  melody  and  liven  up  the  song. 
I  can't  help  but  think  of  music  when  I  hear  the  men 

converse 
In  Italian  with  such  vigor  that  I  wonder  if  they  curse. 

But  the  way  they  work  together — how  the  composition 

grows ! 
And  they  seem  to  find  a  pleasure  driving  bolts  with 

heavy  blows. 
When  the  building  is  soon  finished,  and  the  symphony 

is  o'er, 
Loud  applause  will  ring  for  years.    For  such  progress 

calls  for  more. 

Rosetta  Case 


STUDENTS    GOING    TO    ASSEMBLY    IN 

AUBURNDALE    CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCH 


LASELL  MOVES  FORWARD 

Though  Lasell  has  long  needed  a  building,  the 
present  need  is  urgent. 

The  building  is  located  on  Maple  Street  not 
far  from  Carpenter  Hall,  and  facing  Woodland 
Road.  It  will  contain  an  auditorium  to  seat  five 
hundred  and  two  persons,  a  gymnasium  with 
twenty-four  showers,  and  four  hundred  lockers, 
a  coat  room ;  an  equipment  room ;  a  room  for 
stage  scenery,  dressing  rooms,  and  a  costume 
room  under  the  stage,  and  the  athletic  director's 
office. 

Work  on  the  building  has  already  begun, 
owing  to  a  previous  fund,  but  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  building,  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars must  be  raised  during  the  Building  Fund 
Campaign.  The  campaign  will  run  from 
October  15  to  December  1.  Alumnae,  former 
students,  their  parents,  and  friends  will  sub- 
scribe to  the  fund.  Each  alumna  is  asked  to 
give  or  raise  sixty  dollars.  Priscilla  Alden 
Wolfe,  '19,  is  General  Chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  there  are  Building  Fund  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

On  September  30,  there  were  meetings  to 
make  definite  plans  for  the  campaign  to  be  held 
in  various  cities  of  the  United  States  where 
there  are  local  chairmen.  On  October  15,  other 
meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  prominent  speaker  for  each. 
The  Boston  meeting  was  a  dinner  held  at  the 
Boston  City  Club. 

Leaflets  have  been  sent  out  to  alumnae,  par- 
ents and  friends,  describing  the  work  being  done, 
the  goal  which  the  campaign  is  striving  for,  and 
what  the  building  will  mean  to  future  Lasell 
girls.  The  location  of  the  building,  convenient 
to  the  various  houses,  is  being  stressed;  also 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  auditorium.  The 
gymnasium  is  an  added  asset. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Lasell  has  not  stood 
still.  The  new  building  is  another  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  college.  It  will  be  of  value  not 
only  to  the  school  campus  but  to  the  appearance 
of  the  village  of  Auburndale. 

Elizabeth  Leland 
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WHY  FISH  DON'T  BITE 

"What  a  beautiful  day  for  your  fishing,  John  ! 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I'll  go  along  with  you 
to  keep  you  company.  What  do  you  mean, 
you  'don't  need  company'  ?  I  know  you  don't 
need  company,  but  you  would  really  enjoy  your- 
self much  more  if  you  did  have  company,  now 
wouldn't  you,  John?  I  know  I  have  never 
fished  before  in  my  life ;  but  everyone  has  to 
learn,  and  I  just  know  I'd  love  it !  You  put  the 
long  sticks  and  the  other  stuff  in  the  boat,  and 
I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute. 

*  *  * 

"I'm  coming,  John ;  don't  be  so  impatient. 

"What  do  you  mean,  where  do  I  think  I'm 
going?  Why,  fishing  of  course.  I  don't  see 
why  a  silk  dress  isn't  appropriate.  Don't  you 
want  your  wife  to  look  nice?  You  can  never 
tell  whom  we  might  meet. 

"Here,  give  me  your  hand  so  I  can  get  into 
the  boat. 

"Whoops !  John !  Heavens,  we  almost  tipped 
over !    Can't  you  stand  still  ? 

*  *         * 

"John,  put  another  one  of  those  awful  worms 
on  my  string. 

"Can  I  help  it  if  they  wiggle  themselves  off 
as  fast  as  you  put  them  on  ? 

"Say,  John,  did  I  tell  you  about  the  bridge 
hand  Mrs.  Featherline  had  yesterday  ?  Well,  I 
bid  a  spade,  or  was  it  a  club?  I  always  forget 
the  exact  suit,  but  anyway  she  .... 

"Oh,  John,  don't  be  so  ridiculous;  I  never 
saw  an  ear  on  a  fish ;  and  even  if  I  had,  I 
wouldn't  believe  they  can  hear.  You  men  are 
so  silly  about  your  fishing  that  you  could  never 
tell  us  women  that  we  are  silly  about  our  bridge. 

"Look,  John,  there's  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  son. 
Say,  his  son  really  is  good  looking.    Remember 


last  year  when  he  was  voted  the  best  looking 
boy  in  his  class  ? 

"Yoo-hoo !  Yoo-hoo !  Mr.  Johnson !  How 
are  you?  Lovely  day,  isn't  it?  How's  Mrs. 
Johnson?  Tell  her  I  have  that  recipe  for 
pineapple  upside-down  cake  that  she  wanted. 
Tell  her  to  come  on  over  tomorrow.  Have  you 
caught  any  fish  yet?  You  have?  That's  odd. 
We  haven't  got  a  one !    Do  you  know  that  .  .  . 

"John,  what  are  you  doing?  Don't  you  like 
this  place  to  fish  .  .  . 

"Home? 

"But  I  don't  see  why !  I  am  having  a  wonder- 
ful time.  Well,  it  is  getting  late,  I  suppose, 
but  we'll  have  to  try  again  tomorrow. 

"I  think  fishing  is  the  best  sport !" 

Mary  Irish 


SLIGHTLY  CENSORED 

The  crackling  wood-fire  seemed  to  cast  a  glow 
about  the  living  room  of  the  fraternity  house. 
Two  juniors,  drawing  absent-mindedly  on  their 
pipes  were  reading  awesome  tomes.  Suddenly 
a  door  upstairs  slammed  and  there  was  a  sound 
of  pounding  feet  on  the  stairs. 

"Hey,  Joe,  tell  Nat  that  story  about  Emmy- 
Lou;  he  won't  believe  me.  That  guy  honestly 
thinks  her  Southern  accent  is  real.  Believe  me, 
Barnum  was  right." 

In  an  instant  the  room  was  filled  with  young 
men  in  various  stages  of  undress,  all  eager  to 
hear  Joe's  story.  He  removed  his  pipe  and 
began  : 

"Well,  it  seems  that  when  Emmy-Lou  was 
down  at  Duke,  she  met  Spence  Phillips.  She 
turned  on  all  her  charms  and  then  ..." 

"Say,  that  is  good.  I  would  have  loved  to 
have  seen  her  face.  That  reminds  me  of  that 
story  I  heard  about  Jane  Magnus  yesterday. 
She  and  Eddit  Fairman  went  to  the  Yale  game, 
and  .  .  .  " 

After  the  assembled  listeners  had  voiced  their 
appreciation  of  the  story  a  handsome  pre-med 
student  offered  his  contribution : 

"Well,  my  dad  knows  Mr.  Fairman ;  and  from 
what  he  says,  they're  not  as  well  off  as  they  pre- 
tend to  be.  Furthermore,  there's  been  a  lot  left 
unsaid  about  that  bank  of  his  closing.  Ed  sure 
was  high  at  that  dance  the  Zeke's  gave ;  he  said 
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a  few  things  about  it  himself.  Speaking  of  the 
dance,  did  you  see  that  blue  job  on  Peggy 
Gordon? — with  her  hips,  too.  You'd  think 
someone  would  tell  her." 

"Yeah,  and  she  was  with  that  case  of  arrested 
development,  Tubby  Arnsweather." 

"I  say,  Dick,  that's  an  unkind  thing  to  say. 
Tubby  is  a  grand  guy,  and  I've  noticed  you're 
not  above  riding  in  his  car." 

"All  right,  all  right.  I  won't  argue,  but  I 
can't  stand  a  welsher." 

A  tall  figure  in  evening  clothes  stormed  into 
the  room. 

"My  God,  women  can't  keep  anything  to 
themselves.  Honestly,  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  women  'telling  all'  to  each  other.  It 
makes  a  man  feel  like  a  goldfish  to  know  that  his 
date's  roommate  knows  almost  as  much  about 
him  as  he  does  himself.  Men  can  keep  their 
mouths  shut." 

"Boy,  ain't  it  the  truth !" 

"You've  got  something  there,  George." 

"Ah,  a  philosopher  in  our  midst,"  etc. 

Some  of  the  boys  went  out ;  others  came  in, 
and  settled  down  to  a  comfortable  evening  of 
conversation  about — the  Einstein  Theory? 

Ada  Epstein 


INTERLUDE 


It  was  a  crowded  little  night  club,  with  a 
wheezing  orchestra  that  played  monotonously. 
She  watched  him  through  veiled  eyes  as  he 
pleaded.  So,  he  wanted  her  to  marry  him.  He 
wanted  to  marry  her  and  start  all  over  again,  be 
happy,  as  they  had  been  so  long  ago.  He  wanted 
her  to  be  happy,  in  love  with  him  again.  Much 
chance  !  She  had,  she  reflected  made  her  mis- 
take, and  she  was  going  to  pay  for  it  without 
whining.  This  cheesecloth  hung,  noisy,  smoky 
hole  in  the  wall,  and  others  like  it,  were  going 
to  be  her  home  forever  now.  Her  life  would  be 
played  in  accompaniment  to  the  blaring  of  a 
"corny"  trumpeter,  screaming  about  his  "lost 
mama."  It  was  no  use,  that  was  all.  She 
couldn't  marry  a  straight  guy,  no  matter  how 


sorry  he  was  for  her.     Not  if  she  loved,  she 
couldn't.    And  she  loved  Bob. 

He  was  still  pleading,  and  telling  her  he 
loved  her.  He  was  asking  her  if  she  remembered 
the  smell  of  open  fields  in  spring.  Remember? 
If  she  could  only  forget.  But  she  was  jaded 
and  disillusioned  now.  She  would  make  no 
kind  of  wife  or  mother.  She  should  never  have 
come.  Her  fill  of  the  city  ?  She  had  had  enough 
to  last  her  forever — but  she  couldn't  tell  him 
that. 

The  weary  band  struck  up  another  tune.  She 
looked  at  him,  and  he  returned  her  gaze.  She 
suddenly  remembered  where  they  had  last  heard 
it  together.  She  had  promised  him  then,  under 
that  wonderful,  wide  night,  that  she  would  never 
fail  him,  that  she  would  always  be  near  him 
when  he  needed  her.  She  hadn't  kept  the  first 
part  of  that  promise,  but  the  second  ?  She  felt 
her  disillusionment  and  cynicism  slip  off  her 
like  a  soiled  robe.  "Bob,  please  take  me  home," 
she  said.    And  then  she  watched  his  eyes. 

Barbara  Fowler,  '37 


IS  WOMAN'S   PLACE  STILL   IN  THE 
HOME? 

A  woman  takes  to  a  home  as  a  duck  takes  to 
water.  When  I  say  that,  I  am  speaking  for  the 
tremendous  majority  of  women;  and  the  ma- 
jority make  public  opinion.  The  home  has  been 
her  training  and  background  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  affection  and  sympathy  expected  of 
woman  can  never  be  separated  from  the  home. 
It  calls  for  her  moral  support  every  minute. 

I  think  the  definition  of  home  is  Womanhood, 
and  womanhood  stands  for  Motherhood.  She 
cannot  successfully  serve  two  masters,  a  career 
and  a  home.  What  does  any  home  amount  to 
without  her  devotion  and  experience? 

Home  is  the  nucleus  of  civilization,  happiness, 
and  comfort,  and  woman  has  made  it  so.  It 
has  been  her  lifelong  job  for  centuries.  With- 
out her  there  is  no  real  home.  Home  depends 
on  woman,  and  is  her  greatest  protection.  Why 
separate  the  two  ? 

Antoinette  Barquinero 
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THE  SWING  MANIAC 

The  mania  for  swing  dancing  has  appeared 
with  our  generation,  but  was  not  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  our  grandparents'  days.  Even 
though  he  was  not  as  conspicuous  then  as  now, 
one  could  find  on  the  dance  floor  among,  prim, 
stiff  couples,  a  young  scamp  showing  off  a  bit 
with  bouncing  frivolity.  He  was  probably 
known  as  the  town's  "bad  boy"  or  a  city- 
slicker. 

Today,  no  matter  where  you  go,  you  can  find 
a  swing  maniac  in  any  public  dance  hall,  espec- 
ially if  there  is  one  of  the  leading  bands  present. 
Recently  when  Ozzie  Nelson  was  playing  in  one 
of  the  local  dance  halls,  I  attempted  to  dance 
among  some  of  these  composers  of  original 
dance  creations  on  a  floor  jammed  with  people. 
It  did  not  take  long  before  I  had  to  give  up  the 
attempt,  and  be  content  to  watch. 

But  watching  is  not  as  dull  as  one  might 
think  in  these  places.  I  noticed  two  girls  danc- 
ing together,  both  pickups,  who  were  trying  to 
attract  the  attention  of  two  fellows.  The  feet 
did  a  bit  of  Charleston  while  their  arms  kept  up 
the  perpetual  circular  motion  of  grinding  on. 
Usually  the  girls  were  picked  up,  and  a  regular 
workup  began.  The  boys  had  the  scheme  of 
swinging  the  girls  around  until  they  were  almost 
prone  on  the  floor;  then  they  were  jerked  up 
into  some  contortionist's  position.  This  went  on 
until  the  evening  ended,  or  till  they  dragged 
themselves  from  the  floor  perspiring  and  hot, 
too  weary  to  move. 

June  Rogers,  '37 


MAY  I  BORROW? 

Closer  and  closer  it  came,  down  the  hall  to- 
wards my  room,  that  voice  asking  at  each  door, 
"Have  you  a  green  hat  I  could  borrow,  just 
this  once  ?  I'm  desperate,  really.  You  can  wear 
anything  you  want  to  of  mine."  A  pause,  then, 
"You  haven't?  Oh!"  Closer,  "You  haven't  a 
green  hat  I  could  borrow,  have  you  ?" 

My  mind  flew  back  to  the  darling  little  green 
hat  which  mother  and  I  had  purchased  after 
hunting  all  over  town  for  the  right  kind.     My 


throat  got  dry.    "Oh,  no,  not  that !"    I  thought. 
"I've  worn  it  only  once !" 

I  blinked  and  looked  up.  There  stood  the 
owner  of  the  inquiring  voice  in  the  doorway. 
Without  thinking,  or  waiting  for  the  question, 
the  words  came  out,  "Certainly,  I  have  just  the 
hat  you've  been  looking  for.  It  will  look  darl- 
ing on  you !" 

When  I  came  to  my  senses,  the  hat  was  gone, 
and  so  was  my  heart. 

Now  I  see  that  it's  a  problem  of  give  and 
take.  We've  all  acquired  the  "borrowing  bug" 
at  Lasell.  So  why  not  pool  our  money,  and  buy 
a  wardrobe?  It's  the  simplest  plan,  for  then 
it  will  just  be  a  question  of  "who  wears  that 
tonight  ?" 

Martha  Bryant 


THE  APPLE  IN  HER  EYE 

The  teacher  must  have  been  talking  for  an 
hour  now — well  ten  minutes,  at  least.  What  was 
the  last  thing  I  heard?  Oh  yes,  at  least  I  had 
tomorrow's  assignment  down  in  black  and  white 
on  my  pad. 

Someone  answered  a  question — an  inane 
answer.  What  was  the  teacher  saying  ?  Some- 
thing about,  "Well,  you  tried,  Annabelle."  If 
Annabelle  could  get  away  with  a  fool  answer  like 
that,  so  could  I.  But  it  had  never  worked  for 
me.  What  was  Annabelle's  particular  charm? 
Vaguely  the  term  apple-polishing  came  into  my 
mind. 

Apple-polishing,  for  the  benefit  of  our  kind 
reader,  is  the  term  applied  to  those  students  who 
make  a  special  effort  to  be  nice  to  teacher.  They 
come  early  to  class  and  talk  to  "dear"  Teacher, 
and  sidle  coyly  up  to  the  desk  afterwards  to  tell 
Teacher  how  "simply  ravishing"  her  dress  is. 
They  hover  around  the  desk  like  bees  around  a 
honey  pot,  laughing  vacantly  but  effectively  at 
any  of  the  Teacher's  witticisms. 

I  decided  to  gather  some  pointers  from  my 
fellow  classmates.  The  preceding  information 
having  been  duly  unearthed,  I  cast  my  ear  to 
the  ground  and  kept  my  weather  eye  open,  the 
slightly  nearsighted   one — but   half  an   eye  is 
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better  than  none — and   decided  to   watch  for 
results. 

Sitting  snugly  in  my  seat  one  fine  morning 
before  the  bell  rang,  I  gathered  enough  "dope" 
(the  extent  of  my  nautical  vocabulary)  to  stuff 
a  Christmas  stocking  with  a  hole  in  it.  One  bold 
maiden  planted  herself  squarely  in  front  of 
Teacher,  who  was  sitting  innocently  at  her  desk. 
Instantly  a  barrage  of  questions  fell  on  her 
faculty  victim,  who  caught  breathlessly  at  the  last 
one,  the  one  about  the  weather.  Our  A.  P. 
(apple  polisher)  listened  as  if  her  very  life  de- 
pended on  teacher's  timorous  statement  on  the 
weather  situation. 

So  this  was  it — I  had  a  rough  outline  of  it  in 
action.  The  process  seemed  simple  enough.  My 
inherent  sense  of  human  kindness,  however, 
made  me  wince  at  the  thought  of  the  distraught 
look  in  Teacher's  gaze— that  look  of  a  drowning 
man — as  she  feebly  attempted  answering  ques- 
tions. 

So  be  it.  Teacher  can't  bear  the  strain 
forever.  This  momentous  decision  of  mine  was 
inevitable.  I  also  decided  that  there  seem  to 
be  plenty  of  worms  even  in  the  best  of  apples. 

Audrey  Slaw  son 


him ;  he's  too  blase.  He  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
insufferable  bore.  Who  wants  to  have  to  think 
as  her  escort  thinks?  We  have  minds  of  our 
own!  Let's  use  them  even  though  our  escorts 
do  know  everything  there  is  to  know. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  get  fun  out  of 
nearly  everything  in  life.  So  if  you're  stuck 
with  one  of  these  encyclopedias  for  an  evening, 
— have  fun  !  It's  something  like  trying  to  snare 
elephants — large  hulks  with  small  brains.  Have 
an  insatiate  desire  to  catch  these  lumbering  fools 
in  their  own  jungle  of  ideas.  So  far,  my  score 
is  about  minus  three.  If  you  can  do  it,  chalk 
one  up  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  How  many 
times  can  you  make  him  say,  "I  don't  know." 

Nancy  Carruthers 


ALWAYS  BELITTLIN' 

He  knows  everything !  Not  that  he  really 
does ;  I  would  give  him  credit  for  that,  but  he 
thinks  he  does.  Or,  if  he  doesn't  think  he  does, 
he  at  least  tries  to  convince  himself  of  it  by  tell- 
ing everyone  else  about  it,  thereby  proving  his 
ignorance.  The  truly  educated  person  inflicts 
his  knowledge  painlessly,  and  talks  with  such 
versatility  that  he  could  make  a  duck  feel  at 
home  on  the  Sahara  Desert.  The  know-all  man 
wrenches  at  the  wisdom  tooth,  but  forgets  to 
use  the  novocain.  He  is  like  old  man  Noah. 
(Old  man  Noah  knew  a  thing  or  two,  and  'cause 
old  man  Noah  knew  a  thing  or  two,  our  con- 
temporary thinks  he  knows  it  all.)  Don't  try 
to  tell  him  how  hard  you  work  at  school,  be- 
cause he  will  have  worked  twice  as  hard.  Your 
examinations  will  be  mere  child's  play  in  com- 
parison to  the  ones  he  had.    Don't  try  to  impress 


PULIC   ENEMY   NO.   1 

One  evening  a  certain  young  man  telephoned 
his  fiancee.  They  chatted  gaily  about  one  thing 
and  another,  when  suddenly  the  panic-stricken 
girl  screamed. 

Immediately  the  boy  slammed  down  his  re- 
ceiver, dashed  out  of  the  apartment,  and  hopped 
in  a  taxi.  To  him  those  three  miles  seemed 
three  hundred. 

As  the  driver  careened  along  at  sixty  miles 
per  hour,  awful  thoughts  filled  our  hero's  mind. 
Suppose  his  wife-to-be  had  been  killed,  or  even 
worse — carried  off  by  some  maniac!  At  this 
very  moment  she  might  be  lying  dead.  He 
might  never  see  that  beautiful  smile  again. 

When  he  arrived  at  her  home,  he  ran  up  the 
stairs  and  into  her  room.  "He's  under  the  bed !" 
she  yelled,  "He's  the  biggest  mouse  I  ever  saw !" 

Ruth  Street 


TRIOLET 


Don't  dare  come  round  when  I  am  dead, 
And  lay  upon  my  grave  a  wreath ; 
Send  me  a  corsage  now,  instead. 
Don't  dare  come  round  when  I  am  dead, 
And  wish  that  you  and  I  had  wed ; 
Speak  now,  don't  wait  'til  I'm  beneath! 
Don't  dare  come  round  when  I  am  dead 
And  lay  upon  my  grave  a  wreath. 

Hilda  Lane 
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MON   AMI   DE  FRANCE 

L'amitie  est  belle.  Je  pense  qu'on  ne  peut  pas 
avoir  trop  d'amis.  Voila  pourquoi  j'etais  tres 
contente  le  jour  ou  j'ai  regu  une  lettre  d'un 
gareon  de  France.  II  m'a  demande  de  lui 
ecrire  regulierement.  Je  l'ai  fait  et  depuis 
ce  moment,  nous  sommes  tres  bons  amis.  II  y  a 
bien  des  choses  qu'il  peut  me  raconter  de  la 
France  et  je  peux  lui  raconter  bien  des  choses 
des  Etats-Unis. 

Mon  ami  est  jeune  collegien.  II  s'appelle 
Aime  Gauvin.  II  demeure  a  St.  Jean  d'Angely 
dans  la  Charente  Inferieure.  II  me  dit  que  c'est 
une  ville  renommee  pour  le  bon  vin. 

Son  college  est  situe  au  bord  d'un  fleuve.  II 
pretend  que,  quand  il  fait  beau,  les  garcons  font 
l'ecole  buissonniere  pour  aller  nager  ou  pour 
aller  en  bateau.  II  dit  aussi  qu'il  ne  danse  pas 
souvent  parce  que  son  ecole  est  une  ecole  de 
garcons  ou  il  n'y  a  jamais  de  bals.  Aime  aime 
lire  les  livres.  II  a  lu — Les  Miserables — de 
Victor  Hugo.  Je  lui  ai  ecrit  que  je  l'ai  lu  aussi. 
II  dit  que — Les  Miserables — est  son  livre  pre 
fere.  II  aime  voir  Franchot  Tone  au  cinema. 
II  a  vu  beaucoup  de  films  americains. 

II  est  tres  interessant  de  correspondre  avec 
Aime  parce  que  je  commence  a  comprendre  que 
les  garcons  et  les  jeunes  filles  de  France  ne  sont 
pas  differents  des  garcons  et  des  jeunes  filles  des 
litats-Unis.  Souvent  en  Amerique,  nous  pen- 
sons  que  les  gens  des  autres  pays  sont  tres  dif- 
ferents de  nous-memes.  J'ai  decouvert  que 
ceci  n'est  pas  vrai.  Je  pense  que,  quand  les 
garcons  et  les  jeunes  filles  de  tous  les  pays  seront 
devenu  amis,  nous  n'aurons  plus  de  guerres ;  car 
nous  nous  comprendrons  et  nous  ne  voudrons 
pas  nous  battre. 

Jean  Bunnell 


Geld  kaufen  kann  :  die  Kleider,  das  Geschmeide, 
was  sie  wollte. 

Karl  war  arm,  aber  er  sagte,  er  liebte  sie  mehr 
als  das  Leben.  Er  las  ihr  ein  Gedicht,  das  er  ihr 
geschrieben  hatte. 

In  deinen  Augen 

In  deinen  Augen,  sehe  ich 
Ein  warmes,  treues  Licht, 
Es  ist  so  schon  und  herrlich 
Ich  wage  sprechen  nicht. 

Die  Sterne,  die  der  Nacht  scheinen 
Sind  stumpf  und  so  sehr  klein — 
Ach,  aber  die  Augen  reinen ! 
Mache  sie  auf,  ich  wein  ! 

Als  Else  es  horte,  freute  sie  sich.  Erzahlen 
Sie  eine  Frau  dass  sie  die  artigen  Augen  hat, 
und  sie  wird  dafur  Sie  lieben.  Sie  wahlte 
Karl  zu  trauen.  Spater  tat  es  ihr  leid,  denn  wie 
alle  Dichter  war  Karl  sturmisch  und  streitig. 
Also  wollte  sie  dass  sie  den  ausserst  reichen 
Franz  getraut  hatte.  Denn  er  hatte  sie  auch 
geliebt.  Karls  Gedichte  waren,  naturlich,  immer 
wie  schlect  als  "In  deinen  Augen." 

Hilda  Lane 


IN  DEINEN  AUGEN 

Es  waren  zwei  Manner,  die  die  schonste  Else 
trauen  wollte.  Aber  sie  konnte  zwischen  ihnen 
nicht  wahlen.  Eines  Tages  dachte  sie,  dass  sie 
Franz  liebte.  Am  anderen  Tage  dachte  sie,  sie 
liebte  Karl.  So  sagte  sie,  sie  wurde  den  trauen, 
der  sie  am  meisten  liebte. 

Franz  war  sehr  reich ;  er  bot  ihr  alles,  was 


A  LASELL 

No  poseo  un  lenguage  adecuado  para  formar 
algunas  frases  que  expresen  toda  tu  magnificen- 
cia,  y  que  al  mismo  tiempo  digan  hasta  donde 
llega  el  carino  que  por  ti  siento.  Es  indudable 
que  sentimientos  tan  elevados  como  los  del 
corazon  es  imposible  expresarlos  con  palabras, 
pero  reconozco  que  estas,  me  prestarian  un 
valioso  auxilio  para  demostrarte  mis  senti- 
mientos. 

He  hallado  en  ti  un  correcto  y  amoroso  guia 
que  en  esta  nueva  faz  de  mi  vida  conduce  mis 
inciertos  pasos.  Te  agradezco,  y  ademas  te 
admiro,  pues  alternando  el  estudio  y  la  alegria, 
llevas  poco  a  poco  nuestras  mentes  a  la  luz  y 
nuestras  voluntades  a  la  perfeccion. 

Concluyo  estas  cortas  y  sencillas  frases  y 
quisiera,  Oh  Lasell,  que  en  alguna  forma  sir- 
vieran  a  mis  companeras  como  estimulo  para 
cooperar  en  lo  posible  a  tu  engrandecimiento. 

So nia  Salgado 
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ESSAYS 


Attendance  at  church  is  nozv  a  voluntary 
matter  at  Lasell.  The  rule  requiring  students  to 
attend  has  been  abolished,  after  years  of  dis- 
cussion. Letters  solicited  from  parents  show 
them  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
new  plan. 


WHY  GO  TO  CHURCH? 

We  go  to  church  to  learn  how  to  live  more 
Christian  lives.  The  Bible  is  our  food,  and 
prayer  our  drink,  but,  as  in  all  things,  we  need 
a  teacher,  in  order  that  we  may  know  how  to  use 
these  implements  advantageously.  God  teaches 
us  this  through  the  lips  of  our  minister. 

Who  of  us  does  not  seek  solace  in  prayer  at 
some  time,  if  only  when  in  great  trouble  ?  If  we 
had  never  been  to  church,  we  might  not  know 
how  to  pray.  In  fact,  we  should  not  look  to 
God  for  guidance  if  we  had  not  listened  to  the 
Scripture  reading,  from  which  springs  the 
foundation  of  our  religion. 

Then,  from  the  minister's  inspiring  sermon 
we  learn  the  practical  application  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  to  our  daily  lives.  For,  like  any 
great  book,  the  Bible  must  be  partially  digested 
for  us,  and  transposed  into  a  modern  key,  so 
that  we  are  better  able  to  understand  it.  If  a 
child  were  given  a  Bible  to  read,  he  probably 
would  find  it  very  dull.  But  after  hearing  cer- 
tain well-known  selections  several  times,  he 
becomes  familiar  with  them,  learns  to  love  them, 
and  as  he  grows  older,  will  seek  them  out  in 
time  of  need. 

Often  people  ask,  'Why  go  to  church  ?"  This 
question  has  been  answered  in  many  ways,  but 
I  belive  that  we  should  go  to  church  to  become 
closer  to  God,  and  to  find  ourselves  through 
Him.  It  is  He  who  gives  us  the  strength  to 
carry  on  in  times  of  distress,  our  lives  rest  in 
the  palm  of  His  hand,  and  through  communing 
with  Him  we  learn  how  to  work  with  Him  to- 
ward living  better  lives.  Vyrling  Razvson 


ON  GOING  TO  CHURCH 

All  my  life  I  have  gone  to  church  of  my  own 
free  will.  It  is  not  hard  to  analyze  my  motives. 
First  I  will  quite  frankly  enumerate  my  more 
hypocritical  reasons.  I  have  been  because  in  the 
small  town  from  which  I  come,  the  church  is  a 
social  institution.  Everyone  goes,  since  every- 
one else  goes.  The  pillars  of  the  church  can  be 
found  every  Sunday  snoozing  in  their  regular 
pews.  The  younger  generation  sings  in  the 
choir  with  more  enthusiasm  than  ability,  and 
naturally  I  have  lent  my  talent  to  their  efforts. 

The  smugness  which  church  attendance  gave 
me  did  wonders  for  my  ego.  I'm  afraid  I've 
always  felt  that  I  was  doing  God  a  big  favor  by 
giving  Him  an  hour  of  my  precious  time. 

Most  important  of  all,  I  felt  that  church  ful- 
filled the  need  I  felt  to  devote  at  least  one  of  the 
168  hours  in  the  week  to  something  a  little 
loftier  than  the  problem  of  next  week's  dates. 
The  discipline  of  an  hour  of  church  gave  me  a 
kind  of  spiritual  uplift.  Even  if  the  sermon  was 
unusually  boring,  there  was  something  in  it  to 
awaken  my  mental  capacities,  and  give  them  a 
stiff  workout. 

And  so  for  ten  years  I  went  willingly  to 
church — and  then  I  came  to  Lasell.  Here  com- 
pulsory church  attendance  stared  me  in  the  face. 
At  ten-thirty  Sunday  morning  a  bell,  much  like 
any  class  bell,  rang,  and  everyone  went  to  sit 
through  an  hour.  Few  girls  semed  to  consider 
the  sermon,  the  music,  or  the  church  itself.  It 
is  not  strange  that  after  one  Sunday  I  too  fell 
into  apathy ;  the  only  way  in  which  Sunday  af- 
fected me  was  to  induce  me  to  stretch  my 
church  cuts  as  far  as  they  would  go. 

But  now  all  this  is  changed.  We  are  left  to 
use  our  own  discretion  in  the  matter.  Somehow 
I  can't  feel  any  more  interest  in  church.  Maybe 
I  have  outgrown  it ;  maybe  when  I  realize  I 
don't  have  to  go,  my  religion  will  return. 

Betsy  Bassett 
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JUST  WATCH   THEM 

Funny,  isn't  it,  how  church-goers  differ  in 
their  direct  objectives? 

No  doubt  the  regular  attending  group  in  our 
congregation  are  true,  good  Christian  souls  who 
never  miss  a  Sunday  in  church  with  their 
youngsters,  gold-engraved  Bibles,  and  rather 
conservative  possessions.  They  sit  in  reverent 
meditation,  drinking  in  every  message  that  our 
minister  has  to  offer  throughout  his  sermon, 
and  place  in  the  collection  plate  a  hard-earned 
fifty  cent  piece  which  has  been  saved  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  offering.  With  tenderness  they 
let  it  slip  through  their  fingers  and  tinkle  in  the 
tray. 

Behind  them  are  the  so-called  philanthropists 
— girders  of  the  church  foundation.  With  com- 
plaisance they  lean  back  and  marvel  at  the  young 
minister's  command  of  the  English  language. 
Reaching  into  their  pockets,  they  draw  out  an 
expensive  billfold  and  lay  a  flattened,  crisp  bill 
on  top  of  the  pile  of  copper  and  silver  which  so 
far  has  constituted  the  collection.  Whether  or 
not  their  sympathies  are  with  the  Lord  is  a 
question. 

Over  by  the  stained  glass  windows  sit  the 
members  of  the  Young  Men's  class  who  glance 
casually,  if  not  intently,  upon  the  winsome  ladies 
about  them,  desiring  to  catch  an  eye  to  smile 
upon.  In  turn,  their  gestures  are  closely  in- 
spected by  the  group  of  giggling  girls  who  pass 
notes  and  whisper  in  the  very  back  row  while 
the  minister  vainly  lifts  his  eyebrows.  A  few  of 
them  hope  that  the  handsome  ushers  will  occupy 
the  seats  which  they  have  so  carefully  saved,  in 
expectation. 

Approximately  four  times  a  year  certain  in- 
dividuals who  shrivel  when  asked  to  contribute 
articles  or  to  buy  tickets  for  the  church  fairs, 
flutter  in  to  forecast  the  latest  fashions.  They 
shake  hands  with  the  minister,  inquire  into  the 
health  of  the  deacons,  but  avoid  approaching 
committee  officers  who  are  campaigning  for 
cash. 

Looking  over  the  congregation  every  Sunday, 
I  should  think  our  pastor  would  groan  with 
anxiety  for  their  safe  delivery. 

Olive  Boynton 


CHURCH  VS.  RELIGION 

To  me  church  and  religion  are  two  quite  dif- 
ferent things. 

To  my  mind,  church  is  the  place  of  devotion, 
and  with  it,  all  the  ceremony  entailed.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  people  who  are 
regular  church  attendants  are  far  from  being 
religious  in  their  workaday  worlds  ;  their  religion 
is  not  carried  into  their  secular  lives.  All  their 
"goodness"  is  apparent  at  church  alone — on 
Sundays.  Many  rich  people  spend  great  sums 
on  generous  philanthropies.  This  alone,  how- 
ever, does  not  necessarily  make  them  fine, 
reverent,  kind  people. 

Religion  is  quite  another  matter.  A  person 
can  completely  love  God  and  pay  him  due 
reverence  without  once  setting  foot  inside  a 
church.  Of  course  there  is  something  in  the 
Bible  about  the  fact  that  people  should  gather 
together  at  times  to  worship.  Nevertheless,  I 
feel  that  if  a  person  lives  a  clean,  kind,  whole- 
some, just  life,  he  has  all  in  his  favor  as  far  as 
God  is  concerned.  Certainly  all  God  wants  is 
that  we  live  His  own  kind  of  life  as  far  as 
possible. 

Naturally,  the  obvious  solution  to  the  problem 
is  that  we  try  to  blend  the  good  qualities  of  both 
church-goers  and  non-church  goers.  The  ideal 
person  is  as  much  like  Jesus  Christ  as  is  possible. 
That  ideal  is  particularly  difficult  in  this  fast- 
moving  modern  world.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
sure  that  God,  who  sees  all,  understands  and  is 
pleased  by  a  sincere  effort  on  our  part. 

Let  us  try  to  live  as  good  lives  as  we  can  and 
not  feel  like  sissies.  A  good  life  is  no  sissy 
undertaking;  it's  too  hard  a  job  for  a  tenderfoot 
to  make  a  success  of ;  the  world  in  general  is  too 
hostile  to  the  good  person. 

With  chins  up  we  can  go  to  church  as  often 
as  possible,  and  always  love  our  God  and  prove 
it  by  being  living  examples  of  His  love. 

Rosetta  Case 


THE  ATHEIST 

"Tlie  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is 
no  God."  Such  a  man  has  no  permanent  hope 
for  happiness.  In  the  springtime  of  youth,  he 
may  find  a  semblance  of  contentment  in  the 
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pursuit  of  pleasure,  but  soon  this  palls  on  his 
jaded  appetite,  and  in  its  place  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  comes  over  him  like  a  dark  cloud. 

It  is  said  that  man  is  incurably  a  religious 
animal,  and  religion  being  a  binding  back  of 
one's  self  to  God,  the  man  who  finds  no  place 
in  his  life  for  God  or  religion  is  out  of  step 
with  the  rest  of  his  kind,  yes,  even  with  nature, 
for  nature  responds  to  God's  call  and  fulfills  its 
mission  and  destiny. 

The  atheist,  in  his  Godless  life,  has  nothing 
to  rest  on,  nothing  to  give  out.  His  life  is  like 
a  barren  waste  of  land,  where  nothing  grows 
that  would  bring  comfort  to  himself  or  man- 
kind. He  wonders  why  he  finds  so  little  happi- 
ness, so  little  joy,  comfort  and  love,  when  he 
is  in  a  group  of  people  who  believe  in  God, 
for  around  him  he  has  built  a  wall  so  thick 
that  even  the  thoughts  of  this  group  of  people 
cannot  penetrate  it. 

Some  self-styled  atheists  are  not  really  so 
in  fact,  for  they  admit  an  enjoyment  in  the 
contemplation  and  communion  with  nature, 
and  through  nature  one  ultimately  finds  God, 
for  it  is  His  handiwork. 

Why  live  on  a  barren  waste  of  land  when 
one  can  live  on  the  hilltops  of  plenty? 

Evelyne  Toidc,  '37 


fearful  sight  of  death,  fear,  love,  or  suffering 
may  be  blotted  from  their  memories.  Then, 
when  the  memory  is  less  vivid,  they  rush  to 
dances,  fetes,  and  fancy  bazaars,  that  they  may 
forget.  They  rush  to  movies  to  have  it  reiterated 
to  them  that  everything  always  comes  out  all 
right  in  the  end.  Finally,  by  dint  of  active 
forgetting,  there  is  nothing  left  of  that  awful 
glimpse  of  Life  but  a  vague  uneasiness  some- 
where in  their  shallow  little  souls. 

These  surface  skimmers  are  the  superficial 
cynics,  the  perpetual  adolescents,  the  hypocrites, 
liars  and  cheats  of  our  everyday  lives.  They 
are  the  Pollyannas,  and  the  rationalizers.  They 
are  all  around  us,  and  we  ourselves,  at  some 
time,  have  been  surface  skimmers.  But,  pray 
God,  not  for  always,  for  the  frosting  grows  stale, 
the  whipped  cream  sour,  and  the  garnishings 
frowsy.  Barbara  Fowler,  '37 


SURFACE  SKIMMERS 

These  are  the  ones,  these  surface  skimmers, 
who  eat  only  Life's  frosting,  leaving  the  sub- 
stantial cake  of  reality  nibbled,  yet  untouched. 
They  are  the  people  who  refuse  all  save  the 
whipped  cream  and  garnishings ;  they  shrink 
from  the  spinach-grit  of  everyday  living.  Sur- 
face skimmers  are  people  who  wander  through 
life  restless  and  unsatisfied. 

They  are  interesting  people.  There  is  little 
question  about  that.  They  are  witty  and  gay. 
On  their  lips  there  is  always  a  smile,  but  it  is 
a  smile  of  perpetual  emptiness,  if  you  look  care- 
fully. There  is  no  love,  or  joy,  or  kindness  be- 
hind it.  That  their  smile  may  gain  the 
spontaneity  that  comes  from  true  happiness,  they 
follow  many  stars,  but  if,  perchance,  they  should 
meet  reality  in  this  search,  they  run  to  hide 
their  heads  amidst  pillows  of  down,  that  the 


MARKS  OF  AN  EDUCATED  WOMAN 

The  marks  of  an  educated  woman  are  subtle, 
but  unmistakable.  Subtle,  because  inward  cul- 
ture makes  for  outward  appearance,  not  ob- 
vious, but  ever-present.  Inwardly,  she  has 
enough  knowledge  of  the  best  in  life  and  in 
art  to  have  an  appetite  for  the  fine,  and  bound- 
less intellectual  curiosity,  that  prerequisite  for 
all  culture.  Moreover,  she  has  acquired  a 
philosophy  of  life  through  mingling  with  the 
"greats"  of  all  time  in  the  arts.  From  that 
source  she  has  also  achieved  breadth,  both  moral 
and  mental ;  her  ability  to  discover  worth  and 
good  is  great.  And  she  has  the  serenity  and 
peace  of  mind  that  only  wisdom  can  bring.  Her 
outer  aspects  number  among  them  grace,  poise 
and  assurance;  a  modulated  voice  and  good 
taste  in  all  that  she  is,  does,  wears,  and  says. 
These  outward  manifestations  of  education  de- 
tract from  attention  rather  than  claim  it ;  such 
is  the  aspect  of  good  breeding  and  education. 
Therefore,  from  her  inward  acquirements,  the 
educated  woman  is  to  herself  a  more  interest- 
ing, livable  person,  and  to  the  world  at  large, 
a  lady,  an  interesting  companion,  and  the 
quintessence  of  desirability  in  womanhood  in 
mental  and  spiritual  spheres. 

Countessa  Wood,  '37 
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STORIES 


STRANGE 

Trumpets  blared  and  drums  rattled.  Gentle- 
men in  frock  coats  and  white  collars  rubbed  their 
soft,  pink  hands  together.  Sad-eyed  women 
stood  silently  still.  Young  wives  wiped  their 
reddened  eyes  with  small  handkerchiefs.  Chil- 
dren became  quiet,  while  everyone  stood 
motionless  to  view  the  unveiling  of  a  great 
sculptor's  monument  to  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
The  white  cloth  was  slowly  drawn  away.  There 
in  the  light  sunlight,  amid  bated  breaths,  blazed 
a  granite  statue  raised  to  the  glory  of  a  life. 
An  old  woman  and  a  young  woman  turned 
sadly,  broken  with  grief  and  sorrow.  Arm 
entwined  in  arm  they  slowly  walked  up  the 
lovely  street  shaded  with  elms  and  oaks.  Over- 
head a  swarm  of  birds  flew  banded  together, 
their  wings  making  a  soft  swish  in  the  warm 
afternoon  air. 

The  warm  spring  breeze  blew  the  glass  cur- 
tains apart,  whiffing  in  the  sweet  scent  of  a 
nearby  bowl  of  purple  pennyroyal  across  the 
room  to  the  woman  in  bed.  She  opened  her 
tried  eyes,  and  with  mustered  courage  inhaled 
a  deep  breath  of  the  exquisite  odor,  and  smiled 
dreamily.  To  the  doctor  standing  over  her  bed 
she  murmured,  "I'm  so  glad  he  was  born  at 
pennyroyal  time  .  .  .  ,"  then  closed  her  eyes  and 
slept. 

*         *  * 

White  parasols  and  dresses  twirled  in  the 
June  air.  Smiling  voices  whispering  and 
chattering  became  still,  as  from  out  the  hand- 
some red  brick  building,  walking  with  even  tread, 
came  tall,  grave-eyed  graduates  in  their  black 
caps  and  gowns.  One  woman  stepped  closer  to 
the  walk,  as  if  searching  for  someone ;  then  a 
pleased,  proud  smile  crossed  her  face  as  a  young 
man  passed,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  white 
diploma.  He  saw  her  immediately,  flushed, 
nodded,  and  passed  on.     She  shifted  her  eyes 


down  to  the  walk  to  offer  up  a  prayer,  and 
noticed  close  by  her  foot  a  sprig  of  purple 
flowers.  "Must  have  fallen  from  out  his 
pocket,"  she  mused.  "He's  always  loved  that 
.  .  .  funny." 

*  *         * 

"I  now  pronounce  you  man  and  wife."  The 
young  man  took  his  beautiful  bride  into  his  arms 
while  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  garden  formed 
for  them  a  charming  background.  He  lifted  his 
face  to  scent  the  air ;  then,  releasing  his  hold, 
crossed  over  to  a  small  plot  of  purple  flowers. 
After  picking  a  few  delicate  sprays,  he  offered 
them  to  his  lovely  bride  saying,  "For  you." 

*  *         * 

Guns  rumbled  in  the  distance.  Horrible  red 
lights  flashed  across  a  heavily  blanketed  sky. 
Wires  were  strung  like  prickly  spider  webs. 
Noise  !  Horror  !  Death  !  The  gray  bodies 
slowly  crept  over  the  top  of  the  trenches,  their 
guns  piercing  the  gloom  with  pointed  shadows. 
"Run  for  it,"  the  captain  shouted.  They  jumped 
to  their  feet,  their  bodies  crouching  at  the  waist. 
A  shrieking  noise  broke  the  moment  of  silence. 
Red  flamed.  Bodies  fell  like  a  harvest  before  a 
reaper.  He  felt  all  warm  and  wet.  He  lifted  his 
mangled  arm  haltingly  into  an  inside  pocket. 
Having  searched  with  great  difficulty  for  some- 
thing, he  found  it,  groaned,  and  brought  it  pain- 
fully to  his  nose.     His  hand  fell,  clutching  a 

dried  up  purple  twig. 

*  *  * 

They  hovered  near  the  blazing  statue  as  if 
fascinated ;  paused,  and  started  on  to  a  new 
destination.  One  little  gray  bird  remained  be- 
hind, flying  around  and  around.  From  out  his 
mouth  strayed  into  the  air  toward  the  shoulder 
of  the  figure,  a  violet-hued  spray  of  flowers. 
The  bird  twittered,  and  flew  on.  Not  turning 
their  eyes,  both  women  walked  quietly  up  the 
street.     The  figure  of  victory  remained  mute. 

Helen  Eldora  Kirton 
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LIFE   IS   LIKE   THAT 

Tommie  Bracket's  spirits  were  evidently  alive 
and  full  of  spice.  Sitting  behind  the  wheel  of 
his  new  blue  and  chromium  roadster,  which  was 
purring  along  the  parkway,  he  glanced  in  the 
mirror,  smiled  complacently  and  entertained 
himself  with  his  thoughts,  which  were  of  Peg. 
Would  she  accept  a  date  that  afternoon  ?  Surely 
the  sight  of  the  Packard,  a  birthday  gift  from 
his  father,  would  influence  her!  But  then,  Peg 
was  popular,  beautiful,  and  had  many  admirers. 
He  was  prepared,  however,  to  take  his  chance. 

Finally  he  rolled  up  to  the  end  of  the  long 
residential  boulevard,  jammed  on  the  brakes, 
and  spun  into  a  long,  white  cement  driveway. 
At  the  end  was  a  spacious  lawn  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  large  white  stucco  house,  roofed 
with  tile.  The  final  throb  of  the  motor  startled 
a  lazy  black  cat  that  had  been  lying  with  wistful 
eyes  on  the  cement  birdbath,  but  that  now  took 
to  all  fours  and  slunk  across  the  walk  to  the  door. 

The  banging  of  the  knocker  roused  someone 
from  within.  Slowly  the  door  opened,  and  a 
round  black  face  tied  up  with  a  red  bandanna 
peered  through  big  eyes  at  the  caller. 

"Oh,  hello,  Mister  Tom.  Peg  isn't  home. 
She's  probably  on  the  house  party,  or  somethin' 
some  people  are  givin'  up  in  the  country.  Say, 
that's  a  pretty  automobile  you've  got  there. 
New,  isn't  it?" 

"Yeah  ! — Tell  her  I  called  and  ask — no,  don't 
bother,  Rachel.  I'll  give  her  a  ring  when  she 
comes  back.  You  won't  forget  to  tell  her,  will 
you?"  With  firmly  set  jaws,  yet  a  face  clouded 
with  disappointment,  he  jerked  open  the  car 
door  and  wasted  no  time  speeding  in  reverse  to 
the  street.  Rachel,  standing  on  the  doormat, 
shook  her  head  and  muttered,  "These  young 
folks,  tsk,  tsk!" 

"Of  all  the  darned  luck !"  thought  Tom  as  he 
drove  toward  home.  "Sometimes  I  could  swear 
that  she  avoids  me  on  purpose.  Huh,  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  gone  on  that  party  myself. 
The  gang  knows  that  college  doesn't  have  Satur- 
day classes.  Here  I  am,  jilted  for  sure!"  con- 
tinued Tommie,  making  mountains  out  of  mole 
hills. 

Unaware  that  he  was  approaching  home,  Tom 


was  startled  to  hear  his  mother's  voice  as  she 
called  to  him. 

"Tom  !  Where  are  ...  "  The  car  had  already 
passed  the  house.  He  stopped  abruptly  and 
turned  around,  parking  the  runabout  in  front 
of  his  hedge.  Mrs.  Bracket,  smartly  dressed 
for  afternoon,  ran  out  to  him,  still  gasping  with 
terror  at  his  high  rate  of  speed. 

"Young  man,  I  don't  know  what  Dad  would 
say,  but  I'll  tell  you  this:  that  car  wasn't  given 
to  you  to  enter  the  races  with  !  What  possessed 
you  to  fly  by  so  fast  when  you  know  I  want  to 
get  to  the  bridge  meeting  at  Chandlers'?  It's 
nearly  three  now.    I  guess  I'll  drive  over." 

"O.K.,  Mom,  here  she  is  fit  as  a  fiddle,  and  no 
worse  for  wear.    When  will  you  be  back  ?" 

"Oh,  about  5  :30.  Are  you  planning  to  see 
Peg  tonight?  She's  such  a  lovely  girl.  Well, 
I  must  be  going.    Goodbye,  dear." 

Tommie's  face  fell.  "Am  I  going  to  see 
Peg  !"  he  said  sarcastically  to  himself.  "Not  on 
my  life !  I  guess  I  won't  let  a  woman  make  a 
fool  of  me !"  He  slumped  into  the  house, 
dragged  a  newspaper  out  from  under  the  read- 
ing table,  switched  on  the  radio,  and  sprawled 
out  on  an  easy  chair. 

"...  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience. 
You  have  just  heard  one  of  the  talks  that  are 
given  each  Saturday  at  this  time  by  Professor 
Hodge  of  Yale  University,  who  is  endeavoring 
to  deliver  to  you  the  various  problems  and 
standards  of  American  Youth.    Thank  you." 

"That's  it !"  ejaculated  Tom,  letting  fall  to 
the  floor  the  unread  newspaper.  "Hodge's 
daughter.  She's  a  good-looker;  and  won't  the 
gang  envy  me  when  we  show  up  at  the  Cascades, 
dancing  together !  Say,  where  have  I  been  all 
this  time?"  With  the  smile  of  satisfaction 
gleaming  over  his  face,  he  strode  to  the  telephone 
and  called  West  Haven  3630.  His  fingers 
nervously  tapped  the  table. 

"Hello ;  this  is  Tom  Bracket.    Is  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  Tom ;  Peg  is  here.  She  just  this 
minute  came  in  with  Joyce.  Wait — I'll  call  her. 
Peg !"  Tom  stood  utterly  bewildered  and 
speechless.  "Peg — there?"  he  questioned  him- 
self in  amazement. 

"Hi,  Tommie.    How  are  you  ?    I  bet  Rachel 
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told  you  I  was  here.     It's  so  nice  to  hear  your 

voice !" 

"Yes,  I  mean,  I  don't  know.    Say,  what's  the 

matter  with  me  ?    I'm  stuttering.    It  is  lucky  for 

me  I  got  hold  of  you  so  easily.    By  the  way,  are 

you  going  to  be  busy  tonight?" 

"Only  with  you,  I  hope,  Tommie." 
"That's  great,  Peg.    How  about  a  hop  at  the 

Cascades?    And  what  say  we  politely  skip  the 


gang?    After  all,  I  haven't  seen  you  for  ages." 
"Not  since  last  week!     You'll  be  around  at 

eight,   as   usual,   won't   you?     That's   perfect. 

So-long !" 

So  joyous  was  Tommie  that  he  completely 

forgot  all  the  agitation  which  had  spoiled  his 

afternoon.    "Phew !    What  a  life  !"  he  thought. 

Much  ado  about  nothing ! 

Olive  Boynton 
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ONE  NEVER  CAN  TELL 

Jim  Brent  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  quad- 
rangle surrounded  by  a  horde  of  worshipers  of 
the  female  sex,  hands  thrust  carelessly  into  his 
pockets,  and  his  face  effulgent  with  his  person- 
ality smile,  all  behind  a  huge  red  "W"  which 
seemed  to  say  with  unequaled  audacity,  "I  am 
Winfield's  football  captain,  the  answer  to  every 
maiden's  prayer."  With  a  sudden  war  whoop 
he  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd  toward  a 
super  bit  of  femininity  clicking  hurriedly  down 
the  path  utterly  preoccupied.  With  "Hiya, 
Babe,"  he  brought  his  arm  through  hers,  quickly 
to  have  it  forced  elsewhere,  by  an  indignant 
motion  of  one  black  gloved  hand,  and  "Wrong 
number,"  in  a  haughty  voice,  which  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  probably  could  sound 
charmingly  musical. 

"Aw,  listen,  you  can't  do  that  to  me,"  argued 
Brent. 

"And  why  not?"  replied  the  girl  as  she  stalked 
toward  a  woman's  dormitory. 

"Doncha  know  who  I  am?  Any  girl  on  this 
campus  would  give  her  last  thin  dime  to  be  in 
your  shoes  right  now." 

"I  don't  care  who  you  are,  and  I'm  not  any 
girl,"  she  panted.  By  this  time  they  had  reached 
the  door,  where  at  its  firm  slam  he  must  give 
up  the  chase,  for  entrance  here  was  not  accorded 
even  to  the  one  and  only  football  captain.  He 
descended  amid  the  jeers  of  his  colleagues  with 
the  determination  to  win.  The  "Nice  going,  old 
man,"  and  "Nipped  in  the  bud,"  not  only  ruffled 
his  ego,  but  spurred  him  onward. 

A  week  intervened,  during  which  our  hand- 
some hero  took  long  walks  up  and  down  before 
a  certain  dormitory.  But  all  in  vain.  Then 
while  he  sat  in  deep  perplexity  over  a  problem 
in  his  first  physics  class,  too  great  for  the  master 
mind,  a  feminine  voice  supplied  the  correct 
answer  in  rich  vibrant  tones.  "Why  were 
women  smart  anyway?"  he  puzzled.  They 
shouldn't  be.  It  made  a  fellow  feel  so  foolish. 
But,  wait,  had  he  not  heard  that  voice  some- 
where before  ?  There  was  that  ashen  hair,  those 
sparkling  blue  eyes !    It  was  She. 

He  watched  for  her  at  all  the  games,  and  on 
the  campus,  with  no  avail.    Not  until  the  annual 


Winfield  Fall  Hop  did  he  see  her  outside  of 
the  classroom.  There,  gorgeous  in  girlish  finery 
indescribable  to  the  masculine  mind,  he  beheld 
her,  exuberant,  with  a  gentleman,  who,  in  his 
mind,  was  nature's  greatest  mistake.  He  re- 
flected that  Henie  was  a  good  dancer,  which  was 
probably  how  he  had  hooked  her.  It  certainly 
was  not  his  charm. 

None  of  our  football  hero's  dancing  partners 
could  engross  his  attention.  While  Dolly,  with 
half-closed  eyes,  clung  to  him,  as  Betty  flew 
around  the  floor  with  him,  and  while  Peg  and 
he  Suzi-Qed  right  down  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
he  watched  her  rhythmical  motions  with  this 
boy  or  that,  determined  to  show  her  what  he 
could  do.  She,  however,  seemed  aware  only  of 
the  man  with  whom  she  was  dancing  at  the 
moment. 

At  last  one  of  those  dances  devised  to  separate 
the  wallflower  from  her  sheltered  nook,  was 
called.  Each  lady  drew  a  number  corresponding 
to  that  of  a  man  with  whom  she  would  share  this 
elimination  dance.  Jim  hated  these.  He  felt 
his  ego  mounting  higher  in  contempt  for  the 
pansy  he  would  probably  draw.  After  Polly, 
Pete,  Jo,  and  all  the  others  had  reverently  asked 
his  number,  and  the  dance  floor  was  again 
crowded,  a  voice  behind  him  set  his  strong  heart 
to  peculiar  vibrations,  saying,  "Well,  mister,  it 
looks  like  we'd  have  to  chance  it." 

So  absorbed  were  they  in  the  intricacies  of 
their  step  and  in  trying  to  conceal  their  em- 
barrasment,  that  they  did  not  realize  that  they 
were  the  last  ones  on  the  floor  until  the  custo- 
mary strains  of  Lohengrin  boomed  forth,  bring- 
ing the  usual  blushes  as  they  went  up  to  collect 
their  reward.  Henie  glided  up  to  congratulate 
her  upon  running  away  with  the  football  cap- 
tain, when  Jim  said,  "Henie,  you  might  intro- 
duce me." 

"With  pleasure.  Mr.  Brent,  my  Cousin,  Miss 
Lowell,"  and  swept  her  off  in  an  elegant  manner, 
leaving  a  flabbergasted  Jim. 

"Well,"  he  reflected,  "any  relation  to  a  lily- 
pad  like  Henie  is  not  worth  having,  anyway," 
and  added  a  bit  wistfully,  "even  if  she  is  a  good- 
looker." 

Vyrling  Raw  son 
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NO  TEARS  FOR  JENNY 

It  was  queer  how  Jenny  dreaded  Christmas  at 
the  Greenes'.  She  hadn't  minded  it  a  bit  at  the 
orphanage.  Perhaps  it  was  because  nobody 
there  had  had  a  family  to  exchange  presents 
with,  and  relatives  to  gather  around  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  Till  last  year  Jenny  hadn't  had  a 
family  Christmas  since  the  time  she  was 
abandoned,  one  blustery  March  morning,  a  frail, 
pasty-faced  waif,  on  the  cold  stone  doorstep  by 
the  forbidding  portal  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
Orphanage. 

She  had  grown  up  in  the  stale  air  of  the  un- 
attractive city  orphanage,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbolic  disinfectant,  fried  potatoes,  and  poverty, 
among  other  unloved  strays  from  the  city's 
slums.  When  Jenny  was  ten,  Hannah  Greene, 
the  energetic  president  of  the  Women's  Civic 
Club,  had  descended  aggressively  upon  the  in- 
stitution, and  had  sailed  out  grasping  the  be- 
wildered Jenny  by  one  scrawny  little  hand,  to 
deposit  her,  dazed  and  unresisting,  into  the 
bosom  of  the  already  numerous  Greene  family. 
Hannah  had  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  set  an 
example  of  social  service  for  less  welfare- 
minded  citizens.  The  orphanage,  meanwhile, 
was  congratulating  itself  on  having  been  relieved 
of  a  child  who  had  what  the  institution's  doctor 
pronounced  lugubriously  to  be  "tubercular 
tendencies." 

The  advent  of  Jenny  caused  few  ripples  on 
the  placid  surface  of  life  at  the  Greenes'.  Mr. 
Greene,  a  remote,  quiet  man,  absent-mindedly 
patted  her  head,  and  called  her  "my  dear  child" 
when  he  infrequently  noticed  her  presence  at 
meal-time.  Mrs.  Greene  was  rarely  at  home, 
being  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  welfare 
leagues  and  better-government  associations. 
When  the  fact  of  Jenny  intruded  upon  her  con- 
sciousness, she  tucked  the  child  into  bed,  gave 
her  errands  to  do  at  the  store,  or  fed  her  tonic 
to  build  her  up.  At  Christmas-time,  it  had  been 
she  who  had  cautioned  the  family  to  give  only 
serviceable  things  to  Jenny — no  toys  for  an 
orphan. 

The  Greene  offspring  regarded  Jenny  much 
as  goldfish  might  a  frog  thrust  sudenly  in  their 


midst — among  them,  but  not  of  them.  They 
agreed,  with  the  brutal  callousness  of  children, 
that  her  ever-present,  hacking  cough  and  her  dis- 
mal, puppy-like  sniffles  did  not  add  to  her  attrac- 
tiveness as  a  playmate.  They  included  her  half- 
heartedly in  after-school  games,  but  Jenny  was 
always  the  outsider,  her  wise  brown  eyes  sad 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  would  always  be 
an  outcast,  dependent  on  crusts  of  kindness 
thrown  to  her  by  others  more  fortunate. 

Jenny  went  dutifully  to  grammar  school  with 
Joan  Greene,  two  years  her  senior,  who  fre- 
quently deserted  her  to  walk  with  her  own  group 
of  friends.  Jenny  was  shabbily  clad  in  clothing 
that  Joan  had  outgrown.  This  seemed  no  more 
than  just  to  her,  for  she  had  been  taught  at  the 
orphanage,  that  orphans,  and  other  waifs  like 
her,  unwanted  by  their  parents  were  indeed 
fortunate  to  wear  else  but  rags.  Jenny  ate  her 
meals  silently  with  downcast  eyes,  and  disap- 
peared afterwards ;  where, — no  one  bothered  to 
find  out. 

And  so  Jenny's  first  year  of  family  life  passed, 
in  isolation  more  complete  than  that  at  the 
cheerless  Good  Samaritan  Home.  Sarah,  the 
Greenes'  over-worked  and  elderly  maid-of-all- 
work,  was  her  only  confidante.  Jenny  would 
creep  down  the  back  stairs  to  Sarah's  little 
cubbyhole  off  the  kitchen  when  her  cough  was 
bad ;  and  Sarah,  clucking  solicitously  like  a 
mother  hen,  would  dose  her  with  herb  tea. 

It  was  Sarah  who  helped  Jenny  to  embroider 
painstakingly  neat  initials  on  the  cheap  hand- 
kerchiefs she  had  bought  with  hoarded  dimes 
and  nickels,  given  her  in  times  of  conscience  by 
Mr.  Greene.  These  were  to  be  her  Christmas 
gifts  to  the  family. 

"Sarah,"  said  Jenny,  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, "did  you  ever  get  toys  for  Christmas  when 
you  were  a  little  girl  ?" 

"Bless  me,  child,  I  can't  remember  that  far 
back.  But  what  a  funny  question  to  ask !  You 
have  Joan's  toys  to  play  with,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes,  but  I  mean  bright,  shiny  ones.  Tea 
sets  not  all  chipped,  and  dolls  with  real  curly 
hair,  like  Joan's  Shirley  Temple  doll.  When  I 
was  at  the  orphanage,  I  wanted  skates.     There 
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used  to  be  a  skating  rink  near  there,  and  we 
could  go  out  and  watch  the  people  skating. 

"But  Miss  Caffrey  at  the  Home  said  I  should 
always  be  grateful  for  even  old,  used  things. 
Now  I  hate  to  be  outdoors  in  the  cold ;  so  I 
don't  want  skates.  But  I  do  wish  I  could  have 
a  little  clock.  Joan  has  such  a  pretty  one  in  her 
room." 

"Now  don't  you  bother  your  head  about  what 
Miss  Caffrey  said.  A  fine  way  to  talk  to  a  child 
even  if  she  is  an  orphan !  And  I  wouldn't  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  Santa  Claus  brought  you  a — a 
real  clock,  tomorrow,  with  a  little  dancer  who 
comes  out  when  it  strikes !" 

Jenny's  eyes  widened.  Then  she  said  dully, 
"It's  silly  to  talk  about  Santa  Claus.  He 
wouldn't  give  me  Joan's  last  year's  coat  for 
Christmas — or  her  old  doll,  patched  up,  or  a 
toothbrush,  or  tonic,  like  Mrs.  Greene  gave  me 
last  year !"  She  never  referred  to  Mrs.  Greene 
as  "Mother." 

"And  Christmas — why,  you  want  something 
— something  different,  not  just  plain  useful 
things — "  Her  voice  trailed  off  as  if  she  were 
conscious  of  disloyalty  to  the  doctrines  of  Miss 
Caffrey,  at  the  Home. 

Sarah  thought,  "It  'ud  be  less  queer  if  the 
child  'ud  only  cry,  'stead  o'  lookin'  at  you  with 
those  great  eyes,  and  just  coughin'  and  snufflin'. 
The  child's  not  long  for  this  world,  if  you  ask 
me.  I  said  as  much  to  Mrs.  Greene  t'other  day, 
and  much  thanks  I  got.  I'll  be  gettin'  that  toy 
clock  for  the  poor  lamb's  Christmas  gift  if  it 
takes  me  last  cent.    Toothbrushes  and  tonic  !" 

Jenny  didn't  rush  down  to  the  Christmas  tree 
in  the  morning  as  the  other  children  did. 
Presents  held  no  charm  for  her.  When  she  did 
go  down,  quietly,  almost  reluctantly,  the  children 
rushed  at  her,  screaming,  "Jenny,  Jenny,  open 
it  quick !  It's  awful  heavy.  It  makes  a  funny 
noise  !    Quick,  Jenny  !" 

They  led  her  to  where  an  oblong  white  pack- 
age lay  on  the  table  under  the  Christmas  tree. 
She  stripped  off  the  string  and  paper  with  shak- 
ing fingers,  eager  in  spite  of  herself,  and  lifted 
the  cover  of  the  gay  wooden  box. 

Inside  lay  a  square  little  brown  Swiss  clock, 


ticking  merrily,  busily,  its  round  face  decorated 
with  gay,  painted  garlands.  Jenny's  face  was 
a  study  as  she  lifted  it  out  and  held  it  reverently 
in  her  hands.  Just  then  it  whirred,  then  began 
to  chime  the  hour  sweetly.  At  each  stroke,  a 
tiny  shepherdess  flew  out  of  a  small  door  in  the 
clock-face  and  curtsied  pertly.  The  children 
gathered  about,  open-mouthed. 

The  precocious  Tommy  started  to  say,  in  a 
perplexed  voice,  "But  Jenny  hasn't  any  family 
to  give  her  .  .  ."  Here,  Johnny's  hand  caught 
his  face  in  a  vice-like  grip,  and  Johnny  muttered 
fiercely,  "Shut  up,  you  rat !"  A  scuffle  followed, 
with  Mr.  Green  scolding  his  sons,  and  Mrs. 
Greene  fluttering  ineffectually,  "I'm  sure  they 
didn't  mean  any  harm,  John,  dear,  and  on 
Christmas  Day — !" 

She  was  inwardly  seething,  for  she  had  over- 
heard the  conversation  between  Jenny  and  Sarah 
the  day  before.  "The  nerve  of  Sarah's  giving 
her  a  present  like  that !"  she  thought.  "Jenny 
can't  ever  appreciate  such  a  thing.  It's  much  too 
good  for  an  orphan  dependent  on  charity"  (this 
smugly),  "and  if  Sarah  is  getting  such  wages 
that  she  can  squander  money  on  fripperies  for 
orphans,  she  can  take  a  wage  cut." 

The  day  wore  on.  Relatives  came  to  spend 
the  afternoon,  and  Jenny  disappeared  upstairs, 
still  carrying  the  little  clock,  which  she  had 
hardly  put  down  all  day.  After  supper,  the 
family  sang  carols,  and  then  toasted  marsh- 
mallows  before  the  open  fire.  No  one  gave 
Jenny  more  than  a  casual  thought,  until  Sarah, 
resting  after  what  was  the  most  tiring  day  in  the 
year  for  her,  heard  Jenny  coughing,  and  tiptoed 
up  the  back  stairs  to  the  little  sewing  room 
where  Jenny  slept. 

Why,  the  child  had  gone  to  bed  and  left  the 
light  on !  She  must  have  gotten  over  her  cough- 
ing spell.  She  didn't  stir  when  Sarah  called 
her  name,  first  softly,  and  then  a  little  louder. 
The  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  chatter  of 
the  little  Swiss  clock,  which  stood  on  the  table 
close  to  Jenny's  cot.  Sounds  of  children's 
laughter  and  song  drifted  up  from  downstairs. 
Then  Sarah  saw  the  bright  crimson  splotch  on 
Jenny's  pillow,  and  realized  why  she  had  not 
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answered  when  her  name  was  spoken.  Sarah 
did  not  scream  or  cry  out;  subconsciously,  she 
had  known  that  some  day,  someone  would  find 
Jenny  like  that.  She  was  glad  that  it  had  not 
been  one  of  the  children. 

The  little  clock  whirred,  then  began  to  chime 
loudly ;  and  the  little  pink  and  white  shepherdess 
curtsied  gracefully  eight  times.  The  noise  of 
the  clock  made  the  sounds  of  merriment  down- 
stairs seem  far  away,  and  even  drowned  out  the 
song  of  the  carolers  outside  in  the  night. 

Elizabeth  Leland 


"THERE  AIN'T  NO  JUSTICE!" 

Our  cottage  is  the  last  one  out  at  the  end  of  a 
point  in  Casco  Bay.  We  are  the  only  ones  who 
have  a  clear  sweeping  view  of  the  ocean  in  three 
directions.  So  naturally  we  see  a  lot — and  in 
this  case  heard  a  lot  more  than  anyone  else  can. 

"Who — oo o  o — oo — oo — ' ' 

"O.K.,  Mom,  we'll  be  right  up,"  exclaimed 
the  voices  of  several  unseen  youngsters. 

Shortly  a  group  of  four  tanned  and  disheveled 
children  scrambled  up  the  banking  and  piled 
into  the  cottage,  there  to  devour  with  relish — at 
least  with  as  much  relish  as  one  can  when  one's 
mother  is  watching  critically — their  hearty 
luncheon. 

"What  have  you  all  been  doing  this  morning? 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  noise." 

"Oh,  we've  been  playing  shipwreck.  You 
prob'bly  heard  all  the  people  drowning." 

"Ess,"  said  the  youngest,  "and  Lizabeth  pre- 
tended that  a  nice  man  saved  her,  but  they  let 
me  be  drowned !" 

"Aw,  g'wan,  Jean,  do  ya'  hafta'  tell  all  ya' 
know?    If  you  can't — " 

"Hush,  Doug — did  you  hear  someone  call- 
ing?" 

"Nope,  Mom,  I  didn't." 

"Well,  I  did !  And  I  think  it's  someone  in  a 
real  shipwreck !" 

"Can  I  go  see,  mother?" 

"No,  May ;  probably  the  other  children  have 


finished  lunch  and  are  back  playing  on  the  rocks 
again.    Don't  be  so  excitable,  dear." 

"A  hole  in " 

"Listen,  mother,  listen!" 

"A  hole  in  my  boat !    A  hole  in  m A  hole 

a " 

There  was  no  restraining  the  children  now. 
Nor  did  the  mother  try.  They  rushed  out  to 
the  back  porch  which  overlooked  the  bay.  There, 
about  half  a  mile  out,  was  a  lobster  man 
frantically  bailing  his  large  dory. 

Lizbeth  and  Doug  flew  out  of  the  house  and 
across  the  point.  . .  .  "Where  are  you  young  'uns 
going  in  such  a  hurry?" 

"We're  going  to  rescue  a  drowned  man,  Mr. 
Hayley,"  they  shrieked  and  skidded  over  the 
banking.  Each  child  grabbed  an  oar,  and  the 
rowboat  headed  out  to  circle  the  point  and  save 
the  man.  Neither  child  was  a  novice  at  the  art 
of  rowing,  and  with  the  added  incentive  of 
heroism,  they  leaned  to  the  oars,  making  excel- 
lent time. 

The  boat  rounded  the  point.  .  .  .  "There  he  is 
— he's  still  there,  Doug !" 

"Where'd  ya'  'spect  him  ta'  be  ?" 

For  several  minutes  their  strenuous  exercise 
required  all  their  attention.  Then — "Oh — oo, 
Doug — look!  There's  Mr.  Hayley  with  his 
motor  boat.    He'll  get  there  first !" 

"Uh — he's  got  a  darn  nerve !  Who  saw  that 
guy  first,  anyway  ?  Old  Hayley  would  have  let 
him  drown ;  if  it  hadn't  been  for  us,  he'd  'uve— 
shucks,  look  at  that.    He's  got  'im  !" 

Lizbeth  dropped  her  oar  in  disgust.  "Just 
like  a — a — adult.  He  can't  even  row  a  boat,  I 
bet  ya !" 

The  children  rowed  listlessly  to  shore  where 
the  rescued,  rescuer,  and  a  group  of  others  stood. 

"Mighty  thankful  to  ya',  friend,"  the  lobster 
man  was  saying.  "Reckon  I  couldn't  have  kept 
up  much  longer — take  this." 

"Doug — look  what  he's  got.  A  lobster  as  big 
as  a — a — whale !  and  three  little  ones." 

Doug's  face  expressed  his  emotion  to  perfec- 
tion. He  fairly  drooled  as  he  muttered  lugubri- 
ously, "There  just  ain't  no  justice,  Lizbeth." 

Nancy  Carruthers 
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STATIC 

Jim  was  losing  hand  after  hand.  Finally 
about  midnight,  he  made  a  great  show  of  pulling 
out  his  watch  and  being  astonished  at  the  time. 
"Listen  boys,  I've  got  to  go.  Eve  will  be 
worried ;  I  told  her  I'd  be  home  early  tonight." 

There  were  the  usual  loud  protests  and  mascu- 
line laughter  about  wives.  As  he  knew  he'd 
have  to,  Jim  agreed  to  play  just  one  more  hand. 
"Hurry  it  up,"  he  begged,  "Eve  will  be  tearing. 
You  know  how  women  are." 

If  they  did  know,  they  apparently  didn't  care, 
for  it  was  twenty  past  two  before  Jim  managed 
to  get  away,  silently  cursing  his  bad  luck.  He 
noticed  a  group  of  boys  standing  around  his  car  ; 
but  seeing  him  coming,  they  quickly  dispersed. 
Too  preoccupied  to  wonder  about  them,  he 
violently  shifted  gears  and  started  home. 

It  was  pretty  lonely  driving  along  by  himself. 
He  idly  twisted  the  dial  of  the  radio,  hoping  to 
get  some  good  music.  There  was  nothing  on 
but  an  all-night  revue  and  police  calls.  Sud- 
denly his  attention  was  caught  by  a  voice  say- 
ing, "Be  on  the  lookout  for  a  man  aged  about 
thirty,  height  5  ft.  11  in.,  weight  160,  blue  eyes, 
blond  hair,  has  a  brown  hat,  brown  overcoat. 
Driving  a  maroon  Chevrolet  with  white  walled 
tires,  1937  model."  There  was  a  burst  of  static, 
and  Jim  heard  only  the  words,  "hub  caps." 

His  heart  pounded,  for  the  description  fitted 
him  perfectly.  But  why  would  the  police  be 
looking  for  him?  He  hadn't  done  anything. 
What  was  that  about  hub  caps?  Darn  that 
radio  anyway.  The  static  was  now  so  bad  that  he 
had  to  turn  it  off.  Jim  drove  on  for  a  mile, 
brooding  over  the  situation,  imagining  himself 
arrested,  in  jail.  What  would  Eve  say?  Finally, 
when  he  could  endure  it  no  longer,  he  stopped 
the  car,  and  tried  to  collect  his  wits. 

The  description  of  him  had  been  exact,  but 
that  could  be  coincidental.  His  car  was  a 
maroon  Chevrolet  with  white  walled  tires,  but 
so  were  many  others.  As  for  the  hub  caps — 
he  scrambled  out  of  the  car  to  take  a  look.  What 
he  saw  made  him  jump  as  violently  as  if  someone 
had  yelled  "Boo!"  in  his  ear.  The  left  rear 
hub  cap  was  gone !    For  a  second  he  thought  he 


was  losing  his  mind.  Then  he  recalled  the 
suspicious-looking  boys,  and  decided  they  must 
have  stolen  it.  He  was  all  the  more  convinced 
that  the  police  were  looking  for  him.  He  had 
definitely  heard  the  words,  "hub  caps,"  and 
there  is  nothing  you  can  say  about  hub  caps 
except  that  they  are  missing. 

Hurriedly  he  set  to  work.  There  was  a  can 
of  black  paint  and  a  brush  under  the  back  seat. 
With  these  he  painted  over  the  white  walls  of  the 
tires.  He  threw  away  his  new  brown  hat,  and 
put  on  a  hideous  old  green  cap.  In  his  mind  he 
could  hear  already  the  scream  of  the  police 
sirens.  Once  he  laughed  hysterically  as  he 
thought  of  Eve's  pale,  startled  face  when  she 
would  hear  the  news. 

Jim  knew  that  most  of  the  Boston  garages 
stayed  open  all  night,  but  he  dared  not  go  back 
into  the  heart  of  the  city.  He  drove  frantically 
around  the  outskirts,  scurrying  down  back 
roads,  dodging  lights,  eventually  pulling  up  in 
front  of  a  small  garage. 

The  hands  of  his  watch  had  crept  up  to  four 
when  he  finally  drove  off,  trembling  so  that 
he  could  scarcely  control  the  clutch.  The  fellow 
had  certainly  looked  at  him  suspiciously  and  had 
inquired  very  curiously  about  the  wet  paint  on 
the  tires.  Anyway  he  was  safe,  thank  God.  All 
he  had  to  worry  about  now  was  Eve's  sharp 
tongue.    What  would  she  say? 

She  was  waiting  up  for  him.  "Jim>"  she 
screamed,  "Where  have  you  been  ?  I  sent  out  a 
police  call  for  you." 

"Yeah,  so  I  heard,"  he  sighed.  "How  did 
you  know  the  cap  was  missing?" 

"Hub  cap?"  said  Eve,  "You  must  have  mis- 
understood. The  call  said,  'Attention,  Hub 
Cops.'    That's  slang  for  Boston  police." 

Hilda  Lane 


BETSY  MAKES  GOOD 

Mr.  Edward  Knowlton,  President  of  the 
Three  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  stood  on 
the  railroad  platform  one  bright  September  day 
and  gazed  thoughtfully  after  the  observation  car 
of  the  10:18  train  for  Chicago  as  it  disappeared 
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around  the  bend  which  marked  the  southern 
boundary  of  Three  Lakes,  Wisconsin. 

The  moment  was  very  important  to  him  as  it 
meant  that  the  main  interest  of  his  life,  his  six- 
teen-year-old daughter  Betsy,  was  right  now 
leaving  everyone  and  everything  familiar  to 
her,  and  boldly  stepping  forward  to  greet  a 
strange  and  indifferent  world.  At  least,  he  was 
glad  she  had  promised  to  write  every  day  and 
tell  him  of  her  happy  moods  and  little  troubles. 

How  confident  and  eager  she  seemed  to  turn 
the  pages  into  the  next  chapter  of  her  young 
life !  He  comforted  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  had  been  wise  in  his  selection  of  Lasell 
for  her.  He  now  felt  that  he  could  at  last  relax 
from  the  pressing  responsibilities  of  being  the 
only  parent  of  a  spirited  young  girl,  and  still 
expect  her  to  return  to  him,  a  refined  and 
cultured  little  lady. 

But  he  must  be  off  to  the  office ;  there  was 
much  for  him  to  do  now  that  business  was  once 
more  on  the  upswing. 

Each  morning  he  hurriedly  glanced  through 
his  mail  until  he  picked  up  the  expected  letter, 
written  in  a  girlish  hand,  which  told  him  first, 
of  Betsy's  safe  arrival  at  Lasell,  how  she  loved 
her  little  room  at  Woodland  Hall,  of  her  room- 
mate, her  lessons,  the  Barn,  the  sports,  and  so 
many  details  of  her  school-day  that  he  suddenly 
felt  she  would  still  be  very  close  to  him ;  that  he 
lived  at  Lasell  with  her  in  spite  of  the  many 
miles  between  them. 

On  September  twenty-eighth,  he  found  an  un- 
usually thick  letter,  written  the  day  previous, 
which  read  in  part : 

"Our  assembly  meeting  was  particularly  in- 
teresting to  me  today.  Dr.  Rogers  gave  us  an 
excellent  talk,  entitled  'So  This  Is  College.'  He 
said,  'College  is  a  state  of  being  and  living  rather 
than  a  place,  with  education  as  its  flying  goal.' 
Our  purpose  in  coming  to  college  is  to  make  a 
name  and  reputation  for  ourselves.  For  most 
of  us  this  is  our  first  opportunity  to  be  on  our 
own.  Our  name  is  a  portrait ;  whether  it  be 
worthwhile  or  not  is  dependent  on  ourselves. 

"Amongst  other  things,  he  mentioned  reading 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  our  minds.  The  read- 
ing we  do  on  our  own  is  to  delight  our  soul, 


and  its  result  is  to  enrich  our  character  in  an 
unobtrusive  manner. 

"He  told  us  that  Dr.  Mayo  claims  that  one 
out  of  ten  hospital  patients  are  ill  owing  to 
mental  discord,  need  of  serenity  of  mind,  or  lack 
of  poise  of  spirit. 

"Dr.  Rogers  told  us  we  should  buy  our  own 
books  of  plays,  novels,  biographies  or  travel; 
start  our  own  library  and  cultivate  the  habit  of 
reading  for  a  mental  lift.  There  is  a  splendid 
library  at  our  disposal  here  at  school,  but  I  shall 
also  be  sure  to  use  our  library  at  home  much 
more  frequently  in  the  future. 

"In  his  opinion,  college  is  also  a  place  to 
learn  to  live  with  other  people.  We  should 
never  forget  to  be  patient,  sympathetic,  good 
listeners,  and  above  all  to  show  sportsmanship 
and  be  good  losers. 

"In  conclusion,  he  said  we  should  be  our 
natural  selves  ;  and  if  each  one  does  her  part  well, 
no  matter  how  small,  success  and  happiness  will 
spread  itself  throughout  the  school  as  a  body." 

Mr.  Knowlton  finished  the  letter,  folded  it 
slowly,  and  sat  back  in  his  chair  with  a  con- 
tented sigh ;  for  here  was  the  evidence  of  a 
valuable  lesson  well  learned. 

Betsy  had  taken  hold,  and  her  father  felt  his 
confidence  in  her  well  rewarded. 

Leona  St.  Germain 


A  TRIP  TO   NANTUCKET 

The  boat  steamed  into  Woods  Hole  a  few 
minutes  late.  I  was  in  a  rather  anxious  and 
excited  crowd  who  were  waiting  on  the  wharf. 
As  the  boat  docked,  the  crowd  pressed  closer 
and  closer  to  the  gang  plank,  allowing  scarcely 
enough  room  for  the  passengers  to  come  ashore. 
Soon  the  group  on  the  wharf  passed  through  the 
gang  plank  to  the  hold.  They  reminded  me  of 
little  children  at  the  close  of  school,  each  one 
afraid  of  being  the  last  one  out.  After  all  their 
rush  to  get  on  board,  the  boat  did  not  leave  for 
at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  as  many 
crates  of  food  had  to  be  loaded  on  for  Nantucket 
Island. 

Finally  the  boat  got  under  way  with  a  great 
churning  of  water  and  a  wide  wake  at  our  stern. 
Passing  by  several  small  islands,  we  came  into 
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open  water  and  a  stiff  breeze.  The  trip  to 
Nantucket  Island  from  Woods  Hole  takes  ap- 
proximately three  hours.  It  passed  uneventfully 
except  for  the  usual  happenings  of  passing  other 
boats  and  waving  to  each  other.  At  one  point 
of  the  trip,  land  is  entirely  out  of  sight.  A  short 
stop  was  made  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  where 
some  passengers  got  off  and  more  got  on. 

The  sandy  shores  of  Nantucket  with  the  low 
growing  scrub  pines  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see. 
I  thought  of  the  colonial  days  and  how  many 
fishing  boats,  after  a  day's  work,  had  come  home 
to  these  very  shores.  This  staunch  island,  or 
as  it  has  been  called,  "The  Little  Gray  Lady  of 
the  Sea,"  looked  so  sturdy. 

We  docked  at  the  long  pier,  and  as  we  walked 
along,  were  met  by  the  cries  of  "Hire  a  car  and 
see  the  whole  island."  This  is  exactly  what  we 
did.  We  passed  through  the  town,  leaving  it 
until  last.  The  island  is  about  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  we  took  in  everything.  There 
are  many  spots  of  historic  interest.  I  think  the 
place  which  interested  me  most  was  the  little 


village  of  Siasconset.  As  the  whole  island  is 
unique,  I  shouldn't  limit  the  term  to  this  one 
village  in  particular,  but  the  word  describes  it 
perfectly.  The  cottages  are  all  about  as  high 
as  an  average  man,  and  all  of  them  are  covered 
with  rambler  roses.  Instead  of  roads  there  are 
small  lanes,  and  the  whole  setting  is  very  quaint. 
At  one  point  a  sign  points  out  to  sea  and  says — 
"Portugal  3000  miles." 

After  touring  the  island  we  returned  to  Nan- 
tucket town.  The  streets  are  cobblestone,  and 
are  lined  with  many  shops  which  cater  to  the 
summer  visitors.  There  are  many  old  homes  on 
Nantucket  which  were  originally  built  and  in- 
habited by  whalers  and  sea  captains.  They  still 
stand  today  as  they  did  then.  Many  beautiful 
doorways  and  other  marks  of  workmanship 
show  skilled  labor. 

Our  boat  left  for  Woods  Hole  at  six  o'clock. 
Dusk  descended  upon  us,  with  a  full  moon  rising 
out  of  the  water.  This  was  a  perfect  ending  to  a 
perfect  day. 

Dorothy  Thomas 
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RESUME  OF  FALL  SPORTS 
October  31 

The  various  fall  sports  have  been  in  action  for 
almost  a  month  now,  and  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  certain  activities  are  anxiously  await- 
ing more  news  about  their  special  interests. 

Soccer  and  hockey  practices  are  almost  over, 
and  it  is  about  time  for  class  teams  to  be  chosen. 
These  teams  will  compete  with  one  another 
until  finally,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  the 
winning  class  team  will  receive  their  numerals. 

Horseback  riding  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention from  the  equestrian  enthusiasts.  Supper 
rides  have  been  taken,  and  it  is  very  encourag- 
ing to  note  how  many  girls  are  willing,  if  not 
anxious,  to  don  their  riding  habits  for  the  sake 
of  an  early  evening  canter. 

Golf  and  archery  have  been  progressing  with 
the  usual  rapidity,  and  although  the  tournaments 
will  not  be  held  until  this  spring,  it  is  a  wise  idea 
to  get  in  practice  now,  so  that  when  spring  does 
roll  around,  you  won't  be  too  rusty  from  the  long 
winter  hibernation. 

So  all  you  sport  fans,  keep  on  the  alert  for 
any  news  concerning  your  various  activities. 
And  when  the  call  for  co-operation  is  sounded, 
put  in  your  appearance  on  the  athletic  field  and 
help  speed  your  team  on  to  victory. 

Jane  Sherman 


NEWS  FLASHES 

Sept.  15 — Dr.  Winslow  introduced  new  students 
to  Lasell's  various  activities  through  his 
famous  movies. 

Sept.  18 — New  and  old  students  survived  the  an- 
nual reception  at  Woodland  Park. 

Sept.  20 — Dean  Elmer  R.  Leslie  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity stressed  the  importance  of  humor 
and  friendliness  in  making  acquaintances. 
Dr.  Winslow  addressed  the  student  body, 
advising  them  to  guard  their  health. 

Sept.  21 — Mr.  Amesbury  made  clear  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Fund,  checking  system,  purchas- 
ing of  miscellaneous  tickets,  and  riding. 

Sept.  22 — The  student  body  was  enlightened  by 
an  explanation  of  dormitory  rules  by  Miss 
Lichliter. 


Sept.  23 — A  preview  of  coming  national  events 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Sypher  at  assembly. 

Sept.  24 — Mr.  Ordway  forecast  many  pleasures 
connected  with  Plymouth  trip,  Oct.  7. 

Sept.  26 — At  Vespers  Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  il- 
lustrated the  degree  of  invasion  necessary 
to  reach  ideals. 

Sept.  27 — Dr.  Rogers  spoke  on  "So  This  is 
College." 

Oct.  3 — How  two  people  can  be  happier  together 
was  pointed  out  by  Rev.  Carl  Heath  Kopf 
of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Church,  Boston. 

Oct.  4 — Blue  and  White  teams  for  competitive 
sports  were  drawn  at  assembly. 

Oct.  5 — "Forward  Planning,"  a  talk  given  by 
Miss  Littlefield  at  chapel,  stimulated  us  to 
budget  wisely. 

Oct.  7 — "Concentration  on  China  and  Japan" 
with  Mrs.  Sypher  at  assembly. 

Oct.  8 — Faye  Wadhams,  President  of  Student 
Council,  reminded  the  student  body  to  up- 
hold Lasell's  morale. 

Oct.  10 — -The  message :  insight  plus  sight  de- 
termines life,  was  delivered  by  Dean 
Vaughan  Dabney  of  Andover-Newton 
Theological  School. 

Oct.  14 — The  Sino- Japanese  conflict  was  re- 
viewed by  Mrs.  Sypher  at  Chapel. 

Oct.  15 — Miss  Irwin  gave  us  a  few  pointers  on 
how  to  study. 

Oct.  21 — Mrs.  Sypher  again  informed  us  on 
Current  Affairs. 

Oct.  22 — Our  emotions  were  set  astir  by  the 
impressing  talk  on  Germany  by  an  Assistant 
Professor  of  German  at  B.  U.,  Miss  Gert- 
rude Gunther. 

Oct.  23 — A  gay  harvest  dance  at  the  Barn  was 
sponsored  by  the  Dramatic  Club.  Under 
the  glow  of  orange  lights,  couples  danced 
and  enjoyed  doughnuts  and  cider. 

Oct.  26 — Surprising  facts  about  food  and  dieting 
were  enumerated  at  assembly  by  Miss 
Worcester. 

Open  House :  A  long  line  of  juniors  strolled 
in  and  out  of  senior  houses,  inspecting 
rooms,  and  enjoying  refreshments. 

Olive  Boynton 
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Gertrude  Abrams,  Milford,  Mass. 

Constance  Ackerman,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Barbara  J.  Albrecht,  Akron,  Ohio 

Winifred  W.  Aldrich,  Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Betty  E.  Allen,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Jean  S.  Allen,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nancy  Allen,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Virginia  E.  Amesbury,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sarah  Jennie  Annis,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Anne  F.  Appleton,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Arden,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Stella  K.  Bailey,  Danville,  Va. 

Bonnie  M.  Baker,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Evelyn  E.  Bang,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Priscilla  A.  Barker,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Antoinette  D.  Barquinero,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Carolyn  Barron,  Bethany,  Conn. 

Kathryn  V.  Bartlett,  Holliston,  Mass. 

M.  Virginia  Bartlett,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Betsy  C.  Bassett,  Orleans,  Vt. 

Daphne  Joan  Beattie,  Washington,  R.  I. 

Bettina  E.  Beebe,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Doris  R.  Benecchi,  Brockton,  Mass. 

M.  Allaire  Bennett,  New  York  City 

Constance  Bergman,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  C.  Bernheim,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Jean  T.  Berry,  Northbridge,  Mass. 

Jeanne  T.  Bevier,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Persis  Bevin,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

Mildred  E.  Billinge,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Mildred  F.  Birchard,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Elizabeth  B.  Black,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Virginia  K.  Black,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Muriel  A.  Blackwood,  Miilbury,  Mass. 

Natalie  C.  Bodwell,  Franconia,  N.  H. 

S.  Joanne  Bohaker,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Margery  A.  Bohaker,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

Vivian  A.  Bolduc,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Eleanor  G.  Borella,  Newport,  Vt. 

Virginia  P.  Bosworth,  Florence,  Mass. 

Romena  G.  Bowden,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Virginia  A.  Bowen,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Olive  D.  Boynton,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Charlotte  E.  Braden,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Mary  E.  Brett,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Anne  J.  Brooks,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Frances  C.  Brown,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Merrill  Adcle  Brown,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Marie  A.  Bruns,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Mary  P.  Bryan,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Martha  F.  Bryant,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Ruth  E.  Bull,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Jean  T.  Bunnell,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Emily  Jean  Burns,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Winifred  J.  Caffrey,  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 

Jean  M.  Caldwell,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Mary  K.  Caley,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Marion  L.  Camandona,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Elinor  L.  Campbell,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Miriam  Campbell,  Ware,  Mass. 

Dorothy  L.  Carneal,  Richmond,  Va. 

Agnes  A.  Carruthers,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Caruthers,  Crestwood,  N.  Y. 

Mary  E.  Case,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Rosetta  Case,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Q.  Christiansen,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Florence  Christopulos,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Clark,  Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Louisa  Clark,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Harriet  J.  Clemons,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Laura  C.  Cobb,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Anna  R.  Cody,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Kathryn  M.  Colwell,  Akron,  Ohio 

Helen  C.  Coniaris,  Milford,  Mass. 

June  N.  Conklin,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

Ruth  E.  Conklin,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

Mary  M.  Corcoran,  New  London,  Conn. 

Dorothy  E.  Corliss,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Yvonne  M.  Corrigan,  Millinocket,  Maine 

Elizabeth  A.  Cox,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Gwendolyn  H.  Cunningham,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Pauline  E.  Cunningham,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Mary  C.  Curtin,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Barbara  A.  Cutter,  Milton,  Mass. 

Jeanne  K.  Daniels,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  S.  Davidson,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Helen  DeLaney,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Katharine  R.  Dempsey,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Barbara  DeWitt,  Utica,  New  York 

Marjorie  H.  Dietz,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Mary  J.  Doherty,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Patricia  D.  Doherty,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Rita  M.  Donahoe,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Bettye  Dorner,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Marjorie  M.  Dow,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Thelma  E.  Doyle,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Martha  Driscoll,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Rita  E.  Driscoll,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Marie  L.  Dunston,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Carola  Dutton,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mary  A.  Dyson,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Elaine  Edgar,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Madeline  L.  Edie,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  D.  Engilsh,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Winifred  M.  Escott,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jean  A.  Ettershank,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Marguerite  Exselsen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jane  O.  Fales,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Katharine  C.  Farnell,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Margaret  L.  Fish,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Mary  Ann  Fishering,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Helen  M.  Forsberg,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jane  H.  Forsyth,  Crestwood,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  G.  Found,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Fowler,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Betty  M.  Foxwell,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

Claire  F.  Freeburn,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Eleanor  D.  Fuller,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Ruth  S.  Fulton,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Furbush,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Irene  E.  Gahan,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Olive  W.  Gallupe,  Glenham,  New  York 

M.  Carolyn  Gilpin,  Waban,  Mass. 

Mary  A.  Goodwin,  Needham,  Mass. 

Patricia  L.  Goodwin,  Biddeford,  Maine 

Priscilla  A.  Greene,  Slatersville,  R.  I. 

Ruth  M.  Grover,  Athol,  Mass. 

Jean  G.  Hale,  Bangor,  Maine 

Nancy  E.  Hale,  Gildersleeve,  Conn. 

Frances  A.  Haley,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Alma  G.  Hallamore,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Helen  L.  Hamilton,  Newport,  Vermont 

Louise  F.  Hamilton.  West  Medway,  Mass. 

Shirley  I.  Hanson,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Hazel  M.  Hardin,  Forsyth,  Georgia 

Helen  W.  Harris,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Mary  P.  Hassett,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Constance  G.  Hatch,  Kittery,  Maine 

Lois  H.  Hein,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

Freda  F.  Henschel,  Natick,  Mass. 

Marion  E.  Hickey,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Avis  M.  Higgiston,  Milford,  Mass. 

Barbara  A.  Hill,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Virginia  Lee  Hill,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Ritamae  T.  Hinchliffe,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Virginia  L.  Holland,  Mundelein,  Illinois 

Mary  Jane  Holton,   Orland,   Illinois 

Charlotte  G.  Howard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eltress  F.  Huber,   Brookline,   Mass. 

Claudia  D.  Hull,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Doris  H.  Huntington,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Mary  E.  Irish,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Betty   Jackson,   Wollaston,    Mass. 

Norma  E.  Jacobus,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Betty  Jensen,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Barbara  M.  Jeppesen,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Louise  A.  Johnson,  Bethlehem,  Conn. 

Shirley  Johnson,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Margaret  L.  Jones,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Julia  R.  Keegan,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 

Eleanor  M.  Kelley,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Florence  D.  Kent,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jeanette  E.  Kent,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Dorothy  B.  Keyes,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Beatrice  V.  Kidd,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Mary  P.  King,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Barbara  Kingman,  Rockford,  111. 

Ruth  Kingsley,  Hatfield,  Mass. 

Marion  E.  Kirby,  Whitman,  Mass. 

Helen  Eldora  Kirton,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Janet  A.  Kunkel,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Eloise  R.  Lane,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Hilda  Lane,  Needham,  Mass. 

Wilmine  S.  Lane,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Martha  I.  Laubenstein,  Ashland,  Pa. 

Jane  R.  Leckie,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

May  A.  Leidy,  Souderton,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Leland,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Esther  Lichtman,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Donna  R.  Lillie,  Newton  Centre,  Mass 

Marjorie  E.  Lind,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Mary  M.  Lippitt,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Elysebeth  M.  Lloyd,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Alice  K.  Lockwood,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Eleanore  S.  Loeffler,  Westwood,  New  Jersey 

Joan  Lohman,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Marion  F.  Loveland,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Lorraine  Lowell,  Rockland,  Mass. 

Eva  G.  Lowry,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  A.  McAuliffe,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  B.  McCausland,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Lauretta   A.   McCluskey,   Hastings-on-Hudson,   N.   Y. 

Phyllis  E.  McCormick,  Fairfield,  Maine 

Kathryn  M.  McDonough,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

Margaret  T.  McEnerney,  Derby,  Conn. 

Ann  M.  McGowan,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ellen  M.  McGowan,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Jean  E.  McGurty,  Union,  New  Jersey 

Edith  C.  MacDonald,  Medford,  Mass. 

Florence  H.  MacDonald,  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  L.  Mackenzie,  North  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Teannette  R.   Mackie,   Worcester,   Mass. 

Evelyn  M.  MacLeod,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Marjorie  MacNaught,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Grace  Emily  Madeley,  II,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Gladys  H.  Magee,  Brunswick,  Maine 

Margaret  C.  Magner,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Jean  V.  Mancini,  Milford,  Mass. 

Muriel  Manning,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Anna  L.  Maron,  Hatfield,  Pa. 

Janice  E.  Marr,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Eleanor  A.  Martel,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Mary  R.  Mehegan,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Ruth  Meighan,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  J.  Meikle,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Elaine  E.  Meiklem,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Theodora  B.  Mentzer,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Jean  R.  Michael,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Barbara  L.  Milne,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Virginia  A.  Moen,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Frances  K.  Monks,  Waban,  Mass. 

Mary  M.  Moore,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jean  Morgan,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  M.  Morley,  Orleans,  Vt. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Morrison,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Louise  E.  Mosher,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Earlene  J.  Muenz,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Margaret  Murray,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Carole  A.  Myers,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Catherine  P.  Myers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marjorie  E.  Naquin,  Kukuihaele,  Hawaii 

Agnes  M.  Neu,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey 

Harriet  E.  Newcomb,  Orange,  Mass. 

Margaret  E.  Nichols,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Nancy  G.  Nichols,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Alice  Janet  Norton,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Miriam  E.  Nye,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Ellen  E.  O'Connell,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Rosalie  A.  O'Connell,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Helen  Phyllis  O'Connor,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Mary  C.  O'Connor,  Needham,  Mass. 

Ruth  M.  Oliver,  Medford,  Mass. 

Ethelwyn  E.  Olmsted,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Jessie  E.  Page,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

Helen  C.  Pappas,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Park,  Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Mary  Parker,  Danforth,  Maine 

Shirley  G.  Parker,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Eleanor  R.  Parmer,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Alice  J.  Paton,  Lyons,  New  York 

Janet  F.  Payson,  Millis,  Mass. 

Jean  E.  Peace,  Akron,  Ohio 

Rosemary  Pegnam,   Brockton,  Mass. 

Aimee  Perras,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Madeline  E.  Perry,  Torrington,  Conn. 

June  Peterson,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Pfeiffer,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Virgie  Pfeiffer,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Mary  P.  Phalen,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Marie  F.  Phelan,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Phillips,  Corning,  New  York 

Eleanor  D.  Pierce,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Georgia  E.  Pierce,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Katherine  G.  Pierce,  Reading,  Mass. 

Marjorie  J.  Pierson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Geraldine  P.  Pluff,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Cora  H.  Pratt,  Cedarhurst,  New  York 

Portia  Prescott,  Westford,  Mass. 

Maxine  Prouty,  Leicester,  Mass. 

Meredith   Prue,   Hopedale,   Mass. 

Elizabeth  Purviance,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Edith  E.  Putnam,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Elizabeth  Putnam,  Houlton,  Maine 

Barbara  T.  Quirk,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mary  Martha  Rabus,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Jean  Randall,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Julia  I.  Rankin,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mary  L.  Raulinaitis,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Florence  E.  Ravvson,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Yyrling  Ravvson,  Newton,  Mass. 
Eleanor  Y.  Ray,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Ruth  Ann  Ray,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 
Shirley  Raymond,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Rachel  V.  Reed,  Vanceboro,  Maine 
Justine  E.  Reilly,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Helen  R.  Richardson,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Virginia  A.  Richardson,  Medford,  Mass. 
Shirley  A.  Robins,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Jane  B.  Robinson,  Littleton,  Mass. 
Janice  A.  Rogers,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Martha  J.  Romaine,  Millburn,  New  Jersey 
Barbara  E.  Rose,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Mildred  Royce,  Cranford,  New  Jersey 
Nancy  J.  Rudy,  Binghamton,  New  York 
Jeanette  E.  Russell,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Mable  F.  Russell,  Norwood,  Mass. 
Leona  M.  St.  Germain,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Sonia  H.  Salgado,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 
Inez  R.  Sandler,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Priscilla  Schenck,  Newton,  Mass. 
Betty  Lou  Schneider,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Margaret  S.  Schneider,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Mary  Jean  Schultz,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Dorothy  W.  Schwarz,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Alice  M.  Seidler,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
Ruth  I.  Shaw,  Needham,  Mass. 
Mildred  L.  Sheldon,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Bernice  L.  Shepard,  Christiansburg,  Ohio 
Frances  I.  Shepard,  Mansfield,  Mass. 
Ruth  A.  Shepard,  New  London,  Conn. 
E.  Jane  Sherman,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Marjory  B.  Sherwin,  North  Quincy,  Mass. 
Shirley  E.  Shields,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Betty  Shultz,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Carolyn  Shutter,  West  Haven,  Conn. 
Martha  Sill,  Massena,  New  York 
Eleanor  C.  Skinner,  Orleans,  Vermont 
Audrey  E.  Slawson,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Priscilla  A.  Sleeper,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Barbara   L.   Small,   Lynn,   Mass. 
Phyllis  E.  Smillie,  Arlington,  Mass. 
Evelyn  R.  Smith,  Waukegan,  Illinois 
Florence  S.  Smith,  Oriskany,  New  York 
Margaret  G.  Smith,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
Nancy  W.   Smith,   Seekonk,  Mass. 
Sara  L.  Smith,  Media,  Pa. 
Audrey  B.  Spiller,  Waban,  Mass. 
Virginia  E.  Squiers,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 
Ruth  Allison  Starr,  Littleton,  Mass. 
Frances  D.  Stephan,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Shirley  E.  Stevans,  Needham,  Mass. 
Hilda  M.  Stickles,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 
Ellen  L.  Stoll,  New  London,  Conn. 
Patricia  A.  Stone,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Ruth  H.  Street,  Carleston,  South  Carolina 
Carolyn  Stuart,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 
Dorothy  T.  Stuart,  Waban,  Mass. 
Catherine  M.  Sullivan,  Rockland,  Mass. 
Belle  F.  Swainson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Barbara  Sweet,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Eleanor  Swett,  Skowhegan,  Maine 
Elizabeth  H.  Sylvester,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Myrtle  G.  Sylvester,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 
Eileen  M.  Taylor,  Keene,  N.  H. 


Joan  Taylor,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Dorothy  A.  Thomas,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Virginia  A.  Thomas,  North  Quincy,  Mass. 
Elaine  C.  Thompson,  Westfield,  N.  J. 
Harriet  L.  Tifft,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Valerie  L.  Timmins,  Brighton,  Mass. 
Virginia  L.  Toy,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
Marian  J.  Traxler,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Winifred  Trudeau,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 
Emily  L.  Turner,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Ruth  Z.  Urquhart,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Jane  Veazie,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Doris  M.  Vincent,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Helen  Fayc  Wadhams,  Hartford,   Conn. 
Lois  A.  Wadhams,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Beatrice  B.  Wadsworth,  Northboro,  Mass. 
Jeanne  Wagner,  Glencoe,  Illinois 
Ruth  A.  Waldron,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Betty  P.  Wallace,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Martha  J.  Watkins,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
Geraldine  E.  Watson,  Bangor,  Maine 
Martha  Welch,  Portland,  Maine 
Barbara  Wells,  Waban,  Mass. 
Marjorie  Wells,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Eleanor  L.  Wentworth,  Milton,  Mass. 
Ruth  A.  Weymouth,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Parthena  W.  Whipple,  Portland,  Maine 
Janet  Whitten,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
Mary  Virginia  Wilhelm,  Hamden,  Conn. 
Barbara  Lee  Williams,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Dorothy  F.  Williams,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Peggy  Williams,  Highgate,  Vermont 
Joyce  A.  Wilson,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Laurana  L.  Wilson,  Stafford,  Conn. 
Mary  Wilson,   Hammond,   Indiana 
Roma  S.  Wilson,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Ruth  Wilson,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Rosalie  Winchell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Arlene  E.  Wishart,  Barre,  Vermont 
Shirley  G  Wood,  Westfield,  N.  J. 
Dorothy  W.  Woodard,   Campello,   Mass. 
Marjorie  A.  Woodrough,  Newton,  Mass. 
Barbara  Wright,   Wellesley,   Mass. 
Sarah  E.  Wright,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Elda  Yaple,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Joan  Elizabeth  Yeuell,  Greenwood,  Mass. 

WOODLAND  PARK  SCHOOL 
Elizabeth  Barrow,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Priscilla  A.  Blakemore,  Newton,  Mass. 
Virginia  M.  Bombard,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Barbara  Chandler,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Nancy  N.  Gorton,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Mary  K.  Hope,  Waban,  Mass. 
Gusta  Morgan,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Priscilla  R.  Prescott,  Westford,  Mass. 
Elsinore  C.  Prouty,  Newport,  Vermont 
Martha  L.  Reilly,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Mary  Cora  Winship,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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CECILE  LOOMIS  STUEBING,  '22 

(Mrs.  Carl  F.) 

Illinois  State  Chairman 


ISABELLE   BOWERS    CHURCH,    '00-'01 

(Mrs.  Clyde  M.) 

California    State   Chairman 


GAIL  WILSON  BOYNTON,  '18 

(Mrs.  Robert) 

Vermont    State    Chairman 


RUTH  THRESHER  JENKS,   '14 

(Mrs.   Robert   R.)  _ 

Rhode  Island  State  Chairman 


WORKERS  FOR  THE  BUILDING  FUND 
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The  customary  courtesy  of  allowing  the  wed- 
ding and  engagement  announcements  of  our 
Alumnae  to  occupy  a  leading  place  in  our 
Personals  Column  has  in  this,  our  fall  issue, 
been  changed  as  we  seek  to  honor  three  mem- 
bers of  our  faculty  of  long  and  esteemed 
standing : 

On  July  tenth  Miss  Anna  B.  Eichhorn  of 
our  music  faculty  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Cushman.  The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Claire 
Maentz  Macquinn  and  Mr.  George  Sawyer 
Dunham  took  place  on  Saturday,  September 
fourth.  Announcement  has  recently  been  made 
of  the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Bertha  L.  Hooker 
to  Mr.  Carlyle  V.  Willey  of  Orleans,  Vermont. 

July  17— Ethelyn  Whitney  '32  and  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Lenzi  of  Swampscott,  Mass.  Agnes  Met- 
calf  '32  was  a  member  of  the  bridal  party. 

Aug.  9 — Winifred  Glenn  '30-'32  and  Ensign 
John  Robert  Middleton,  U.  S.  N.,  at  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island. 

Aug.  20— Helen  Creveling  '28  and  Mr. 
Springer  M.  Gibson  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  are  now  "at  home"  at 
507  East  Fifth  Street,  Chattanooga. 

Sept.  4— Barbara  H.  Ordway  '35  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Avery  Brewer  at  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Barbara  Iris  '35  was  one  of  the  attendants. 

Sept.  11— Velma  F.  Coates  '32  and  Mr. 
Grahame  Enthoven  at  New  York  City.  Hope 
Decatur  '33  and  Mr.  Luther  Lee  Rowland  at 
Melrose,  Mass.  Muriel  Thacker  '34  and  Mr. 
Lucian  Drury  at  Needham,  Mass.  Dorothy  M. 
Hayward  '29  and  Mr.  James  D.  Sutherland  at 
Winchester,  Mass. 

Sept.  18— Marjorie  Long  '35  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Maish,  Jr.,  at  Framingham  Centre,  Mass. 


Sept.  IP— Eleanor  Cole  '37  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Keeler  at  Arlington,  Vermont. 

Sept.  25 — Evelyn  Doudera  '33  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Colwell  at  Providence,  R.  I.  Louise 
Cenedella  '33  and  Mr.  Rexford  S.  Kidd  at 
Milford,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kidd  are  now 
residing  at  5  Jacques  Avenue,  Worcester. 

Sept.  27— Ethel  V.  Baker  '31  and  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Burnett,  3d  at  Arlington,  Mass. 

Oct.  2— Dorothy  Whelan  '28  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward John  Vinnicombe  at  Cohasset,  Mass.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vinnicombe's  present  address  is  the 
Hotel  Puritan,  Boston.  Nancy  C.  Allyn  and 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Clarke  at  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Annie  Pinkham 
Allyn  '02. 

Oct.  12— Grace  K.  Gowdy  '31-'32  and  Mr. 
Brooks  F.  Smith  at  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Oct.  16 — Eleanor  Ronimus  '32  and  Dr.  T. 
Royle  Dawber  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Janet  Ken- 
nedy '30-'32  and  Mr.  Clark  Drummond  Chap- 
man, Jr.  at  Portland,  Maine.  One  of  Janet's 
bridesmaids  was  Elizabeth  Page  '32. 

Nov.  13 — -F.  Eugenia  Loomis  '32  and  Mr. 
Holland  J.  Flagler  at  Chicago,  111. 

We  have  also  received  word  of  the  marriage 
of  Dorothy  Forbes  '36  to  Mr.  Robert  Keller, 
and  Carolyn  McCormack  '34-'36  to  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Announcement  of  the  following  engage- 
ments have  come  to  our  desk:  Helen  M.  Hall 
'34  to  Mr.  Kenrick  W.  Hackett ;  Margaret 
Basley  '28  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Merriman,  Jr. ;  Mil- 
dred Gardner  '25-'26  to  Mr.  Reginald  Cham- 
berlain; Elizabeth  Snow  '34  to  Mr.  Norman 
T.  Bissett,  and  Elinor  Packard  '29-'30  to  Mr. 
F.  Gilbert  Hills. 

Lasell's  heartiest  congratulations  to  these 
brides  and  brides-to-be. 

"Mrs.  Grindle  and  Miss  Emily  Genn — 
Friends  75  Years.  Prospect  (Maine)  Women 
Still  Live  in  Homes  Where  They  Were  Born." 
This  is  the  caption  of  a  fascinating  true  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Bangor  Daily  News  of 
recent  date.  Mr.  Henry  Buxton  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  was  the  author.  Our  attention  was 
keen   when   we   discovered   that   one   of   these 
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friends  was  none  other  than  our  Emily  Genn, 
for  forty-five  years  connected  with  Lasell  dur- 
ing its  Seminary  days.  Mr.  Buxton  writes : 
"Both  Mrs.  Grindle  and  Miss  Genn  are  the 
daughters  of  old-time  sailing  captains,  and  in 
their  girlhood  they  had  much  in  common  for 
in  their  homes  the  talk  was  largely  of  the 
sea  and  of  ships  and  of  exotic  ports  in  the 
far  corners  of  the  world.  Miss  Genn,  unusu- 
ally active  mentally  and  physically,  lives  in  a 
delightful  white  colonial  farmhouse,  nestling 
among  patriarchal  shade  trees  overlooking  the 
Penobscot  River.  At  the  age  of  18,  Miss 
Genn  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
business  office  of  Lasell  Seminary  and  a  few 
years  later  was  appointed  head  of  the  business 
department.  She  was  connected  with  Lasell 
for  more  than  45  years,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
her  close  association  with  the  students  in  the 
institution." 

"What  is  your  hobby,  Miss  Genn  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Buxton. 

"Flowers  and  particularly  trees.  Come  out- 
side and  I'll  show  you  what  I  mean."  Out- 
side, Miss  Genn  pointed  to  a  nearby  hillside 
and  continued : 

"There  are  four  walnut  trees  which  were 
growing  on  the  property  when  father  built  this 
house  98  years  ago.  He  always  had  a  great 
love  and  reverence  for  trees,  and  when  I  was 
a  girl  he  drilled  the  idea  into  me  that  trees  are 
among  God's  greatest  miracles.  That  old  pine 
tree  over  there  obscures  my  view  of  the  river, 
but  father  planted  it  many  years  ago  and  I 
shall  never  cut  it  down.  I  sometimes  believe 
that  trees  have  living  individualities  like  peo- 
ple and  carry  on  conversations  with  each  other 
in  the  tree  language. 

Miss  Genn  and  the  correspondent  returned 
to  her  parlor  and  there  she  pointed  out  the 
wallpaper  that  was  put  on  when  her  oldest 
sister,  Mrs.  Annie  Devereau,  was  born  in  the 
house  97  years  ago.  The  paper  was  as  vivid 
and  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  made  yesterday. 

In  further  conversation  with  Miss  Genn  it 
was  discovered  that  she  was  in  California  dur- 
ing  the   earthquake   of    1908   and   assisted   in 


caring  for  the  refugees  who  flocked  to  Oak- 
land. 

"I  was  staying  with  friends  in  Oakland," 
she  said,  "when  the  quake  came  and  demolished 
our  chimney  and  filled  the  house  with  soot. 
In  the  living  room  the  chandelier  came  crashing 
down  onto  the  table,  and  the  house  quivered 
as  if  shaken  by  a  giant  hand.  But  Oakland 
escaped  lightly  and  soon  hundreds  of  refugees 
poured  in  from  San  Francisco.  We  had  a  busy 
time  feeding  and  caring  for  them." 

We  too  have  been  privileged  to  stand  with 
Miss  Genn  under  the  shadow  of  her  friendly 
trees  and  now  as  then  wish  for  this  beloved 
friend  many  years  of  continued  health  and 
happiness. 

One  of  the  valuable  by-products  of  the 
Auditorium-Gymnasium  Drive  will  be  a  new 
spirit  of  camaraderie  among  our  Alumnae  and 
Old  Girls.  Through  the  wise  selection  of  Cap- 
tains of  the  various  units  there  has  been 
brought  together  a  representative  group,  many 
members  of  which  had  previously  been  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  These  girls  have  grown 
united  and  enthusiastic  as  they  have  come  to 
realize  intimately  the  unique  and  most  worthy 
objectives  and  needs  of  Lasell  Junior  College. 

It  was  our  privilege  last  summer  to  meet 
with  the  Minnesota  unit  in  response  to  a  cor- 
dial invitation  by  their  captain,  Marion  Joslin 
Oppenheimer  '12.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
her  summer  camp,  White  Bear  Lake,  not  far 
from  St.  Paul.  So  attractive  was  the  home 
and  lovely  the  setting  we  found  it  difficult  to 
settle  down  to  business,  but  our  able  chairman 
proved  herself  equal  to  her  duties.  With  a 
definite  and  strong  appeal,  Marion  enthusias- 
tically presented  the  urgent  need  of  our  be- 
loved Alma  Mater  and  our  peculiar  privilege 
to  help  supply  that  need.  Those  present  were  r 
Bertha  Lillibridge  Merrill  '91-'94,  Susan 
Stryker  Brown  '10,  Katherine  Wheeler  '09, 
Eleanor  Warner  Salisbury  '11,  Mary  Potter 
McConn  '05,  Marie  Hibbing  Roller  '11, 
Josephine  Edgerton  TO-'ll,  Alleda  Burnett 
Arneson  '14  and  Lillie  R.  Potter  '80. 

Annie  Gwinnell  '88,  although  her  health  re- 
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•cently  has  made  outside  work  prohibitive,  still 
keeps  up  her  interest  in  Lasell's  welfare.  In 
her  letter  to  Dr.  Winslow  she  heartily  endorses 
Julia  DeWitt  Read  '10  as  head  of  the  New 
Jersey  Endowment  unit.  Miss  Gwinnell  also 
enclosed  a  press  notice  of  the  escape  from 
Shanghai  of  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Shaifer  (Ellen 
Crowhurst  '28)  and  her  little  son.  The  paper 
contained  a  fine  picture  of  our  Alumna,  whom 
we  trust  has  long  since  reached  a  safety  zone. 

Two  of  the  most  welcomed  visitors  this 
fall  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Remig  (Mary 
Elton  '36).  We  sympathize  with  your  Florida 
relatives,  Mary,  but  it's  a  great  joy  for  us  to 
have  you  "up  North"  and  near  enough  to  run 
over  to  your  college  home  often. 

We  were  nothing  less  than  delighted  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  Eva  May  Mortimer  Riffe 
'25.  She  too  is  all  keen  over  the  new  building. 
She  suggested  a  very  happy  way  to  assist  in 
raising  funds  but  we  had  to  submit  her  plan 
to  the  Endowment  Committee  and  just  now 
we  are  not  certain  what  their  decision  was. 
Eva  May  asks,  "What  has  become  of  the  little 
Russian  refugee  who  was  at  Lasell  in  my  day  ?" 
We  too  have  often  wished  we  knew  where 
she  is  but  we  have  completely  lost  track  of 
her.  Eva  May  closes  with  this  dear  reference 
to  her  little  sons :  "How  I  wish  you  could  see 
my  darling  boys  !  I  have  more  fun  with  them ! 
It  seems  as  though  I  were  living  my  childhood 


over  again 


The  Leaves  material  was  just  being  sent  to 
the  printer  when  a  complete  and  pleasant  sur- 
prise occurred  in  the  sudden  appearance  of 
"Mother"  Cushing  (Ella  Richardson  73)  and 
her  devoted  daughter,  Mrs.  Taylor.  Mrs. 
Cushing  had  been  "up  North"  for  some  time 
but  not  enjoying  her  usual  health,  had  failed 
to  report  at  Lasell.  Our  few  moments  to- 
gether, true  to  her  unfailing  loyalty,  were  de- 
voted to  valuable  reminiscences  of  Lasell.  Some 
of  these  high  lights  we  hope  later  to  share 
with  the  readers  of  the  Leaves. 

What  a  gracious  unexpected  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  Bangor  Lasell  Club  at  their  recent 
autumn  reunion  to  send  by  the  hand  of  their 


Lasell  guest  of  honor,  Karin  I.  Eliasson  '31,  a 
round-robin  greeting  to  their  convalescing 
Dean  Emeritus,  who  has  been  enjoying  her 
first  real  illness  at  Lasell  in  thirty-one  years. 
We  do  not  quite  dare  to  share  all  their  kind 
words  for  fear  you  might  feel  as  did  the  grate- 
ful recipient  that  they  were  precious  but  really 
"too  good  to  be  true."  A  few  exceptional  ones 
we  will  quote ;  for  example  that  still  mis- 
chievous Constance  Chalmers  Harlow  '29  ex- 
claims :  "Never  shall  I  forget  the  night  that 
you  wedged  Irene  and  myself  out  from  under 
Elsie's  and  Helen's  beds.  You  must  have  done 
this  later  for  many  other  culprits."  Blessings 
on  you,  Constance.     You  are  a  good  guesser. 

Marguerite  Houser  Hamlin  '19  regretted 
our  missing  Maine's  autumn  foliage  which 
suggested  to  her  that  a  pot  of  gorgeous  pig- 
ment had  been  generously  splashed  over  every 
bough  and  leaf.  She  referred  to  a  pleasant 
meeting  with  Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing 
'73  at  the  Lasell  spring  reunion  in  Miami,  when 
Mother  Cushing  talked  us  all  over.  Marguerite 
did  not  report  just  what  was  said  but  we 
are  quite  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  such 
friendly  hands. 

"Fondest  memories  of  good  old  Lasell  days 
and  of  you,  which  I  always  associate  in  my 
mind  with  White  Doves,"  wrote  Lorena  Fel- 
lows Sawyer  '99.  This  testimonial  touched  us 
especially  as  Mrs.  Sawyer  came  a  little  before 
our  days  so  is  really  a  Dove  by  adoption. 

Florence  Rogers  Hilton  '05-'08:  in  your 
Lasell  days  did  you  chance  to  write  a  copy- 
plate  hand  else  why  exclaim,  "Please  don't 
let  Miss  Witherbee  know  that  my  penmanship 
has  not  improved"  ?  Indeed  we  translated 
most  easily  your  gracious  greeting  and  thank 
you. 

Julia  Crafts  Sheridan  '10,  accompanied  by 
her  always  welcome  guest  in  the  person  of  her 
dear  mother,  attending  the  meeting  and  both 
joined  in  friendly  greetings. 

"The  good  wishes  of  us  all  will  strengthen 
you,  I  am  sure,"  wrote  Marguerite  Murray 
Bean  '24.  You  were  right,  Marguerite.  We 
also  recall  you  as  mistress  of  that  lovely  cor- 
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ner  room,  second  floor  back,  Bragdon,  and  even 
now  distinctly  remember  the  delightful  music 
of  our  school  cellist. 

Barbara  Stover  '33  promised  to  visit  Lasell 
soon  and  warned  us  to  be  quite  fit  physically 
to  receive  her. 

Nellie  Kidder  Cutter  '84,  Florence  Wyman 
'91-92,  Faustina  S.  Curtis  (Jan.-June  '88), 
Charlotte  Ryder  Hall  '08,  Helen  Gray  Porter 
'02-'05,  and  Ethelle  Cleale  Collett  '22  further 
increased  our  danger  of  falling  into  vain  glory. 
I  wish  we  dared  to  share  your  frank  notes 
wholly,  but  for  fear  the  new  "Doves"  might 
think  that  in  our  day  we  were  a  sort  of  loop 
hole  for  permissions,  we  desist.  Your  friendly 
closing  words  I  shall  always  hold  in  my  mind 
and  heart.     Thank  you ! 

A  good  letter  from  an  esteemed  Alumna, 
Grace  Rowe  Vail  '05,  reads :  "Thank  you  for 
the  recent  copy  of  the  Register  of  Graduates. 
It  brings  to  me  news  of  the  death  of  my  former 
roommate,  Ida  Jones  Hayden  '05.  Was  so 
shocked  not  to  have  known  of  it  before.  I  sel- 
dom see  any  Lasell  girls  and  regret  that  our 
Round  Robin  is  a  year  behind  its  schedule. 
Please  make  this  correction  in  your  files :  my 
present  address  is  412  Wesley  Road,  Ocean 
City,  N.  J. 

"Our  son,  Charles,  was  graduated  from 
Duke  University  in  June.  He  was  a  member 
of  five  honorary  fraternities,  including  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Marjorie  won  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship to  Penn  Hall  Junior  College,  where  she 
has  finished  one  year.  It  is  the  custom  of  that 
school  to  spend  the  month  of  May  in  Ocean 
City.  Marjorie  hopes  to  prepare  for  teaching 
Physical  Education. 

"Thank  you  again  for  the  register  and 
Leaves.  Kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Winslow  and 
Miss  Potter." 

At  the  close  of  a  business  note  Marietta 
Chase  Stedfast  '24,  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  L.  A.  A.,  adds  this  welcomed  news :  She 
and  her  family  are  very  happy  in  their  new 
Waban  home,  located  not  far  from  Lasell,  and 
is  planning  soon  to  call  accompanied  by  her 
little  daughters.     Marietta,  we  are  hoping  for 


your  speedy  recovery  from  your  recent  illness 
and  shall  be  reday  to  receive  Mistress  Marietta 
and  the  dear  little  Misses  Stedfast. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  col- 
lege, Lasell  had  the  rare  privilege  of  extending 
congratulations  to  a  former  member  of  our 
faculty,  Miss  Jennie  S.  Farwell,  who  on  Octo- 
ber 26th  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  her  birth.  A  letter  of  congratulation 
was  sent  to  her  from  President  Winslow  and 
the  Alumnae  Association  also  extended  felici- 
tations to  this  distinguished  centenarian,  for- 
merly of  Lasell's  Art  Department. 

Evelina  Perkins  '15  is  the  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  L.  A.  A.  and  that  is  only  half  the  story. 
Daily  she  is  serving  in  the  grade  schools  of 
Waltham,  providing  the  midday  meal  to  some 
four  hundred  children.  She  enjoys  her  work 
for  she  says  she  "literally  loves  to  see  growing 
children  fed  up."  Recently  Evelina  told  us  of 
her  father's  class  reunion  in  Mechanic  Falls, 
Maine,  which  was  attended  by  his  former 
teacher,  now  eighty-eight  years  old,  and  her 
father,  eighty-one  years  old.  Mr.  Perkins  is 
one  of  six  "boys"  all  around  the  age  of  eighty, 
each  one  still  active  in  his  chosen  business. 
Following  in  the  wake  of  her  forebears,  Eve- 
lina has  many  busy  years  of  enjoyable  service 
ahead. 

It  is  some  years,  alas  not  months,  since 
Lasell  has  come  in  touch  with  the  Humbird 
family,  but  during  the  long  silence  we  have 
been  holding  them  in  distinct  and  friendly  re- 
membrance. President  Winslow  has  just  re- 
ceived this  word  from  Jean  Humbird  Dickason 
'10-'ll:  "It  hardly  seems  possible  that  I  have 
a  daughter  ready  for  junior  college  but  such 
is  the  case.  Having  gone  to  Lasell,  my  mind 
turns  back  to  my  New  England  college  days. 
Caroline  is  graduating  from  the  Marlborough 
School  for  Girls  in  Los  Angeles  this  year,  and 
we  wish  to  find  a  school  that  offers  Art,  Music 
and  literary  opportunities.  I  attended  the 
Lasell  Club  luncheon  last  year  and  hear  'big 
things'  are  happening  around  the  school.  Please 
forward  a  recent  catalog  and  other  literature." 

We  wish,  Jean,  you  could  see  for  yourself 
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the  signs  of  Lasell's  forward  march.  The  en- 
rollment this  year  is  over  four  hundred,  and 
two  new  senior  dormitories  have  been  added. 
We  appreciate  your  continued  interest  in 
Lasell. 

Ada  F.  Patterson  '15  in  her  letter  to  our 
President   writes : 

"Last  winter  Mother  and  I  motored  to  Cali- 
fornia and  it  was  quite  an  experience.  Drove 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  miles  in  a 
little  over  two  months.  Saw  everything  'out 
West'  from  rattlesnakes  to  Indians,  and  did 
not  miss  an  important  city  or  sight.  I  espe- 
cially loved  the  desert — its  wide  open  spaces 
and  flowers. 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  gardening  and 
am  President  of  the  Garden  Club,  and  belong 
to  several  other  clubs.  Fifteen  of  us  took  the 
complete  Delphean  study  course  and  for  several 
years  I  have  been  studying  Shakespeare.  I 
try  not  to  get  too  rusty. 

"Last  fall  I  enjoyed  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Saguenay  River  Cruise — a  beautiful  trip 
through  the  Canadian  Provinces.  Stayed  one 
night  at  Baggetville,  a  logging  town. 

"Always  enjoy  reading  the  Leaves.  I  learn 
the  'kinks'  have  been  taken  out  of  Common- 
wealth Avenue  and  even  that  beautiful  thor- 
oughfare has  gone  stream-lined. 

"Thank  you  again  for  the  Register.  A.  F.  P." 
Gladys  Wilkes  McCutchen  '15  is  now  in 
a  new  parish,  her  husband,  Rev.  L.  L.  Mc- 
Cutchen, having  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Sherman,  Texas.  The 
installation  program  contained  a  fine  picture 
of  their  new  church  edifice.  To  Dr.  Winslow, 
Gladys  writes : 

"Sherman  is  an  old  college  town  and  has 
many  cultural  advantages.  The  people  are 
cordial  and  already  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
at  home.  I  have  met  the  wife  of  the  new 
Episcopalian  rector.  She  is  a  Mrs.  Bennett 
from  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont — your  native 
state.  Please  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Winslow, 
Miss  Potter  and  other  Lasell  friends  who  may 
have  known  me. 

"Have   you   heard   of   the   sudden   and   sad 


passing  away  of  Dorothy  Drane  '13-' 14,  who 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  on  Sep- 
tember 20th?" 

Lasell's  tenderest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
the  bereaved  family. 

In  looking  over  the  new  Register,  Marian 
Fitch  '26  discovered  several  omissions  and 
promptly  notified  the  college  office.  Good  work, 
Marian,  and  thank  you.  She  referred  with 
sincere  sorrow  to  the  unexpected  passing  away 
of  Lucille  Barry  Shea  '26.  Marian  later  speaks 
of  her  joy  over  the  marriage  of  Helen  Bada 
Waltz  '27  to  Mr.  John  Robert  Shaw  on  August 
24,  1935.  This  past  April  6th  a  little  son, 
William,  was  born  to  these  happy  parents. 
Marian  closes  with  "wishes  for  a  happy  year 
at  Lasell." 

Camilla  Roy  Makes  Good  ! ! !  Listen  to  this 
report  not  from  Camilla  but  from  one  who 
stands  close  to  this  dear  member  of  the  Class 
of  '32  and  knows  the  facts :  "For  nearly  two 
years  Camilla  waited  for  a  chance  in  the  hos- 
pital on  Welfare  Island  (N.  Y.)  to  finish  her 
course.  She  finally  had  the  opportunity  and 
was  soon  made  a  second  assistant  and  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  Head  Dietitian  with 
a  good  raise  in  salary.  She  has  twelve  stu- 
dents in  her  charge  and  has  all  the  planning 
of  menus  for  over  3000  people."  Just  cause 
for  congratulations  to  this  successful  Alumna. 

Lila  Woodbury  Stearns  '00- '02  is  now  owner 
and  hostess  of  the  Major  John  Pedrick  House, 
Marblehead.  During  her  very  recent  call  at 
Lasell  she  was  enthusiastic,  and  rightly  so, 
over  this  historic  mansion,  built  in  1756  with 
lumber  brought  from  England.  This  daughter 
of  a  former  governor  of  Vermont  has  made 
a  most  attractive  hostelry  of  this  colonial 
homestead.  Lila  gave  us  some  interesting  data 
concerning  her  two  sisters,  Gertrude  (Lasell, 
'89-'90)  and  Mildred  'O5-'07.  Gertrude's  hus- 
band, the  Hon.  George  W.  Powers,  is  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont. 
Mildred's  home  is  still  in  their  native  state 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  Guy  M.  Page,  is  the 
Vermont  Bank  Commissioner.  Our  friendly 
informant  is  very  busy  and  happy.     Her  little 
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daughter  accompanied  her  on  this  visit  and 
we  promptly  coveted  her  for  Lasell. 

Writes  Ruth  Rowbotham  Strickland  '29  to 
President  Winslow : 

"I  enjoyed  your  letter  and  especially  the 
news  of  old  friends  at  Lasell.  It  made  me  so 
homesick  this  summer  when  I  was  talking  up 
Lasell  to  Anne  Brooks  and  Hazel  Hardin,  now 
enrolled  at  the  college.  Both  are  lovely  girls 
and  belong  to  such  fine  families.  Anne  lives 
only  one  house  from  ours  so  at  Christmas  I 
expect  to  get  first-hand  information  about  all 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  my 
last  visit  to  Lasell. 

"Everyone  I  hear  from  writes  enthusiastical- 
ly of  the  new  building  and  all  are  working 
mighty  hard  to  go  over  the  top.  Enclosed  is 
a  check  for  my  part.  I  wish  it  might  be  more, 
but  you  see  we  are  already  saving  to  send  our 
little  daughter  to  Lasell.  Mother  and  Father 
leave  next  week  for  Boston  and  I  am  hoping 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  you  a  short  visit." 

"Kay  Braithwaite  '29  writes  that  Midge 
(Winslow  MacCuspie  '28)  has  a  lovely  baby 
boy  and  is  making  such  a  fine  mother.  Please 
remember  me  to  Mrs.  Winslow,  Midge,  Mr. 
Amesbury,  Miss  Potter  and  all  of  my  friends 
at  Lasell." 

Florence  Skinner  Anderson  '13-'14  is  busier 
than  ever  but  not  too  busy  to  turn  aside  for 
a  moment  to  send  well  wishes  for  Lasell.  Flor- 
ence is  one  of  many  who  has  referred  enthusi- 
astically to  the  Hartford  Lasell  dinner  where 
Mr.  Amesbury  gave  them  the  very  latest  and 
very  best  news  from  Lasell,  especially  concern- 
ing the  new  auditorium.  Mrs.  Anderson's  little 
daughters,  Sylvia,  15,  and  Priscilla,  9,  take 
much  of  her  thought  and  her  music  pupils  oc- 
cupy the  rest  of  the  time,  but  she  enjoys  to  the 
full  her  program. 

During  the  Personals  Editor's  summer  in 
Minneapolis,  aside  from  the  joy  of  being  a  guest 
of  her  niece,  Mary  Potter  McConn  '05,  she 
occasionally  came  in  unexpected  and  pleasant 
touch  with  "Old  Girls".  Adelia  Chaffee 
Stroud  '08- '09,  she  found  acting  as  hostess  in 
one  of  Minneapolis'  most  exclusive  shops.  That 


brief  visit  was  happily  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Adelia's  daughter  and  her  little 
child.  We  found  it  difficult  to  realize  that 
Adelia  was  old  enough  to  be  the  grandmother 
of  this  winsome  little  one. 

One  summer  afternoon  there  came  to  our 
home  Eleanor  Warner  Salisbury  '11  accom- 
panied by  Mary  Lumbard  Courtney  '10  and 
her  charming  young  daughter,  who  had  just 
been  graduated  from  a  preparatory  school  and 
was  looking  for  a  college  in  which  to  continue 
her  work.  You  may  be  assured  we  promptly 
recommended  Lasell.  Here's  hoping  she  will 
heed  our  suggestion. 

The  years  fail  to  sober  Mary  Lumbard. 
We  had  long  intended  upbraiding  her  for 
failing  to  keep  her  promise  to  visit  Lasell 
frequently  during  her  stay  in  New  England, 
but  a  few  moments  in  her  genial  company  and 
we  forgave  and  forgot  her  broken  promise. 

One  of  the  happiest  vacation  days  was 
spent  as  the  guest  of  Susan  Stryker  Brown 
TO  in  her  St.  Paul  home.  The  ease  with  which 
this  former  Duluth  Lasell  girl  served  and  pre- 
sided over  her  luncheon  (self  prepared)  we 
shall  not  soon  forget.  Later  the  same  favored 
Lasell  group  were  the  guests  of  Katherine 
Wheeler  '09  at  an  afternoon  tea.  Kay  de- 
signed her  own  beautiful  home,  which  is  liter- 
ally built  on  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking 
St.  Paul  and  the  lovely  valley  between.  Kath- 
erine's  ideal  home  is  still  graced  by  the  presence 
of  her  lovely  mother.  The  recollection  of  our 
Lasell  hospitality  enjoyed  in  these  St.  Paul 
homes  still  remains  among  our  most  fragrant 
memories  of  last  summer's  days. 

Lydia  Barnes  '35  returned  this  fall  wearing 
a  genuine  Scotch  suit  with  cockade  and  all  and 
declared  she  had  had  a  marvelous  sojourn  in 
bonnie  Scotland.  We  easily  believed  her  re- 
port also  that  she  enjoyed  quaint  Holland  and 
Switzerland  lovelier  than  beyond  her  words  to 
describe.  Return  soon,  dear  Lydia,  the  sight 
and  sound  of  you  was  as  good  as  a  trip  abroad. 
By  the  way,  Lydia  since  her  graduation  from 
Lasell  has  been  specializing  in  art,  has  com- 
pleted her  course  at  the  Massachusetts  School 
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of  Art  and  is  now  ready  for  work.  Here  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  one  looking  for  a 
capable  art  instructor  or  illustrator. 

And  so  our  Jean  Murphy  '33,  following  the 
example  of  her  sister,  Ida  Murphy  Mackes 
'30,  has  decided  to  make  her  home  in  the 
States.  In  October  Jean  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Aneda,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the 
East  Stroudsburg  (Penna.)  State  Teachers 
College.  Their  home  address  will  be  503 
Thomas  Street,  East  Stroudsburg. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mariesta  Howland 
Bloom  '26  for  sharing  with  us  excerpts  from 
a  letter  written  by  Margaret  Anderson  Gage 
'26,  just  home  from  an  exciting  journey  in 
war-torn  China : 

"Our  trip  was  wonderful  but  I  wouldn't 
care  to  take  it  again.  The  heat  was  terrific 
and  one  had  to  be  so  careful  of  the  water  and 
food.  My  husband  intended  remaining  in 
Peking  for  two  weeks — instead  he  had  five 
hectic  days  there.  Martial  law  was  on  and  he 
couldn't  leave  the  compound  after  eight  at 
night.  At  Shanghai  we  were  only  allowed  five 
hours  off  the  ship  and  personally  I  was  glad. 
Because  of  the  Japanese  night  air  raids  in 
Kobe,  we  were  unable  to  leave  the  hotel  in  the 
evening — outside  everything  was  in  total  dark- 
ness and  we  were  allowed  only  a  small  flash- 
light in  our  room.  We  left  in  three  days  for 
the  Mountains,  where  Father  suffered  a  serious 
heart  attack.  I  spent  the  last  day  before  sail- 
ing trying  to  buy  some  medicine  for  him  and 
finally  St.  Luke's  Hospital  gave  me  enough 
to  last  during  our  homeward  trip.  I  had  fully 
intended  going  to  the  Thieves  Market  in  Shang- 
hai to  look  for  a  screen  but  there  just  wasn't 
time.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Manila  had  one  of 
the  most  gorgeous  ones  purchased  in  Shanghai 
for  a  song.  Our  trip  over  was  grand  and  our 
stops  in  Hongkong  with  English  friends  were 
delightful  in  spite  of  the  heat." 

Mariesta  declares  she  herself  is  still  actively 
interested  in  literary  work ;  has  received  en- 
couraging letters  from  the  editors  of  "Forum" 
and  the  "Atlantic" ;  is  learning  to  cook  and 
perform  the  duties  of  a  hostess.    She  speaks  of 


a  dinner  party  where  her  blue  goblets,  crafts- 
man silver  and  lovely  dishes  made  a  table  "as 
chic  as  Vogue". 

We  receive  only  good  news  from  our  former 
factulty  member,  Miss  Barbara  Alden,  who  is 
studying  for  her  Ph.D.  at  Chicago  University. 
A  personal  word  from  her  at  vacation  time  was 
filled  with  enthusiasm  over  southern  California 
and  her  experiences  at  summer  school  there. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  our  Miss  Helen 
Goodrich  is  fast  recovering  from  injuries 
received  while  touring  in  Connecticut  just 
before  the  opening  of  college. 

Miss  Edith  Eastman  is  enjoying  her  new 
and  stimulating  work  at  Connecticut  College 
for  Women ;  finds  the  faculty  very  congenial 
and  the  girls  an  unusually  earnest  class  of 
students.     Our  good  wishes  are  with  her. 

Ruth  Libby  '31  had  an  unusually  exciting 
and  happy  vacation.  In  company  with  her 
father  she  visited  Montreal,  Port  Arthur, 
Winnipeg,  Minneapolis  and  the  wide  open 
spaces  of  the  North  West.  The  generous  hos- 
pitality of  western  friends  made  the  journey 
a  memorable  one. 

It  is  many  a  day  since  Barbara  Vail  Bosworth 
'05  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  but  this  summer  she 
visited  her  mother  in  Oakland  and  also  had  a 
happy  reunion  with  her  sister  and  brothers. 
Before  leaving  the  Gold  Coast,  Barbara  ex- 
pected to  be  the  guest  of  Jack  Bragdon  and 
Kate  Bragdon  Kelsey  '95,  and  hoped  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Wagner. 
We  are  counting  on  a  more  complete  intinerary 
from  Barbara  later. 

It  was  good  to  welcome  Phyllis  Atkinson 
Stone  '34  and  her  classmate,  Helen  Pierce, 
back  home  but  not  so  good  for  the  Personals 
Editor  when  she  learned  she  had  missed  their 
call. 

Ethelyn  Whitney  Lenzi's  '32  own  home  ad- 
dress is  36  Ruby  Avenue,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
We  are  letting  Babe  speak  for  herself :  "I 
cannot  yet  realize  my  good  fortune — a  fine 
husband,  a  lovely  little  home  of  our  own."  Is 
this  not  another  opportunity  to  extend  Lasell's 
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congratulations  to  our  Alumna  and  former 
faculty  member. 

Just  in  the  wake  of  Mrs.  Lenzi's  call  we 
welcomed  to  Lasell  Mrs.  Phillip  Hamilton, 
formerly  Miss  Ruth  Moody  of  our  secretarial 
faculty.  Her  husband  is  practicing  law  in 
Caribou,  Maine  and  she  reports  she  is  thorough- 
ly enjoying  her  new  home  and  learning  daily 
lessons  in  domestic  science.  Lasell  again  ex- 
tends congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Was  it  a  coincident  or  was  it  happily  planned 
that  Arlene  Kerr  Levine  '36,  Ruth  Koritzky 
Kopelman  '36  and  Charlotte  Weitzmann  '36 
called  at  Lasell  the  same  day?  They  had 
promised  to  remain  with  the  Personals  Editor 
but  just  a  moment  or  two  and  kept  their  prom- 
ise, but  their  cheeriness  and  enthusiasm  con- 
tributed a  sort  of  panacea  to  their  convalescing 
friend. 

Thank  you,  Miriam  Nichols  '31 -'34,  for 
remembering  us  while  you  were  on  vacation  in 
New  Hampshire  this  summer.  Miriam  writes : 
"We  have  a  wonderful  time  up  here.  The 
other  evening  a  young  fox  ran  through  the 
yard  and  a  screech  owl  woke  us  up  at  three 
a.  m.  We  have  many  birds  including  wood 
and  hermit  thrushes.  Best  wishes  for  a  siu> 
cessful  year  at  Lasell." 

Writing  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jean  Ayr 
Baker  '29  is  one  of  many  enthusiasts  who  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Amesbury's  stirring  message  at 
the  Endowment  Drive  dinner.  To  be  re- 
assured in  Jean's  good  note  that  I  am  still 
standing  in  her  good  graces  is  cause  enough 
for  thankfulness. 

We  are  constantly  the  recipients  of  bright 
greetings  from  Mary  Alice  Timmins  Moulthrop 
'28,  who  seems  to  be  touching  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  Mary  Alice,  we  thank  you 
for  your  messages,  but  we  feel  you  will  be 
compelled  soon  to  find  another  world  to  con- 
quer in  your  uninterrupted  love  of  sight-seeing. 

A  word  of  appreciation  from  our  Alumnae 
is  always  valued,  especially  this  message  from 
our  honor  student,  Mabel  Crowe  '34: 

"Three  very  interesting  years  have  passed 


since  I  was  graduated  from  Lasell  but  never  a 
day  has  ended  that  I  haven't  recalled  by  indebt- 
edness for  knowledge  gained  there.  I  have  not 
found  nursing  hard  work;  on  the  contrary,  I 
look  forward  to  what  each  new  day  will  bring. 
This  spring  I  had  four  months  teaching  the 
young  students  Practical  Nursing  Arts.  One 
of  the  girls  was  the  daughter  of  Ruth  Marston 
Arey  '06. 

"Although  I  am  now  a  graduate  of  the  Mass. 
General  Hospital,  Lasell  will  always  be  my 
dearest  Alma  Mater  for  she  comes  first  and 
were  it  not  for  my  fine  training  there,  I  would 
not  have  enjoyed  my  present  course  as  much 
as  I  have. 

"Best  wishes  for  Lasell — a  happy  year." 

The  Personal's  list  of  "latest  arrivals"  in- 
cludes. 

July  9 — A  son,  Burnham,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norris  C.  Baker  (Bertha  Burnham  '30). 

August  5 — Twins,  Rose  Duncan  and  Herbert 
Warren,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Boyce 
(Rosamond  Kent  '18-'20). 

August  16 — A  daughter,  Sandra  Lee,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Janse  (Bettina  Potter  '34). 

September  12 — A  daughter,  Barbara  Ann, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Lunt  (Marian  Simp- 
son '29). 

September  27 — A  son,  Edgar  Stevens,  Jr., 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Cook  (Elizabeth 
Day  '30). 

October  4 — A  daughter,  Caroline  Loomis,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Loomis  Killam  (Cornelia 
Hemingway  '22). 

October  20 — A  daughter,  Janet,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Davis  (Mary  Elizabeth  Hill  '33). 

October  27 — A  daughter,  Jeanne  Adele,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Reynal  (Dorothy  Cook 
'25). 

Lasell's  congratulations  to  these  wee  ones 
and  their  parents. 

We  were  wishing  for  definite  word  from 
Charlotte  Ridley  Watkins  '30  when  the  desired 
information  came  through  our  office.  Charlotte's 
new  address  is  2011  Delancey  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. She  is  still  doing  concert,  radio  and 
church  work  and  is  teaching  voice  at  Cedar 
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Crest  College,  Allentown,  Penna.  Lasell  Jun- 
ior College  is  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  wish 
increasing  success  to  our  talented  Alumna. 

Who  would  ever  think  of  stealing  a  moment 
out  of  "honeymoon  time"  to  send  a  line  to  the 
Personals  Editor?  Well,  that  is  just  what 
thoughtful  Carol  Morehouse  Jones  '34  did. 
We  know  you  will  enjoy  a  word  or  two  from 
her  delightful  letter  written  from  her  home  in 
Darien,  Connecticut : 

"It  has  been  three  years  since  I  was  grad- 
uated from  Lasell  and  I  have  greatly  missed 
college  life  and  everyone  connected  with  it.  It 
was  such  a  pleasant  part  of  me  during  the  two 
years  I  spent  there  that  I  often  long  to  live 
them  over  again. 

"Muriel  Thacker,  Mabelle  Hickcox  '35  and 
Jeannette  Hall  '35  were  three  of  my  brides- 
maids. It  was  a  joy  to  see  the  girls  again 
although  we  do  meet  occasionally  for  Jeannette 
and  Mabelle  live  not  more  than  sixty  miles  dis- 
tance from  my  home.  Muriel  plans  to  be  mar- 
ried the  eleventh  of  September  and  Esther 
Owen  Hance  and  I  are  to  be  two  of  her  at- 
tendants. 

"We  have  a  darling  house  in  Darien  and  I 
am  kept  fairly  busy  because  I  am  still  working 
in  Father's  office.  Also  have  my  organ  position 
together  with  housework  and  cooking.  My 
culinary  efforts  thus  far  have  been  quite  satis- 
factory, 'I'm  led  to  believe'. 

"Hope  to  visit  Lasell  before  very  long." 

In  the  air  a  triumphant  note  from  the  North 
Carolina  mountains.  Who  is  sounding  it? 
Jerry  Fothergill  '37,  now  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Crossnore  School,  Crossnore,  N.  C.  We  let 
her  speak  for  herself  in  answer  to  the  Leaves' 
inquisitive  Personals  Editor's  request : 

"To  tell  about  my  experiences  here  is  very 
difficult  for  so  many  things  have  happened  it 
would  fill  pages  to  write  them  all.  This  is  a 
wonderful  place  and  I  love  it  and  the  people. 
Have  the  task  of  teaching  high  school  students 
biology,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  filled  in 
careing  for  the  sick  children  on  the  campus. 

"Doris  Jones  Hayes  '35  and  her  husband 
visited  our  school  in  September.  She  was  look- 
ing well  and  it  was  great  to  see  her  again. 


"Will  you  please  send  me  a  subscription 
blank  for  the  Leaves  and  News.  I  would  like 
to  keep  up  with  the  'doings'  at  Lasell.  Miss 
Turner  and  Miss  Watkins  have  told  me  of  some 
of  the  changes  and  I'm  so  glad  that  the  new 
building  has  been  started." 

Cindy,  there  is  such  a  smart,  individual 
slant  to  your  chirography  that  before  I  open 
the  letter  I  guess  without  fail  it  is  from  you. 
Yes,  Ma'm,  I  am  "on  the  mend",  thank  you. 
This  president  of  the  Class  of  1935  writes : 
"You  people  up  there  at  Lasell  certainly  are 
pushing  ahead  with  new  Senior  Houses,  new 
building  and  new  engagements.  Many  times 
lately  I've  envied  the  girls  who  are  now  at 
Lasell.  Just  a  bit  school-sick  at  times,  Miss 
Potter." 

We  are  happy  to  learn  this  interesting  item 
concerning  Marta  Aspergren  Parker  '27,  who 
was  married  July  19th  to  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Parker, 
Jr.  This  our  Virginia  Alumna's  husband  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  '37,  joined  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Medical  Corps  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  (junior)  and  at  present  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital.  Marta 
writes :  "We  will  probably  be  stationed  here  for 
a  year.  Our  address  is  'Sunny  Court',  North 
Shore  Road,  Norfolk,  Va." 

Irene  Driessigacker  '37,  keep  alive  your 
avowed  devotion  to  Lasell's  Old  Guard.  We 
appreciate  your  gracious  message  and  our  best 
wishes  to  you  always. 

Julia  Case  '32 :  we  wish  you  would  share  with 
us  the  secret  of  your  optimism.  A  message 
from  you  always  furnishes  a  tonic.  Julia  re- 
fers to  Harriette's  (Case  Bidwell  '22)  two 
little  girls.  The  older  one,  Sally,  is  in  school 
and  her  reports  are  all  A  No.  1 ;  but  wee 
Charlotte  is  like  her  Aunt  Julia.  (Nuff  said). 

At  present  Julia  is  her  mother's  principal 
aid  in  the  department  of  Home  Economics, 
but  does  find  time  for  relaxation  taking  daily 
horseback  rides  along  Connecticut's  fine  high- 
ways. Seriously  speaking,  "Casey"  adds:  "I 
think  I'll  come  back  to  Lasell  just  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  building.  It  was  such  a 
dream  while  I  was  in  school.    The  Connecticut 
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Valley  dinner  on  October  15th  was  a  grand 
success." 

Mrs.  Russell  A.  Blisk  (Elinor  Ebbels  '31) 
writes  from  her  home,  1931  East  84th  Street. 
Cleveland,  Ohio :  "Two  years  after  graduating 
from  Lasell,  I  took  up  comptometry  and  have 
been  employed  as  a  comptometer  operator  ever 
since  and  like  it  very  much."  Thank  you  for 
this  word,  and  we  would  be  pleased  from  time 
to  time  to  have  added  items  of  interest  about 
yourself. 

Virginia  Bascom  (Feb. -June  '34)  will  be 
graduated  from  Sargent  in  June.  Even  now 
she  is  doing  some  training  in  Physical  Culture 
on  the  side,  and  is  still  an  enthusiastic  golfer. 
Ginny,  we  were  pleased  to  receive  you  and  are 
satisfied  with  your  promise  to  drop  in  fre- 
quently. 

Some  of  us  remember  distinctly  and  pleasant- 
ly Miss  Lila  Moore,  former  member  of  our 
faculty,  who  is  at  present  on  the  teaching  staff 
of  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  Maine. 
We  regretted  missing  her  call  at  Lasell  and 
wish  for  her  continued  success  in  her  present 
field. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  our  Avis  Ballou 
'24,  who  is  making  forward  strides  so  rapidly. 
To  Mrs.  Hooker,  she  writes :  "Have  recently 
been  transferred  to  the  Boston  office  where  I 
am  secretary  to  two  lawyers.  I  enjoy  this 
work  for  it  ties  in  with  my  law  studies  which 
I  pursued  diligently  for  two  years.  Have  just 
moved  to  Apt.  #27,  1191  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 

"I  didn't  visit  college  last  Commencement 
as  I  was  right  in  the  midst  of  my  final  exams 
of  four  hours  each !  Keep  me  posted  as  to  the 
activities  of  Lasell  this  year  for  I  am  now  al- 
most a  neighbor  and  can  come  out  frequently." 

Avis,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  nearby  and 
are  pleased  over  your  promotion.  We  appre- 
ciated your  promptness  in  getting  in  touch  with 
your  Alma  Mater  and  with  the  Boston  Lasell 
Club.    Our  best  wishes  are  with  you. 

Only  a  card  from  Marjorie  Schaller  Schoon- 
maker  '29  but  every  word  of  interest.  Her 
home  is  now  21  Bradlee  Road,  Medford,  Mass. 


Marjorie  was  graduated  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity June  14,  1937,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music.  June  26th  was  her  wedding 
day  and  her  classmates,  Verta  MacLeod  and 
Marjorie  Billings,  were  in  the  bridal  party. 
Marjorie's  husband,  Mr.  Ralph  I.  Schoon- 
maker,  is  director  of  music  for  the  City  of 
Medford. 

The  Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
is  now  Dorothy  Guest's  ('34)  present  address. 
Don't  for  a  moment  imagine  our  Dorothy  is 
a  patient.  Far  from  it.  This  efficient  dietetian 
is  serving  officially.  We  are  proud  of  her 
uninterrupted  success  in  her  chosen  profession. 
During  the  month  of  June  she  enjoyed  a  little 
jaunt  of  6700  miles  through  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Had  a  recent  visit 
with  Helen  Breed  '33,  when  for  hours  they 
specialized  on  Lasell.  Dottie  closes  with  a 
word  of  praise  for  the  Lasell  Leaves. 

Our  thoughts  are  turning  with  tender  sym- 
pathy at  this  time  to  members  of  our  Lasell 
family,  the  names  of  whose  loved  ones  appear 
on  our  Honor  Roll : 

Annie  Phillips  Hastings  '84-'86. 

Hattie  Cottle  Church  '86-'87. 

Winnie  Ewing  Coffin  '89. 

Helen  Barry  Shea  '26. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Hale,  mother  of  Emily  Hale 
Barnett  '02-03,  Marion  Hale  Bottomley  '10  and 
Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Avery,  mother  of  Carolyn  Col- 
ton  Avery  '23. 

The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D. 
Jones  (Noami  Davis  '22). 

Mr.  R.  W.  Douglass,  father  of  Evelyn 
Douglass  Hooper  '28. 

Mr.  Walter  Keuhn,  father  of  Marjorie 
Keuhn  '29. 

Mrs.  Frank  Metcalf,  mother  of  Agnes  Met- 
calf  '32. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Swift,  mother  of  Betsy  Swift 
Coyle  '33  and  Mabel  Swift  '35. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Marsh,  mother  of  Miss  Madel- 
ine Marsh  of  our  faculty. 

Mrs.  H.  I.  Smith,  mother  of  Mrs.  Sadie  S. 
Percival. 
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The  eyes  of  our  "Old  Girls"  are  fixed  in 
imagination  on  our  rapidly  materializing  new 
building.  Mabelle  Hickcox  '34  adds :  "I  think 
it's  all  very  exciting.  Wish  I  could  be  near  to 
watch  it  grow.  It  would  be  wonderful  to  be 
entering  Lasell  now  and  go  to  assembly  in  the 
new  auditorium.  I  surely  hope  the  drive  for 
$100,000  goes  over  the  top." 

Evelyn  Douglass  Hooper  '28  has  severed 
her  connection  with  the  Newton  Hospital  and 
is  devoting  her  time  largely  to  home-making. 
She  is  doing  part  service  teaching  dietetics 
at  the  Kathleen  Dell  School  in  Brookline. 

The  home  address  of  Eleanor  Ellison  Trone 
'25-'26  is  Mt.  Tabor,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  We 
have  her  father's  word  for  it  that  Eleanor  is 
the  mother  of  two  "wonderful  boys — John, 
aged  four,  and  Bill,  seven  months."  Lasell's 
congratulations  to  these  little  ones  and  their 
parents. 

Friends  of  Mrs.  Lucian  Drury  (Muriel  C. 
Thacker  '34)  will  find  her  at  her  new  home, 
566  Wilmot  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Her 
wedding  was  celebrated  in  Needham  and  among 
her  attendants  were  Carol  Morehouse  Jones 
'34  and  Esther  Owen  Hance  '34.  Muriel's 
husband  is  a  Brown  University  graduate,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1936. 

During  the  summer  we  enjoyed  a  call  from 
Florence  Kuhn  Myers  '20  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  Corinne.  They  were  en  route  to 
Maine  for  a  summer's  vacation.  Florence's 
sister,  Carolyn  Kuhn  Feffer  '17-19,  is  now 
residing  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  with  her  three 
children. 

To  Dr.  Winslow,  Helen  Whittle  Bush  '30 
writes :  "This  is  just  a  note  to  inform  you  that 
on  October  3,  1936  I  became  Mrs.  C.  Allen 
Bush,  and  my  present  address  is  627  Park 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I  have  been  asked 
to  be  a  captain  in  the  Lasell  Building  Fund 
Drive  and  am  looking  forward  to  being  in  close 
contact  with  the  college  again." 

Beatrice  Alderman  '30  is  still  active  and 
enjoying  her  chosen  vocation.  She  writes:  "I 
am  doing  private  work  with  children  both  at 
the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston,  and  in  their 


homes.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  education  and 
interest  if  the  Lasell  students  taking  the  home 
nursing  course  could  be  taken  through  the 
Children's  Hospital,  especially  during  Christ- 
mas week.  I  think  it  could  be  arranged  by  an 
interview  with  the  superintendent  of  nurses." 
Bee  closes  with  a  promise  to  attend  one  of 
Lasell's  Vesper  services  in  the  near  future. 

What  a  disappointment  was  ours  to  learn 
we  had  missed  Marjorie  Donaca's  ('31 -'33) 
visit  at  the  college.  Lasell  girls  do  not  run  in 
often  when  their  home  is  as  far  away  as  Port- 
land, Oregon.  This  is  an  opportune  time  to 
congratulate  Marjorie  on  her  fine  university 
record. 

Marjorie  Bloom  Schwartz  '27-'29,  Carol 
Dietz  Rosenburg  '30  and  Laura  Dietz  '31 -'32, 
stood  in  our  doorway  long  enough  to  assure 
us  of  their  unfailing  loyalty  to  Lasell.  They 
then  disappeared  suddenly  to  find  a  younger 
sister,  Marjorie  Dietz,  a  member  of  our  junior 
class,  with  whom  they  had  a  real  Lasell  luncheon 
date. 

Not  very  far  away  is  Mrs.  A.  Benedict 
Doran  (Marjorie  Westgate  '37),  whose  new 
address  is  20 IB  Holden  Green,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Marjorie  was  married  on  August  28th 
at  her  home  in  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  The  president 
of  the  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackets- 
town,  N.  J.,  was  the  officiating  clergyman. 
Members  of  the  bridal  party  included  Mary 
Nicholson,  Madeline  Orcutt,  and  Meredith 
Tillotson,  Lasell  classmates  of  the  bride. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  us  that  Phillis  Gunn  '36 
is  moving  right  "Onward  and  Upward".  To 
Lasell's  president  she  writes : 

"I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
letter  of  recommendation  you  wrote.  I  feel 
that  it  had  much  bearing  on  the  final  decision 
of  the  authorities  at  Stoneleigh  College.  You 
might  be  interested  to  learn  of  my  final  suc- 
cess. My  interview  with  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Director  was  most  delightful  and  interest- 
ing. She  assured  me  of  a  final  decision  by  the 
first  of  the  following  week  and  later  I  was 
requested  to  spend  a  trial  week  with  them.  I 
have  now  returned  with  a  position  as  assistant 
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to  the  Director,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  help  you  and  others  have  so  obligingly 
offered." 

And  this  friendly  word  from  Dorothy  Abbott 
'37:  "While  it  is  true  that  I  have  completed 
my  course  at  Lasell,  I  shall  never  say  I  have 
finished  with  Lasell.  The  two  happiest  years 
of  my  life  were  spent  there.  I  am  now  at  the 
Elizabeth  General  Hospital,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
as  assistant  student  dietetian.  Began  the  course 
on  June  17th  and  hope  to  complete  it  by  Decem- 
ber 17th.  Then  I  will  start  out  on  my  life 
career.  Wish  I  could  join  you  in  your  greetings 
to  the  new  girls." 

It  was  good  to  welcome  Katherine  Gamble 
'35-'36  at  Lasell  and  it  was  equally  delightful 
to  receive  such  a  friendly  follow-up  message. 
This  will  be  a  busy  winter  for  in  addition  to 
her  teaching  schedule  Kay  is  taking  some  valu- 
able courses  at  the  Detroit  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

In  September,  Kay  Forgey  '28  expressed 
regret  to  President  Winslow  that  she  would  not 
be  in  Detroit  at  the  time  of  his  proposed  visit. 
Since  the  passing  away  of  her  mother  a  year 
ago,  Kay  has  accompanied  her  father  on  most 
of  his  business  trips  and  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Winslow's  visit  they  were  due  in  Kansas  City. 
Kay  adds :  "I  am  truly  sorry  that  the  Detroit 
Lasell  Club  has  been  so  inactive  and  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  welcome  you  to  the  Motor 
City.     (Strikeville  is  a  better  name.) 

"Upon  my  return,  I  am  going  to  hold  a 
meeting  for  the  election  of  new  officers,  and 
hope  and  pray  that  'non  globe  trotting'  ones 
will  be  in  office  in  the  future !  Intended  to 
revisit  the  college  this  summer,  but  my  vaca- 
tion time  was  spent  in  Maine. 

"May  you  reach  your  goal  in  the  campaign 
for  the  Auditorium  Gymnasium,  and  you  may 
be  assured  the  Detroit  Club  will  hear  about  it 
at  the  fall  meeting." 

Mary  Godard  Hadley  '21 -'23  returns  to 
Lasell  always  as  the  bearer  of  good  tidings. 
Sometimes  she  introduces  a  group  of  Connecti- 
cut girls  as  future  candidates  for  Lasell  but 
on  her  last  visit  she  was  the  bearer  of  a  much- 
appreciated    floral   gift    from   the    Connecticut 


Valley  Lasell  Club  to  their  convalescing  Dean 
Emeritus.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing our  appreciation  not  only  to  the 
Connecticut  Valley  girls  but  to  many  others 
whose  generous  courtesy  has  made  our  recent 
experience  not  only  endurable  but  oft  times  a 
blessing. 


THE    LASELL    BUILDING   FUND 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  Lasell  Building 
Fund  Campaign  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
October  15th,  at  the  Boston  City  Club.  There 
were  125  guests  present. 

Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19,  National  Chair- 
man of  the  campaign,  presided.  Anna  Eichhorn 
Cushman,  violinist,  and  Harold  Schwab,  pianist, 
with  their  usually  gifted  skill,  rendered  several 
choice  selections. 

President  Winslow,  greeted  with  an  ovation 
of  applause  from  the  faculty  and  Alumnae, 
told  of  the  growth  of  Lasell  and  praised  the 
united  action  of  the  graduates  in  the  present 
campaign.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  the 
Alumnae  have  had  to  prove  their  concentrated 
strength. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Everett  C.  Herrick, 
president  of  Andover-Newton  Theological 
School,  a  guest  speaker,  there  is  no  need  for 
new  schools  but  a  need  to  strengthen  and  de- 
velop the  schools  we  now  have.  He  said  in 
part:  "Lasell's  original  name  of  Seminary  is 
significant.  A  seminary  is  a  place  for  tender 
shoots  of  knowledge  to  grow."  Dr.  Herrick 
added  that  Dr.  Winslow's  forty  years  of  work- 
ing for  Lasell  deserve  more  than  a  new  build- 
ing as  a  memorial. 

Dr.  Frank  Palmer  Speare,  president  of 
Northeastern  University,  referring  to  endowed 
schools  for  men  and  women,  declared  that  they 
are  now  too  exclusive  and  too  many  colleges 
for  women  charge  prohibitive  tuition.  The 
world  needs  education  and  religion.  Education 
makes  useful  citizens  of  people.  It  teaches 
them  to  think  clearly.  Dr.  Speare  likened  Life 
to  a  voyage  for  which  religion  provides  a 
sailing   chart   and   compass    to   aid   in    sailing 
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the  course  safely.    It  turns  our  thoughts  away 
from  ourselves  to  higher  powers. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Speare  declared  that  the 
school  deserves  enthusiasm,  steam  and  pressure 
from  its  workers,  for  Lasell  is  worthy  of  the 
best. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY 
LASELL  CLUB 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  campaign  for  the 
Lasell  Building  Fund  was  to  be  started  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1937,  and  that  Lasell  Alumnae  the 
country  over  were  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
this  campaign  in  one  way  or  another,  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  our  Club  decided  we  should 
participate  in  this  great  event  by  having  an 
Annual  Dinner  instead  of  our  usual  Annual 
Luncheon.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  duly 
notified  our  members  and  arranged  to  have  our 
Annual  Meeting  at  the  Bond  Hotel,  Hartford, 
Friday  evening,  October  15,  1937  at  six  o'clock, 
to  be  followed  by  a  dinner  at  six  forty-five,  to 
which  we  invited  our  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends. 

Our  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Moor- 
ish Room  at  the  Bond  Hotel.  Due  to  the  en- 
forced absence  of  Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam 
'22,  Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16  presided,  calling 
for  the  Secretary's  report,  which  was  read  and 
accepted,  as  was  also  the  Treasurer's  report. 

Dorothy  Merwin  Brown  '23  acting  for  the 
Nominating   Committee   read   the   report   and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  1937-38 : 
President — Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam  '22. 
Vice  President — Julia  Case  '32. 
Secretary-Treasurer— Helen    Wahlquist    Wol- 

cott  '25. 
Executive    Committee — Harriet    Case    Bidwell 

'22,  Chairman ;  Marion  Griffen  Wolcott  '16, 

Mary  Jane  Selby  '35. 
Nominating  Committee — Sarah  Dyer  Darling, 

1900-01,  Chairman;  Mary  Goddard  Hadley 

'21-'23,  Jane  Grant  '32. 
Honor  Roll  Committee — Mary  Goodwin  Olm- 
sted '03,  Chairman. 
Publicity  Chairman — Barbara  L.  Stanley  '32. 

Mabelle  Hamlin  Barby  '15-' 16  acting  for  the 


Honor  Roll  Committee  reported  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  had  died  during  the  year. 

The  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  our 
Club  have  a  mid-winter  gathering,  the  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
the  type  of  mid-winter  meeting  to  be  decided 
by  the  committee.     It  was  so  voted. 

The  business  meeting  was  adjourned  at  6:30 
o'clock. 

We  all  then  wended  our  way  to  the  English 
Room,  which  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
white  pompom  chrysanthemums  on  the  tables 
and  palms  and  ferns  on  the  stage.  During 
dinner  we  sang  Lasell  songs,  directed  by  Julia 
Case  and  accompanied  by  Barbara  Stanley  at 
the  piano.  Also  during  dinner  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  we  send  a  telegram  to  Dr. 
Winslow,  who  was  attending  a  dinner,  which 
opened  the  campaign,  at  the  City  Club  in 
Boston. 

After  dinner  Laura  Hale  Gorton  called  upon 
our  guest  speaker,  Mr.  Amesbury,  who  brought 
greetings  from  Mrs.  Amesbury,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow,  and  Miss  Potter,  who  we  learned  has 
been  very  ill,  but  is  now  recovering.  Other 
members  of  the  faculty  also  sent  greetings 
Mr.  Amesbury  told  us  that  Mrs.  Hooker  had 
recently  announced  her  engagement  and  will  be 
married  in  February,  and  she  and  her  husband 
are  planning  to  live  in  Vermont.  Our  best 
wishes  go  to  Mrs.  Hooker  whom  we  all  love 
dearly  and  whom  we  shall  miss  so  much. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Amesbury 
for  a  most  interesting  and  enlightening  talk 
concerning  the  great  need  for  the  new  gym- 
nasium-auditorium which  has  already  been 
started  and  for  which  we  are  all  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  reach  the  goal  set  by  the  Build- 
ing Fund  Committee.  Mr.  Amesbury  told  us 
that  on  the  morning  of  October  15  the  atten- 
dance roll  was  402,  the  biggest  school  on  record, 
which  is  indeed  something  of  which  we  are 
very  proud,  and  which  perhaps  illustrated  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  why  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  secure  the  money  for  this  much-needed 
building. 

Mrs.  Irene  Sauter  San  ford  '06  of  Westfield, 
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Mass.  brought  us  greetings  as  did  also  Mr. 
Amesbury's  daughter,  Virginia  '38 ;  Faye  Wad- 
hams'  38,  president  of  the  Executive  Council; 
Florence  Kent,  Vice-president  of  the  class  of 
1938 ;  and  Emma  Ockert  '26  of  the  New  Haven 
Lasell  Club. 

Next  on  the  program  was  a  very  delightful 
entertainment  planned  by  our  own  Lillian 
Grant  '20,  who  is  herself  an  accomplished 
elocutionist. 

Agatha  Canfield  '31,  talented  pianist  and 
dancer,  rendered  three  selections  on  the  piano, 
and  Betty  Maitland,  accompanied  by  Gertrude 
Williamson,  sang  a  group  of  four  songs. 

Ruth  Winslow  '31,  who  has  her  own  school 
of  music  in  Danielson,  Connecticut,  and  plays 
several  instruments  herself,  rendered  several 
selections  on  her  electric  Hawaiian  guitar  ac- 
companied by  her  sister,  Beatrice,  who  is  also 
an  accomplished  musician. 

Lillian  Grant  herself  added  much  to  her 
carefully  planned  program  by  rendering  four 
very  delightful  monologues :  "Marathon", 
written  by  Vesta  Black  Bradeen  '32 ;  imperson- 
ation of  Mrs.  Dugan  at  a  drug  store  discussing 
her  great  liking  for  Shakespeare's  works ;  im- 
personation of  a  postmistress  in  a  small  country 
town ;  impersonation  of  a  lady  who  has  engaged 
in  the  business  of  a  reducing  establishment  for 
wealthy  stout  women.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  Lillian  for  all  she  did  to  make  our  meeting 
a  success. 

It  was  voted  to  send  flowers  to  Miss  Potter, 
and  they  were  later  delivered  in  person  by 
Mary  Godard  Hadley  '21-'23. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Mabelle  Hamlin  Barby  who,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  did  much  to  make 
our  annual  dinner  enjoyable  for  all.  The  pro- 
gram closed  with  the  singing  of  our  Alma 
Mater. 

Members  of  the  Lasell  family  and  guests 
who  were  present  include :  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Amesbury,  Virginia  Amesbury  '38,  Commis- 
sioner Olcott  F.  King,  Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16, 
Harriette  Case  Bidwell  '22,  Mr.  H.  F.  Bidwell, 
Mary  Godard  Hadley  '21-23,  Mr.  R.  F.  Hadley, 


Dorothy  Merwin  Brown  '23,  Mr.  H.  F.  Brown, 
Carolyn  Colton  Avery  '23,  Marion  Griffin 
Wolcott  '16,  Mr.  Ellsworth  Wolcott,  Janice 
Remig  '36,  Mary  Elton  Remig  '36,  Florence 
Skinner  Anderson,  Jr.  '13-'14,  Grace  Conklin 
Bevin  1884-85,  Barbara  C.  Stanley  '32,  Agatha 
S.  Canfield  '31,  Helen  L.  Johnson  Olow,  Jr. 
'21,  Mr.  John  Olow,  Jr.,  Bertha  Hayden  King 
'03,  Mabelle  Hamlin  Barby  '15-' 16,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Barby,  Jean  Ayr  Baker  '29,  Helen  Shew  Scho- 
field  '26-'27,  Juanita  Dudley  Esten  '26-'30, 
Cindy  King  '36,  Hildreth  Weigold  '35,  Elsie 
Flight  Wuestefeld  '18,  Octavia  Hickcox  Smith 
'18,  Mabel  Hickcox  '34,  Hazel  Kramer  O'Don- 
nell  '26,  Charlotte  Ockert  '33,  Emma  H.  Ock- 
ert '26,  Lillian  G.  Grant  '20,  Esther  M.  Hugo 
'29-'30,  Helen  Saunders  '17,  Irene  Sauter  San- 
ford  '06,  Rhona  Ford  '37,  Elizabeth  Maitland 
'34,  Ruth  Winslow  '31,  Beatrice  Winslow, 
Iverna  Birdsall  '22,  Florence  Kent  '38,  Faye 
Wadhams  '38,  Dorothy  Forsstrom  '37,  Eliza- 
beth Lee  '23-24,  Jessie  Watters  '23,  Emeline 
Walker  Fatherly  '31 -'32,  Harriette  Ward 
Walker  '01,  Frances  Findlay  Douglass,  Jr.  '35, 
Mildred  Munson  '32,  E.  Maude  Williams  '29, 
Katherine  Peck  '35,  Phyllis  Stuart  '35,  Marjorie 
Lowell  Weeks  '23,  Barbara  E.  Hunt  '32,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Hunt,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Burwell,  Helen  C. 
Burweli  '33,  Selma  E.  Swanson  '35,  Sarah 
Dyer  Darling  1900-01,  Gertrude  Williamson, 
Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted  '03,  Mr.  C.  Henry 
Olmsted,  Julia  Case  '32,  Helen  Wahlquist  Wol- 
cott '25,  Mr.  Roger  Wolcott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Wahlquist,  Hulda  Hokanson. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Helen  Wahlquist  Wolcott  '25 

Secretary. 


THE  EASTERN  MAINE  LASELL 
CLUB 

The  annual  luncheon  and  business  meeting  of 
the  Lasell  Club  of  Eastern  Maine  was  held 
October  15,  1937  at  the  Bangor  House,  Bangor,  | 
Maine.  There  were  eighteen  members  present. 
Reports  were  read  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tory, and  approved.  The  new  officers  were| 
elected  as  follows : 
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President — Marian  Harvey  Higgins  '15-'16. 

Treasurer — Marguerite  Murray  Bean  '24. 

Secretary — Gwendolyn  Murray  Larsen  '34. 

Following  the  luncheon  a  building  fund 
meeting  was  held.  Miss  Karen  Eliasson  '31, 
faculty  member  of  Lasell  Junior  College,  and 
Lorena  Fellows  Sawyer  '99  of  Bangor  spoke. 

Those  present  were:  Nellie  Kidder  Cutter 
'84,  Florence  Wyman  '91-92,  Charlotte  Ryder 
Hall  '08,  Ethelle  Cleall  Collett  '22,  Marguerite 
Murray  Bean  '24,  Faustina  Curtis  '88-'88, 
Lorena  Fellows  Sawyer  '99,  Karin  Eliasson 
'31,  Barbara  Blaisdell  '34,  Constance  Chalmers 
Harlow  '29,  Barbara  Stover  '33,  Helen  Gray 
Porter  '02-'05,  Florence  Rogers  Hilton  '05-'08, 
Marguerite  Houser  Hamlin  '19,  Julia  Crafts 
Sheridan  '10,  Gwendolyn  Murray  Larsen  '34. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gwendolyn  Murray  Larsen  '34 

Secretary. 

P.  S.  We  appreciate  Gwendolyn  Murray 
Larsen's  ('34)  prompt  report  of  the  Bangor 
Lasell  Club  meeting.  We  trust  the  readers 
of  the  Leaves  will  in  a  way  include  the  round 
robin  letter  from  these  loyal  girls  as  a  sort  of 
postscript  to  the  report.  The  Personals  Editor 
was  greatly  touched  by  their  friendly  spontane- 
ous messages. — Ed. 


THE  CHICAGO  LASELL  CLUB 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club  held  its  Fall  Meet- 
ing Saturday,  October  2,  1937  at  the  Medinah 
Club.  Dr.  Winslow  was  the  guest  of  honor 
and  even  though  our  number  was  small,  he  did 
receive  a  Royal  Welcome  from  all  those  pres- 
ent. He  brought  us  the  latest  Lasell  news, 
including  word  of  two  recent  marriages  among 
the  faculty,  various  school  activities,  establish- 
ment of  a  course  in  Merchandising,  and  best 
of  all  notes  about  the  New  Assembly  Hall. 
From  the  blueprints  and  diagrams  we  gathered 
it  is  going  to  be  rather  an  imposing  structure 
and  we  are  all  for  it  out  here.  The  meeting 
finally  converged  into  an  informal  round-table 
about  the  new  building,  with  Dr.  Winslow 
answering  all  the  questions  most  effectively  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  patience.     We  really  felt 


we  had  a  good  idea  of  what  Lasell  is  doing 
about  this  building  program  when  he  finished. 

Following  the  luncheon  Dr.  Winslow  showed 
us  moving  pictures  he  had  taken  at  the  various 
festive  occasions  such  as  May  Day,  Commence- 
ment, River  Day,  in  1927,  1931,  1932,  1933, 
and  some  beautiful  natural  color  films  of  last 
year's  class.  We  surely  enjoyed  these,  and 
several  of  us  could  spot  classmates  we  knew  in 
spite  of  the  change  in  styles  (even  the  gym  out- 
fits in  1927  looked  like  rare  old  antiques  next 
to  the  current  models!). 

Those  present  were:  Kathleen  Atkin  Tor- 
corn  '34,  Margherita  Dike  Hallberg  TO,  Eugen- 
ia Loomis  '32  and  her  mother,  Mary  Thielens 
Peeples  '05,  Eleanor  Fraizer  '28-'29,  Helene 
Grashorn  Dickson  '22,  Alma  Bunch  '13,  Helen 
Strifert  '24,  Gertrude  Wagner  Coleman  '28, 
Dorothy  Pearson  Cutler  '24,  Cecile  Loomis 
Stuebing  '12,  Emily  Ingwersen  '34,  Louise 
Funkhouser  Colegrove  '09  and  daughter,  Doro- 
thy Taggart  Krumsieg  '32,  Barbara  Jones  Bates 
'14,  Esther  Underwood  Evans  '14,  Julia  Potter 
Schmidt  '06  and  daughter  Betty,  Betty  Parrish 
from  Peoria,  Illinois  '36,  Helen  Carter  Johnson 
'07,  Miss  Barbara  Alden  who  was  on  the 
Lasell  faculty  last  year,  Frances  Avery  Hoof 
'06-'07,  and  Julia  Clausen  '29. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Julia  Clausen  '29 
Secretary. 


THE  ST.  JOHNSBURY  LASELL  CLUB 

The  St.  Johnsbury  Lasell  Club  held  its 
eleventh  annual  meeting  at  Willoughvale 
Farm,  Willoughby  Lake,  Vermont  on  July 
24th.  As  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  could  not  be 
with  us  this  year,  Mrs.  Hooker  gave  us  a  very 
vivid  description  of  the  college  happenings 
during  the  past  year.  We  were  also  very  glad 
to  welcome  Miss  Beede  to  the  meeting. 

After  a  delicious  luncheon  a  brief  business 
meeting  was  held,  Virginia  Cleasby  '31,  pre- 
siding. The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved  and  a  new  nominating  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are:  Beulah  Flet- 
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cher  '31,  Katherine  Fitch  Chesley  '30  and  Jo- 
sephine Laughton  '28.  It  was  also  voted  to 
change  the  meeting  place  to  Montpelier  Tavern 
and  to  have  the  next  annual  meeting  there 
during  the  last  week  of  June. 

Those  present  were :  Mrs.  Bertha  L.  Hooker, 
Helen  Beede  '21,  Josephine  Laughton  '28 
Priscilla  Barber  Fitch  '30,  Eleanor  Steele  '25, 
Frances  Fairbrother  '36,  Betty  Morley  '38, 
Carolyn  Stuart  '38,  Doris  Cleasby  '27,  Vir- 
ginia Cleasby  '31,  Ruth  Kingsley  '30-'32,  Doro- 
thy Scott  '36-'37,  Beulah  Fletcher  '31,  Kather- 
ine Fitch  Chesley  '30,  Eleanor  Dorman  '26-'28, 
Helen  DeLaney  '38.  The  visitors  were  Miss 
Inez  Winslow,  the  Misses  Rose  and  Sophie 
Morganthaler  and  Mrs.  Theia  Powers  Watson. 

Respectfully   submitted : 

Eleanor  R.  Dorman, 

Secretary. 


THE  PORTLAND  LASELL  CLUB 

The  Portland,  Maine,  Building  Fund  Com- 
mittee held  its  October  15th  meeting  and  ban- 
quet at  the  Eastland  Hotel.  Caroline  Lindsay 
Haney  '20  was  toastmistress. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Hooker  discussed  the  new 
building  telling  us  of  its  need  in  the  present 
school  life  and  showing  us  plans  and  blue 
prints.  We  were  all  inspired  to  do  our  best 
work  for  the  campaign  when  she  told  us  of 
the  splendid  progress  already  being  made. 

Dr.  Milton  D.  Proctor,  President  of  West- 
brook  Junior  College,  spoke  to  us  on  the 
growth  of  junior  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 


Rawding  Bus  Lines, 
Inc. 

620  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 

(Opposite   South    Station) 

BOSTON  MASS. 


try  and  their  importance  in  present  day  edu- 
cation. He  stressed  the  fact  that  Lasell  is  one 
of  the  leading  junior  colleges  in  New  England. 
Dr.  Proctor  very  generously  contributed  his 
address  fee  to  the  Lasell  Building  Fund,  and 
made  a  further  pledge  for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Proctor. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Nichols,  a  resident  of  Port- 
land and  a  relative  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Bragdon,  the 
Principal  of  Lasell  from  1874  to  1908,  spoke 
of  her  visits  to  Lasell  while  he  was  in  charge, 
and  gave  a  very  graphic  picture  of  him  and 
his  personal  characteristics. 

Also  present  were :  Mrs.  Milton  D.  Proctor ; 
Miss  Evelyn  Moore  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  a  for- 
mer teacher  at  the  College ;  Christine  Mur- 
phy Stone  '33  and  Mr.  Stone;  Louise  Stevens 
Prince  '22;  Marjorie  Lovering  Harris  '22; 
Virginia  Congdon  '37 ;  Mrs.  F.  G.  Congdon ; 
Lorraine  Lombard  '31 ;  Barbara  Turner 
Greenwood  '27-'28;  Lillian  Morong  '22-'23 ; 
Mildred  Knight  Norwood  '21 ;  Florence  Mer- 
ritt  Baker  '24;  Gertrude  Hooper  '32. 
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LASELL  LEAVES 


How  I  Think  the  United  States  Can  Avoid 

War 

The  following  is  one  of  the  three  best  Lasell 
essays  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  League  of 
Nations  Association.  The  winning  essay,  by 
Hilda  Lane,  was  broadcast  over  Station 
WORL,  Boston.  The  other  essay  was  by 
Harriet  L.  Tifft. 

The  most  momentous  question  to  be  decided 
by  American  citizens  in  1938  is,  "How  can  the 
United  States  avoid  war?"  Various  policies 
have  been  boosted  in  this  country  as  ways  of 
staying  out  of  war.  One  of  the  least  feasible 
of  these  is  strict  neutrality :  acquiescence  to  a 
war  as  long  as  it  doesn't  harm  us.  It  smugly 
accepts  war  as  inevitable.  Pacifism  assumes 
that  if  no  one  fights,  there  will  be  no  war.  Such 
a  dream  of  Utopia  is  out  of  date,  even  as  a  way 
to  save  American  skins  at  any  price. 

These  are  shortsighted  methods  of  sidestep- 
ping a  showdown.  They  avoid  the  issue.  "No 
state  can  cease  to  will  war,  without  ceasing 
also  to  will  the  causes  of  war,"  said  Charles 
Douglas  Booth  in  the  pamphlet,  Co-operation 
or  Chaos.  Now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  national 
and  foreign  policies  which  will  settle  the  way  in 
which  we  are  to  avoid  war. 

These  policies  should  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  being  involved  in  war.  At  the  same  time 
they  should  be  decisive  steps  toward  getting  rid 
of  wars  now  going  on.  They  should  be  sane 
steps,  free  from  exaggerated  nationalism  and 
propaganda  glorifying  war  and  heroism.  And 
above  all,  they  must  pave  the  way  for  an  effec- 
tive world  peace. 

The  Pittman  act  carries  out  the  first  of  these 
qualifications.  It  offers  a  "cash  and  carry" 
policy  designed  to  avoid  commercial  entangle- 
ments leading  to  war.  Belligerents  must  pro- 
vide their  own  transportation  of  arms  bought 
from  the  United  States.  This  removes  the 
danger  of  the  sinking  by  one  belligerent  of  an 
American  ship  carrying  arms  to  the  other  bel- 
ligerent. To  lessen  the  chance  of  involvement 
in  war  through  dealings  of  American  profiteers, 
a  forbiddingly  high  tax  on  war  profits  should 
be  imposed.  To  crush  activities  of  the  munitions 


makers,  the  government  should  take  over  the 
mun  tions  industries.  And  lastly,  Americans 
should  be  prevented  from  traveling  on  belliger- 
ent ships. 

To  supplement  these  measures,  policies 
carrying  out  the  second  qualification,  to  end 
existing  wars,  must  be  adopted.  The  alterna- 
tive to  military  force  is  economic  force.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  embargo  on  arms  and  all  other 
materials  necessary  for  carrying  on  war  should 
be  applied  by  the  United  States  to  aggressor 
nations  only.  An  embargo  on  exports  to  all 
belligerents  might  help  to  defeat  democracies 
who  cannot  continue  to  fight  in  self-defense 
against  banditry  if  the  United  States  cuts  off 
trade  with  them.  Danger  threatening  any  other 
democracy  also  threatens  our  democracy. 

Such  measures  cannot  succeed  if  they  are 
thwarted  by  an  orgy  of  war  propaganda,  of  wal- 
lowing in  moral  indignation  and  emotionalism. 
In  such  seething  emotional  turmoil,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  out  a  case  for  armed  interven- 
tion to  save  some  nation  asserting  itself  against 
armed  robbery.  The  way  to  avoid  such  blind, 
uncalculated  mob  action,  is  for  each  citizen  to 
make  it  his  duty  to  be  informed  on  the  state  of 
affairs.  It  is  for  him  to  decide  impartially  and 
sanely  on  the  issue.  It  is  for  him  to  lead  public 
opinion,  not  follow  it  blindly.  In  War  Madness, 
by  Stephen  and  Joan  Rashenbusch  the  following 
statement  is  made :  "We  should  remember 
that  all  war  is  inhuman,  not  just  the  war  the 
other  side  is  fighting." 

In  view  of  the  present  armament  program, 
it  is  wise  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  in  the 
above  statement.  Lord  Grey,  British  foreign 
minister  during  the  World  War,  remarked  that 
"Great  armaments  lead  inevitably  to  war.  If 
there  are  armaments  on  one  side,  there  must  be 
armaments  on  other  sides."  Armaments  are 
justified  only  in  passively  backing  up  a  just 
foreign  policy. 

Much  more  effective  than  armaments  in 
backing  up  foreign  policy  is  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments program.  It  is  a  definite  step  toward 
removing  economic  causes  of  war.  The  recipro- 
cal trade  treaties  lower  tariff  barriers  between 
nations.      This   promotes   friendliness,   not   re- 
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sentment;  trust,  not  fear.  The  continuance  of 
this  trade  program  will  help  "have-not"  nations 
to  reach  economic  equality  without  using  force 
to  get  it. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  must  avoid 
war,  and  that  we  can  by  these  methods.  But 
the  effort  must  not  end  there.  There  is  a 
further  goal.  The  United  States,  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  in  the  world,  must  de- 
vote its  energy  and  influence  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal :  world  peace. 

Elizabeth  L eland 


ONE 

High  up  in  the  Adirondacks,  one  lone  ram- 
bling cabin  was  silhouetted  against  the  gray 
skies  of  a  day  early  in  January. 

Closer  inspection  showed  the  cabin  to  be 
spacious  and  of  the  spreading  variety.  The 
natives  in  the  surrounding  cottages,  if  they  ever 
walked  as  far  as  this  isolated  spot,  referred  to 
it  as  "the  estate."  Somber  fir  trees  formed  a 
grim  border.  A  winding  path  led  up  to  the 
steps.  The  house  itself  was  stably  built.  It  was 
the  addition  of  wings  that  gave  an  appearance 
of  a  great  eagle,  perched  on  a  single  summit 
with  outspread  wings. 

Katie,  breathing  heavily  under  the  strain  of 
the  cumbersome  log,  heaved  it  into  the  open 
fire  place  in  the  living  room  of  the  cabin. 
Simultaneously  with  the  thud  of  the  falling 
log  a  shower  of  sparks  ensued.  Katie  straight- 
ened up,  and  smiled  with  satisfaction  at  her 
work.  The  fire  lit  up  her  cheerful  countenance 
and  her  rotund  figure,  in  contrast  to  the  grow- 
ing darkness  of  the  room.  She  turned  sudden- 
ly and  spoke  into  the  darkness. 

"Robin  lamb,  are  ye  thir?  Come  near  the 
fire  and  warm  yerself,  child." 

A  reluctant  figure  rose  from  the  shadows.  It 
was  a  young  girl  of  slight  stature.  Katie  took 
note  of  the  circles  under  the  girl's  dark  eyes, 
eyes  that  made  the  clear  white  complexion 
even  whiter.  Dark  hair  framed  a  piquant, 
small-boned  face. 

"Now  that  we're  back  at  the  cabin  and  out 
of  the  city,  I  feel  better  already,  Katie.     Just 


to  hear  the  trees  and  the  wind  is  enough  to 
make  me  happy,"  Robin  smiled  a  small  wist- 
ful smile  as  she  came  to  join  Katie  by  the  fire. 
"Now  all  I  have  to  do  is  persuade  Ted  to  rent 
the  place  or  buy  it  from  Mother  when  we  get 
married.  Oh,  won't  it  be  wonderful !  There 
is  no  other  place  I  want  to  live ! !" 

Katie  briskly  set  the  table  for  two  in  front  of 
the  hearth.  "You  and  your  Ted  can  have  a  cozy 
supper  here,  lamb.  Maybe  when  his  stomach's 
full,  you  kin  git  around  to  askin'  him  to  buy 
the  cabin,"  Katie  suggested,  with  a  chuckle. 

Robin  smiled  acquiescence  as  she  ran  to  the 
door  to  greet  the  sound  of  familiar  brakes  on 
the  front  driveway. 

Katie  contemplated  on  human  nature  and  its 
various  and  many  failings  as  she  watched  the 
crackling  flames  in  the  fire  leap  chimneyward. 
She  was  not  one  to  blame  her  mistress  and 
former  master  for  the  way  their  lives  were 
conducted.  Still  the  brunt  of  their  folly  fell 
on  the  slim  shoulders  of  their  sensitive  and 
only  child,  Robin. 

Robin  had  always  been  a  weak  point  with 
Katie.  She  understood,  better  than  the  girl's 
mother,  why  Robin  had  that  stunned  look,  as 
though  someone  had  slapped  her,  when  John 
and  Laura  West  decided  a  divorce  would  be 
the  only  solution  to  that  one,  bitter  quarrel. 
Robin  had  heard  that  quarrel  and  Katie  knew 
it.  That  was  why  Robin  dreaded  quarrels  with 
an  intensity  that  worried  Katie. 

The  cabin  was  Robin's  solace.  It  was  here 
that  she  and  a  gay,  loving,  mother  and  father 
had  played  and  tramped  the  hills,  never  tiring 
of  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  mountains. 

For  Laura  the  cabin  contained  too  many 
memories.  With  characteristic  abruptness  she 
had  decided  to  sell  it,  regardless  of  Robin's 
feelings. 

"Good  evening,  Katie."  A  friendly  voice 
brought  Katie  back  to  the  present  with  a  start, 
as  Ted  and  Robin  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Ted.  Glad  you  could 
make  the  trip  this  freezin'  weather.  You  two 
just  sit  down  here,  and  supper  will  be  ready 
in  a  jiffy,"  Katie  managed  to  say  as  she  put 
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the  finishing  touches  on  the  table  and  bustled 
away. 


A  dying  fire  sputtered  in  the  hearth  three 
nights  after  Ted's  visit.  The  pensive  strains  of 
"Carmen"  played  monotonously  on  the  vic- 
trola.  Robin,  a  mute  form,  stood  gazing  stolid- 
ly out  of  the  window,  one  listless  hand  holding 
the  parted  curtain,  the  other  grasping  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

"It's  chilly  in  here.  Why  on  earth  doesn't 
Katie  put  another  log  on?"  Laura  West  breezed 
into  the  living  room.  "Robin  dear,  come  away 
from  the  window.  A  quarrel  with  Ted  is  no 
reason  to  catch  cold."  The  hard  lines  around 
Laura's  mouth  were  accented  as  she  spoke  in 
a  grim  voice. 

Robin  turned  and  gazed  at  the  tall  striking 
figure  who  had  just  addressed  her.  The  dark 
eyes  were  unpenetrable.  Robin  remembered 
when  they  had  danced  and  glistened  with  light- 
heartedness. 

The  slow  strains  of  "Carmen"  played  on. 
The  fire  was  black,  and  one  feeble  lamp  threw 
a  cold  light  over  a  portion  of  the  room.  Robin, 
unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  stumbled  blindly 
to  the  hall  and  stood  leaning  against  the  front 
door. 

Bitter,  meaningless  words  flew  through 
Robin's  jumbled  mind.  He,  Ted,  had  laughed 
at  her  for  suggesting  the  cabin  for  their  future 
home !  He  wanted  to  live  in  the  city — the 
city  she  hated.  Robin  shivered  with  fright  at 
the  memory  of  the  bitter  words  that  followed. 
Suddenly  tears  smarted  on  her  face.  Quickly 
she  opened  the  door  to  stifle  her  cries.  Into  the 
darkness,  a  cold  biting  wind  whipping  at  her 
skirts,  Robin  flung  herself.  Fir  trees  loomed 
up  in  front  of  her,  but  she  brushed  by  them 
and  the  bushes  that  caught  at  her  clothes.  The 
wildness  of  the  night  seemed  to  intoxicate  her. 
Once  she  thought  she  heard  Ted's  voice  as  she 
stumbled  on  in  the  black.  Ted — Ted — but  there 
was  no  answer,  aside  from  the  howling  of  the 
wind. 

Ahead  of  her  stretched  the  steepest  part  of 
the  mountain.  Digging  her  feet  into  the  hard 
earth    and    catching    with    her    bramble-torn 


hands  at  bushes,  Robin  climbed  upward.  The 
edge  of  the  cliff  appeared.  Robin  straightened 
up  and  clung  to  a  tree  for  support.  Her  torn 
clothing  flapped  madly  in  the  wind  that  amount- 
ed to  a  gale  on  this  lone  peak. 

A  swirling  black  figure  careened  over  the 
side  of  the  cliff.  Farther  and  farther  it  went, 
turning  into  a  mere  speck  that  vanished  in  the 
ominous  blackness  below. 

Audrey  Slazvson 


APPLE   HOLIDAY 

Avery's  Variety  Store  lived  up  to  its  name. 
Along  the  shelves  and  stacked  upon  every 
available  space  was  almost  any  article  that  a 
resident  of  the  small,  quiet  town  of  Brookfield 
would  find  necessary — from  tub  butter  to 
Father  John's  Cough  Medicine.  "Ave",  as  the 
plump,  good-natured  proprietor  was  nick- 
named, would  like  to  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  the  progress  of  the  world  outside  Brookfield ; 
but  that  being  impossible,  he  exercised  his  am- 
bitions by  keeping  an  up-to-the-minute  line  of 
merchandise. 

It  being  a  Saturday  morning,  "Ave"  was 
leaning  one  elbow  on  the  counter  by  the  cash 
register,  resting  his  chin  in  his  hand,  and  peer- 
ing through  a  pair  of  horn-rimmed  spectacles 
at  a  sheet  of  scribbled  paper,  obviously  calcu- 
lating the  week's  profits.  As  he  nibbled  the 
end  of  his  pencil  and  muttered  aloud,  "Two 
pounds  of  prunes  at — ,"  the  screen  door 
slammed  shut,  and  a  tall,  lanky  young  man 
without  tie  or  jacket  stalked  across  the  floor. 
He  slapped  a  quarter  on  the  counter  and  said 
good  naturedly,  "Good  morning,  Ave.  How's 
the  world  treating  you  ?  Are  you  prepared  for 
an  early  morning  transaction?" 

"Oh,  hello,  Alex.  It  is  a  nice  morning. 
What  will  it  be — the  usual  food  for  thought?" 
Alex  nodded  and  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  as 
"Ave"  ambled  over  to  a  barrel  of  his  finest 
Mackintosh  Reds,  and  began  to  drop  a  selected 
apronful  into  a  good-sized  paper  bag.  "That'll 
be  just  a  quarter.  By  the  way,  I  read  the 
'Currier'  last  night,  and  I  think  you  and 
Bradley    had    better    use    something    besides 
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apples  for  thinking  apparatus.  Now  I'm  not 
being  cynical  about  your  paper,  but  what  the 
citizens  of  Brookfield  want  is  news  other  than 
how  many  eggs  Mrs.  Dinwiddy's  pet  hen  laid 
last  week,  and  the  price  of  hay.  You  know 
what  I  mean — something  out  of  the  ordinary." 

"That's  just  the  trouble,  Ave;  this  place  is 
dead  and  almost  buried.  Things  could  happen 
here  if  they  would,  but  they  don't.  That's 
everything  in  a  nutshell.  We  reporters  can't 
go  around  setting  fires  for  excitement !" 

Just  then  a  small,  important-looking  woman 
with  a  large  market  bag  entered  the  store,  pull- 
ing after  her  a  mischievous  youngster,  solely 
interested  in  an  all-day  sucker.  Alex  made  a 
hasty  getaway.  "Have  you  heard,"  began  the 
garrulous  Mrs.  Perkins  after  the  usual  morn- 
ing greeting  was  over,  "what  happened  at  the 
Town  Hall  last  night?  The  school  committee 
met  and  decided  that  the  Pikes  Hill  School- 
house  be  torn  down." 

"Too  bad.  I  went  there  myself  when  I  was 
knee-high  to  a  grasshopper.  Where  will  the 
children  go,  to  the  Town  Hall?" 

"Yes,  but  this  is  what  I  really  wanted  to  tell 
you :  A  young  woman  from  Boston  way  is  go- 
ing to  start  a  kindergarten,  of  the  private  sort, 
in  her  home  for  little  ones  like  my  Ronny. 
But  I  can  tell  you  that  no  son  of  mine  is  going 
to  be  influenced  by  some  impertinent  young 
thing  who  thinks  she  can  run  the  town!" 

"Whoa,  Mrs.  Perkins !  How  do  you  know ; 
maybe  a  young  person  with  ambition  is  just 
what  Brookfield  has  been  waiting  for." 

"Well,  I  won't  trust  no  son  of  mine  in  the 
hands  of  a  Boston  woman !"  Ronny  sniffed 
loudly  and  looked  up  sheepishly  to  his  mother. 
She  cast  a  dagger  glance  upon  him,  then  began 
to  ramble  off  the  week-end  list  of  groceries, 
to  "hold  me  over,"  she  explained. 

By  this  time  Alex  had  caught  wind  of  the 
goings  on  about  him.  He  and  Bradley,  his 
partner,  were  talking  it  over.  "  'Sfunny,  Brad- 
ley, that  we  haven't  heard  of  this  business 
before.  I  guess  what  we  should  do  is  to  get 
out  and  get  into  things  more.  We're  in  a  rut — 
and  maybe  it'll  take  a  woman  to  get  us  out." 

Alex  reached  for  a  jacket  and  was  off  to 


Pikes  Hill.  There  he  witnessed  the  first  ex- 
citement Brookfield  had  had  since  the  flood 
in  1935.  An  old  landmark  was  being  com- 
pletely destroyed.  With  saws,  hammers,  and 
hatchets,  three  strange  men  worked  briskly, 
tearing  down  the  building,  the  parts  of  which 
they  piled  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  two  work 
horses.  Many  spectators  watched  with  awe, 
and  all  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  gratu- 
itously offered  help. 

Standing  in  the  background,  Alex  became 
completely  absorbed  in  the  proceedings  about 
him.  His  ears  were  tuned  to  strange  noises — 
falling  of  timber,  clattering  of  boards,  ripping, 
sawing,  hammering,  and  loud  voices.  Upon 
glancing  across  the  old  lot,  his  eyes  rested  upon 
a  young  lady  who  was  alone,  apparently  un- 
stirred by  the  commotion.  He  squinted,  but 
could  find  nothing  familiar  about  the  slim, 
dark  haired,  smartly  dressed  figure.  His  curi- 
osity aroused,  he  gradually  slipped  near  enough 
to  say,  "Ahem,  How  do  you  do?  What  do 
you  think  of — of  the  progress  Brookfield  is 
making  ?" 

"So  far  I  see  none,"  was  the  quick  reply. 
Alex's  face  reddened. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude,"  she  retorted, 
"but  I  just  arrived  from  Boston  today,  and 
this  place  is  so  dull  I  doubt  if  I  can  stand  it 
much  longer."  She  seemed  talkative.  "How- 
ever, I  do  have  hopes  of  making  a  success 
here." 

"You  must  be  the  new  school  teacher  every- 
one is  raving  about.     Miss  Bennet,  I  believe?" 

"You're  right.  And  have  you  heard  what 
my  plans  are?"  Alex  admitted  that  he  hadn't. 
"You  will  be  surprised,  no  doubt,  when  I  tell 
you  that  my  chief  purpose  in  coming  to  your 
fair  city  is  not  to  begin  a  private  school  move- 
ment, but  instead  to  get  local  color  for  a  story. 
You  see  I  am  an  author  with  ambitions.  One 
of  my  stories  has  been  accepted  by  M.  G.  M. 
in  Hollywood  for  'short  skit'  purposes,  and 
now  I  am  going  to  try  my  hand  at  stories 
about  just  such  quaint  but  beautiful  towns  as 
Brookfield.  Right  now  I  can  see  before  me 
excellent  types  for  my  character  list.     In  fact, 
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ideas   are   fairly   popping   out   of   my   mind !" 
Alex  was  amazed,  to  say  the  least. 

"Can  you  give  me  a  write-up?"  was  all  that 
came  from  his  lips.  Then,  more  steadily,  "I 
am  an  editor  of  the  daily  news,  and  any  story 
you  could  give  me — perhaps  about  Hollywood 
— is  just  my  meat."  A  date  was  made  for 
the  following  week. 

*       *       * 

When  Ave  next  saw  his  "across-the-street" 
neighbor,  the  young  editor  was  dressed  in  his 
Sunday  best  and  starting  down  the  street  with 
a  business-like  gait.     Ave  called  to  him. 

"Alex !" 

"Hello." 

"I'd  like  to  ask  you  something."  Ave's  eyes 
twinkled.  "Do  you  know  where  I  can  find 
a  customer  for  a  couple  of  pounds  of  luscious 
red  apples?" 

"I  guess  not.  I'm  on  my  way  to  create  some 
news.  Miss  Bennet  and  I  are  going  to  file 
our  intentions." 

Olive  Boynton 


PECULIAR  PEOPLE 

It  is  my  contention  that  other  people  appear, 
to  the  spectators,  to  be  very  peculiar.  No  one 
is  so  ludicrous  as  the  other  fellow.  This  is 
not  a  fair  outlook,  but  it  is  a  common  one. 
I  have  known  many  peculiar  persons  during 
my  life,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  them. 
As  I  write  this,  I  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
I  am  telling  about  them  and  not  they  about 
me. 

Mrs.  G.  has  a  definite  philosophy  of  life. 
Her  credo  goes  like  this :  Be  clever,  observe 
other  people's  ideas ;  then  steal  them  and  pre- 
sent them  as  your  own.  To  her  it  is  a  harm- 
less practice.  When  she  visits  our  house,  her 
eyes  are  never  still.  She  is  constantly  looking 
for  changes  and  new  ideas.  If  we  serve  a  new 
dish,  the  next  time  that  we  go  to  her  house, 
she  serves  the  same  dish.  She  is  even  likely 
to  call  up  my  mother  beforehand  and  ask  her 
how  it  is  made.  She  delights  in  copying  my 
mother's  clothes.  She  even  copies  our  ideas. 
One  evening  one  of  us  will  express  an  opinion 


or  tell  a  joke.  Next  week  she  will  tell  us  the 
opinion  or  the  joke  as  her  own.  Needless  to 
say,  she  is  a  peculiar  person.  Perhaps  I  am 
kind  in  merely  calling  her  peculiar. 

Mrs.  O.  is  another  "character".  She  loves 
to  chatter.  One  could  almost  venture  to  say 
that  she  can  talk  longer  without  respite  than 
can  the  champion  filibusterer  in  Congress.  Of 
course  her  conversation  is  interspersed  with 
many  "ahs"  and  "urns",  but  they  only  serve 
as  mental  recess  in  order  that  she  may  think 
up  more  to  say.  She  thinks  that  she  is  talk- 
ing, but  to  us  quieter  folk  her  words  are  a 
jumble  of  sound  out  of  which  an  attentive 
listener  occasionally  gleans  a  bit  of  gossip.  She 
truly  has  the  gift  of  gab. 

Mrs.  D.  is  a  sponger.  It  is  not  a  gross  mis- 
statement when  I  say  that  she  lies  awake  at 
night  and  thinks  up  ways  by  which  she  can 
get  something  for  nothing.  She  once  had  more 
than  enough  money.  Now  that  she  and  her 
husband  have  to  count  the  pennies,  she  finds 
that  she  misses  the  old  life  and  its  luxuries. 
Consequently  she  has  become  more  and  more 
of  a  parasite.  As  a  sad  result  she  is  losing  a 
friend  here  and  there.  Some  day  Mrs.  D. 
may  learn  that  one  must  give  as  well  as  take. 

A  modern  Tartuffe  sits  in  a  New  York  busi- 
ness office  today.  He  is  the  "Hail  fellow,  well 
met"  type.  He  is  a  jovial  back-slapper  and 
makes  a  good  first  impression.  To  the  inno- 
cent bystander  he  seems  to  be  a  cheerful  hard 
working  husband.  Yet  his  associates  know 
him  as  a  colossal  fake.  He  is  entirely  un- 
faithful to  his  wife.  He  goes  away  for  week- 
ends with  a  hostess  at  Child's  Restaurant.  He 
is  seen  almost  nightly  at  New  York  night  clubs. 
He  is  a  heavy  drinker.  And,  ironically 
enough,  at  Christmas  his  cards  are  always  of 
the  Biblical  type. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  school  days,  I  think 
of  my  very  odd  fifth  grade  teacher.  She  had 
many  idiosyncrasies,  and  so  became  the  con- 
stant butt  of  our  criticism.  Our  teacher  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  She  liked  to  have  us  rise 
together  and  leave  the  room  in  single  file.  Our 
departure  to  and  from  our  classes  more  or  less 
resembled  the  order  with  which  military  and 
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naval  students  attend  their  classes.  Back  in  the 
fifth  grade,  however,  we  entirely  ignored  the 
glamour  that  could  have  been  attached  to  our 
regimental  walking  and  considered  only  the  fact 
that  we  looked  like  a  group  of  prisoners  neatly 
filing  down  a  gloomy  corridor.  Sometimes  we 
dared  disobey  orders.  When,  in  stentorian 
tones,  she  commanded  us  to  "Pass  out,"  we, 
the  class  en  masse  would  collapse  on  the  near- 
est desks.  When  our  teacher  would  ask  us 
why  we  had  acted  that  way  we  innocently  re- 
plied, "You  told  us  to  pass  out." 

My  mind  now  jumps  to  Anne  who  used  to 
be  a  quiet,  retiring  girl.  She  was  as  friendly 
and  sincere  as  any  of  us.  Then  one  day  she 
grew  up.  She  saw  her  two  older  sisters  were 
popular  and  were  having  dates.  She  immedi- 
ately became  fired  with  ambition  to  be  as  popu- 
lar as  they.  Her  career  as  world  beater  began 
that  day ;  and  she  really  became  famous,  in  our 
little  town,  instantly.  She  is  known  for  her 
astonishing  "line".  She  has  the  ability  to  keep 
a  conversation  going;  and  this,  coupled  with 
her  sharp  Irish  wit,  makes  her  an  asset  to  any 
gathering.  In  her  way  she  is  attractive  and 
is  lots  of  fun,  but  there  is  nothing  behind  her. 
She  has  brains  but  uses  them  only  to  further 
her  social  ambitions.  While  she  is  young,  the 
gay  mad  whirl  will  not  affect  her.  Yet  when 
she  grows  old,  it  will  not  have  helped  her. 

Bill  is  of  the  same  ilk  as  Anne.  But  he 
presents  a  far  more  pitiful  sight.  He  is  a  slave 
to  liquor.  He  haunts  dances,  bars,  and  any- 
where that  affords  him  a  drink.  The  sad  part 
is  that  he  has  no  desire  to  be  anything  but 
a  waster.  He  is  struggling  through  a  Class 
B  college.  He  tried  to  get  into  Princeton,  but 
only  because  there  is  more  social  life  there.  He 
too,  like  Anne,  has  average  intelligence,  but 
refuses  to  use  it.  I  can  only  feel  sorry  for 
these  two  young  people. 

There  are  my  peculiar  people.  I  have  told 
you  only  their  poorer  sides,  but  that  is  what 
I  meant  to  do.  They  are  queer  and  so  is  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That,  I  think,  is  the  reason 
this  is  such  a  vastly  interesting  world. 

Marjorie  IV ells 


Single  or  Not? 

Derek  looked  at  the  very  attractive  woman 
who  sat  across  the  table  from  him.  To  think 
that  today  she  was  forty-eight.  She  didn't 
look  over  thirty-six.  She  was  small,  and  her 
complexion,  lovely  in  youth,  was  still  firm  and 
fresh,  her  blonde  hair  was  smartly  and  at- 
tractively waved.  Her  figure  under  the  frilly 
pink  negligee  was  slim  and  youthful.  Derek 
was  twenty-six  and  tall,  but  unlike  his  mother, 
in  that  his  hair  was  very  dark. 

There  wasn't  any  reason  why  she  shouldn't 
be  youthful  looking,  Derek  thought.  She  had 
had  everything  she  desired  while  her  husband 
lived ;  and  after  his  sudden  death  eight  years 
ago,  Derek  had  stepped  into  his  father's  place. 
She  was  selfish  and  petty  however.  She  wanted 
and  expected  Derek  to  devote  all  his  time  and 
money  to  her.  That  idea  had  worked  all  right 
until  another  woman  had  come  into  his  life. 

Peggy  was  an  exact  contrast  to  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron. She  was  of  average  height,  lively,  viva- 
cious, and  with  dark  unruly  hair.  Derek  had 
never  had  much  chance  to  be  with  girls  of 
his  own  age  because  there  had  always  been 
Mother,  waiting  and  demanding.  Now  she 
was  becoming  a  serious  problem  in  his  life. 

He  had  had  to  break  more  than  one  date 
because  of  her  whims.  Peggy  couldn't  sit 
around  forever,  playing  second  fiddle  to  his 
mother.  He  didn't  blame  her  either.  But  all 
this  was  hard  for  him. 

"Well,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  could 
talk  to  me  instead  of  sitting  there  dreaming 
over  your  coffee,"  came  the  petulant  tones  of 
his  mother's  voice. 

"What?  Oh-  -a,  I  was  thinking.  Sorry. 
It's  late,  I  must  be  getting  to  the  office."  He 
kissed  his  mother  and  dashed  out. 

All  the  way  down  on  the  bus  (he  had  to 
leave  the  car  for  his  mother),  he  thought  the 
situation  over.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
talk  to  Peggy  and  see  if  she  had  any  sugges- 
tions, or  if  she  could  help  him.  He  telephoned 
her,  and  she  agreed  to  meet  him  for  lunch. 

How  his  heart  tingled  at  the  sight  of  her 
swinging  down  the  street  to  meet  him,  and  how 
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the  cold  dislike  for  the  woman  who  was  keep- 
ing them  apart,  grew. 

"Hello,  darling." 

"Hello,  Derek."  They  greeted  each  other 
and  went  into  an  expensively  quiet  little  res- 
taurant. After  they  had  ordered,  Derek  ex- 
plained his  predicament.  Peggy  smiled  under- 
standing^. 

"I  have  a  great  idea,"  she  said.  "From 
what  you  tell  me,  your  mother  is  the  clinging 
vine  type.  She  probably  doesn't  care  who  she 
clings  to  as  long  as  it  is  big  and  masculine. 
Now  here's  what  we'll  do.  You  bring  your 
mother  in  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  Come 
to  Pierre's,  and  we'll  meet  you  there.  Remem- 
ber it's  a  secret." 

That  night,  the  four  met  at  Pierre's,  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  introduced  to  Larry  Bar- 
reda.  He  was  very  tall,  very  handsome,  very 
masculine,  and  very  poor.  The  fact  that  Mrs. 
Cameron's  husband  had  left  her  well  provided 
for,  was  enough  inspiration  for  the  chivalrous 
Mr.  Barreda.  Derek  and  Peggy  were  very  well 
pleased  with  their  work  before  the  evening 
was  over. 

Three  weeks  later  Derek  and  his  mother 
were  once  again  seated  opposite  each  other 
at  the  breakfast  table. 

"Derek,  dear,  I  have  something  I  must  tell 
you.  I  know  it  is  going  to  break  you  up  ter- 
ribly. But  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  bear  it, 
because  I  know  you  want  me  to  be  happy. 
You  see,  Larry  and  I  have  decided  to  get  mar- 
ried very  soon." 

This  time  she  didn't  have  to  attract  his  at- 
tention.    He  was  grinning  broadly. 

"Congratulations,  mother.  Let's  make  it  a 
double  wedding."  He  kissed  her  and  dashed 
out  of  the  house.  He  climbed  into  his  car, 
and  drove  off,  not  to  the  office  but  to  Peggy's. 

Jean  Allen 


Gay  Sculptor 

Gay  sculptor! 
Carefree  moon 
You  hold  the  world 

In  clumsy  hands 
And  smudge  each  tree 

With  a  wide  fat  thumb. 
You  quench  your  thirst 

With  the  foam  of  the  sea 
And  wipe  your  mouth 

On  our  cringing  streets. 
Through  desert  sands  you  scuff, 
Debonair  and  thoughtless. 
Suddenly  you  start ! 
As  once  perhaps  did  Midas. 
The  damage  you  have  wrought 

Glitters  there  before  you. 
With  wounded  cry  you  beg  the  clouds 
To  hide  you  from  it. 
Carefree  moon, 
Gay  sculptor, 
Your  silver  lacquer 

Has  not  marred  this  earth. 
Each  mark,  ever  so  small, 

Has  vanished  with  you. 

Jean  MacNeish 


In  the  Field 

I  lay  on  my  back  that  day  on  the  ground  in 

the  field 
And  tried  to  squint  at  the  sun. 
I  was  tired  of  farms, 
Of  barns  and  fly-bothered  cows, 
Of  creaking  pumps,  and  the  leak  in 

the  roof  by  the  head  of  my  bed. 
And  again  that  night  I  lay  on  the  ground  in 

the  field 
And  watched  the  moon,  an  opal, 
In  a  setting  of  onyx  and  diamonds, 
Tiptoe  across  the  sky  and  slide  down  a  hill. 
And  as  long  shadowy  fingers  of  darkness  crept 

over  my  bed, 
I  shuddered  and  wondered  if  this  were 
My  field  at  all. 

Jean  MacNeish 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  AS  A  REPORTER 

Countessa    Wood,   editor   of   the   Lasell   Leaves  1936-37,  is  a  feature  writer  for  the  Boston 

Sunday  Advertiser 

pect  at  first;  then  one  gets  slightly  weary  with 
the  lacquer  of  the  average  celebrity.  Among 
those  I  have  interviewed  in  the  last  five  months 
are :  Lucien  Lelong,  the  world-famous  designer, 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  distinguished  daughter 
of  Lucy  Stone,  the  "Morning  Star  of  Women's 
Rights,"  Judges  Emma  Schofield  and  Jennie 
Barron,  and  Mrs.  Tobin,  wife  of  the  new 
Mayor  of  Boston. 

Among  the  stage  stars  are  Lily  Pons,  who 
is  charming  and  very  natural,  even  shy ;  Joan 
Bennett,  Charlotte  Greenwood,  the  interna- 
tional comedienne,  Ethel  Merman,  who  made 
"It's  the  Animal  in  Me"  a  national  by-word ; 
Morton  Downey,  and  Andre  Kostelanetz,  fiance 
of  Miss  Pons. 

Of  course,  the  most  exciting  thing  in  news- 
paper business  is  a  really  big  story,  which  is 
usually  a  murder.  For  some  reason  I've  cov- 
ered seven  of  them.  Oddly  enough,  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  them  is  working  with 
the  "gang",  that  is,  reporters  and  photog- 
raphers from  all  the  other  papers.  Despite  the 
general  conception,  newspaper  people  are  sim- 
ply grand  to  one.  The  rivalry  is  pleasant ;  and 
if  one  scoops  them  by  a  really  clever  idea,  they 
are  all  for  you,  with  increased  respect. 

My  first  by-line  was  on  a  murder  story.  (A 
by-line  on  one's  story  is  a  sort  of  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  in  the  news  alleys.)  I  had  been 
working  ten  days  then,  and  the  story  was  about 
Frances  Frada,  the  girl  in  the  Simpson  case, 
where  two  Newton  policemen  were  murdered. 
Somehow  I  managed  to  get  into  the  cell-room 
in  the  jail,  and  talk  with  her.  Because  I  was 
the  only  reporter  of  about  twenty  to  do  that, 
and  get  an  interview,  my  name  was  on  the 
article.  And  even  if  one  becomes  a  Brisbane, 
the  thing  that  will  mean  the  most  is  the  mem- 
ory of  that  first  by-line.  It's  a  wonderful  mo- 
ment. The  good-natured  joke  that  everyone 
quotes  so  as  to  be  sure  you  don't  get  con- 
ceited about  your  name  in  print  is,  "You  can't 
eat  by-lines !" 


COUNTESSA  NATALIE  WOOD 

Reporting  for  a  metropolitan  newspaper  is 
living  in  the  most  vivid  sense.  However,  it 
isn't  all  glamour,  as  the  movies  would  lead  one 
to  believe.  The  girl  reporter  doesn't  fall  in 
love  with  the  editor  or  the  star  reporter  (a 
non-extant  species),  during  her  first  week  there, 
nor  does  she  marry  this  dream-man  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  just  after  she  has 
scooped  every  paper  in  town  with  a  front-page 
story  she  found,  undirected,  herself.  And,  in 
real  life,  one  returns  from  a  story,  unlike  the 
Hollywood  ladies,  mussed  up,  tired,  and  with 
a  very  dirty  face ! 

However,  with  some  of  the  more  fictional 
elements  deleted,  it  is  the  most  exciting  work 
one  could  imagine,  and  full  of  adventures.  In 
Boston  a  girl  reporter  is  still  an  unusual  enough 
object  of  speculation  to  have  lots  of  fun  with 
her  job.  On  at  least  half-a-dozen  stories,  I 
have  been  the  only  girl  reporter  present. 

Interviewing  notables  is  one  entrancing  as- 
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LASELL  SAILS  ON 


Again  plans  are  materializing  for  a  gala 
Lasell  party  in  Europe  this  summer.  Last 
year's  group  returned  so  enthusiastically  and 
with  so  many  stimulating  experiences  that  one 
could  wish  for  nothing  finer  than  such  a  trip. 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel,  under 
whose  arrangements  Lasell  groups  have  trav- 
eled for  the  past  six  years,  merits  on  every 
occasion  the  highest  praise  for  its  outstanding 
interest  in  these  student  tours.  The  group  is 
restricted  to  those  boys  and  girls  still  in  col- 
lege, or  to  recent  graduates,  thus  assuring  a 
homogeneous  party.  Last  year,  the  Staten- 
dam  of  the  Holland  American  Line,  which  is 
the  same  boat  that  the  Bureau  has  engaged  for 
this  year's  trip,  accommodated  approximately 
five  hundred  college  people  on  its  voyage  which 
sailed  June  29.  Thus  congenial  companion- 
ship was  completely  assured. 


The  tour  this  year  covers  seven  countries — 
Scotland, .  England,  Holland,  Germany,  Switz- 
erland, Austria,  Italy,  and  France — a  most 
comprehensive  trip ;  yet  long  enough  stops  are 
made  in  the  great  centres  such  as  London, 
Paris,  Munich,  Florence,  and  Rome  to  enjoy 
something  of  the  real  atmosphere. 

Those  who  traveled  with  Professor  Donald 
Finlayson  of  Cornell  University  last  summer 
feel  that  his  wide  experience  in  European 
travel  and  his  genial  personality  made  the  trip 
one  that  will  live  in  retrospect  for  years  to 
come.  He  is  leader  again  this  summer  of  the 
Lasell  group.  Miss  Karin  Eliasson  of  the 
Lasell  faculty  will  again  be  associated  with 
Professor  Finlayson  as  hostess. 

For  further  information  please  write 
Miss  Karin  I.  Eliasson, 
Lasell  Junior  College, 
Auburndale, 
Massachusetts. 
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"So  Hepzy  Gates  and  Hank  Clayton  are 
getting  hitched,"  the  old  man  chuckled  as  he 
leaned  forward  to  knock  out  his  pipe  against 
the  stove ;  "That  ought  to  give  some  of  them 
'ginnyologists'  a  tough  nut  to  crack.  Their 
family  tree  will  look  like  a  wandering  jew." 

I  realized  that  a  story  was  apt  to  be  forth- 
coming;  so  I  settled  back  in  my  rocker,  pre- 
pared to  listen. 

"It  must  have  been  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  I  first  heard  of  the  Claytons  and  the 
Gateses,"  the  old  man  continued.  "The  old 
folks  was  newly  married  couples  then,  and 
livin'  side  by  side  on  the  Daniels  and  Harvey 
places  over  by  the  ridge.  They  got  to  be  real 
friendly,  livin'  there  so  close  together,  and  so 
far  away  from  any  other  neighbors.  Used  to 
see  them  in  town  together  'most  every  Saturday 
night. 

"Pretty  soon  Hank  and  Hepzy  came  along; 
and  those  younguns  was  just  as  thick  as  their 
folks.  Where  you'd  see  one  you'd  always  see 
the  other. 

"Well,  'bout  ten  years  went  by  with  times 


getting  worse  right  along,  till  the  Gateses  lost 
their  farm.  Seeing  as  how  they  was  so  thick 
with  the  Claytons,  nobody  was  much  surprised 
when  they  moved  in  with  'em.  Things  went 
along  about  as  peacable  as  before  until  about 
five  years  ago  Mrs.  Clayton  and  Mrs.  Gates 
each  sued  for  divorce  within  a  week  of  each 
other.  People  was  pretty  much  surprised  at 
that.  Everybody  was  wonderin'  what  the 
women  folks  was  aimin'  to  do. 

"Well,  their  men  folk  didn't  contest  the  suits. 
So  the  bonds  of  matrimony  were  rent  asunder. 
I'll  be  dinged  if  in  about  a  week  the  four  of  'em 
didn't  hike  down  to  the  Parson's  and  have  a 
double  wedding !  Yes,  sir,  Mrs.  Gates  married 
Mr.  Clayton  and  Mrs.  Clayton  married  Mr. 
Gates.  That  split  the  community  wide  open. 
But  it  warn't  quite  so  much  of  a  shock  as  when 
all  four  of  'em  went  right  back  to  livin'  at  the 
Harvey  place  just  as  though  nothin'  had  hap- 
pened. Been  livin'  there  ever  since,  's  happy  as 
any  two  couples  in  the  community. 

"And  now  Hepzy  and  Hank  are  gettin'  mar- 
ried ! !  I  wonder  if  their  youngun  will  be  his 
own  first  step  cousin  !" 

Betsy  Bassett 


THE  SHOW  IS  ON 


This  has  been  a  delightful  season  for  theatre 
goers  in  this  country.  Comedies,  melodramas, 
musicals — everything  enjoyed  by  lovers  of  the 
Thespian  art,  has  nocked  to  New  York  after 
popularly  demanded  stays  in  pre-Broadway 
towns  such  as  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

Many  plays  undergo  great  changes  before 
appearing  on  Broadway.  This  is  one  reason 
that  few  of  them  open  "cold"  in  New  York. 
The  producers  like  to  "feel  them  out"  in  other 
towns  before  attempting  Broadway.  For  in- 
stance, I'd  Rather  be  Right,  a  musical,  was  a 
very  different  show  when  the  curtain  went  up 
at  the  Alvin  Theatre  in  New  York  from  the 
I'd  Rather  be  Right  shown  to  Bostonians  sev- 
eral weeks  before  at  the  Colonial  Theatre.  This 
particular  show,  starring  George  M.  Cohan, 
is  a  very  free  satire  on  the  national  govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  it  was  a  bit  too  free  was 
revealed  by  the  Boston  reaction  to  it.  Mr. 
Cohan's  screaming  characterization  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  not  so  screaming  by  the 
time  it  reached  New  York.  The  same  sort  of 
taming  down  took  place  in  the  male  chorus 
that  represented  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Amphitryon  38,  one  of  the  most  talked  of 
plays  of  the  current  season,  is  the  vehicle  for  the 
famous  acting  pair  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fon- 
taine. Richard  Whorf,  a  Boston  boy,  is 
playing  second  lead  and  has  joined  the  Lunts' 
regular  company.  Many  other  actors  who  were 
in  the  Lunts'  success  of  last  season,  Idiots'  De- 
light are  in  Amphitryon  38.  Sidney  Greenstreet 
who  was  the  delightful  German  doctor  in  Idiots' 
Delight  is  in  the  cast.  The  present  version  of 
the  myth  is  by  Jean  Giraudoux.  He  has  cor- 
rupted the  actual  story,  making  it  serve  as  a 
comedy  of  marital  fidelity  that  has  some  deep 
philosophy  and  some  dainty  ribaldry.  The 
Lunts  romp  with  their  customary  skill  through 
this  sparkling  bit  and  it  is  a  thorough  hit,  worth 
seeing. 


A  few  years  ago  a  little  book  startled  the 
country  with  its  appearance.  This  book,  Of 
Mice  and  Men,  by  John  Steinbeck  swept  the 
country.  Much  controversy  was  started.  Re- 
cently, Sam  Harris  and  George  S.  Kaufman 
convened  and  decided  to  revamp  it  into  stage 
material.  This  was  a  daring  decision  because 
many  people  heartily  disliked  the  book,  and 
originally  it  was  too  strong  for  theatre  goers' 
consumption.  Undaunted,  these  producers  put 
their  heads  together  and  brought  out  the  play 
Of  Mice  and  Men,  still  strong  but  less  grue- 
some. On  November  23  it  opened  to  a  skepti- 
cal audience  in  the  Music  Box  Theatre.  All 
in  all,  Of  Mice  and  Men,  a  gripping  psychologi- 
cal study,  has  developed  into  a  success. 

Seasoned  lovers  of  the  theatre  glowed  with 
pleasure  this  year  when  beloved  George  M. 
Cohan  came  back.  He  dances,  he  sings ;  he's 
the  same  Cohan  of  yesteryear,  only  ripened  and 
more  lovable  than  ever.  I'd  Rather  be  Right,  a 
satire  on  the  present  administration,  is  a  charm- 
ing, breezy  musical  that  pokes  just  enough  fun 
at    Washington    to    be    thoroughly    delightful. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  Pins  and 
Needles  a  musical  show  put  on  by  the  Garment 
Workers  Union.  It  opened  obscurely  on  No- 
vember 21st  on  the  Labor  Stage.  At  first  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it.  All  parts  were  taken 
by  actual  employees  in  garment  factories  who 
acted  for  the  fun  of  it  in  leisure  time.  Grad- 
ually it  caught  on  and  now  it  is  a  "must"  for 
New  Yorkers. 

The  general  outlook  for  a  good  spring  and 
summer  season  is  most  promising.  George 
Abbott  is  seen  these  days  on  Broadway  with 
a  glint  in  his  eye,  a  sure  symptom  of  a  new 
comedy  hit  in  store  for  us  chillun.  George  S. 
Kaufman's  hair  hasn't  been  combed  for  a  week 
— that's  a  good  sign,  too.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
next  season  we'll  go  to  the  theatre  and  laugh 
and  cry  and  love  it. 

Rosetta  Case 
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I  SMOKE 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  dashing  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  was  politely  requested  to  ex- 
tinguish a  cigarette  which  she  had  dared  to 
light  in  a  public  restaurant.  Even  a  famous 
actress  could  not  get  away  with  that,  for  in 
1917  "nice  girls  didn't  smoke." 

But  this  is  1938,  and  smoking  is  no  longer 
connected  with  one's  morals.  People  have  be- 
come hardened  to  the  sight  of  young  girls  light- 
ing cigarettes — yes,  and  smoking  them  down 
even  to  the  last  quarter-inch. 

Smoking  now  involves  more  practical  mat- 
ters such  as  thrift  and  health.  Almost  any 
one  will  tell  you  that  it  is  foolish  and  extrava- 
gant to  buy  cigarettes,  that  they  are  pernicious 
and  contain  nicotine,  that  they  stain  one's  fin- 
gers, infect  one's  lungs,  shorten  one's  life,  and 
are  habit-forming. 

However,  I  still  continue  to  smoke.  Why? 
Not  because  I  think  it's  smart,  or  because  I'm 
afraid  people  will  call  me  a  prude  if  I  don't, 
but  for  the  sole  reason  that  I  like  cigarettes. 

There  are  so  many  pleasant  advantages  to 
smoking:  it  is  sociable,  gives  one  something  to 
do  when  one  feels  ill  at  ease,  fills  in  the  pauses 
of  conversation,  and  is  conducive  to  medita- 
tion. It  is  relaxing  and  soothing  after  exams, 
something  to  give  up  during  Lent,  and  finally 
(most  important)  takes  the  place  of  dessert, 
when  one  feels  impelled  to  cut  down  on  sweets. 

However,  smoking  is  not  the  burning  ques- 
tion now  that  it  used  to  be.  Such  things  are 
taken  very  casually ;  even  "the  most  conserva- 
tive hostess"  passes  cigarettes  at  a  formal 
dinner.      So  why  worry? 

Hilda  Lane 


I  DON'T  SMOKE 

The  mother  who  took  her  daughter  to  Ben- 
son's animal  farm  to  see  the  monkeys  smoke 
was  a  very  wise  woman.  Few  girls  can  smoke 
and  look  attractive.  The  rest  would  do  well 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  monkeys. 

If  I  enjoyed  tobacco,  however,  I  should 
probably  forget  my  "zoo"  lesson  and  go  right 
ahead  and  look  ridiculous.  In  other  words,  my 
reason  for  not  smoking  is  that  I  detest  to- 
bacco,— its  looks,  taste,  and  smell.  One  of  my 
requirements  of  Utopia  would  be  that  no  one 
blissfully  puff  smoke  in  my  face  just  when  I  am 
enjoying  a  nice  chocolate  ice  cream  puff. 

If  one  could  smoke  without  the  aftermath 
of  stale  odor,  the  problem  would  be  simpler. 
But  the  left-over  smell  is  worse  than  onions. 
Sometimes  clothing  reeks  of  it.  And  the  taste 
lasts  for  hours  and  hours. 

I  suppose  now  that  I  have  aired  my  pet  dis- 
tastes, you  would  like  to  know  my  objections 
to  smoking  on  ethical  grounds. 

I  don't  think  that  it  is  an  asset  to  health ; 
neither  do  I  think  it  is  seriously  detrimental. 
If  you  get  enough  pleasure  from  smoking  to 
offset  any  ill  effects — then  go  ahead  and  smoke. 
Personally,  I  don't  choose  to. 

My  one  other  strong  objection  is  that  I  hate 
habits ;  and  smoking  is  a  habit  which  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  break.  Nearly  all 
smokers  maintain  that  they  could  stop  if  they 
wanted  to — but  they  don't  try  it !  I  have  just 
watched  someone  try,  and  I  will  not  wilfully 
so  weaken  myself. 

The  following  may  make  you  say  you  don't 
want  to  be ;  but  there  is  more  than  humor  be- 
hind it — Are  you  bigger  than  a  Camel  ? 

N.  C. 
(Apologies  to  all  who  read!) 
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Listen  For  the  Chime 


cinating  ?  Is  it  the  name  ?  Or  is  it  the  picture 
of  crinolines  and  balls  which  the  name  con- 
jures up  in  the  mind? 

In  the  Lasell  library  stands  a  tall,  impressive, 


grandfather's   clock,   a   clock   with  a   story  of 


What  makes   a  grandfather's  clock  so  fas-      lts  own. 


The  history,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  begins 
when   the   clock   was   presented   to    Reverend 
Alan    Bedford    Hudson,    the    father   of   Mrs. 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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NOT  FOR  MEN 

Modern  Gallantry 

Ladies  and  difficult  missions  seem  as  much 
connected  with  modern  civilization  as  with 
chivalry.  When  the  picture  of  a  man  just 
returned  from  establishing  a  new  record  in  the 
air  appears,  he  is  generally  embracing  his  wife 
or  fiancee.  The  men  still  want  pleasure  with 
their  work.  Shields  and  swords  have  now  been 
replaced  by  airplanes  and  diving  suits,  so  that 
the  stronger  sex  may  continue  to  perform.  It 
is  just  chivalry  in  sheep's  clothing. 

Vyrling  Razvson 


isn't  pretty  either,  nor  the  frost  on  her  eye- 
brows. 

The  gist  of  this  eloquence  is :  either  we 
should  learn  to  be  decorative  athletes  or  else 
give  up  following  our  men  through  thick  and 
thin,  dogged,  but  unkempt.  The  odd  thing  is, 
they  don't  appreciate  this  nth  degree  devotion. 

Elisabeth  Leland 


Why  Do  We  Do  It? 

The  devotion  of  canines  to  man  is  remark- 
able, but  it  can't  come  up  to  woman's  devotion 
to  man.  What  is  the  mysterious  masculine 
quality  that  lures  a  young  thing  from  the 
security  of  bridge,  ping-pong,  tea-dances,  and 
theatres,  to  sacrifice  her  poise  and  beauty  in 
the  great,  wild  out-of-doors,  all  to  be  with  a 
man? 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  average,  not  too 
athletic  girl.  How  can  she  be  poised  when 
clawing  her  way  up  a  steep  mountain,  clinging 
for  dear  life  to  the  edge  of  nothing,  panting, 
face  crimson,  and  eyes  bulging?  Mountain- 
climbing  should  be  exclusively  for  men. 

Or  perhaps  her  hero  is  a  hiker  who  dotes  on 
long  "nature"  walks.  She  sees  herself  swing- 
ing sturdily  down  the  road  at  his  side.  But 
she  doesn't  see  the  mud  on  her  stockings  where 
a  car  splashed  her ;  the  runs  in  her  stockings 
where  she  "swung"  through  a  thicket ;  her  hair 
flapping  dankly  like  a  hound's  ears  under  her 
smart  sport  hat.  Her  feet  probably  hurt,  too, 
judging  from  the  strained  look  she  is  wearing. 
This  is  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

If  her  idol  is  a  ski-expert,  she  makes  a  sim- 
ilar, awkward  exhibition  on  a  steep  slope,  where 
any  one  within  a  mile  can  see  her  fall  down. 
Falling  on  skis  is  at  best  an  involved  process. 
But  she  does  not  quail.  She  scrabbles  humiliat- 
ingly  about  in  the  snow,  is  hauled  upright  to  dig 
the  snow  out  of  her  ears,  only  to  pitch  over 
again  into  an  ungainly  position.    Her  red  nose 


Treat  'Em  Right 

Man  is  your  master,  but  he  need  not  be.  He's 
just  a  boy  at  heart  waiting  for  some  girl  to 
make  a  hero  out  of  him.  If  you'll  take  time  to 
flatter  this  vain  creature,  the  profit  will  be 
immense.  Humble  yourself  before  him.  Con- 
vince him  that  man  is  God's  big  idea. 

But,  all  the  time  work  towards  that  Winter 
Carnival  or  Spring  Formal  which  you  simply 
must  attend.  Let  him  think  he's  doing  you  a 
favor  to  invite  you.  And  I'm  willing  to  bet 
you'll  get  there  and  a  great  many  other  places. 

Allow  him  to  be  gallant  and  courteous.  He 
eats  it  up.  Actually,  he  begs  for  more.  Hand 
each  man  the  same  line,  but  always  be  sincere. 
Don't  make  flattering  statements  that  are  un- 
true. Overlook  his  bad  points  and  bring  out 
his  good  ones. 

This  system  of  "working"  those  super- 
humans  has  been  successful  down  through  the 
ages  and  will  not  fail  now. 

"Women  have  many  faults,  but  the  worst  of 
them  all  is  that  they  are  too  pleased  with 
themselves  and  take  too  little  pains  to  please 
the  men." — Plautus. 

Ruth  Harleston  Street 


Why  Women  Dress 

They  say  a  woman  dresses  for  three  reasons  : 
to  please  herself,  to  show  off  in  front  of  other 
women,  and  to  please  men.  Which  of  these 
three  do  you  think  is  the  most  important? 

Take  the  first  reason.  A  woman  certainly 
enjoys  looking  neat  and  presentable  at  all 
times.  But  if  she  is  to  spend  a  day  at  home 
alone,  she  does  not  deck  herself  out  in  her  best 
finery.  Nor  does  she  take  extra  pains  to  look 
lovely.  Even  when  lunching  out,  if  she  is  alone, 
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she  is  careful  but  conservative  in  dress.    There 
is  no  incentive  for  dressing  "up  to  the  minute". 

There  is  much  more  incentive  for  her  to 
dress  for  a  tea  or  luncheon  even  without  men. 
For  her  women  friends  she  will  be  arrayed  in 
new  clothes ;  or  if  not  new,  at  least  dressy.  But 
you  will  not  see  a  woman  running  to  powder 
her  nose  every  few  minutes,  or  fussing  with  her 
hair.  A  stray  lock  of  hair  stays  out  of  place 
at  a  "hen  party". 

But  never  is  a  single  hair  askew  when  that 
same  person  has  a  date.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
girl  on  a  date  forget  her  shiny  nose?  Did  you 
ever  know  her  to  be  careless  about  a  slip  show- 
ing,  even  the   slightest  bit?     The  answer  of 


course  is  no,  because  she  has  foreseen  all  these 
discrepancies  and  prevented  them. 

The  first  thing  that  pops  into  a  girl's  mind, 
even  while  Johnny  is  still  staying,  "Let's  go  to 
the  dance  at  the  club  Saturday  night,"  is, 
"What  shall  I  wear?"  Before  five  minutes 
have  elapsed,  she  has  mentally  gone  through 
her  entire  wardrobe.  Johnny  takes  the  vague 
smile  on  her  face  as  a  sign  of  interest  in  his 
latest  feat,  which  he  enlarges  on  after  the  dance 
question  is  off  his  chest.    If  he  only  knew ! 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  girls  at  co-ed 
institutions  need  many  more  clothes  than  those 
at  women's  colleges.  This  alone  should  be 
ample  proof  that  men  are  the  chief  reason  why 
women  dress.  Audrey  Slawson. 
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THROUGH  THE  PAGES 

(of  my  diary) 

If  at  some  time  you  have  not  kept  a  diary 
in  which  to  jot  down  the  memories-to-be  that 
each  day  garners  in,  you  have  failed  to  do 
something  that  can  never  be  restored.  Today 
I  dwelt  in  reminiscence  when  I  found  amid 
some  dusty  books  my  worn  and  faded  diary  of 
1927-1932,  which  I  prized  as  a  child.  Now  it 
is  priceless.  Upon  poring  over  the  pages  I  sin- 
gled out  an  article  representative  of  those  child- 
ish pranks  that  mold  life's  pattern. 

It  read,  "Played  Indians.  No  more  fun.  Boys 
tied  us  up !"  Ridiculous  to  anyone  but  myself, 
it  cemented  together  for  me  the  fragments  of 
a  mental  picture.  I  could  see  myself,  a  sea- 
gull's feather  in  my  hair,  sneaking  up  behind  a 
hut  that  a  group  of  boys  older  than  us  little 
tots  had  built  in  a  clearing  in  the  woods.  We 
had  had  orders  to  keep  away,  but  curiosity 
spurred  us  on.  Once  inside  the  cabin,  we 
turned  everything  topsy  turvy  and  proceeded 
to  block  with  broken  branches  all  of  the  secret 
paths  leading  from  it.  Suddenly  we  heard  a 
"warhoop",  and  there  came  upon  us  what 
seemed  like  a  regiment.  Frightened  to  death, 
we  fled  in  all  directions,  but  I  was  caught  and 
involuntarily  tied  to  a  tree.     There  I  stayed, 


for  the  boys  went  off  laughing,  leaving  me  to 
repent.  As  it  grew  later  and  later  I  realized 
that  dinner  time  had  passed.  Consequently,  I 
I  stretched  my  lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity 
until  my  grandmother,  hearing  my  wailings, 
came  and  set  me  free.  Whether  or  not  I 
learned  a  lesson  is  a  question,  but  for  some 
reason  no  such  account  was  repeated  from 
that  time  on. 

That  being  the  biggest  event  of  1927,  I  looked 
below  to  the  same  day,  a  year  later — "Big 
thunderstorm  last  evening,  late !"  Without 
reading  more  I  could  have  recalled  the  entire 
story.  Two  heavy,  dark  thunder  clouds  met 
directly  overhead.  At  that  time  Mother  and 
I  were  alone  with  the  dog,  and  it  was  long 
past  my  usual  bedtime.  We  shuddered  with 
fright,  and  even  "Bang,"  trained  to  the  rifle, 
whined  at  each  clap  of  thunder.  A  strange, 
flickering  light  caused  us  to  look  out  of  an 
east  window.  The  house  next  door  was  in 
flames !  In  frenzy  Mother  gathered  our  valu- 
ables, soon  dragging  me  to  the  door.  Before 
we  could  reach  it  we  heard  a  dull,  moaning 
sound  together  with  a  pounding  on  the  glass, 
and  upon  fixing  our  eyes  on  that  spot  were 
stunned  to  see  a  white  form  with  long,  stream- 
ing locks  of  black  hair,  peering  through  the 
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pane !  Instantly  we  perceived  that  the  "appari- 
tion" was  a  woman  attired  in  a  nightgown, 
wringing  wet  from  the  pelting  rain  outside. 
Mother  hesitatingly  opened  the  door.  The 
figure  which  had  been  pressing  both  palms  on 
the  pane  fell  in  and  crumpled  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor.  Mother  lifted  her  to  her  knees  while 
I  searched  for  a  blanket.  Speechless,  the  wom- 
an flung  her  arms  about  her  like  a  wild  crea- 
ture. Finally,  her  tension  broke,  and  she  cried, 
"Fire ! ! !  Fire !  Where  are  the  men  ?  I  must 
find  the  men!"  Then  we  were  able  to  recog- 
nize her.  Strangely  enough,  she  was  our  next- 
door  neighbor,  who  had  become  temporarily 
insane  due  to  the  fact  that  her  husband  and 
brother  had  been  away  when  lightning  struck 
the  gable  of  her  house.  Like  a  nightmare, 
this  gruesome  episode  has  remained  fastened 
to  my  mind. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  page  that  repeated 
a  thrilling  adventure.  On  a  Friday  in  Decem- 
ber, 1929,  appeared  the  bud  of  a  school  boy  in- 
fatuation. Dick  (Would  he  be  amused  now!) 
had  made  his  way  to  my  heart.  I  admired  his 
intelligence,  and  was  amazed  at  his  ability  to 
draw  aeroplanes  and  funny  faces.  On  this  day 
he  had  made  it  a  point  to  arrive  at  the  pencil 
sharpener  at  the  same  time  as  I.  Cautiously, 
he  thrust  a  crumpled  note  into  my  hand  and 
dashed  back  to  his  seat.  Blushing  a  deep  red, 
I  pored  over  these  words :  "Will  you  go  skating 
with  me  this  after?  If  you  like  me  as  much 
as  I  like  you,  you  can  be  my  girl !  Love, 
Dick."  That  afternoon  we  played  hooky  and 
skated;  but  while  I  was  bouncing  on  "rubber" 
ice,  I  fell  through.  My  clothes  froze  as  soon 
as  I  crawled  out  of  the  mire,  (it  was  a  flooded 
field)  and  scratched  against  me  like  boards  as 
I  hiked  for  home,  double-quick  time.  Soon 
after  the  escapade,  as  the  following  pages  de- 
noted, I  was  in  bed  with  bronchitis.  "How  did 
she  ever  get  it?"  my  family  had  inquired  of 
each  other,  but  I  enjoyed  the  secret  which  only 
my  tell-tale  diary  would  expose. 

A  year  later  T  stepped  into  society.  My 
"debut"  occurred  in  the  summer  while  we  were 
living  in  our  cottage  in  Maine.  A  tall,  gang- 
ling boy,  blessed  with  a  mop  of  thick,  black  hair 


(which  has  now  parted,  never  to  meet  again), 
spent  the  afternoon  with  me,  playing  a  few 
of  Guy  Lombardo's  newest  recordings — "St. 
Louis  Blues,"  "Kitty  from  Kansas  City,"  and 
"Canoe-oodle-oodling  Along."  How  we  en- 
joyed those  records !  His  face  beamed,  and 
eventually  he  gained  enough  courage  to  ask 
me  to  go  out  with  him  that  evening.  When  I 
accepted  on  the  condition  of  my  father's  ap- 
proval, his  expression  dropped  to  one  of  tra- 
gedy and  anxiety  combined.  Dad  consented, 
however,  but  I  had  to  be  in  the  house  at  nine 
o'clock.  During  the  course  of  the  evening  I 
found  myself  wading  through  an  "Ocean  Park 
Special" — banana  split,  deluxe!  From  the  ice 
cream  parlor  we  walked  up  to  the  entrance 
to  a  park  of  cathedral  pines.  It  was  there  that 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  shooting  star.  But 
though  the  rustic  bridge  on  which  we  stood 
and  the  star-sprinkled  sky  above  us  might  have 
prompted  a  romance,  we  ignored  the  possibili- 
ties and  fairly  ran  to  make  the  house  at  the 
allotted  time. 

Though  the  foregoing  instances  have  been 
short  and  lack  full  explanation,  they  have  been 
a  joy  to  re-live.  I  believe  that  anyone  who 
feels  that  a  diary  is  a  trivial  thing  is  missing 
an  unreplaceable  pleasure.  Who  would  not 
smile  and  find  amusement,  as  well  as  tears, 
from  the  every-day  occurrences  that  helped  us 
be  what  we  are  today? 

Olive  Boynton 


Stones 


The  wind  was  howling  mournfully,  and 
shadows  of  night  were  descending  on  the  hills. 

The  young  trapper  trudged  wearily  through 
the  deep  blanket  of  snow  towards  the  lonely 
cabin  which  stood  in  a  little  clearing  sur- 
rounded by  tall  pines.  He  slowly  managed 
to  drag  himself  inside  the  small  room,  lighted 
only  by  the  dying  embers  of  a  cheerless  fire. 
He  stumbled  across  the  crude  floor  and  slumped 
in  a  chair  facing  the  large,  cold  fireplace.  So 
nearly  unconscious  was  he  that  an  ugly  face 
at  the  window  upon  which  grotesque  shadows 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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HERE  AND  THERE 

A  College  Girl  Sees  Boston 

Clicking  down  the  streets  of  Boston  of  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  college  girl  doesn't 
see  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Faneuil  Hall,  or 
Old  South  Church.  She  sees,  instead,  narrow 
streets  with  narrower  sidewalks.  She  sees 
people  walking  in  the  street  because  the  side- 
walks are  too  crowded.  Walking  down  Winter 
Street  she  is  astounded  to  find  that  it  has 
suddenly  become  Summer  Street.  Standing 
quietly  on  the  curb  waiting  for  the  light,  she 
is  struck  with  wonder  to  see  masses  of  people 
crossing  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  diagonally 
from  all  corners.  She  sees,  not  charming 
colonial  buildings,  but  drab  dilapidated  con- 
structions of  another  era.  This  is  the  portion 
of  Boston  that  every  one  sees  but  very  few 
talk  about. 

Jean  Allen 


One  Sees  in  New  York 

New  York  has  abundant  variety.  There  are 
one  thousand  and  one  things  to  do.  And, 
Transient  and  Native,  when  these  are  done, 
there  are  one  thousand  and  one  more  things  to 
do.  To  mention  a  few — skating  at  "Squire 
Rockefeller's  Pond,"  situated  at  the  base  of 
skyscrapers,  of  an  afternoon,  puts  a  glow  on 
the  cheek  and  a  sparkle  in  the  eye.  It's  fasci- 
nating at  vacation  time  in  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, watching  people.  Thursday  sees  the 
grandiose  arrival  of  mink-coated  finishing 
school  girls  who  are  met  by  liveried  chauffeurs. 
On  Friday,  college  boys  and  girls  limp  in, 
carrying  their  own  bags.  Spring  in  Green- 
wich Village  finds  paintings  exhibited  on  the 
sidewalks.  The  quaint  streets  resemble  an  open 
air  art  gallery.  Some  claim  the  real  New  York 
is  found  on  Seventh  Avenue,  where  women's 
dresses  are  manufactured.  Here  are  many  in- 
gredients for  the  famous  melting  pot.  It's  all 
New  York.  It's  queer,  noisy,  extravagant,  and 
wonderful.     Seven  million  people  love  it. 

Marjorie  Wells 


On  Keeping  a  Budget 

As  regards  keeping  a  budget,  people  seem 
to  be  divided  into  three  classes :  those  who 
keep  a  budget  conscientiously,  those  who  con- 
scientiously avoid  keeping  a  budget,  and  those 
who  keep  a  budget  conscientiously  for  the  first 
week  of  every  month. 

It  is  this  last  class  that  demands  our  atten- 
tion ;  for  the  first  is  certainly  commendable 
as  it  stands,  and  the  second  is  probably  beyond 
help.  It  is  the  great  mass  who  are  always  on 
the  verge  of  keeping  a  budget  that  complicate 
the  economic  affairs  of  the  country.  They 
never  have  quite  enough  courage  to  break 
away  from  the  idea,  nor  quite  enough  will 
power  to  stick  to  it  for  even  a  month.  With 
people  such  as  this  making  up  the  bulk  of  the 
United  States,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Na- 
tional budget  can't  be  balanced? 

Betsy  Bassett 


Stillman  Infirmary 

I  entered  the  large  darkened  room,  and  sat 
down  to  wait.  They  were  all  asleep ;  it  was 
nap  time.  They  looked  like  little,  little  boys. 
One  had  a  big  unruly  black  curl  over  his  dark 
forehead,  and  had  his  arm  around  a  pillow. 
Another  was  sleeping  with  a  sheet  over  his 
face  that  billowed  every  time  he  breathed.  The 
boy  in  the  corner  had  fallen  asleep  while  read- 
ing, and  the  book  was  still  in  his  hand.  Across 
the  room  was  a  big  hulk  that  rose  and  fell 
rhythmically;  a  head  of  tightly  curled  brown 
hair  proved  it  was  human.  These  college  men 
would  be  indignant  if  they  knew  how  much 
like  sweet  big  babies  they  looked  when  they 
are  asleep. 

Rosetta  Case 


PHILOSOPHY 


Cooking,  Eating,  Drinking, — 
Trite   things !     Also   material. 

Hoping,  Loving,  Thinking, — 
Odd  things  !     Also  ethereal. 

Marjorie  Wells 
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SISTERS 

Front  row,  left  to  right — Harriet  Tifft — Jeanette  Tifft,  '36 ;  Caroline  Stuart — 
Marjorie  Stuart,  '36;  Kathryn  Colwell — Harriet  Col  well  Galleher,  '35;  Margaret 
Smith — Eleanor  Smith,  '26-27  ;  Rosalie  O'Connell — Geraldine  O'Connell,  '33-'34  ; 
Betty  McAuliffe— Marion  McAuliffe,  '34. 

Second  row,  left  to  right — Priscilla  Sleeper — Marian  Sleeper,  '37  ;  Mary  Wilson — 
Jane  Wilson,  '24-'2S ;  Mary  Parker — Frances  Parker,  '35 ;  Carolyn  Shutter — 
Janice  Shutter  Grant,  '36;  Marjorie  Dietz — Clara  Dietz  Rosenburg,  '30,  and  Laura 
Dietz,  '31-'32;  Betsy  Bassett— Marjorie  Bassett,  '36;  Virginia  Bartlett— Natalie 
Bartlett,  '36. 

Third  row,  left  to  right — Eleanor  Swett — Elizabeth  Swett,  '35  ;  Barbara  Rose — ■ 
Mary  Rose,  '37;  Hilda  Lane — Barbara  Lane,  '37;  Dorothy  Keyes — Ruth  Keyes, 
'36 ;  Barbara  Sweet — Deborah  Sweet,  '37. 


DAUGHTERS 

Front  row,  left  to  right — Eleanor  Swett — Fancher  Sawyer  Swett,  '08-'09 ;  Martha 
Laubenstein— Martha  Schumann  Laubenstein,  '15;  Jean  Hale— Louise  Hayes 
Hale,  '03-'04. 

Second  row,  left  to  right— Jean  Allen— Dorothy  Stewart  Allen,  '17;  Nancy 
Gorton— Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16;  Martha  Sill— Irene  Ball  Sill,  '14;  Madeline 
Perry— Ruth  Morse  Perry,  '13-'14  (deceased)  ;  Wilmine  Lane— Pauline  Rowland 
Lane.   '11-'12;    Virginia   Amesbury — Jane   Ford  Amesbury,   '01-'03. 
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MRS.  HUDSON  SAYS  — 

Last  month  your  editor  asked  me  if  I  would 
answer  questions,  submitted  by  the  student 
body,  on  personal  problems  involving  etiquette, 
courtesy,  and  general  social  behavior. 

Without  considering  too  carefully  I  con- 
sented, and  now  find  I  am  rather  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  being  considered  an  authority. 

In  the  regular  course  of  daily  life  there  are 
so  many  perplexing  little  problems  for  which 
there  seem  to  be  no  hard  and  fast  rules.  These 
are  often  miserably  troublesome,  and  we  all 
suffer  from  them.  Many  times  it  helps  to  be 
able  to  turn  to  someone  with,  "What  would 
you  do?" 

I  am  not  infallible, — or  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  I  don't  know  all  the  answers.  But  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  a  behavior  problem  is  to 
bring  it  out  into  the  open.  If  you  will  write 
in  your  questions,  I  will  make  a  sincere  effort 
to  understand,  and  will  do  my  best  to  answer 
helpfully. 

Q.  Does  the  word  "love"  at  the  end  of  a 
letter  imply  anything  other  than  friendli- 
ness ? 

A.  A  recent  magazine  article  said,  "Love 
means  everything  and  nothing — every- 
thing in  life  and  nothing  in  tennis."  But 
why  not  say  what  you  really  mean?  You 
would  probably  avoid  misunderstandings, 
and  think  how  you  would  improve  your 
vocabulary ! 

Q.  When  girls  of  the  same  age,  or  nearly  the 
same  age,  are  together,  is  it  necessary  for 
the  younger  always  to  open  doors  etc.  for 
the  older? 

A.  No.  Never  carry  the  practice  to  extremes. 
People  of  approximately  the  same  age 
should  be  equally  thoughtful  and  courte- 
ous. Even  with  older  women  you  should 
be  careful  to  avoid  parading  your  polite- 
ness. Be  considerate,  be  courteous,  but 
don't  be  obvious. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  girl  to  stand  to  be 
introduced  to  a  young  man  who  has  just 
entered  the  room? 


A.  No.  But  if  you  want  to  stand — do  so. 
Remember  that  the  young  man  will  be 
presented  to  you — not  you  to  him.  It 
should  settle  the  entire  problem  for  you 
if  you  will  not  forget  that  point.  Since 
women  do  not  stand  in  the  presence  of 
men  unless  they  feel  like  it,  you  may  re- 
main seated.  If  the  man  is  well  along 
in  years,  however,  you  as  a  young  girl  are 
presented  to  him.  Then  you  stand  for 
the  introduction. 

Q.  When  traveling  and  eating  in  a  diner,  is 
it  wrong  for  a  girl  to  let  a  man  at  the 
same  table  pay  for  her  check? 

A.  Of  course  it  is  wrong.  You  will  never 
get  an  Emily  Post  to  approve  of  "pick- 
ups" even  though  the  practice  is  not  un- 
heard of.  Of  course  there  are  times  when 
perfect  behavior  becomes  priggish.  And 
who  wants  to  be  a  prig?  Being  smart 
under  unusual  circumstances  is  often  more 
graceful  than  being  the  perfect  lady  (not 
to  mention  its  being  more  fun). 

Q.  In  a  restaurant  should  a  girl  give  her 
order  to  the  waiter  or  to  her  date  ? 

A.  To  her  escort.  Addressing  the  waiter 
directly  implies  a  spirit  of  independence 
that  would  presuppose  a  desire  to  pay  the 
bill.  In  someone's  home  you  would  ad- 
dress your  hostess  rather  than  the  maid. 
Just  so  you  should  tell  your  "date"  what 
you  would  like,  rather  than  the  waiter. 

Q.  I  have  always  been  used  to  addressing 
older  men  as  "Sir".  I  have  been  told  that 
this  is  old-fashioned.    Is  it  still  correct? 

A.  It  is  correct  enough,  but  here  in  the  North 
is  not  very  generally  used.  Older  people 
do  not  like  to  be  reminded  that  they  are 
older,  and  any  form  of  exaggerated  cour- 
tesy is  a  somewhat  painful  reminder  of  the 
fact  that  you  recognize  their  age  and  in- 
firmities. You  will  be  much  more  charm- 
ing to  them  if  you  can  act  as  you  would 
toward  a  young  man  of  your  own  age,  and 
they  will  be  terribly  flattered  too.  Fur- 
thermore, you  will  probably  enjoy  them 
much  more  yourself. 
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Q.  When  a  gentleman  and  young  lady  are  in 
a  room,  and  an  elderly  lady  enters,  should 
both  the  gentleman  and  lady  rise? 

A.  If  they  are  what  you  say,  certainly  they 
will  stand !  But  please  avoid  the  use  of 
"lady"  and  "gentleman".  "Woman"  and 
"man"  are  much  more  simple  words,  and 
in  using  them  you  do  not  appear  to  be 
striving.  The  words  "lady"  and  "gentle- 
man" themselves  are  quite  all  right  of 
course,  but  a  widespread  popularity  has 
cheapened  them.  Another  word  that  has 
been  killed  by  similar  use  and  abuse  is, 
—"refined". 

Q.  When  you  are  visiting  your  roommate 
for  a  week-end,  should  you  take  a  gift  to 
her  mother? 

A.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  but  it  is  a  very 
thoughtful  thing  to  do,  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Q.  ...  whether  to  write  on  a  picture  of  your- 
self that  is  to  be  given  to  a  young  man  (a 
very  special  one)  ? 

A.  It  is  always  safer,  and  incidentally  more 
original,  to  write  nothing.  But  if  you 
must  write  something,  be  non-committal. 
Why  not  let  the  picture  speak  for  itself? 

Winifred  Hudson. 


You  Can  Fool  All  the  People 
Some  of  the  Time 

One  of  the  problems  which  confront  the 
American  citizen  today  is  how  to  distinguish 
good  from  bad,  true  from  false  in  the  vast 
amount  of  conflicting  propaganda.  To  help  the 
citizen  to  solve  this  problem  by  detecting  and 
analyzing  propaganda,  a  monthly  letter  called 
Propaganda  Analysis  is  being  circulated.  It  is 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Propaganda  An- 
alysis, and  sent  privately  to  educators  and 
students,  publishers  and  journalists,  business 
men  and  trade  unionists,  ministers  and  welfare 
workers.  The  above  professions  are  consid- 
ered to  control,  and  to  be  affected  by,  propa- 
ganda. 


The  Institute  proposes  to  apply  methods  of 
scientific  research  to  propaganda,  and  to  reveal 
the  socially  undesirable  type.  Desirable  propa- 
ganda will  not  suffer  from  the  analysis. 
Propaganda  Analysis  will  contain  the  results 
of  the  research.  It  does  not  intend  to  influence 
judgment,  or  to  propagandize,  itself,  but  intends 
to  let  the  readers  draw  their  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts  presented.  The  need  for  such 
analysis  is  most  apparent  in  matters  of  large 
social  consequence. 

According  to  the  Institute,  the  chief  sources 
of  propaganda  are:  political  parties,  labor 
unions,  business  and  farm  organizations,  patri- 
otic societies,  churches,  schools,  and  especially 
the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  newsreels.  To 
suppress  propaganda  by  federal  legislation 
would  violate  the  Constitution.  The  only 
course  open  to  the  analyst  is  to  determine 
whether  or  not  propaganda  conforms  to  demo- 
cratic principles  of  freedom. 

Conflicting  propagandas,  such  as  the  planks 
of  opposing  political  parties,  are  often  similar 
in  phrasing,  although  they  are  working  for 
very  different  goals.  This  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  citizen  to  evaluate  the  issue  at  stake. 

The  chief  danger  of  propaganda  is  that  it 
appeals  to  emotion,  which  crowds  out  reason. 
It  is  necessary  for  future  voters  to  learn  how  to 
make  decisions  calmly  and  dispassionately. 
Therefore  many  leaders  of  thought  believe  that 
propaganda  analysis  should  be  taught  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Students  should  learn  how  to 
think,  not  what  to  think. 

The  need  for  such  analysis  is  being  met  by 
the  new  magazine.  Its  purpose  is  to  help 
subscribers  to  make  their  own  analyses  of 
propaganda.  It  is  for  the  use  of  intelligent 
citizens  who  realize  that  it  is  not  fun  to  be 
fooled. 

Readers  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
project  may  write  to : 

Institute   for   Propaganda   Analysis 
132  Morningside  Drive 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Leland 
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The  long  awaited  first  assembly  in  the  new  building  was  held  on  Monday, 
February  28,  during  a  howling  blizzard.  The  building  proved  certainly  that  it 
can  resist  winter  weather. 

After  the  opening  hymn,  the  Orphean  Club  sang  "All  Through  the  Night," 
to  try  out  the  acoustics  of  the  auditorium.  Then  Dr.  Winslow  read  some  letters 
of  Edward  Lasell  to  his  brother-in-law  concerning  the  founding  of  the  school. 

The  faculty  and  some  of  the  building  fund  campaign  officers  sat  on  the  stage. 
The  architect  of  the  building  was  also  present. 

After  assembly,  the  girls  roamed  through  the  other  rooms.  They  were  espe- 
cially enthusiastic  about  the  splendid  gymnasium,  the  juniors  already  envisioning 
their  prom,  which  is  to  be  held  there.     Downstairs,  the  cheerful  green  and  white 
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showers  were  highly  praised.     The  stage  dressing  rooms  have  many  shelves  and 
are  very  well  lighted. 

Both  the  auditorium  and  gymnasium  are  light,  airy  rooms,  with  spacious  win- 
dows. The  floors  are  satin-smooth,  and  the  wood  is  beautifully  matched  and  laid 
in  a  pattern  of  squares.  The  new  chairs  in  the  auditorium  are  numbered.  The 
peepholes  for  motion  picture  projection  give  the  room  a  professional  look.  Also 
professional  are  the  complicated  rigging  above  the  stage,  and  the  red  and  grey 
curtains  about  the  stage.  The  color  scheme  of  the  room  is  cream,  white,  rose 
and  gold. 

The  organ,  which  will  probably  be  in  readiness  in  the  late  spring,  comes  from 
the  Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine  organ. 

Elizabeth  Leland 
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Brawn  vs.  Brains 

During  early  adolescence  my  idea  of  a  man 
with  a  capital  "M"  was  the  Max  Baer  type.  I 
couldn't  see  anything  attractive  about  a  man 
who  was  under  six  feet  tall  and  couldn't  rip  a 
telephone  directory  in  two  with  his  bare  hands. 
I  worshipped  a  bull  neck  and  a  hulk  that  could 
tip  the  scales  at  200. 

Recently  I've  swung  to  the  other  extreme. 
The  aesthetic  type  appeals  to  me  now.  A  year 
ago  I  would  have  sneered  at  Leslie  Howard. 
Today  I  idolize  his  smooth  brow  and  sensitive 
fingers. 

I  suppose  that  this  preference  is  all  in  the 
process  of  development,  and  that  I  shall  out- 
grow it.  I  think  this  because  I  met  a  dark, 
wild-eyed  Communist  the  other  day  .... 

R.  C. 


On  Other  Campuses 

Collegiate  Viewpoint:  It  isn't  the  girl  that 
counts ;  it's  what  she  stands  for. 


Everything  went  wrong  in  the  English  class. 
Discouraged,  the  Professor  urged  the  students 
to  put  more  expression  into  their  recitation. 
"Too  flat,"  he  explained.  "Too  colorless!  You 
can  do  better  than  that.  Try  again !  Now ! 
Open  your  mouth  and  throw  yourself  into  it !" 


Student  (Leaving  college)  :  "Good-bye,  Sir; 
I  am  indebted  to  you  for  all  I  know." 

Prof :  "Oh,  don't  mention  such  a  trifle !" 


Preface :  When  you  hear  of  someone  being 
ethereal,  you  think  of  the  aesthetic  type,  don't 
you  ?    If  you  don't — don't  read  this  quip. 


A  foreign  young  man  of  my  acquaintance 
speaks  with  a  slight  accent.  One  day  he  re- 
ferred to  someone  as  being  "ethereal"  (ether- 
ee-s.1). 

I  was  amused  and  told  my  roommate.  She 
said  blandly,  "Oh,  the  anesthetic  type !" 


FROM  "THE  BEHAVIOR  BOOK,  A 

MANUAL  FOR  LADIES" 

(Pub.  1853) 

Upon  being  seated  at  the  table,  "unfold  your 
napkin  and  secure  it  to  the  belt  of  your  dress 
with  a  pin  to  prevent  it  from  slipping.  This 
may  be  done  so  that  the  pinning  will  not  be 
perceptible.  Bring  with  you  a  spare  pin  or 
two  for  this  purpose.  Or,  better  still,  keep 
always  a  pin-cushion  in  your  pocket." 


"I  don't  like  your  heart  action,"  the  Doctor 
said,  examining  McGuir  before  the  beginning 
of  the  football  season.  He  applied  the  stetho- 
scope again.  "You  have  had  some  trouble  with 
Angina  Pectoris." 

"You're  partly  right,  Doc,"  replied  the  young 
man,  sheepishly,  "only  that  isn't  her  name." 


A  professor,  giving  a  speech  in  Chapel,  for- 
got to  make  an  announcement.  He  was  deeply 
troubled,  wondering  when  he  could  give  it, 
because  he  was  quite  aware  that  the  students 
would  gang  out  of  the  door  after  the  last  word 
of  benediction.  Finally,  a  brilliant  idea  came 
into  his  mind.  In  closing,  he  said,  "Dear  God, 
bless  these  students  who  sit  so  attentively  be- 
fore me,  and  bless  the  Latin  Club  which  will 
meet  this  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  in  my  room. 

Amen." 


Prof.  Marks :  Now,  Mr.  Snaffle,  I  want  you 
to  explain  this  examination  paper.  Why  do 
you  have  all  your  answers  in  quotation  marks  ? 

Freshman  Snaffle :  Just  a  bit  of  courtesy  to 
the  man  seated  at  my  left,  Sir. 


A  blind  date  from  — 
something  in  my  head. 

Elsie :  A  cold,  undoubtedly. 


I  have  a  cold  or 


Prof.  Rush :  What  is  the  formula  for  water  ? 
Dave :  H-I-J-K-L-M-N-O. 
Prof.  Rush  :  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Dave :  Why,  didn't  you  just  tell  the  class  that 
it  was  H  to  O? 
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COLLECTED  FROM  SCHOOL 
EXAM  PAPERS 
In  some  rocks  we  find  the  fossil  footprints  of 
fishes. 

History  largely  consists  of  the  shifting  of 
evidence. 

Watchword  of  the  French  Revolution :  Lib- 
erty, Equality,  and  Infirmity. 
A  dolt  is  a  grown-up  person. 


Prof :  Can  you  give  me  a  definition  of  a  patri- 
otic orator? 

Freshman :  Well,  if  you  want  my  definition 
— he's  the  fellow  who's  ready  to  lay  down  your 
life  for  his  country. 


Sports  on  Review! 

Although  most  of  you  know  what  has  been 
happening  in  various  athletic  activities,  it 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  review  them. 

Basketball  and  swimming  head  the  winter 
sport  calendar,  and  both  activities  have  drawn 
a  good  selection  of  girls.  Basketball  games 
between  the  different  houses  have  been  held, 
Bragdon  being  the  victor  in  the  final  house 
championship  which  was  played  between  Car- 
penter and  Bragdon.  Swimming  meets  have 
been  held  also,  and  it  is  surprising  to  note  how 
many  girls  forgot  about  their  looks  for  one  day, 
just  in  order  that  they  might  compete  in  an 
exciting  race  or  two.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent swimmers  out  for  the  team,  and  it  makes 
me  blush  to  admit  that  the  majority  of  them 
aren't  Seniors.  We  have,  however,  Sally 
Wright  who  does  more  than  her  share  of  good 
work. 

Now  that  winter  is  almost  over,  I  don't 
doubt  but  what  many  of  you  would  like  to 
know  the  line-up  for  spring  activities.  This  is 
really  a  grand  season,  because  you  are  offered 
quite  a  variety  of  sports.  Let  us  take  track 
as  the  first  example.  If  any  of  you  are  good 
runners,  jumpers,  or  javelin  throwers,  track  is 
the  sport  you  will  want  to  sign  up  for.  It  is 
taken  as  a  gym  class,  and  the  more  track  you 
take,  the  easier  the  competition  will  seem  when 
we  hold  our  annual  May  Day,  or  Field  Day. 
Then  there  is  baseball,  and  you  will  all  want 


to  appear  after  school  to  show  your  ability  as 
a  Babe  Ruth.  Alice  Seidler  will  give  you  all 
the  needed  pointers  and  you  will  be  ready  for 
the  big  Blue  and  White  games. 

Tennis  and  golf  tournaments  are  also  held ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  awards  are  given 
out  the  winners. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  mention  crew.  This  is  the 
sport  which  everyone  loves,  and  I  am  quite 
safe  in  saying  that  it  draws  the  greatest  number 
of  recruits.  Crew  practices  are  held ;  and  after 
a  certain  number  of  times,  all  of  the  girls  are  in 
shape  for  the  races  on  River  Day. 

So  with  all  of  this  news  in  mind,  decide  now 
just  which  sport  or  sports  you  are  going  to 
take  particular  interest  in  this  spring. 

Jane  Sherman 


Stones 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

played  went  unnoticed.  The  intruder  per- 
ceived with  satisfaction  that  the  trapper  inside 
bore  the  gash  of  a  bullet  on  his  chest,  from 
which  blood  trickled  slowly.  Convinced  with 
what  he  saw,  he  quickly  opened  the  door  and 
crept  within.  He  drew  his  revolver  and  slowly 
advanced  toward  the  other,  who  appeared  un- 
aware of  the  stealthy  approach.  Thrusting  his 
■  hand  inside  the  trapper's  shirt,  he  drew  out 
a  small  package,  then  turned  toward  the  door. 

Bang ! ! !  The  shot  rang  out  sharply,  and 
the  thief  crumpled  to  the  floor.  Immediately 
there  were  excited  voices  outside,  and  the  dep- 
uty rushed  in  followed  by  other  uniformed  men. 

"Good  work,  young  fellow,"  he  shouted 
above  the  noise  and  confusion.  "After  chasing 
that  crook  for  three  months,  it  finally  took  a 
bag  of  stones  to  trap  him.  And  he  thought 
they  were  diamonds !"  Laughingly,  he  crossed 
the  room  to  where  the  man  lay  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor  and  pulled  the  small  sack  from 
clenched  fingers. 

"Yeah,  but  look  at  my  shirt,"  replied  the 
"young  fellow"  with  a  smile,  indicating  the 
red  paint. 

Dorothy  Carneal 
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NEWS  FLASHES 

Nov.  2 — The  subject  of  good  health  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Lloyd  C.  Brown,  who  made 
his  topic  more  interesting  through  picture 
displays. 

Nov.  4 — Mrs.  Sypher  outlined  the  advances 
made  by  the  opposing  armies  in  Spain, 
while  the  students  followed  them  on 
sketched  maps  of  Spain. 

Nov.  5 — Faye  Wadhams  and  Joan  Lohman 
represented  Lasell  at  a  Student  Council 
meeting  at  Stoneleigh  Junior  College. 

Nov.  14 — Rev.  Roy  Eusden  of  Elliot  Memorial 
Church  of  Newton  led  our  Sunday  Vesper 
Service,  explaining  why  the  best  policy 
for  happy  living  is  to  enjoy  the  present  and 
not  to  look  too  far  into  the  future. 

Nov.  15 — "How  to  be  better  students"  was  the 
subject  which  Dr.  Winslow  chose  to  de- 
liver to  us  in  Chapel. 

Nov.  16 — Ways  in  which  to  avoid  common 
colds  were  explained  in  Chapel  by  Dr. 
Kattwinkle. 

Woodland  Park  planned  a  tea  for  guests 
at  Open  House. 

Nov.  18 — Why  is  the  U.  S.  taking  an  employ- 
ment census?  Are  cards  being  shuffled 
for  a  second  New  Deal?  Why  did  Gen. 
Goering  invite  Lord  Halifax  to  go  hunt- 
ing? These  questions  and  others  were 
discussed  by  Mrs.  Sypher  in  Chapel. 

Nov.  22 — Another  gala  event !  The  Junior 
Class  held  its  annual  formal  dinner  at 
Bragdon  dining  hall. 

Nov.  23 — The  subject  of  etiquette  was  enliv- 
ened by  Mrs.  MacDonald's  talk  in  Chapel. 

Dec.  7 — The  problems  of  "New  France"  were 
set  forth  in  an  interesting  manner  by 
Mr.   Pierre  Billard. 

Dec.  9 — Mrs.  Sypher  put  special  emphasis  on 
the  troubles  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Dec.  10  and  11 — A  hair-raising  play  entitled 
Spooks  was  splendidly  performed  by  the 
Dramatic  Club. 

Dec.  16 — The  sinking  of  the  gunboat,  Panay, 
was  among  the  topics  of  current  interest 
relayed  to  us  by  Mrs.  Sypher. 


PATRICK  H.   KIRBY 

1871-1938 

Forty-one  years  of  uninterrupted  service  is 
an  unusual  and  praiseworthy  record,  and  there 
were  few  days  off  in  the  full  schedule  of  this 
Lasell's  devoted  engineer.  How  deserved  and 
timely  was  President  Winslow's  personal  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Kirby  delivered  at  the  Mid-winter 
Reunion  of  our  Alumnae  Association :  "in  the 
passing  of  Patrick  H.  Kirby,  Lasell  Junior 
College  has  lost  a  most  esteemed  and  valued 
co-worker  and  friend." 

L.R.P. 


MR.  KIRBY  AND   GRANDSON 

Hundreds  of  Lasell  graduates  are  indebted 
for  a  considerable  degree  of  their  comfort  dur- 
ing their  student  days  to  the  willing  and  faith- 
ful services  of  the  late  Patrick  H.  Kirby. 

The  coal  dealers  who  supply  fuel  to  Lasell 
have  advertised,  "Our  coal  keeps  you  warm." 
A  completer  statement  would  have  been,  "Our 
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coal,  plus  Mr.  Kirby,  keeps  you  warm."  Year 
in,  year  out,  for  almost  forty-one  years,  Mr. 
Kirby  served  the  school  with  rare  faithfulness. 
He  never  sounded  a  trumpet  before  him,  but 
his  works  speak  more  eloquently  for  him  than 
words.  Those  at  Lasell  who  knew  him  best 
valued  him  not  only  as  a  friend  but  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

Patrick  H.  Kirby  was  born  December  24, 
1871,  in  County  Cork,  Ireland.  At  the  age  of 
23  he  came  to  the  United  States.  At  26  he 
came  to  Lasell.  In  1905  he  married  Maria 
Spears  Thompson.  They  had  three  children 
— Marion  Elizabeth,  born  July  27,  1906,  now 
Mrs.  Donald  Ogilvie;  John  Harold,  born 
March  17,  1909,  who  died  in  1930,  aged  21 
years;  Walter,  born  August  14,  1911.  There 
are  twin  grandchildren,  Marion  and  Donald 
Ogilvie. 

Mr.  Kirby  died  February  2,  1938,  after  a 
brief  illness.  C.  B. 


LISTEN  FOR  THE  CHIME 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Winifred  Hudson's  husband.  In  1937  it  was 
given  by  Mr.  Henry  Hudson  to  Lasell. 

The  clock  has  many  interesting  features. 
There  are  two  sets  of  chimes :  the  Westminster 
chimes  and  the  Whittington  chimes.  The  West- 
minster chimes  are  familiar  to  the  general 
public  because  they  are  heard  over  the  radio 
when  time  is  broadcast.  Besides  this,  it  is  a 
lunar  clock,  and  shows  the  monthly  phases  of 
the  moon. 

The  chimes  have  a  lovely  tuneful  sound. 
Either  set  may  be  used.  At  present  the  West- 
minster chimes  are  being  used. 

Inside  the  clock,  and  to  the  left  of  the  chimes, 
there  is  a  plaque  which  reads : 

"Rev.  Alan  Hudson,  D.  D. 

With  the  great  love  of  his  people  of  the 

First  Parish  Congregational  Church 

Brockton,   Massachusetts 

To  whom,  for  nineteen  happy  years  he  has  been 

an  ambassador  for  Christ — approved  unto  God 

September  19,  1896— September  19,  1915." 


Wedding  announcements  from  the  Alumnae 
and  former  students  always  start  our  joyous 
carillon  ringing.  Lasell 's  congratulations  to 
this  elect  company : 

Oct.  30— Barbara  Merritt  '32  and  Mr.  John 
Joseph  Batten  at  Highland,  N.  Y.  Mildred 
Gardner,  '25-'26,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Chamber- 
lain in  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Nov.  2— Miss  Elizabeth  Peters  and  Mr.  Mil- 
lard Jeffrey  Holbrook  at  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Julia  Hamilton 
Peters  TO. 

Nov.  13 — Dorothea  Eburne  '36  and  Mr. 
Douglass  MacLeod  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Miss 
Georgia  Carpenter  (daughter  of  Barbara  Den- 
nen  Carpenter  '11 )  and  Mr.  James  J.  Mac- 
Millan. 

Nov.  19—  Helen  McNab  '25  and  Mr.  How- 
ard Willand  at  Brookline,  Mass. 

Nov.  20— Bertha  Root  '33  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunn  Smith  at  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Nov.  24— Jeannette  White  '29  and  Mr. 
Charles  White  Hutchinson  at  Indianapolis  Ind. 
Pauline  LeClaire  '27  and  Dr.  Robert  A.  Reiter. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reiter  are  now  "at  home"  at  340 
Windsor  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Nov.  25— Dorothy  Cole  '29  and  Mr.  H. 
Forbes  MacRae  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Nov.  26— Constance  Chase  '29  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ton Lord  Marchant  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nov.  27— Elinor  Packard,  '29-'30,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Gilbert  Hills  at  Brockton,  Mass. 
Phyllis  Stuart  '35  and  Mr.  Hugh  John  Rose- 
bery  at  Whitneyville,  Conn.  Lydia  Barnes  '35 
and  Josephine  Moore  '35  were  members  of  the 
bridal  party. 

Dec  4 — Ruth  Libby  '31  and  Mr.  Howard 
Eugene  Hanley  at  Plymouth,  Mass.    Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Hanley's  present  address  is  55  Dartmouth 
Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dec.  22 — Carolyn  Blackstock  Beardsley  and 
Mr.  Buckley  Crist  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Mrs. 
Crist  is  the  daughter  of  Isabella  Blackstock 
Beardsley  '03  . 

Dec.  27— Dorothy  Hale  '26  and  Mr.  Calvin 
Lee  Brown  at  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  1 — Marjorie  Shetland  '33  and  Mr. 
Franklin  Westinghouse  Bates  II  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Marjorie's  new  address  is 
1246  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Jan.  1 — Alice  Floyd  '34  and  Mr.  George  C. 
Rice  at  Manchester,  Mass. 

Jan.  8— Dorothy  Elliott  '37  and  Mr.  William 
Martin  Beck  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Ann 
Robertson  '37  was  one  of  Dorothy's  bridal  at- 
tendants. 

Jan.  28— Mrs.  Bertha  L.  Hooker  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  V.  Willey  at  Dover,  Mass. 

Jan.  29— Miss  Ruth  Sweet  (Librarian  1934- 
37)  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Smith  Voss  at  East 
Douglas,  Mass. 

Feb.  5— Marjorie  Aitkin  '24  and  Mr.  How- 
ard Morgan  Stone.  Marjaine  Himelhoch 
(Woodland  Park  1921-29)  and  Mr.  Eric  Bern- 
hard  Nelson  at  New  York,  New  York. 

We  have  also  received  announcement  of  the 
November  wedding  of  Molly  Farries,  '30-'31, 
and  Dr.  Albert  N.  Greminger  Jr. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  following 
engagements :  Doris  Blaser  '32  to  Mr.  S.  Fran- 
cis Hooper,  Jr. ;  Mary  Elizabeth  Burnham 
'33-'34  to  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mack ;  Jean  Gilbert 
'34  to  Mr.  Warren  Ellis  Carley;  Charlotte 
Barnes  '35  to  Mr.  John  Davidson  3d ;  Mary 
DeGroff  '35-'36  to  Mr.  Paul  VanSton  Singler ; 
Martha  Parsons  '35  to  Mr.  Harold  A.  Lindsay ; 
Elizabeth  Kenney  '36  to  Dr.  John  H.  Cutler; 
and  Pauline  Staples  (Woodland  Park  1930- 
36)  to  Mr.  Robert  Elmer  Gould. 

It's  a  far-flung  line  frtfm  Auburndale,  Mass. 
to  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  but  Pamela  Spargo 
Eckbo's  ('12)  friendly  message  and  unique 
gift  have  brought  us  closer  together.  To  Dr. 
Winslow  she  writes :  "I  have  ordered  a  box 
of  our  South  African  chinchinerchee  sent  to 
you.     It  comes  in  lieu  of  a  cable  which  I  had 


meant  to  send  to  the  Class  of  1912  on  the  occa- 
sion of  our  25th  Reunion.  Pretoria  is  very 
beautiful  just  now  with  the  jacarandas  in  full 
bloom.  I  do  not  know  if  this  plant  grows  in  the 
United  States  or  not.  I  never  saw  one  until 
we  came  here  eighteen  years  ago.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  flower  to  give  an  idea  of  the  color.  Kind 
regards  to  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Miss  Potter." 

Pamela,  I  wish  you  could  know  how  your 
message  and  unusual  gift  were  appreciated.  I 
am  glad  if  only  to  write  the  names  of  those 
"impossibles"  which  ended  their  long  journey 
at  Christmas  time.  Following  the  instructions, 
the  pressed  and  apparently  dry  blossoms  were 
placed  in  a  darkened  room  for  several  days 
and  brought  to  light  in  our  cold  New  England 
air  and  lo  the  miracle  followed  for  the  lovely, 
creamy-white  flowers  gradually  unfolded  and 
to  this  day  to  our  delight  on  the  Personals 
Editor's  desk  are  some  of  your  brave  South 
African  flowers  still  "holding  their  own". 

The  latest  note  from  Jessie  Matteson  Ray 
'25  contains  two  important  announcements : 
the  birth  of  a  little  daughter  born  last  May, 
and  also  tells  us  that  she  and  her  husband,  Dr. 
Harold  S.  Ray,  are  building  a  home  in  High- 
land Park,  Illinois  which  they  expect  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  next  summer. 

Ida  Mallory  Lyon  '03  has  always  Lasell's 
future  welfare  in  mind  and  asks  that  a  catalog 
be  sent  to  a  Pennsylvania  acquaintance,  who 
may  possibly  decide  on  a  New  England  college 
for  her  daughter.  Ida  also  adds :  "Had  a  sur- 
prise caller  recently — Emily  Hale  Barnett 
'02-'03.  She  and  Marion  Mann  Miles,  '02, 
worked  together  in  social  service  for  nearly 
a  year  before  they  discovered  that  both  had 
gone  to  Lasell.  Some  of  my  family  manage  to 
to  get  East  which  doesn't  help  me  renew  old 
contacts,  but  I  am  coming  one  of  these  days. 
Agnes  Drake  Foss  '03  is  living  at  415  St.  John's 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  noticed  her  address 
was  not  given  in  the  Register  of  Graduates. 

"Miss  Witherbee  came  to  Philadelphia  twice 
this  fall,  but  I  was  unable  to  meet  her.  Lenna 
(Lyon  Hill  '31)  told  me  that  my  grandchild 
was  at  Lasell  for  an  hour  recently.  Little  did 
I  wot  when  I  was  a  student  there  that  one  day      I 
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my  grandchild  would  comment  on  the  bare 
feet  of  the  Bougereau  children.    I.  M.  L." 

While  out  of  sight  we  assure  Susan  B.  Tif- 
fany '15  she  is  not  long  out  of  our  minds.  This 
ex-Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  occasionally  drops 
her  research  work  along  the  line  of  local  his- 
tory and  favors  us  with  a  friendly  visit,  which 
is  usually  an  aftermath  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Lasell  Board  of  Trustees  of  which  she  is  a 
member. 

Lasell  folk  who  profit  by  listening  to  the 
radio  must  have  been  pleased  and  surprised  on 
January  30th  to  hear  the  voice  of  President 
Winslow  as  he  gave  an  illuminating  talk  on  the 
junior  college,  an  ever-absorbing  interest  with 
him.  Through  his  written  and  spoken  word, 
Dr.  Winslow  is  familiarizing  many  with  the 
important  work  being  accomplished  through 
this  comparatively  new  educational  departure. 

Lasell's  annual  Christmas  dinner  was  served 
as  usual  in  Bragdon  Hall's  colonial  dining- 
room.  The  mural  tapestries  which  decorated 
the  room  on  the  occasion  of  the  students' 
Medieval  dinner  were  still  in  place  and  added 
a  foreign  touch  to  the  banquet  hall  where  some 
forty  guests  delightfully  dined.  Garlands  of 
holly  and  dishes  of  luscious  fruit  formed  the 
table  decorations  while  forty  tiny  Christmas 
trees,  snow  tipped,  and  holly-red  nut  cups 
added  their  timely  touch.  The  company  of 
Christmas  guests  sounded  the  keynote  by  sing- 
ing a  carol.  Two  of  the  most  welcomed  guests 
were  tiny  Robert  Winslow  MacCuspie,  Mar- 
jorie  Winslow  MacCuspie's  ('28)  eight  months 
old  son,  and  his  little  cousin,  Russell  Austin 
Winslow.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  an  invi- 
tation was  extended  to  the  group  to  inspect  the 
new  assembly  hall.  One  of  the  visitors  later 
enthusiastically  exclaimed,  "Lasell's  assembly 
hall  is  certainly  the  latest  word  in  equipment ; 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  overlooked."  We 
are  quite  sure  this  fine  building  will  be  the 
center  of  attraction  at  Commencement  time. 

Regretting  our  inability  to  express  to  each 
one  personally  our  appreciation  of  your  fine 
holiday  greetings,  we  extend  to  students,  alum- 
nae, and  faculty  a  sincere  thank-you  with  the 


assurance    that    we   heartily    reciprocate    your 

messages  of  good  will. 

Guy  M.  Winslow 
Clara  A.  Winslow 
Lillie  R.  Potter 

Even  we  could  translate  that  heartfelt  Span- 
ish message  from  Maria  Orozco  Cobb,  T7-'18. 
We  admired  the  fine  picture  of  Mexican  archi- 
tecture but  appreciated  especially  the  messages 
of  love  from  Maria's  little  sons,  John  and 
George,  and  their  dear  mother. 

A  report  from  the  Omaha-Council  Bluff's 
Lasell  Club  always  brings  good  news,  possibly 
because  that  fine  optimist  Grace  Allen  Clarke 
'95  is  the  reporter.  To  Dr.  Winslow  she  writes : 
"Your  kind  letter  with  kodak  pictures  of  the 
new  building  we  were  glad  to  receive.  Many 
of  our  members  knew  nothing  about  the  plan 
until  just  now."  Nevertheless,  in  their  accus- 
tomed generous  way  the  Club  forthwith  sent 
a  substantial  check  with  the  expressed  hope 
that  later  it  would  be  followed  with  another. 

The  treasurer  further  announced  that  the 
new  president  is  Martha  Stone  Adams,  '91-'93. 
She  refers  also  to  Elsie  Clarke  Moore,  '97-'99, 
now  engaged  in  the  life  insurance  business  in 
New  York,  who  writes  asking  if  she  can  get 
in  touch  with  the  New  York  Lasell  Club  mem- 
bers. The  report  closed  with  an  urgent  invita- 
tion to  our  President  to  "return  soon  as  a 
guest  of  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  Lasell 
Club." 

We  thank  Mary  McConn  Maguire  '29,  who 
is  now'  at  home  in  Houston,  Texas,  for  this 
valuable  article  recently  received  from  which 
we  feel  privileged  to  reprint  a  few  excerpts : 

New  York  leaders  in  important  fields  of  na- 
tional activity  join  today  (Oct.  19)  in  extend- 
ing greetings  to  G.  B.  Dealey,  president  of 
The  Dallas  News  and  Journal,  who  has  begun 
his  sixty-fourth  year  of  continuous  newspaper 
service,  an  unrivaled  record  among  American 
newspaper  publishers.  Many  journalistic  con- 
temporaries pointed  to  the  important  role  which 
the  veteran  Dallas  publisher  has  played  in  the 
history   and  growth   of  American   journalism 
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and  toward  the  furtherance  of  significant  civic 
and  social  movements  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 
The  nation's  two  largest  radio  networks  also 
joined  in  extending  sincere,  good  wishes  to  Mr. 
Dealey,  whose  enterprises  include  the  director- 
ship of  Radio  Station  WFAA. 

Earl  Pearson,  general  manager  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Federation  of  America,  writes:  "Mr. 
Dealey's  career  is  a  distinguished  one  and  an 
inspiring  example  to  his  colleagues." 

From  Washington,  D.  C,  leaders  in  educa- 
tion and  journalism  joined  in  extending  sin- 
cere and  hearty  congratulations  to  G.  B.  Dealey, 
dean  of  Texas  journalists.  Leaders  hailed  his 
record  as  one  unrivaled  in  the  State  of  Texas 
or  throughout  the  entire  Nation.  Among  the 
first  to  felicitate  Mr.  Dealey  was  the  leading 
Senator-publisher  on  Capitol  Hill,  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  who  said  in  part : 
"Few  men  in  the  newspaper  world  can  even 
come  near  this  record  of  unselfish  and  out- 
standing services  to  his  profession." 

Dr.  Milton  Anderson,  head  of  the  school  of 
journalism,  Southwestern  University,  said : 
"Mr.  Dealey's  newspaper  work  is  a  record  of 
which  his  profession  can  be  proud.  It  is  an 
outstanding  achievement  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  state.  May  he  serve  many  more  years 
as  our  dean  of  American  newspaper  publish- 
ers." 

Lasell  Junior  College  begs  to  extend  hearty 
congratulations  not  alone  to  Mr.  Dealey  but  also 
to  his  three  daughters,  honored  members  of 
our  Alumnae  Association :  Annie  Dealey  Jack- 
son '06,  Fannie  Dealey  Deckerd  '06,  and  Maidie 
Dealey  Moroney  '14. 

President  Winslow's  efficient  and  gracious 
secretary,  Mrs.  Carlyle  V.  Willey,  has  with- 
drawn from  Lasell  and  is  at  present  enjoying 
a  winter-long  honeymoon  in  Florida.  For  many 
years  Mrs.  Willey,  the  former  Mrs.  Bertha  L. 
Hooker,  has  been  acknowledged  Lasell's  "Mr. 
Foster".  If  you  needed  information,  "ask  Mrs. 
Hooker."  She  was  never  too  busy  to  heed  and 
help,  whether  it  be  in  planning  a  European 
trip  or  locating  a  lost  or  strayed  article.  Mr. 
Willey  has  been  prominent  in  the  civic  life  of 
Orleans,  Vermont,  as  president  of  the  historical 


society,  the  golf  club  and  an  active  worker  in 
the  church  school.  Lasell  prophesies  a  happy 
future  for  these  ambassadors  of  good  will. 

Our  dear  Ella  Richardson  Cashing  '73  is 
still  convalescing  in  New  England  in  the  care 
of  her  devoted  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Taylor.  She  had  hoped  long  since  to  join  her 
husband  in  Miami  but  her  strength  is  not  yet 
quite  equal  to  the  journey  South.  A  message 
addressed  to  her  at  Westford,  Mass.,  we  are 
sure,  would  be  appreciated  by  this  devoted 
friend  of  Lasell  Junior  College. 

Barbara  Vail  Bosworth  '05  brought  Califor- 
nia very  near  to  us  through  her  charming  let- 
ters written  during  her  visit  with  relatives  and 
friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  To  Dr.  Winslow 
she  writes  from  Oakland :  "While  driving  over 
the  lovely  skyline  boulevard  with  my  sister- 
in-law,  we  called  on  Marion  Halstead  Fenton 
'09-' 10.  She  has  a  most  attractive  home  with  a 
choice  view  of  the  bay  and  hills."  Barbara  had 
a  happy  meeting  in  Pasadena  with  Belle  Brag- 
don  Kelsey  '95  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brag- 
don.  In  Glendale  she  was  the  guest  for  several 
days  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Wagner. 

Their  prolonged  absences  from  the  college 
do  not  lessen  the  loyalty  of  the  sisters  Maude 
Hay  den  Keeney  '16  and  Ruth  Hayden  '20.  It 
was  a  distinct  pleasure  to  us  when  Ruth  and  her 
mother  were  our  guests  for  tea  and  a  recent 
Vesper  service.  Their  enthusiasm  over  Lasell's 
progress  was  outspoken  and  was  appreciated 
by  their  Lasell  friends  still  in  residence. 

Miss  Dorothy  Shank  is  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  successful  of  Lasell's  ex-instructors, 
but  never  too  busy  to  favor  us  from  time  to 
time  with  cordial  assurance  that  she  is  still 
holding  a  keen  interest  in  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege. 

Among  our  glad  holiday  surprises  was  a 
good-will  message  from  Frances  Bragdon 
West  '05.  She  and  her  husband  are  winter 
residents  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  Mr. 
West  is  for  the  present  doing  some  important 
research  work. 

December  7th  brought  three  of  our  Alumnae 
back  to  Lasell.  It  was  a  delight  to  welcome 
Lenna   Lyon    Hill    '31,    Betty   Daun    '31    and 
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Mrs.  Lyon's  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lyon 
and  her  winsome  little  daughter,  Sally.  Very 
naturally  we  were  glad  to  get  a  good  report 
from  Lenna  of  her  dear  mother,  Ida  Mallory 
Lyon  '03. 

That  same  day  at  the  dinner  hour  Julia 
Crafts  Sheridan  '10  joined  us.  We  believe  the 
Endowment  Drive  had  brought  her  here,  but 
we  soon  fell  to  reminiscing,  turning  back  to  the 
Lasell  of  her  day  and  also  rejoicing  over  the 
recent  college  improvements. 

"Terrace  Door,  Waters-Edge  Farm"- — Does 
this  not  sound  intriguing?  And  if  you  could  see 
the  door  as  we  see  it  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Amesbury's  holiday  card,  you  could  not  resist 
the  urge  to  lift  the  old-fashioned  latch  and  en- 
ter. A  guest  at  the  Lasell's  treasurer's  newly- 
possessed  historic  Duxbury  home,  describes  it 
in  this  all  inclusive  word,  "fascinating". 

To  Dr.  Winslow,  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg 
'08  writes :  "I  have  just  spent  a  night  with 
Elizabeth  Love  Macey  '08  in  Indianapolis  and 
Grace  Emerson  Cole  '08  drove  down  from 
Peoria,  Illinois  to  be  with  us.  We  had  a  grand 
visit,  and  later  Mary  Masters  Newcomb  '07, 
also  of  Indianapolis,  joined  the  reunion.  The 
strange  thing  was  that  our  doctor-husbands  had 
worked  together  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  1919 
and  we  only  discovered  it  when  we  met  this 
time.  Dr.  Winslow,  you'll  never  find  girls 
more  loyal  to  their  Alma  Mater  than  Lasell 
girls  and  they  are   loyal  to  each  other  too." 

One  of  the  most  gracious  and  pleasant  sur- 
prises at  the  time  of  the  Alumnae  Mid-winter 
Reunion  was  this  message  received  by  Presi- 
dent Winslow  from  Frances  Allen  Swinton 
'99  of  Carrington,  N.  D. :  "Best  wishes  for  a 
grand  reunion.  Wish  I  might  be  with  you." 
Mrs.  Swinton  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Winslow's 
first  graduating  class.  The  message  came  a 
little  late  for  the  meeting,  but  fortunately 
through  the  Leaves,  it  will  reach  even  a  larger 
circle  of  Alumnae  and  "old  girls". 

What  an  enthusiastic  letter  was  Josephine 
Curry  Warren's  ('23),  who  asks  through  the 
Leaves  to  thank  the  New  York  state  girls  who 
worked  so  devotedly  during  the  Building  Fund 
Drive.      Josephine   makes    special    mention   of 


the  classes  of  '23  and  '24  and  closes  with  this 
significant  tribute  to  her  own  class :  "I  felt  sure 
that  1923  would  put  it  over." 

An  excerpt  from   Katherine   Rice   Broock's 

('20)    last   letter:    "I    met   three   very   recent 

White  Doves  the  other  day — Virginia  Webb 

'37,  Mary  Kay  Laffrey  '35-'36  and  Jane  Walton 

'35-'37. 

"Sister  Carol  (Lasell  '16)  is  the  resident 
physician  at  Sweet  Briar  College  and  is  en- 
joying her  work.  Sports  are  still  her  favorites 
and  she  is  'riding  to  the  hounds'  now.  Mother 
and  father  seem  to  get  younger  as  the  years  go 
by — they're  building  a  new  house,  if  you  please  ! 
My  family  is  the  same :  a  devoted  husband  and 
a  fine  son.  All  well  and  happy — who  could  ask 
for  more  ?  Bowen's  love  for  and  knowledge 
of  music  of  any  kind  is  amazing  at  his  age  of 
three  years.  He  can  carry  a  tune  perfectly 
and  sings  over  a  hundred  songs.  He  is  attend- 
ing Brookside  Kindergarten  School  in  Cran- 
brook." 

NOMADS  AND  LISTENERS 

For  many  years  the  readers  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  eagerly  anticipated  the 
"Nomad  and  Listener  Column",  edited  by  the 
gifted  contributor,  the  late  Joseph  Edgar  Cham- 
berlain, husband  of  our  Jenny  LeRoyer  Cham- 
berlain. A  collection  of  these  valuable  essays 
has  recently  been  published  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "Nomads  and  Listeners  of  Joseph  Edgar 
Chamberlain".  To  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Waxman, 
a  devoted  friend  of  the  distinguished  editor,  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  preparing  this  sketch, 
which  Mr.  Waxman  has  prefaced  with  a  brief 
biography  of  the  author,  closing  with  this  fit- 
ting tribute :  "a  gentle,  poetic  observer  of  life, 
tolerant  of  the  beliefs  of  others,  liberal  in  his 
social  and  religious  tenets,  he  was  one  of  the 
minor  poets  of  New  England,  once  the  center 
of  American  intellectual  life." 

To  her  friendly  holiday  greeting,  May 
Durand  '90-'91  adds  this  bit  of  news:  "Alice 
Donallan  Neath  '90-'92  and  her  mother  are  in 
Florida  for  the  winter.  In  her  recent  letter, 
Clara  Eddy  Harrington   '90-'92  of  Piedmont, 
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California  mentioned  a  visit  with  Flora  Gard- 
ner '93  last  year.  Clara  also  wrote  that  Fred 
Richardson,  husband  of  her  sister  Ella  Eddy 
'91-'92,  had  been  ill  but  is  now  fast  improving. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  are  now  living  in 
Oakland,  Calif.  I  also  heard  from  Grace  Grif- 
fin Fuller  '90- '92  of  Springfield,  Mass.  during 
the  summer.  We  were  in  New  England  all 
summer,  but  failed  to  get  to  Auburndale.  En- 
joyed a  very  nice  trip  through  the  White  Moun- 
tains, and  were  as  far  north  as  Rockland,  Maine. 
Very  best  wishes  for  Lasell  always.   M.  H.  D." 

Phillips  Brooks  declared,  "No  one  ought  to 
engage  in  work  that  he  does  not  enjoy." 
Judging  from  the  appearance  of  our  Alumnae, 
we  have  decided  that  most  of  them  are  happily 
placed.  At  this  moment  we  are  thinking  of 
Frances  Austin  '37 ,  now  holding  the  exacting 
position  of  assistant  dietitian  at  the  Symmes 
Arlington  Hospital,  Arlington,  Mass.  One 
glance  at  Frances  and  we  decided  she  is  serv- 
ing in  just  the  right  place. 

Accompanying  her  report  of  the  Mid-winter 
Reunion  of  the  New  York  Lasell  Club,  Secre- 
tary Florence  Boehmcke  Simes  '23,  later  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Club,  sent  a  personal  note 
in  which  she  writes :  "Did  you  know  that  my 
'23'ers  are  planning  to  come  back  for  our 
Fifteenth  Reunion  in  June?  Ruth  Hopkins 
Spooner  and  I  plan  to  write  to  the  girls  and 
see  if  we  can  make  the  attendance  complete. 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  bring  the  Class  Baby 
with  me,  but  I  do  not  think  he  feels  the  same 
about  it  as  I  do.  He  looks  anything  but  a  Class 
Baby  as  he  is  just  one  inch  shorter  than  his 
mother." 

Good  luck,  Florence  and  Ruth.  We  hope  all 
'23'ers  and  that  Class  Baby  will  answer  to  the 
roll  call  at  Lasell  on  June  11th. 

These  two  Lasell  graduates  have  not  been 
"standing  still"  as  this  brief  report  will  indi- 
cate. Barbara  Hamilton  '35,  after  leaving 
Lasell,  attended  Mrs.  Fairchild's  Office  School 
in  Worcester  and  was  graduated  last  spring. 
Priscilla  Remmel  '35,  who  accompanied  her, 
continued  her  studies  at  Miss  Chamberlain's 
School  in  Boston  and  is  now  enrolled  at  a  busi- 
ness school  in  Waltham.    These  Alumnae  were 


very  enthusiastic  over  Lasell's  improvements 
and  both  expressed  regrets  that  our  college  does 
not  offer  a  postgraduate  course. 

And  this  brief  welcomed  word  from  Helen 
Webster  Fitz  '19:  "So  much  has  happened  to 
prevent  my  writing.  We  are  all  well  now  after 
years  of  illness."  The  glimpse  we  had  of  Helen 
at  the  Mid-winter  Reunion  confirms  this  health 
report. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Ruth  Row- 
botham  Strickland's  ('29)  little  son,  Robbie,  is 
old  enough  to  have  his  name  in  the  Society 
Column.  But  a  copy  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
of  January  reported  at  length  how  Robbie  cele- 
brated his  third  birthday  party  at  the  Capital 
City  Country  Club.  A  Mickey  Mouse  movie 
and  favors  of  Indian  hats  and  balloons  featured 
in  the  party  and  fixed  in  our  minds  dear  Rob- 
bie's age  limit. 

Rosenda  Cabrera  Matheis  '19  did  not  fail 
to  send  at  the  holiday  season  a  picture  of  a 
stately  bit  of  Honduran  architecture.  We  are 
still  wondering  just  what  is  the  story  of  this 
apparently  second  Taj  Mahal. 

Miss  Barbara  Alden,  former  member  of  our 
faculty,  is  taking  her  advanced  post-graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  has 
shown  her  loyalty  by  associating  herself  with 
the  Lasell  Club  of  that  city.  We  gratefully 
appreciate  her  not  infrequent  messages  to  the 
members  of  our  faculty  and  are  glad  that  she 
is  enthusiastic  over  her  new  university  life 
and  the  Northwest. 

Janet  Price  '33,  hands  in  her  schedule,  which 
is  of  especial  interest  to  the  Merchandizing 
Unit :  "Sometimes  I  grow  school  sick— I  so 
long  for  Lasell.  I  was  thrilled  to  learn  of  Mrs. 
Hooker's  engagement — she  is  such  a  fine  wom- 
an. Please  extend  to  her  my  best  wishes. 
How  is  my  friend,  Senora?  I  should  love  to 
see  you  all  again.  Extend  special  greetings  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 

"This  is  a  busy  season  at  Marshall-Field's, 
Chicago  where  every  single  moment  of  my  day 
is  crowded  to  the  full.  I  am  still  happily 
placed  in  the  china  section.  We  have  beautiful 
merchandise.  There  is  something  new  to  learn 
each  dav.    The  customer  is  a  constant  source  of 
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information.  From  her  we  gather  many  fas- 
cinating bits  about  china  as  well  as  a  study  in 
human  traits.  It  has  really  been  a  wonderful 
experience.  How  fortunate  are  those  girls  who 
are  taking  the  Merchandizing  Course  now  of- 
fered at  Lasell.  Would  that  it  had  been  in- 
cluded in  my  curriculum  ! 

"I  am  also  sponsor  of  the  section,  which 
imposing  title  simply  means  that  I  am  responsi- 
ble for  the  training  of  all  new  sales  people 
training  in  merchandise  information  system  and 
sectional  methods,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
all  old  sales  people  instruction  in  new  methods, 
new  merchandise  and  keeping  them  fashion 
conscious.  I  recently  became  editor  of  a  sec- 
tional weekly  newspaper  which  also  covers  new 
merchandise  in  the  closely  allied  House  Fur- 
nishings section.  This  resulted  from  a  small 
paper  which  I  prepared  for  our  own  section, 
then  grew  into  its  present  magnitude.  This 
particular  work  I  especially  enjoy — remenis- 
cent  of  my  journalistic  work  at  Lasell. 

"Perhaps  I  have  been  talking  about  self 
too  much.  Truly  I  did  not  mean  to  be.  I 
hoped  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
this  one  Little  Dove  is  doing  with  her  post- 
graduate time.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  kept  well 
and  out  of  mischief. 

"Had  a  very  newsy  letter  recentlv  from 
'Buttercup'  Silvernail  '33.  She  writes  her  drug 
store  is  keeping  her  very  busy.  We  had  a  grand 
visit  when  she  was  with  me  last  spring.  With 
affectionate  greetings  to  all, 

Janet." 
Katherine  Hartman  '32,  still  holds  the  secret 
of  a  happy  life.  This  time  she  came  from  her 
Ohio  home  just  to  enjoy  a  bit  of  skiing  in 
the  White  Mountains,  where  her  sister,  a 
Wheaton  College  student,  and  Gertrude  Hooper 
'32,  joined  her.  True  to  her  Alma  Mater, 
she  reported  first  at  Lasell  for  a  night's  stop- 
over. Kay  is  now  the  proprietor  of  the  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  bookshop  in  which  she  has  been 
serving  for  several  years.  As  we  might  ex- 
pect, she  is  making  a  success  of  her  business 
venture.  Congratulations,  Kay.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  find  you  evidently  enjoying  the  best 
health  ever. 


Our  assistant  dean's,  Mrs.  S.  P.  McDonald,, 
vacation  -days,  which  opened  with  a  joyous  re- 
union at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Gwen- 
dolyn McDonald  Black  T8-'28,  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  season  of  bereavement  because  of 
the  passing  of  her  beloved  mother  Mrs.  James 
C.  Caldwell.  The  Lasell  official  family  in  resi- 
dence who  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  Mrs. 
Caldwell's  friendship  during  her  summers 
spent  at  the  college  will  ever  hold  this  elect 
mother  in  tender  remembrance.  To  our  Mrs. 
McDonald  and  her  bereaved  family,  Lasell 
Junior  College  extends  tenderest  sympathy. 

Emily  Case  Guernsey,  '23-'24,  is  residing  at 
the  Shattuck  School,  Fairbault,  Minnesota,  of 
which  her  husband  is  the  headmaster.  We 
openly  express  the  hope  that  Emily's  little 
daughters,  Mary  Jane  and  Lois  Ann,  will  some 
day  follow  their  mother's  example  and  register 
at  Lasell. 

Not  from  any  written  word  but  through  this 
cheery  poem  sent  by  Edith  Burke  Wells  '02-'03 
we  are  able  to  locate  her  in  the  "sunny  South" : 

Hibiscus  all  in  blossom, 

Poinsettias  flaming  red, 

A  dome  of  deep  cerulean  blue 

Is  always  overhead. 

And  yet  the  spirit's  with  us, 

And  love  goes  speeding  thru, 

With   Uncle   Sam's  assistance 

From   Florida  to  you. 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  indirectly  from 
Natalie  Albury  McCarthy  '22-'23.  It  was  with 
special  satisfaction  and  pleasure  we  received 
friendly  greetings  from  the  host  and  hostess 
of  Florence  Villa,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  Their 
good  wishes  for  Lasell  are  coming  to  pass. 
The  Personals  Editor  sends  affectionate  greet- 
ings and  her  appreciation. 

What  good  news  is  this  from  Doris  Jones 
Hayes  '35  of  Culver,  Indiana,  where  her  hus- 
band is  in  charge  of  the  music  department  at 
Culver  Military  Institute.  Right  in  the  midst 
of  their  intensive  professional  program  these 
teachers  find  relaxation  in  sailing.  Doris  adds : 
"We  made  this  our  hobby  last  summer  and  it 
is  great  sport !"     Their  vacation  was  spent  in 
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Mr.  Hayes'  summer  home  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina mountains,  some  4000  feet  above  sea  level. 
In  Doris'  own  words:  "I  could  sit  for  hours 
under  the  spell  of  those  gorgeous  mountains." 
She  confesses  that  at  Culver  she  finds  home- 
making  just  as  thrilling  as  music-making. 
Both  of  these  young  artists  are  planning  for 
advanced  degrees  in  music. 

Rev.  Mabelle  Whitney  '03  is  permanently 
and  happily  settled  in  her  own  home  in  Han- 
cock, Maine.  Although  released  from  regular 
ministerial  duties  she  is  temporarily  supplying 
in  the  Baptist  Church  in  her  new  home  town. 
Always  a  lover  of  nature,  Mabelle  describes  the 
wind  swept  waters  of  Frenchman's  Bay  as  seen 
from  her  windows  and  adds :  "I  love  the  Bay 
in  all  its  moods  even  when  they  are  storm 
tossed  as  they  are  today." 

Margery  Fothergill  '37  kept  her  promise,  re- 
turning from  her  school  in  the  South  to  Lasell 
not  for  just  an  hour,  but  for  a  day  and  night. 
Jerry's  illustrated  report  of  her  work  in  the 
North  Carolina  mountains  made  a  charming 
story. 

Lasell  has  for  some  time  been  out  of  touch 
with  Nelly  Ferguson  Conant  '81.  There  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript  no- 
tice of  her  death  and  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Conant,  who  died  recently  in  Paris,  where  she 
was  the  guest  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Sylvia 
Conant.  The  Transcript  writes  :  "Mrs.  Conant 
was  long  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Wom- 
en's National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
and  the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the 
World."  Lasell  Alumnae  who  were  college 
mates  of  Nelly  Ferguson  Conant  well  remember 
her  unusual  musical  gifts  and  friendliness,  not 
forgetting  her  beautiful  devotion  to  her  mother 
who  also  resided  at  Lasell  during  her  daugh- 
ter's school  days.  Lasell  Junior  College  ex- 
tends sincere  sympathy  to  the  members  of  the 
bereaved  family. 

We  are  indebted  to  Anna  Andrews  Barris 
'01-'02,  for  a  charming  picture  which  appeared 
recently  in  a  Bloomsburg,  Penna.,  newspaper. 
The  picture  represents  Sara  Milleisen  Elwell 
'08  feeding  two  deer  on  the  estate  of  W.  B. 
Cohick   in   Bloombsurg.     The  unusual  photo- 


graph was  taken  by  her  husband,  Mr.  G.  Ed- 
ward Elwell.  It  has  been  many  a  day  since 
Lasell  has  been  in  touch  with  this  Alumna, 
and  it  was  well  worth  waiting  for  to  get  such 
an  attractive  likeness  of  this  graduate. 

Helen  Young  Robbins  '26-27  is  at  home  at 
Prospect  Street,  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J.  We 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  received  a 
full  report  from  Helen,  but  after  all  she  con- 
tributed a  most  important  word  in  announcing 
she  is  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Richard,  aged 
4j^>  years,  and  Leonard,  aged  I1/*  years. 

With  the  loyalty  of  a  graduate,  Helen  N. 
Howe  '15-' 16  sends  her  full  subscription  to  the 
Leaves  and  News,  and  adds  this  message : 
"How  I  would  love  to  walk  in  on  you  this 
fine  mornng !  However,  these  days  I  am  work- 
ing with  the  Norcross  Greeting  Card  Com- 
pany in  the  Parker  House,  Boston,  and  love 
it.  Wish  I  could  send  a  nice  check  toward 
the  new  building  but  things  have  changed  a 
bit  with  us  these  last  few  years  and  these  im- 
pelling 'extras'  have  to  be  passed  up  for  the 
present.     Love  to  my  Lasell  friends." 

Early  in  April  President  Edgar  Park  and 
Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  are  starting  on  a  ten- 
weeks'  church  mission  through  the  Northwest. 
Lasell  girls,  scan  the  religious  news.  If  pos- 
sible, avail  yourselves  of  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing them  and  extend  to  them  a  loyal  Lasell 
greeting. 

"Jessie  Thomas  Vincent — This  is  neither  a 
biography  or  a  record  of  friendships.  Least  of 
all  is  it  an  attempt  at  the  making  of  a  prose 
elegy.  But  this  moment  is  one  for  recalling 
the  many  charming  traits  that  made  her  at- 
tractive and  lovable."  With  these  words  of 
appreciation,  Dr.  Leon  H.  Vincent  prefaces  his 
fine  tribute  to  his  wife,  the  late  Jessie  Thomas 
Vincent.  The  sketch  was  written  for  the  fam- 
ily and  intimate  friends.  He  closes  with  this 
tribute :  "From  one  who  knew  her  best.  Lovely 
in  character  and  in  person,  she  left  behind  her 
no  memory  that  was  other  than  beautiful." 

We  are  indeed  pleased  to  again  get  in  touch 
with  Frances  Royce  Johnson  '24,  whose  present 
address  is  270  Brunsly  Road,  Mount  Lebanon, 
Pittsburgh,  Penna.     Mr.  Johnson  is  employed 
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by  the  American  Cyanide  Chemical  Company 
in  Bridgeville,  Penna. 

Dorothy  Burnham  Eaton  '20:  what  a  lovely 
central  motif  for  your  greeting  card!  Our 
first  glance  at  your  family  group  seemed  to 
suggest  Mr.  Eaton,  his  son  and  two  daughters. 
A  more  careful  look  and  we  had  to  admit  that 
the  older  daughter  was  none  other  than  our 
Dorothy   Burnham   Eaton   herself. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  visit  an  ideal  home,  call 
at  102  Pitt  Street,  Portland,  Maine.  The 
hostess  is  none  other  than  Janet  Kennedy 
Chapman  '30-'32,  who  frankly  admits :  "I  love 
housekeeping — every  bit  of  it."  Janet  adds: 
"The  Portland  Club  is  earnestly  working  for 
the  Endowment  and  intends  to  keep  at  it.  I  sup- 
pose Lasell  is  as  perfect  as  ever."  Thanks  for 
this  heartening  word  from  a  Lasell  girl  who 
tried  us  out  for  two  years  and  did  not  find 
our  college  wanting. 

Ella  Stedman  Frank  '82,  we  certainly  wish 
you  would  deliver  your  messages  of  apprecia- 
tion in  person.  Why  not  plan  for  a  June  meet- 
ing with  your  friends  of  the  "Old  Guard"? 

In  her  personal  note  to  Mrs.  Hooker,  Bette 
Clark   '35   writes:    "I    am   enclosing   my   sub- 
scription to  the   Leaves  and  News.     It  was 
grand  to  hear  about  the  large  increase  in  en- 
rollment this  year,  and  it  doesn't  seem  as  though 
our  dream  of  a  new  building  would  become 
a  reality  soon  enough,  but  I  am  sure  we  won't 
I  have  to  wait  long."     Bette   adds  this   special 
message  to  Celia  Kinsley  '34:   "One  of  your 
classmates,    Lois    Andrews    Clement    '34,    as 
living  in  Westerly  and   I   see  her  frequently. 
Not  a  day  goes  by  but  I  think  of  Lasell  and 
reading  all  the   Building   Campaign  literature 
-makes  me  yearn  even  more  than  ever  to  be 
|  back  again.    I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  know 
(you're  a  busy  woman  and  have  enough  to  do 
without    carrying    greetings    to    everyone    at 
I  Lasell." 

Katherine  Bedard  Woodward  '29  is  surely 
la  progressive.  After  graduating  from  Lasell, 
[she  attended  Simmons  College  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1931.  In  November  1933  she  married 
|Mr.  Richard  J.  Woodward,  a  Norwich  Uni- 
versity  graduate   and   her   little   son,   Richard 


Jackman   Woodward,   Jr.,   was  born  April  2, 
1936. 

Lasell's  congratulations  to  our  high  school 
member,  Helen  Pappas,  and  to  her  brother, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pappas,  recently  appointed  Bos- 
ton Greek  Consul  by  King  George  II  of 
Greece. 

Alice  Turkington  Pickard's  ('27)  address 
is  77  Wyllys  Street,  Hartford.  After  her 
graduation  from  Lasell,  Alice  entered  the 
Hartford  Hospital  Training  School  and  com- 
pleted her  course  in  1931.  In  1937  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Pickard.  Lasell  is  pleased 
to  get  in  touch  again  with  this  Alumna  and 
esteemed  graduate. 

Peggie  McKeon  '34,  we  learn,  is  working 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  has  held  down  her  position  for 
three  years.  Her  Washington  address  is  The 
Alband  Towers,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Our  congratulations  to  Lasell's  representative 
in  the  Nation's  capital. 

Mary  McConn  Maguire  '29  is  evidently  in 
love  with  the  state  of  her  adoption,  Texas.  In 
her  last  letter  she  writes :  "We  have  traveled 
throughout  the  entire  eastern  part  of  Texas 
and  enjoyed  visiting  the  different  cities  and 
discovering  the  various  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  went  through  oil,  cotton  and  agricul- 
tural country.  In  the  boom  oil  towns  saw  oil 
wells  being  dug  right  in  the  main  streets.  We 
stayed  in  Tyler,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
greatest  rose  center  in  the  state.  I  have  never 
seen  as  many  beautiful  roses  and  while  there  at- 
tended a  rose  festival.  Down  around  the  Gulf 
the  fishing  and  shipping  life  interested  us. 
While  in  Port  Arthur  I  witnessed  a  strange 
sight.  I  was  staring  out  of  the  hotel  window 
when  all  of  a  sudden  saw  a  big  freighter  come 
sailing  clown  the  street.  Well,  I  immediately 
rushed  over  a  few  blocks  and  there  was  a 
canal  cut  right  down  the  middle  of  this  town. 
The  canal  continued  to  wind  around  houses, 
churches  and  schoolhouses.  If  one  is  observing 
on  these  trips,  there  are  no  end  of  interesting 
sights." 

Margaret  Pearl  '36  and  Marjorie  Stuart  '36 
called   at  the   college   early  in   the  year.     Peg 
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enjoyed  immensely  her  year  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  is  now  at  home  happily  pre- 
paring for  her  April  wedding.  More  definite 
announcement  will  come  later. 

Marjorie  reported  a  happy  winter  spent  in 
a  Florida  home  where  she  assisted  the  mother 
of  two  dear  children.  Pictures  of  her  charm- 
ing little  southern  pupils  made  vivid  her  story. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  Marjorie  with  us  now 
as  a  member  of  our  official  staff. 

Mary  and  Russell  Remig :  Thank  you.  Your 
snapshot  is  perfectly  charming !  but  what  a 
shock  or  should  we  say,  chill  for  Mary's  fam- 
ily in  balmy  Florida  to  see  their  southern 
daughter  (Mary  Elton  '36)  and  her  groom 
"snow-bound". 

Betty  Olson  '37  closes  her  much  appreciated 
note  with,  "You  can't  imagine  how  much  I 
miss  Lasell  this  year."  And  we  add,  Lasell 
also  misses  you  and  your  two  scholarly  room- 
mates, Alcine  Rippere  '37  and  Sarah  Gwen 
Davies  '37.  We  are  glad  that  Alcine  is  well 
again  and  enjoying  her  college  life  at  Smith. 

Across  Louisa  Venable  Kyle's  ('23)  greet- 
ing card  were  the  pictures  of  three  lovely 
children,  her  little  daughters  Emmy  Lou,  Betsy 
and  Ann,  and  below  this  message : 

"The  smiles  that  make  us  happy  are 
The  smiles  we  send  to  you, 
With   the   wish   that    Christmas   morning 
Will  find  you  smiling  too." 

The  Personals  Editor  is  proud  to  announce 
the  following  Cradle  Roll.  And  to  the  happy 
parents  and  "wee  ones",  Lasell  Junior  College 
extends   heartiest   congratulations : 

October  19 — A  son,  Stephen,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lines  (Josephine  Dickerson 
'25-'26). 

December  9 — A  daughter,  Patricia  Jeanne,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Lloyd  McSheehy  (Villa 
Magune  '35). 

January  19 — A  daughter,  Damaris,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Harlow  (Constance 
Chalmers  '29). 

January  26 — A  daughter,  Elaine  Elizabeth, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Perry  (Elizabeth 
Irish  '22-'25). 


This  might  be  called  our  "Children"s  Cor- 
ner." We  have  received  this  latest  illustrated 
news  of  Lasell's  little  folk.  Accompanying 
the  charming  picture  of  her  son,  Ida  Murphy 
Mackes  '30  writes:  "Here  is  my  mischievous 
little  son,  French."  "Shy"  continues:  "Do  you 
remember  that  tiny  devotional  book  you  gave 
me  when  we  separated?  Well,  according  to 
Master  French,  it  is  his  little  baby  book.  He 
loves  to  look  at  books  and  if  they  have  no 
pictures  in  them,  he  reads  them  aloud  just 
the  same.  Heaven  knows  what  he  reads  in 
that  devotional  book,  but  he  reads  it  never- 
theless. Sister  Jean  (Murphy  Aneda  '33)  and 
her  husband  are  happy  in  their  dear  little 
home,  only  two  blocks  away.  My  days  are 
filled  to  the  brim,  taking  care  of  house,  hus- 
band and  tiny  son  with  a  few  outside  activi- 
ties sprinkled  in.  Please  give  my  love  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Mrs.  McDonald,  Mrs. 
Hooker  and  Miss  Beede.     I.  M.  M." 

A  photograph  is  before  me  of  Evelyn  Ladd 
Rublee's  ('28)  lovely  children — a  boy  and  a 
girl.  And  this  pleasing  promise  from  our 
"Laddie"  :  "I  expect  to  be  at  Lasell  in  June 
to  celebrate  our  Tenth  Reunion.  My  daugh- 
ter is  one  year  old  but  I  hope  in  1955  she  will 
be  a  junior  at  L.  J.  C." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  registrar,  Miss 
Irwin,  the  picture  of  Mary  Morgan  Yarnell's 
('31)  beautiful  baby  girl  is  in  my  lone  collec- 
tion. Mary  asks :  "Do  you  not  think  we  have 
a  charming  daughter?"  One  glance  at  this 
dear  baby's  likeness  and  we  answer  enthusi- 
astically, "So  do  we,  Mary."  She  adds:  "It 
was  delightful  to  have  a  visit  from  Mildred 
Fischer  Langworthy  '31  and  her  husband." 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  even  a  word 
from  members  of  our  Alumnae.  How  very 
worthwhile  are  the  following  items :  Adelaide 
Case  '33  is  now  at  Columbia  University  study- 
ing for  her  M.A.  in  Physical  Education  and 
expects  to  complete  her  course  in  June.  We 
had  barely  a  chance  meeting  with  Edith 
Downey  '34  as  she  and  a  visiting  friend  were 
touring  Lasell,  but  in  that  moment  we  learned 
that  Edith  has  finished  her  studies  at  Yale 
and  is  now  ready  for  a  permanent  position. 
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It  was  difficult  to  persuade  Carolyn  Sproat 
Spigner  '32  to  be  seated  so  limited  was  her 
time  at  Lasell,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  together  she  told  us  that  she,  her  hus- 
band and  little  son  and  daughter  are  living 
now  in  Valley  Falls,  New  York,  in  a  house 
built  by  her  great-grand  parents.  During  her 
brief  stay  in  Boston,  Carolyn  had  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Gertrude  Stone  Wilberding  '32  and 
Polly  Hutchison  White,  formerly  of  Lasell's 
office  staff. 

To  the  grateful  Dean-Emeritus  the  Class 
of  1935  seems  to  be  unusually  united  still  in 
their  class  spirit  for  the  entire  class  have  re- 
peatedly sent  greetings  to  her  through  their 
beloved  president  Barbara  King,  their  "Cindy" 
and  ours.  And  what  a  joy  recently  to  wel- 
come this  class  president  and  her  dear  mother 
to  Lasell. 

Lasell's  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  R.  Amesbury, 
made  an  unusual  detour  this  winter,  sailing 
away  to  Porto  Rico  not  wholly  on  a  pleasure 
or  even  a  pleasant  trip  for  the  seas  were  rough. 
But  we  may  be  sure  his  business  errand  was 
successful.     It  usually  is  ! 

The  present  address  of  Mrs.  William  P. 
Benson  (Virginia  Magary  '26-27)  is  247 
Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Vir- 
ginia is  occupying  an  important  secretarial 
position  and  her  husband  is  with  the  Chase 
National  Bank  of  New  York.  She  reports  a 
bicycle  tour  through  England  and  Scotland 
with  her  father  during  the  summer  of  1936. 

We  have  on  our  desk  a  group  picture  of 
David  (the  image  of  his  mother — Mary  King 
Sargent  '21),  John  and  wee  Betsy  Sargent — 
who  is,  without  doubt,  enjoying  her  first  to- 
boggan slide.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sargent, 
parents  of  the  happy  trio,  we  return  thanks 
for  this  lively,  lovely  likeness. 

Miss  Edith  Eastman,  formerly  of  our  Home 
Economics  Department,  during  her  recess 
called  at  Lasell.  She  is  enthusiastic  over  her 
new  post  at  Connecticut  College  for  Women, 
where  her  present  program  is  strenuous  but 
inspiring. 

Even  just  a  word  from  Mary  Starr  Utter 
Maxson  '12,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  athletes, 


"sets  us  up  again"  in  mind  and  heart.  She 
writes :  "What  a  grand  time  we  had  at  Lasell 
last  June!"  And  we  add:  What  a  grand  time 
you  and  your  Lasell  unit  gave  us.  We  thank 
you  all  and  urge  you  for  our  sakes  to  return 
as  often  as  possible. 

This  recent  word  from  Charlotte  Ryder 
Hall  '08 :  "I  hope  the  Drive  for  the  assembly 
hall  will  be  successful.  The  building  must 
be  beautiful  and  so  badly  needed.  This  fall 
we  bought  a  home  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old  and  are  busy  remodeling  it.  We  think  it 
is  going  to  be  lovely."  May  your  dream  come 
true,  Charlotte.  We  appreciate  your  unfailing 
good  wishes  for  your  Alma  Mater  and  the 
"Old  Guard"  still  in  service. 

Word  has  reached  Lasell  of  a  delightful 
sojourn  in  the  sunny  South  which  Miss  Mar- 
garet Rand  is  enjoying.  We  are  hoping  to 
receive  further  news  of  this  trip  later.  We 
also  received  cordial  greetings  from  Miss 
Rand's  close  friend  and  Smith  College  class- 
mate, a  former  member  of  Lasell's  faculty,  Miss 
Edith  Williams.  Miss  Williams  is  now  head 
of  the  Plome  Economics  Department  at  Indi- 
ana State  University. 

Thank  you,  Lydia  Adams  '18,  for  coming 
again  so  soon  from  "down  East"  Maine  to  Bos- 
ton and  of  course  Lasell.  Your  interest  in 
Lasell's  forward  movement  merits  appreciation, 
and  also  your  active  and  successful  work  in 
solving  youth  problems  for  the  young  people 
of  your  city. 

A  bright  card  from  Mrs.  Blanche  Martin 
received  at  the  holidays  with  this  message : 
"Dear  memories  of  happy  days  at  Lasell."  We 
are  not  forgetting  those  days.  Only  last  eve- 
ning the  students  sang  your  refrain,  "Some 
good  news  is  surely  coming." 

"After  graduating  from  Lasell,"  writes 
Marian  McAuliffe  Lantry  '34,  "I  attended 
Regis  College  and  received  my  B.S.  degree. 
Then  secured  a  position  as  a  social  service 
worker  and  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Was  mar- 
ried in  June  '37  to  Mr.  H.  Earl  Lantry  and 
am  finding  home-making  most  interesting." 

We  have  recently  enjoyed  a  fine  joint  mes- 
sage from  two  members  of  '23 :  Ida  Markert 
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and  Jessie  Waters.  I  wonder  if  Jessie  knows 
that  we  are  still  using  her  world-wide  design 
on  our  Missionary  program.  We  are  grateful 
to  these  classmates  for  their  affectionate  God- 
speed. 

Mrs.  Alan  McNab  and  her  daughter,  Helen 
McNab  Willand  '25,  were  with  us  for  a  brief 
visit  at  the  holiday  season.  Helen,  now  hap- 
pily married  to  a  Boston  lawyer,  is  enjoying 
her  role  as  homemaker.  Her  address  is  1867 
Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass.  We  are  also 
very  glad  to  report  that  Mrs.  McNab's  health 
has  been  restored. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  courtesy  extended  to 
Lasell's  Spanish  Department  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Spanish  Teachers  Association,  recently 
the  guests  at  Wellesley  College.  Lasell  was 
pleased  to  be  represented  on  the  program  by 
Sefiora  Refugio  Orozco,  head  of  our  Spanish 
Department. 

Constance  Allen  Moyer  '18  is  again  in  the 
East.  Her  home  address  is  131  Van  Nostrand 
Avenue,  Englewood,  N.  J.  For  some  years 
she  resided  in  California  and  regretted,  as  do 
we  that  she  got  out  of  touch  with  her  old 
school  home. 

Jennie  Dunn  Carey  '82-'83  has  had  a  busy 
and  worthwhile  career  since  leaving  Lasell.  In 
1887  she  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
B.  U.  School  of  Medicine.  In  1895  she  mar- 
ried Rev.  S.  C.  Carey;  has  lived  in  Dorchester, 
Gardner  and  since  1931  has  resided  at  30  Bay 
State  Road,  Boston. 

Cecile  Lovell  Gates  '95-'97  of  Danville,  Vir- 
ginia and  Lucilla  Knapp  Cormerais  '94-'95  re- 
turned to  Lasell  together.  They  insisted  they 
should  be  classed  with  the  "Old  Guard",  but 
their  vivacity  and  up-to-dateness  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  place  them  permanently  where 
they  declared  they  belonged.  Lasell  was 
pleased  to  welcome  them  and  listened  to  their 
lively  and  valuable  reminiscences  of  Lasell  in 
their  day. 

Nadine  Malone  Bostwick  '07-'08  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  brightened  one  of  our  winter  days  when 
she  called,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Fran- 
chette.      Both  were   en   route   to  visit   Gladys 


Davis  '07-'09  of  Contoocook,  N.  H.  Nadine 
added  the  interesting  news  item  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  Edna  Lucas  Bernard  '14-' 15  is  now  en- 
rolled at  the  Wheelock  Kindergarten  School  in 
Boston. 

Eleanor  Smith  Dean's  (Tl-'13)  recent  visit 
with  us  was  her  first  visit  to  Lasell  in  twenty- 
three  years.  This  absentee  spent  seventeen  of 
these  years  in  Philadelphia,  but  expects  soon 
to  locate,  to  her  satisfaction  and  ours,  near 
Lasell.  Her  husband,  a  Syracuse  University 
graduate,  has  transferred  his  work  to  New 
England.  At  present  the  family  are  guests  of 
Eleanor's  mother  in  Danielson,  Conn.,  where 
their  attractive  little  daughter,  who  accompa- 
nied her,  is  one  of  Ruth  Winslow's  ('31)  music 
pupils. 

During  these  war  days  in  the  Orient  we 
have  felt  solicitous  concerning  the  welfare  of 
our  Miss  Mary  Mullikin,  former  head  of 
Lasell's  Art  Department,  who  for  a  number 
of  years  has  been  a  resident  of  China.  A  let- 
ter recently  received  from  Miss  Mullikin  by  our 
President  and  Mrs.  Winslow  has  brought  to 
us  temporary  relief.  While  realizing  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  she  writes  with  her 
accustomed  courage  for  she  has  previously  been 
in  hazardous  situations  as  she  journeyed  into 
unfrequented  regions  of  China  in  her  search 
for  unusual  material  for  her  art  work  and  also 
her  most  valuable  book  on  China.  While 
definitely  realizing  the  distress  and  danger  she 
also  speaks  of  the  good  attendance  in  the 
American  and  other  schools  of  Tientsin,  de- 
claring that  "even  the  swimming  galas  and 
tennis  matches  were  taking  place  as  usual." 
Miss  Mullikin  also  referred  to  her  niece,  Miss 
Eleanor  Lowry,  whom  she  anticipated  would 
spend  the  winter  in  Auburndale.  We  have  just 
learned  that  Miss  Lowry  has  decided  to  locate 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  there  specialize 
in  her  library  work. 

Two  Depauw  University  students  returned 
home  for  the  holidays  and  did  not  forget 
Lasell.  Dorothy  Ell,  '36,  called  in  person  and 
her  classmate,  Elizabeth  Pomeroy,  has  given 
us  written  word  that  she  will  surely  visit  Lasell 
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after  her  graduation  from  Depauw  in  the  early 


summer. 


Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  '10,  writes  from 
her  home  in  Burlington,  Vermont:  "While 
much  appreciating  the  friendship  of  our  Indi- 
ana folk,  we  feel  now  that  we  are  again  in  God's 
country,  Vermont,  with  its  glorious  hills.  My 
husband  is  with  the  American  Woolen  Mills, 
his  old  company.  The  daughter  and  I  drove 
some  990  miles  to  Vermont,  notwithstanding 
.zero  weather  and  snow  we  had  a  safe  journey." 

Barbara  Merritt  Batten,  '32,  evidently  has 
Lasell  and  her  continued  success  in  mind  for 
she  opens  her  note  to  President  Winslow  ask- 
ing that  a  prospectus  be  sent  to  a  Highland 
high  school  student.  Another  item  of  interest 
is  that  on  October  31,  Barbara  was  married 
to  Mr.  John  J.  Batten.  Her  address  is  still 
Highland,  New  York.  Her  note  also  announces 
the  marriage  of  her  classmate,  Dorothy  Carmer, 
to  Mr.  Harold  P.  Cotton.  Dorothy's  new  ad- 
dress is  20  Colborne  Road,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Lasell's  tardy  but  sincere  congratulations  to 
these  graduates. 

Accompanying  her  contribution  to  Lasell's 
new  project,  Florence  Jones  Allen,  '12,  writes 
to  our  President :  "I  am  so  glad  to  do  my  part. 
I  hope  -you  are  realizing  your  ambition  and 
the  full  amount  will  soon  be  raised."  She  adds : 
"My  sister,  Mabel,  '02-'03,  and  her  husband, 
Mr.  Milton  Wilker,  were  our  guests  at  Christ- 
mastide.  Margaret  (Jones  Clemen,  '11)  and 
Mr.  Clemen  are  now  living  near  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  Mr.  Clemen  is  a  member  of  the 
American  University  faculty.  Their  address  is 
127  Brookside  Drive,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Saunders  former  member  of 
our  faculty,  sends  this  friendly  message :  "Mary 
(Saunders  Houston,  '22-'23)  and  her  husband 
are  building  a  lovely  little  home  on  a  wooded 
hill  just  outside  of  Wilmington,  Del."  While 
writing  she  unconsciously  fell  into  making  a 
charming  cuplet.  We  do  not  venture  to  re- 
peat it  only  to  add  that  when  one  falls  into 
rhyming  usually  it's  a  sure  sign  of  good  luck. 
We  hope  this  will  long  continue  to  be  true 
for  our  Mrs.  Saunders  and  her  daughter, 
Mary. 


Agnes  Metcalf,  '32,  came  home  to  Lasell 
one  crisp  winter's  afternoon  and  we  gathered 
from  her  that  she  is  carrying  on  bravely  not- 
withstanding the  dear  mother,  who  is  "just 
away".  From  Babe  Whitney  Lenzi,  '32,  we 
learned  that  she  and  her  husband  and  parents 
were  guests  of  Agnes  and  her  father  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  this  efficient  little  host- 
ess, without  assistance,  prepared  and  served  a 
delicious  dinner. 

Writes  Marjorie  Reed,  '36:  "Today  I  re- 
ceived the  new  Leaves.  When  we  were  stu- 
dents we  objected  to  so  much  space  being  used 
for  the  graduates,  but  now  the  first  place  I 
turn  to  and  appreciate  the  most  are  the  Per- 
sonals. My  work  is  still  interesting  and  I  en- 
joy it.  Had  a  fine  trip  to  Bermuda  last  sum- 
mer, which  furnished  a  whole  chapter  in  edu- 
cation. Very  often  I  hear  from  a  Lasell  friend 
or  read  about  Lasell  in  the  headlines,  and  wish 
myself  back  again  for  I  made  so  many  friends 
and  enjoyed  the  two  years  at  the  college. 
Please  remember  me  to  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, especially  to  Miss  Eliasson,  who  was  al- 
ways so  helpful." 

In  January,  Myra  Schofield  Magnuson, 
'08-'09,  made  a  friendly  call  at  the  college.  Her 
husband  is  still  detained  with  business  in  South 
America.  Their  daughter  is  married  and  liv- 
ing in  New  York ;  her  two  sons  are  both  sopho- 
mores at  M.  I.  T.  This  winter  Myra  is  at 
home  at  25  Brimmer  Street,  Boston.  Having 
been  a  world-wide  traveler,  she  is  actively  in- 
terested in  international  problems. 

Mary  Jane  Selby  '35  :  we  never  for  a  mo- 
ment questioned  your  report  that  you  are  a 
very  busy  secretary,  but  your  dear  face  bore 
no  signs  of  over-fatigue.  We  are  sure  the 
secret  is  that  you  thoroughly  enjoy  your  work 
and  appreciate  your  co-workers. 

Lenna  Lyon  Hill,  '31,  was  recently  the  over- 
night guest  of  Jeannette  Gessner  Somers,  '30. 
The  latter  writes :  "Lenna  was  on  her  way 
home  after  a  visit  to  Lasell.  Of  course,  I  got 
a  lot  of  up-to-the-minute  news  and  was  thrilled 
over  the  progress  the  new  building  is  making." 

A  frank  but  friendly  sentence  from  Barbara 
Jones  Bates,  '14,  speaks  of  the  disappointment 
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of  the  Chicago  Lasell  Club  over  Dr.  Winslow's 
brief  stay  in  their  city.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  thrilled  to  welcome  him.  Barbara's  son 
and  daughter  are  both  on  the  honor  list  in 
their  school,  and  all  goes  well  with  this  gradu- 
ate and  her  family. 

Cecile  Loomis  Steubing,  '22,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Club  adds:  "Dr.  Winslow  was  our 
honored  guest  at  a  recent  C.  L.  C.  luncheon. 
We  were  delighted  over  the  news  he  gave  con- 
cerning Lasell's  new  building." 

Sis  adds :  "My  youngest  child,  Janie,  is  at- 
tending kindergarten  this  year,  and  her  big 
brother  Ted  is  a  fifth  grader,  so  I  feel  my  chil- 
dren are  growing." 

A  letter  from  Miss  Grace  Austin  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  stirs  within  us  inspiring  recol- 
lections of  rare  days  spent  in  her  "City  of 
Roses."  Miss  Austin  keeps  in  friendly  touch 
with  Portland  Lasell  folk.  Referred  again  in 
her  letter  to  Mrs.  William  Wells  Tyler's  en- 
thusiasm over  her  cordial  reception  at  Lasell 
last  year.  Miss  Austin  also  mentioned  fre- 
quent meetings  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  and 
through  them  hearing  of  Rosalind  Winslow 
Myers'  ('21-'22)  enthusiasm  over  Mexico,  the 
land  of  her  adoption.  From  Miss  Austin  we 
also  learned  of  the  marriage  in  September  of 
Constance  Davis  Warren,  T2-'14,  to  Mr.  Frank 
Dexler  of  San  Francisco. 

Dear  sunny  Ethel  Kline,  '34-'37,  how  did 
you  ever  get  so  far  away  from  Lasell  as  Cali- 
fornia? We  were  hoping  you  would  locate 
in  a  nearby  college.  Your  opening  greeting 
makes  us  forgive  you :  "Just  another  of  your 
ex-little  White  Doves  wishing  you  the  very 
best  of  greetings.  Missing  Lasell  has  been  an 
almost  daily  occurrence.  I  certainly  hope  to 
visit  you  soon." 

From  the  Press  Club  we  have  received  this 
notice:  Elizabeth  Doe  (Lasell,  '35-'36)  of 
Wolfeboro  N.  H.,  is  undertaking  the  task  of 
providing  appropriate  costumes  for  the  charac- 
ters of  a  play  of  the  Civil  War  period,  the 
ever-popular  dramatization  of  Louisa  May 
Alcott's  "Little  Women".  The  play  is  to  be 
given  by  the  dramatic  art  department  of  God- 
dard  Junior  College,  Barre,  Vermont. 


We  are  not  forgetting  you,  Gertrude  Leo- 
Wolf,  '34-'35,  as  president  of  your  class  and, 
as  you  say,  "an  L.  W.  D.  who  tried  hard  to 
be  good" — and  succeeded.  Continue  please  to 
hold  your  happy  memories  of  Lasell. 

"I  certainly  enjoy  the  Leaves.  It  keeps  me 
in  touch  with  dear  old  Lasell,"  so  writes  Edna 
Starrett  Mathewson,  '22,  from  her  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  home.  Thank  you,  Edna,  but  next  time 
you  add  a  bit  about  your  own  doings,  please. 

Mildred  Fischer,  '31,  and  her  husband, 
Cmdr.  Elmer  deLoss  Langworthy,  are  still 
touring  California.  In  addition  to  Mary  Mor- 
gan Yarnell's  ('31)  word  concerning  these 
travelers  they  write :  "We  have  also  met 
Georgia  Parrish  Campbell,  '26." 

Helane  Jones  Pressel,  '32,  is  if  anything 
more  active  than  ever.  She  called  in  Novem- 
ber and  at  our  request  in  a  moment  or  two  re- 
wrote up  these  valuable  notes  for  the  Leaves  : 

"Clara  Giarla,  '31,  is  president  of  the  Junior 
Italian  Club  of  Boston.  Mary  Marble,  '31,  is 
dietitian  at  the  Worcester  State  Hospital.  I 
am  to  be  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding  of  Eleanor 
Packard,  '29-'30  (Lasell  faculty  1936-37)  on 
November  27th.  Marion  Inglis,  '31,  also  plans 
to  attend  the  wedding. 

"The  Detroit  group  of  the  Michigan  Lasell 
Club  had  an  enjoyable  luncheon  recently  at  the 
Detroit  Statler.  At  our  next  meeting  we  will 
elect  officers  for  the  coming  year." 

Miss  Edith  Collins,  a  former  member  of  our 
faculty,  always  sends  an  appreciated  message 
to  President  and  Mrs.  Winslow  at  the  holiday 
season.  Her  address  is  419  West  111  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Audrey  Slawson,  '38,  editor  of  the  Leaves, 
was  the  guest  of  the  New  York  Lasell  Club  at 
their  recent  annual  meeting.  While  expressing 
her  appreciation  of  their  hospitality,  she  also 
brought  back  these  interesting  news  items : 

Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23,  our  retiring 
New  York  Club  president,  has  been  reelected 
for  the  third  term  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Club  of  New  York. 

Ella  Hazelton  Russell,  '04,  has  resigned 
her  position  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  next  summer  will  return  to  her 
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former  home  in  Turners  Falls,  Mass.  She  and 
her  daughter  are  planning  a  trip  to  France 
and  expect  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  little 
town  of  Minot,  near  Dijon,  where  Ella  served 
the  A.E.F.  as  a  "Y"  worker. 

Matilda  Daugherty  Linn.  '24,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  West  Coast  with  her 
father.  En  route  they  visited  Anne  Daugherty 
Slater,  '23,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Christina  Finlayson  Dana,  '28,  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  New  York  where  her  hus- 
band is  studying  International  Relations  at 
Columbia  University.  They  are  hoping  to  go 
to  Geneva  next  summer  to  continue  this  course. 

Fanny  Hanscome  Herbert,  '84-'85,  and 
her  husband  celebrated  their  forty-ninth  wed- 
ding anniversary  in  January.  Mrs.  Herbert 
was  obliged  to  leave  Lasell  because  of  poor 
health,  but  now  seems  radiantly  well  and  active. 

Mary  Ehrhart  Goldsmith,  '24,  has  moved 
from  Hanover,  Penna.,  to  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  May  deAyola,  '23,  recently  passed 
away,  a  victim  of  pneumonia.  To  her  bereaved 
family,  Lasell  extends  deepest  sympathy. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LASELL  CLUB 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  and  luncheon 
of  the  New  York  Lasell  Club  was  held  at 
Theresa  Worthington  Grant's  Restaurant  on 
Saturday,  January  29,  1938,  with  fifty-four 
members  and  guests  present. 

President  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23,  wel- 
comed us  and  read  Miss  Potter's  affectionate 
greetings  to  all.  At  the  business  meeting  the 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  read 
and  accepted.  Dorothy  Millspaugh,  '23,  read 
the  Honor  Roll  and  a  moment  of  silent  tribute 
was  paid  to  these  former  Alumnae. 

Dorothy  Cook  Reynal,  '25,  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee,  presented  the  following 
slate  for  approval :  President,  Florence 
Boehmcke  Simes,  '23  ;  Vice-president,  Florence 
Fitch  Osborne,  '29 ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen 
Schaack,  '31 ;  Members  at  large,  Mildred  Hall 
Leber,  '12,  and  Anna  Mills  Koeck,  '33.  These 
nominations  were  accepted,  and  the  President 
then  introduced  the  new  leaders. 


Our  oldest  member,  Miss  Annie  Gwin- 
nell,  '88,  sent  greetings  and  informed  us  that 
in  June  she  will  be  50  years  a  graduate  of 
Lasell. 

President  Spooner  then  introduced  Priscilla 
Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  general  chairman  of  the 
Building  Fund  Drive  and  ex-president  of  our 
Alumnae  Association.  Evelina  Perkins,  '15, 
also  brought  greetings  from  Massachusetts. 

The  college  representative  this  year  was  Miss 
Grace  Irwin,  Registrar,  who  gave  a  very  en- 
tertaining and  informative  talk  about  the  pres- 
ent-day Lasell.  We  were  especially  interested 
to  know  of  the  new  courses  and  that  next  year 
Pre-nursing  will  also  be  offered  to  the  stu- 
dents. Miss  Irwin  also  gave  figures  from  the 
Building  Fund  Campaign  and  told  us  that  the 
Juniors  are  hoping  to  have  their  Class  Prom 
in  the  new  Assembly  Hall  in  March. 

Audrey  Slawson,  '38,  editor  of  the  Lasell 
Leaves,  was  the  student  delegate  to  our  meet- 
ing and  spoke  briefly  on  college  doings. 

Clara  Parker  Colby,  '12,  who  had  taken  our 
greetings  to  the  Alumnae  Meeting  last  June, 
referred  us  to  the  Fall  Leaves  for  a  full  and 
interesting  description  of  the  Commencement 
activities. 

Those  present  were :  Miss  Grace  Irwinr 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  Audrey  Slawson, 
'38,  Iverna  Birdsall,  '22,  Mary  H.  Bingaman, 
'14,  Julia  terKuile  Brown,  TO,  Jane  Campbell 
Baldin,  '32,  Clara  Parker  Colby,  '12,  Marion 
Lewis  Cochrane,  '32,  Alice  Crawford,  '27,  Mar- 
garet MacNaughton  Dockstader,  '35,  Arline 
Allsop  DeHart,  '23,  Florence  Halberstadt  Ellis, 
'06-0)7,  Katharine  Edwards,  '29,  Mercedes 
Rendell  Freeman,  '23,  Helen  Terry  Francisco, 
24,  Mildred  Melosh  Goodrich,  T6-T8,  Hulda 
Halley,  '18,  Fanny  Hanscome  Herbert,  '84-'85, 
Jeannette  Hall,  '35,  Marjorie  Kuehn,  '29,  Anna 
Mills  Koeck,  '33,  Hazel  H.  Kelly,  '30-'31, 
Mary  Barton  Libby,  '29,  Mildred  Hall  Leber, 
'12,  Matilda  Daugherty  Linn,  '24,  Barbara 
Lawson,  '29,  Edna  Starrett  Mathewson,  '22, 
Jacqueline  Meyers  Morhous,  '33,  Dorothy 
Smith  McFarland,  '22,  Dorothy  Millspaugh, 
'23,  Florence  Fitch  Osborne,  '29,  Louise  Pais- 
lev,  '09,  Dorothy  Cook  Reynal,  '25,  Ella  Hazel- 
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ton  Russell,  '04,  Natalie  Robbe,  '28,  Christina 
Finlayson  Dana,  '28,  Edith  Clendenin  Stahl, 
'24,  Alice  McCaghey  Shuler,  '24,  Adelaide 
Shaffer,  '34-'35,  Gladys  Stults  Schenck,  '09-'  10, 
Margaret  Contrell  Sayre,  '29,  Ruth  Hopkins 
Spooner,  '23,  Helen  Schaack,  '31,  Florence 
Boehmcke  Simes,  '23,  Lucy  Robertson  Taylor, 
'32,  Viola  Walthausen,  '32,  Katharine  Webb, 
'24,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  Ellen  Zacharias, 
'29,  Julia  DeWitt  Read,  TO,  Evelina  Perkins, 
T5,  Frances  Brown  Winthrop,  '29,  and  Ina 
Harber,  '06. 


The  Midwinter  Reunion  of 
Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 

The  annual  midwinter  reunion  and  luncheon 
of  the  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.,  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1938,  at  "The  Pioneer"  in  Boston. 
A  large  group  of  137  guests  gathered  early  for 
the  usual  informal  reception  preceding  the 
luncheon.  After  the  singing  of  Lasell  songs 
everyone  began  "news-gathering"  from  their 
nearest  table-mates,  soon  feeling  quite  back  in 
the  spirit  of  student  days ! 

Helen  B.  Perry,  '24,  who  most  efficiently 
planned  this  meeting,  expressed  her  pleasure  in 
seeing  so  many  present  and  introduced  our  be- 
loved Miss  Potter  as  Lasell's  inimitable  toast- 
mistress.  As  always,  she  brought  us  sweetness 
with  her  wit,  the  anecdotes  of  school  life  blend- 
ed with  the  reminiscences  of  Seminary  days. 
We  in  turn  wish  to  toast  Miss  Potter  as  the 
spirit  of  Lasell  of  1880  and  of  1938. 

Our  President,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker, 
'22,  welcomed  the  Alumnae,  not  only  to  this 
meeting,  but  to  the  Garden  Party  in  June  to 
be  held  in  the  Lasell  bowl,  where  all  willing 
workers  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  help 
the  Senior  Class  increase  their  Endowment 
Fund  contribution. 

Lasell  girls  will  hear  with  sorrow  the  news 
of  the  passing  of  Patrick  H.  Kirby,  a  man  who 
served  Lasell  for  nearly  forty-one  years  with 
extraordinary  faithfulness,  and  one  who  an- 
swered appeals  from  anyone  on  campus  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Dr.  Winslow  paid 
tribute  to  him  as  one  of  Lasell's  finest  and  most 
loyal  workers. 


Dr.  Winslow  announced  to  us  the  marriage 
of  Mrs.  Bertha  L.  Hooker  to  Mr.  Carlyle  V. 
Willey  on  the  afternoon  of  January  28th  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Hooker's  sister,  Mrs.  Josiah  P. 
Wescott,  whose  husband  is  a  Trustee  of  Lasell. 
The  College  will  miss  her  greatly,  and  as  we 
lose  a  valued  friend  at  court,  Lasell  gains  a 
good  will  representative-at-large.  We  are  hap- 
py in  the  thought  that  in  the  spring  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willey  will  retire  to  that  Valhalla  of 
Lasell — Orleans,  Vermont. 

Just  a  year  ago  at  the  1937  meeting,  Dr. 
Winslow  brought  with  him  architect's  plans 
and  blueprints  for  the  proposed  new  building, 
and  this  year  he  came  to  us  with  a  cordial 
invitation  to  Auburndale  to  see  the  nearly  com- 
pleted auditorium-gymnasium.  He  assures  us 
that  such  details  as  the  moving  of  the  organ, 
equipping  of  the  stage,  and  grading  of  the 
grounds  will  be  attempted  during  the  next 
few  months.  In  his  closing  words,  Dr.  Wins- 
low expressed  his  very  deep  appreciation  of  the 
fine  co-operative  spirit  among  the  workers  on 
the  Building  Fund  drive,  and  the  loyal  interest 
of  old  girls  everywhere. 

We  were  very  happy  to  welcome  Helen 
Wahlquist  Wolcott,  '25,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club,  who 
made  a  special  trip  from  Hartford  to  bring 
greetings  from  that  very  active  group  of  Lasell 
girls. 

Miss  Potter  introduced  Mrs.  Guy  M. 
Winslow  as  "the  sweetness  and  strength, — not 
just  the  strength  behind  the  throne,  but  on  a 
throne  of  her  own  in  all  our  hearts"  ;  to  which 
Mrs.  Winslow  responded  with  a  gracious  mes- 
sage of  welcome  to  her  friends  of  Lasell. 

Dean  Mary  Lichliter  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  old  girls  would  return  to  Lasell  for  a  visit 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  present  extra- 
curricular activities. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  presented  by 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  workers  for  the  Building  Fund 
drive.  He  explained  that  the  drive  really  be- 
gan back  in  1921,  because  the  backbone  of  this 
drive  has  been  the  money  which  has  accumu- 
lated over  the  years  from  the  $5.00  Endow- 
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ment  Fund  pledges,  from  Class  Funds  and  from 
the  Alumnae  Association.     • 

Cash  receipts  from  Building 

Fund  donations  $20,332.31 

Unpaid  pledges  6,700.25 

From  Endowment  Fund  60,911.32 

Donations  were  from  873  contributors.  The 
Endowment  Fund  figure  represents  the  contri- 
butions of  fifty-two  classes  over  the  period  of 
years  from  1857  to  1937,  and  from  eighteen 
special  funds  created  by  individuals  and  Lasell 
Clubs.  Mr.  Amesbury  thanked  the  officers  of 
the  Alumnae  and  the  workers  on  the  Building 
Fund  drive  for  their  splendid  help  and  untiring 
efforts  to  make  the  campaign  a  success. 

Josephine  Chandler  Pierce,  '96,  one  of  the 
"Gibson  girls"  who  is  now  a  Trustee  of  the  Col- 
lege, told  us  some  interesting  events  in  the  life 
of  a  girl  at  Lasell  Female  Seminary  for  Young 
Women.  We  welcomed  the  friendly  greetings 
of  Miss  Grace  W.  Irwin,  Registrar,  Mile. 
LeRoyer  and  Senora  Orozco. 

Mildred  Peirce  Fuller,  '06,  gave  us  a  cordial 
welcome,  both  as  a  former  Lasell  girl  and  as 
President  of  the  Boston  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

In  closing,  President  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoe- 
maker, '22,  expressed  her  sincere  wish  to  see 
us  all  again  at  the  Midwinter  Reunion  in  1939. 

The  meeting  was  declared  adjourned  at 
3:30  P.M. 

Signed:  Lillian  G.  Bethel,  '28 

Recording  Secretary 
Lasell  Junior  College 
Auburdale,  Mass. 

Those  present  were:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M. 
Winslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Amesbury, 
Miss  Lillie  R.  Potter,  Dean  Emeritus;  Dean 
Mary  Lichliter,  Helen  Wahlquist  Wokott,  '25, 
Mrs.  Elvia  Davis,  Miss  Karin  Eliasson,  '31, 
Mrs.  Maida  Hicks,  Miss  Grace  Irwin,  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  Mile.  Jenney  LeRoyer, 
Miss  Eleanor  Lewis,  Mrs.  Jean  Marion,  Miss 
Rosalie  Martin,  Miss  Muriel  McClelland,  Mrs. 
Statira  P.  McDonald,  Senora  Refugio  Orozco, 
Miss  Natalie  Park,  '32,  Miss  Eleanor  Perley, 
Miss  Kay  Peterson,  Miss  Grace  Watkins,  Miss 
Mary  Worcester,  Miss   Nellie  Wright,   Lydia 


Adams,  '18,  Margaret  Allen,  '29,  Leslie  White 
Ailing,  '05,  Marjorie  Andrews,  '36,  Lois  Nich- 
ols Arnold,  '18,  Esther  Magnuson  Akerley,  '34- 
'35,  Avis  Ballou,  '24,  Dorothy  Barnard,  '24, 
Marjorie  Bassett,  '36,  Hildegarde  Baxter,  '36^ 
Helen  Beede,  '21,  Elizabeth  Tarr  Benton,  '22, 
Lillian  Bethel,  '28,  Marjorie  Billings,  '29,  Iver- 
na  Birdsall,  '22,  Anna  M.  Black,  Eleanor 
McKenney  Black,  '30,  Barbara  Vail  Bosworth, 
'05,  Blanche  Bourke,  '36,  Elizabeth  Robinson 
Breed,  '06- '07,  Barbara  Ordway  Brewer,  '35, 
Marion  Briggs,  '08-'10,  Barbara  Burnham,  '37  r 
Helen  Joyce  Cardozo,  '33,  Nellie  Briggs 
Chandler,  '93-'95,  Helen  Condon,  '36,  Betty 
Cook,  '34,  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  Lucille 
Knapp  Cormerais,  '94-'96,  Mary  Goodwin 
Culver,  '28,  Edythe  Cummings,  '37,  Myra 
Davis,  '95-'97,  Louise  Barnes  Douglas,  '96, 
Lucia  Parcher  Dow,  '02-'03,  Mildred  Cary 
Eaton,  '18,  Ruth  Ellsworth,  '36,  Madeline 
Farmer,  '14-' 15,  Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03- 
'07,  Dorothy  Forsstrom,  '37,  Mildred  Peirce 
Fuller,  '06,  Eleanor  Gebelein,  '35,  Laura  Hale 
Gorton,  '16,  Barbara  Peirce  Gove,  '29,  Dorothy 
Guest,  '33,  Phyllis  Gunn,  '36,  Genevra  Strong 
Harlow,  '05-'06,  Margaret  Harris,  '37,  Janet 
Hayes,  '35-'36,  Helen  Roberts  Holt,  '30,  Evelyn 
Douglass  Hooper,  '28,  Lucille  Huse,  '37;  Nata- 
lie Hutchinson,  '36,  Julia  Larrabee  Ingham, 
'28,  Helen  Jacobs,  '19-'21,  Barbara  Gushing 
Jenkins,  '25,  Meredith  Johnson,  '37,  Dorothy 
Caldwell  Jordan  '22,  Esther  Josselyn,  '27, 
Barbara  Kerr,  '34,  Mabel  Straker  Kimball,  '16, 
Celia  Kinsley,  '34,  Ethelyn  Whitney  Lenzi,  '32f 
Lorraine  Lombard,  31,  Mrs.  Miriam  Loomis, 
Virginia  Johnston  Loud,  '36,  Marjorie  Mac- 
Clymon,  '32,  Verta  MacLeod,  '29,  Dorothy 
Cole  MacRae,  '29,  Barbara  McKelleget,  '36, 
Agnes  Metcalf,  '32,  Frances  Smith  Miller,  '30, 
Doris  Morin,  '36-'37,  Dorothea  Turner  Moul- 
ton,  '06  Mercie  Nichols,  '19,  Miriam  Nichols, 
'31-'34,  Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17,  Mary  Od- 
bert,  '36-'37,  Priscilla  Parmenter,  '37,  Eve- 
lina Perkins,  '15,  Helen  Perry,  '24,  Josephine 
Chandler  Pierce,  '96,  Eleanor  Ramsdell,  '35, 
Lillian  Ray,  '33,  Margaret  Raymond,  '36, 
Marjorie  Reed,  '36,  Marion  Roberts,  '29,  Elise 
Rougeot,  '37 ,  Mary  King  Sargent,  '21,  Helen 
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Saul,  '36,  Marjorie  Schaller  Schoonmaker,  '29, 
Beulah  Shannon,  '91 -'94,  Hester  Shaw,  '28, 
Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  Audrey 
Smith,  '36,  Hattie  Greenleaf  Smith,  '87,  Mrs. 
Bessie  Brown  Snow,  Helen  Black  Sprague,  '25, 
Marietta  Chase  Stedfast,  '24,  Phyllis  Atkinson 
Stone,  '34,  Barbara  Stover,  '33,  Ethel  Stroud, 
'36,  Marjorie  Stuart,  '36,  Clara  Paton  Suhlke, 
'15,  Dorothy  Hay  ward  Sutherland,  '29,  Martha 
Sweetnam,  '36,  Georgianna  Taber,  '33-'35, 
Gertrude  Rice  Thayer,  '81,  Ruth  Upham,  '36, 
Frances  Bragdon  West,  '05,  Lillian  Wetherell, 
'94-'95,  Rachel  Whittemore,  '35,  Mildred  God- 
dard  True,  T3-'14. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
LASELL  CLUB 

The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club  held 
their  annual  meeting  and  luncheon,  February 
8th,  in  the  Garden  Room  of  the  Women's  Ath- 
letic Club,  Los  Angeles,  with  twenty-eight 
members  present.  Isabelle  Bowers  Church, 
'00- '01,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  the 
minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  were  read  by 
Secretary  Ellen  Chase  Wood,  '02.  A  report 
of  the  money  collected  for  the  Lasell  Building 
Fund  was  given  by  Mrs.  Church,  the  California 
chairman.  Motion  prevailed  for  members  pres- 
ent to  contribute  to  the  Fund  and  $100.  was 
collected.  It  is  hoped  that  with  this  money 
we  can  have  a  "California  Club"  window  in 
the  new  building. 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented  the 
following  officers  for  the  coming  year,  and  they 
were  duly  elected :  President,  Georgia  Parrish 
Campbell,  '26 ;  Vice  President,  Mildred  Fischer 


Rawding  Bus  Lines, 
Inc. 

620  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 

(Opposite    South    Station) 

BOSTON  MASS. 


Langworthy,    '31  ;    and     Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mary  Morgan  Yarnell,  '31. 

Ellen  Chase  Wood,  '02, 
Secretary. 

Those  present  were :  Isabell  Bowers  Church, 
'00-01 ;  Ellen  Chase  Wood,  '02 ;  Myrtle  Hew- 
son  Parker,  '99 ;  Edna  MacDonald  Sheppard, 
'11;  Argenta  MacDonald  Carothers,  '01-'02; 
Frances  Holmes  Ott,  '92-'93 ;  Marion  South- 
wick  Wolfe,  '00-'01;  Elizabeth  Ewing,  '93; 
Alice  Cole,  '92 ;  Catherine  Kendrick  Cole,  '02 ; 
Nellie  Wilber  Bourland,  '93-'94 ;  Florence 
Wilber  Heckler,  '98-'0O;  Edith  Simonds  Ben- 
nett, '04-'05;  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg,  '08; 
Lilian  M.  Douglass,  '07;  Mary  Morgan  Yar- 
nell, '31;  Mildred  Fischer  Langworthy,  '31; 
Georgia  Parrish  Campbell,  '26 ;  Jean  Humbird 
Dickason,  '10-'ll;  Kate  Wheldon  Plumb,  '02; 
Bertha  Gray  Richards,  '87-'88 ;  Maudie  Stone 
Chapman,  '88;  Nellie  Hugus  Caldwell,  '81-'83; 
Louise  Wadleigh  Bedall,  '02-'03 ;  Elizabeth 
Lum,  '01  ;  Katherine  McCoy,  '01  ;  and  Cleora 
Brooks   Clokey,  '01. 


LASELL 

Winter  Sports  Trip 
February  11th  to  14th 
to  the  White  Mountains 

MRS.  SETH  C.  BASSETT 
Haverhill,   Mass. 


All  Styles  and  Sizes  of  Envelopes 


STATE 

ENVELOPE 
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ELLIOTT  A.  NSLES 

176  FEDERAL  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

JOHN  E.  COX 

NEWTONVILLE 

Candy  At  Wholesale 

Compliments  of 

NEWTON 
NATIONAL  BANK 

384  Centre  St.,  at  Newton  Corner 


Telephone    CAPito! 


7450 
7451 
7452 


Allen-Hurd    Company 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotel  and  Club  Supplies  a  Specialty 

New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable  Corner 

A   Fruit   and   Vegetable   Market 

For  Over  50  Years 

Jennings    Linen 
Company,  Inc. 

We  Specialize   in   the  Following  Supplies 
For  Schools  and  Colleges 


Bath  Towels 
Bath   Mats 
Bed  Spreads 
Blankets 


Table  Linen 
Sheets 
Pillow  Cases 


Face  Towels 
Kitchen  Towels 
Mattress  Pads 
Mattress  Covers 


Telephone  LIB.  4267-4268 
76  Essex  Street,  Boston 


Compliments  of 

AUBURNDALE 

LUMBER 

CO. 

Tel.  Kenmore  7170 

Charles  R.  Lynde,  Inc. 

Importers  of  Fine  China 
and  Glass 

402  Boylston  Street 
Boston  U.  S.  A. 

The 
Boulevard  Pharmacy 

Theodore  Dangelmayer,  Pharm.  D. 

2090  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

For  teeth  that  shine 
like  the  stars' 

use 

CALOX 

Dental  Powder 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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For  baby's  health  and  mother's  convenience 
there  is  nothing  like  a  KANTWET.  It  is 
DUST-PROOF  .  .  .  STAIN-PROOF  and  WET- 
PROOF,  yet  non-rubberized.  Ask  for  this  long- 
life  health  crib  mattress  by  name. 

Write   for   informative   booklet. 

1OTTWET' 


ROSE-DERRY  CO. 

90  Chapel  Street       Newton,  Massachusetts 


Furniture  and  Piano 
MOVERS 


Auburndale 


West  Newton 


JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EX.  CO. 
50  Rowe  WESt  Ntn  1290 

MIDDLESEX 
ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

"Everything  Electrical" 

Special  Discounts  to  Students  and 
Graduates 

689  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 
Telephone  Wal.  0437 


BOSTON  SUPPLY 
COMPANY,  INC. 

53  HAVERHILL  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Shattuck  &  Jones 

1850  Incorporated  1937 

154  Atlantic  Avenue 

WHOLESALE 
FISH   DEALERS 

Purveyors  to  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  and  Schools 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


1937 


Assets 
over  7]/2  million  dollars 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
STORAGE  VAULTS 


West  Newton  Savings 
Bank 

DIVIDENDS  PAID 
REGULARLY  FOR   FIFTY  YEARS 


WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


AS\v\teHousJ 


^■IWffiPp*! 


Coffee   f 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


Dwinell-Wright  Company 

311  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


nay  mx 


the  printed  message 


like  .  .  . 


the  spoken  message 


may  be  convincing  or  not.  If  the  spoken  message  lacks 
the  necessary  "punch";  if  it  is  not  pleasantly  and  skill- 
fully dressed  in  language  that  is  appropriate  and 
expressive,  then  the  speaker  fails  to  "put  across"  to  his 
audience  that  which  is  intended. 

Just  as  true  are  these  facts  in  relation  to  the  printed 
message.  It  too  must  have  "punch"  and  "appeal"  and 
should  be  "dressed"  in  a  way  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
senses. 

Our  printing  is  "dressed"  in  taste  that  has  that 
"appeal."     "Can  we  help  you?"     We  can. 


% 

THE   HEFFERNAN   PRESS 

150  Fremont  Street 
WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers   to 

Lasell  Leaves 

and  other  good  magazines 


MENTION     THE     LEAVES 


LASELL  LEAVES 


MASON  &  LAXTON  ENGRAVING  CO. 


Designers 


ENGRAVERS 

7  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 
Breakers  2365 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Liberty  4265 


Illustrators 


Compliments  of 


BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  CO.,  INC. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  Fine  Foods 


Atlantic  Pipe  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

237  ALBANY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pipe  Fittings  and 
Valves 

Steam  Specialties 


PRINTS 


SOLD   BY  BETTER  PAINT  DEALERS 

Extensively  used  at  Lasell. 

Finishes  of  distinction  for  almost 
100  years. 

CARPENTER 

MORTON 

CO. 

Quality  since  1840 

77  Sudbury  Street     Boston,  Mass. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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THAT'S  ALL  YOU 
NEED   TO   KNOW  ABOUT   MILK 


A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA 

PALM  BEACH  SALES  AND  RENTALS 
COMPLETE  LISTINGS  AND  INFORMATION 


HELEN  B.  HOOD 

173  SUNSET  AVENUE 
PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


WITH— GEORGE  C.  WHITE,  INC. 


Phone  Waltham  1106 


.   P.  JONES,  Inc. 


Authorized  Ford  Sales  and 
Service 

899  Main  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 
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EDITORIALS 


PATTERNS    ON  PARADE 

Take  any  day  in  a  busy  station,  or  any  day 
in  a  large  city,  and  watch  life  on  parade.  Each 
person  who  goes  by  has  a  drama  of  some 
kind  in  his  life.  Intense  and  heart-rending 
suffering  is  clearly  written  on  some  faces. 
Others  are  cheerful  and  sincere.  What  makes 
the  difference?  Can  we  weave  our  own  pat- 
tern, or  is  it  predestined  ? 

There  are  three  definite  parts  to  our  pat- 
tern of  life — the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  It  seems  logical  to  suppose  that  the 
past  determines  today's  actions,  and  leaves  the 
way  to  tomorrow's  course. 

The  past  is  a  jumble  of  childish  play,  and 
the  authoritative  hand  of  family  dominance. 
Childhood  days  were  indescribably  happy.  The 
times,  however,  even  in  the  happiest  of  child- 
hoods when  life  could  seem  to  hold  no 
blacker  moments  help  to  build  strong  char- 
acters. Whatever  they  do,  they  leave  an  in- 
delible print  on  the  mind.  Family  looms  large 
in  a  seven-year-old's  life.  All  actions  are 
colored  by  what  Mother  or  Daddy  will  think. 

The  second  part  of  the  pattern  comprises, 
for  those  of  us  in  school,  friends  and  social 
events.  Most  of  us  esteem  the  approval  of  our 
friends  highly.  We  are  anxious  for  their  ad- 
miration, and  in  many  cases,  over-anxious.  We 
live  for  the  present.  Yet  there  is  something  of 
vital  importance  to  every  one  of  us  that  should 
be  a  deep  concern.    It  is  the  future. 

Today's  actions  determine  tomorrow's  hap- 
piness. If  we  make  a  conscious  effort  to  im- 
prove, the  future  will  be  bright.  The  future 
means  one  of  two  things  to  most  of  us.  It 
means  a  position  and  career,  or  marriage  and 
making  a  home.  Whatever  the  future,  it  should 
have  a  good  pattern. 

A  good  pattern  of  life  is  what  we  make  it.  No 
matter  how  insignificant  a  career  we  may  choose 
or  have  thrust  upon  us,  it  is  good  if  we  make 
it  so.     It  thereby  becomes  important. 

Audrey  Slawson 


COQUETRY  OR  GLAMOUR? 

The  charm  and  grace  of  natural  femininity 
have  long  been  out  of  fashion.  They  belonged 
with  forty-yard  crinolines,  fringed  parasols, 
bustles,  and  with  bonnets  that  were  pushed 
gaily  back.  Those  qualities  suffered  no  Holly- 
wood transformation.  They  were  individual  and 
unaffected.  The  maidens  of  that  day  were 
coy  and  coquettish,  but  modest  and  demure- 
treasures  well  worth  being  sought. 

And  they  did  lead  the  men  a  merry  chase !  A 
cock  of  the  head,  a  flutter  of  eyelids,  a  rosy 
blush — then  the  palpitation  of  a  young  wooer's 
heart !  A  clasp  of  hands,  a  tense  proposal,  sighs 
— and  a  kiss ;  or  an  exclamation,  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  and  a  hasty  flight !  Perhaps  the  girls 
were  not  so  highly  intellectual  then  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  today,  but  they  were  clever  enough 
to  keep  a  husband  and  a  home.  That  is  more 
than  the  majority  of  the  modern  generation 
can  cope  with.  What  the  world  needs  is  the  ro- 
mance and  genuineness  of  the  winsome  co- 
quette. 

But  this  is  the  era  when  nature  comes  second 
to  art.  The  beauty  parlors  want  us  to  be  either 
Garbo's  or  Dietrich's.  Aloofness  and  sophis- 
tication are  the  mediums  of  appeal.  Characteris- 
tic of  modern  times  is  the  "glamour"  girl,  who 
is  anything  but !  Languid,  helpless,  and  regres- 
sive as  she  is,  her  admirers  are  expected  to 
stumble  at  her  feet.  Some  fools  do.  But  who 
in  his  right  mind  can  idolize  a  specie  of  humanity 
with  a  careless,  flapping  mane,  a  chalky  com- 
plexion, "tattooed"  lips,  and  above  all,  with 
flashing  mandarin  claws !  Has  woman  gone 
beast? 

A  girl  who,  by  all  the  laws  of  nature,  was 
meant  to  be  the  essence  of  femininity,  delib- 
erately, changes  herself  to  conform  to  the 
whims  of  beauty  addicts. 

Men  wonder — and  are  reluctant  to  pur- 
sue this  vain,  chilly  creature.  Perhaps  the 
crazy  madness  for  sensation  has  come  to  its 
peak,  and  the  fair  sex  will  once  again  be  fair. 

Olive  Boynton 
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"CATCHING  SMACKERS" 

"Pitching  a  little  woo,"  "smooching",  "catch- 
ing smackers,"  "plain  courting",  and  "fancy 
courting"  are  approximately  one  and  the  same 
thing  to  the  Southern  belles  and  gallants  of  to- 
day's high  times.  They  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, merely  the  various  terminologies  for 
what  their  predecessors  called  "sparking",  a 
sport  indulged  in  by  the  masses  in  varying  de- 
grees. 

Of  course,  this  requires  a  little  leading  up  to. 
You   can't    (or    can    you?)    just   go    out    and 


to  interest  a  man  who  is  already  someone  else's, 
is  looked  down  upon,  if  it  becomes  known.  But 
the  heart  of  Southern  romance  is  intrigue.  So 
intrigue  if  you  can.  If  you  can't,  you're  lost! 
This  attitude,  which  is  so  incomprehensible 
to  Northern  lads  and  lassies,  pervades  the  South. 
Love  is  the  thing ;  love  them  all  lightly,  and 
love  as  many  as  you  can.  When  one  seems 
tiresome  or  too  possessive,  drop  him  for  the 
next.  In  this  way  you  can  be  madly  in  love  with 
a  new  heart  throb  each  week,  and  most  amus- 
ing it  will  prove — especially  when  you  play  the 
old  love  against  the  new  one.    But  don't  get 


NORTHERNERS'  IDEA  OF 
COURTSHIP 


SOUTHERN 


"pitch  a  little  woo"  with  anyone, — well,  not 
if  you're  at  all  fastidious,  as  we  hope  you 
are.  To  start  with,  you  must  have  a  man.  Now 
there's  a  problem.  The  most  widely  used  method 
is  to  go  to  as  many  parties  as  possible,  even  if 
you  have  to  bribe  your  brother  or  the  boy  who 
lives  across  the  street  to  take  you.  This  isn't 
always  necessary,  but  it's  the  way  many  of  our 
young  "snub-debs"  started  out  at  the  ages  of 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  possibly  younger. 

Considering  that  you  have  arrived  at  some 
festive  occasion  by  hook  or  crook,  the  next  step 
is  to  "shine".  Some  do  this  by  imitating  fire- 
crackers ;  they  make  a  loud  noise.  Others  find 
it  more  effective  to  smile  dazzingly  whenever, 
and  even  when  not,  introduced  to  anyone  ;  while 
the  rest  use  the  "Interest-me-if-you-can, — I'm- 
bored-stiff"  type  of  look  that  is  considered  a 
definite  challenge.  Getting  your  man,  or  "sack- 
ing", "putting  him  in  the  bag",  or  "hooking" 
him,  is  the  thing  to  do,  but  "snaking",  or  trying 


SOUTHERN  COURTSHIP  AS   IT  REALLY  IS 

the  idea  that  Southerners  mean  nothing  of 
what  they  say.  For  the  moment  they  are  al- 
ways sincere.  Maybe  only  for  the  moment,  and 
maybe  permanently ;  often  they  themselves  do 
not  know  which. 

The  important  thing  is  not  to  take  any  of 
your  loves  too  seriously.  When  they're  over, 
let  them  go  without  remorse.  So,  while  you 
are  simply  mad  about  one  man,  be  sure  to 
keep  two  or  three  others  just  on  the  point  of 
falling  for  you.  As  a  finishing  touch  the 
"line"  that  insinuates  "I'm-really-almost-in- 
love-with-you,  -but-I-hate-to-be-unkind-to-my- 
faithful-devotee"  works  well  in  this  situation. 

Any  Southerners  who  read  this  will  probably 
explode  sky  high  and  deny  all  this  violently.  I 
don't  say  it  is  true  of  all  of  them.  North- 
erners will  think  it  is  crazy  anyhow.  But  may  I 
leave  this  parting  thought?— Try  it  yourself 
sometime ;  it's  a  lot  of  fun. 

Anne  Brooks 
Illustrated  by  Elcanore  Loefflcr 
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"PAX  VOBISCUM" 

(The  author,  a  Lasell  junior,  read  this  essay 
over  the  radio,  Station  WORL,  on  February 
23,  during  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Branch  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Association.) 

How  I  Think  the  United  States  Can 
Avoid  War 

It  was  only  nineteen  years  ago  that  America 
wept  with  joy  because  the  war  was  over. 
"Never  again,"  she  vowed,  "never  again !"  And 
she  sincerely  meant  it. 

Then  why  are  we  now  on  the  verge  of  an- 
other national  conflict  ?  What  of  the  solemn 
oaths  we  took  such  a  short  time  ago?  Public 
opinion  everywhere  is  against  war;  yet  peace 
legislation  is  practically  ineffectual.     Why? 

My  answer  would  be  that  a  certain  percent- 
age of  people  are  too  mercenary  and  the  re- 
maining are  too  sentimental.  That  is  why  we 
still  think  in  terms  of  war. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  mercenary  ones  first. 
They  are  dangerous,  while,  the  sentimentalists 
are  merely  weak.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  is  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. You  can  acquire  a  fortune  making  arms, 
especially  when  the  government  is  so  willing  to 
buy  enormous  quantities  of  them — for  protec- 
tion, of  course.  I  saw  a  cartoon  once  of  a  ter- 
rified little  figure,  representing  "Peace", 
surrounded  by  munitions  of  all  kinds.  The 
caption  read,  "Is  all  this  to  protect  me?" 

You  and  I  know  that  the  easiest  way  to  find 
trouble  is  to  look  for  it.  The  greatest  war 
agitators  are  those  people  who  feel  that  we 
must  be  prepared  in  case  someone  invades  our 
country.  No  one  has  ever  wantonly  invaded 
our  country,  and  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  anyone  ever  will,  if  we  attend  strictly  to 
our  own  domestic  affairs. 

Of  course  if  we  have  heaps  of  expensive 
munitions  lying  around  getting  rusty  waiting 
for  the  day  when  we  might  be  invaded,  we  cer- 
tainly aren't  going  to  let  them  go  to  waste.  It  is 
like  buying  firecrackers  on  July  first, — you  can't 
wait  until  the  Fourth.  Once  you  get  them,  you 
can't  help  shooting  them  off  ahead  of  time. 

Then  there  are  the  sentimental  people  who 


still  believe  that  it  is  "sweet  and  fitting  to  die 
for  one's  country".  Their  ears  are  eternally 
cocked  for  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  and 
they  are  always  ready  to  rush  headlong  into 
war — -under  the  name  of  patriotism.  Instead 
of  waving  flags  and  getting  fitted  for  uniforms, 
they  should  say  to  themselves,  "The  World 
War  cost  four  hundred  billion  dollars,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty  men  died  every  hour 
for  four  long  years." 

There  is  no  panacea  for  war.  It  is  too 
complex  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  any  simple 
remedy.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  sincere  inter- 
national cooperation  will  eventually  find  a  solu- 
tion. We  have  always  paid  a  great  price  for 
war;  we  must  pay  a  great  one  for  peace.  We 
must  change  our  thoughts,  our  attitude,  and 
even  our  mode  of  living.  In  fact,  we  must 
convince  ourselves  that  "there  never  was  a 
good  war  or  a  bad  peace". 

These  we  must  do  in  order  to  establish  long- 
lasting  peace : 

1.  We  must  immediately  disarm  to  the 
minimum.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority 
of  the  world's  population  is  against  armed  ag- 
gression and  is  willing  to  reduce  armament  if 
other  nations  will  follow  suit. 

2.  We  must  stop  all  interference  between 
warring  nations.  This  includes  sending  muni- 
tions and  necessities  to  belligerents. 

3.  We  must  cease  the  policy  of  territorial 
expansion. 

4.  We  must  take  the  glory  out  of  war.  No 
more  books  or  movies  idealizing  it. 

5.  We  must  continue  forming  neutrality 
and  peace  pacts,  useless  though  they  may  seem. 

6.  We  must  concede  and  compromise. 
The  normal  reaction  to  this  program  is,   I 

suppose,  one  of  flaming  indignation.  What  of 
our  pride,  our  self-respect?  Well,  we've  had 
enough  of  that  in  the  past.  We've  been  "red- 
blooded"  for  a  good  many  years  now,  and 
we've  certainly  paid  for  the  privilege. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  "brutality 
and  bestiality  and  utter  futility"  of  war.  You 
must  know  of  the  dreadful  suffering  it  causes. 
Unless  peace  is  found  there  is  even  greater 
suffering  to  come.    Reports  say  that  new  gases 
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have  been  discovered,  one  of  which  causes  the 
lungs  to  fill  with  water  and  the  blood  vessels 
to  rot.  Three  drops  of  this  will  kill,  and  it 
is  a  gas  against  which  our  masks  will  be  no 
protection. 

It's  up  to  us.  This  is  a  country  ruled  by  the 
people.  We  have  no  war  lords  or  dictators 
forcing  militarism  upon  us.  We  are  free  agents 
in  search  of  peace.   Are  we  going  to  get  it? 

Hilda  Lane 


Phantom  Ship 


Out  of  an  angry,  churning  sea 

That  lashed  and  beat  the  shore, 
Slowly  emerged  a  phantom  ship 
From  Neptune's  perilous  floor. 
Now  lost  to  sight, 
,Now  raised  upright, 
It  pierced  the  froth  and  tore 
Through  stinging  mist, 
Through  winds  that  hissed, 
Then  plunged  and  came  no  more. 

Olive  Boynton 


Galliard  Pensive 


Delighted  by  the  sun  above, 

I  jumped  into  my  car. 
I  planned  a  journey  in  my  mind 

That  wasn't  very  far. 

I'd  go  away  for  just  awhile 

To  muse  on  country  scenes. 
I'd  see  the  hills,  the  vales,  the  clouds, 

The  brooklets,  and  the  streams. 

I  started  out,  my  heart  was  gay; 

Cars  were  allowed  to  pass. 
I  soon  was  saddened  by  my  plight; 

My  car  was  out  of  gas! 

The  sudden  stop  was  such  a  shock! 

Transcendent  thoughts  to  view  ! 
I  lost  myself  on  Emerson 

And  wondered  what  he'd  do. 

.  Per  sis  Bevin 


MOVING  DAY 

It  might  have  been  the  wilting  heat  that 
caused  the  irritability  of  the  Flaherty  brothers, 
movers.  But  nothing  could  explain  the  dis- 
content and  thorough  irritability  of  the  Calla- 
hans.  They  lacked  completely  the  harmony 
and  contentment  of  a  family  bolstered  up  by  a 
salary  raise,  and  moving  into  a  fine  house  on 
Park  Drive.  Each  was  at  odds  with  the  whole 
business  of  moving,  from  Mr.  Callahan  down 
to  the  family  cat. 

Reflecting  the  irritability  of  the  Callahans, 
the  burly,  sweating  young  movers  cursed 
breathlessly  as  they  staggered  tipsily  back  and 
forth  between  van  and  house,  bent  double  under 
massive  pieces  of  furniture.  They  were  in 
constant  fear  of  crushing  under  their  Gargan- 
tuan tread  a  small,  yapping  lap-dog,  which 
gyrated  about  them,  nipping  meanly  at  their 
ankles.  More  than  once,  in  order  not  to  step 
on  him,  they  goose-stepped  precariously  on  the 
cement  walk,  almost  thrown  off  balance  by 
the  weighty  furniture  which  they  were  carry- 
ing. 

And  inside  the  house,  Mrs.  Callahan  was  not 
pleased  with  the  way  things  were  going.  She 
felt  that  the  movers  deliberately  set  a  piece 
of  furniture  just  where  she  didn't  want  it.  So 
she  had  them  push  the  furniture  about,  to  try 
different  groupings,  filling  the  house  with  roars 
and  rumbles. 

To  add  to  the  general  disturbance,  the  two 
children  tore  from  kitchen  to  living  room,  and 
back  again,  howling  when  their  distressed 
mother  snatched  ineffectually  at  them. 

From  down  in  the  cellar,  Mr.  Callahan's  voice 
boomed  imprecations.  He  was  trying  with  some 
success,  if  noise  was  any  sign,  to  turn  on  the 
water. 

Upstairs,  above  him  in  the  hall,  a  large, 
covered  woven  basket  was  behaving  in  a  way 
strange  to  baskets.  It  shuddered,  undulated, 
heaved,  expanded,  contracted,  grunted  and 
panted.  Curious,  one  of  the  movers  lifted  the 
cover  off.  The  Callahan  cat  glared  balefully 
up  at  him.  Even  he  was  irritated  by  moving 
day. 

Elizabeth  Leland 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MARIETTA 

Framed  in  the  Brown  House  dressed  in  her 
favorite  shade  of  green  sits  Marietta  working 
on  a  crossword  puzzle,  with  fat  fingers  en- 
cumbered with  huge  diamonds  and  one  emerald. 
Her  curly  grey  hair  is  piled  like  so  much  foam 
above  her  delicate  features  and  nut  brown 
complexion,  while  deep  blue  eyes  independent 
of  glasses  scan  the  squares  for  some  clew  to 
the  next  word.  A  well  body  and  an  alert  mind ; 
this  is  Marietta  at  eighty-two. 

When  the  Rawson  family  moved  into  its 
present  abode  someone  commented  that  the 
only  detriment  to  the  neighborhood  was  the 
loquacious  couple  next  door.  Henry,  tall, 
soldierly,  and  white  headed  had  fought  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  in  the  eighteen-sixties,  and  for 
anything  that  struck  his  fancy  ever  since. 
Marietta,  his  second  wife  and  devoted  aide-de- 
camp of  his  declining  years,  walked  beside  him 
the  first  time  that  we  saw  the  pair,  a  stately 
figure  in  a  well-worn  green  cape  lined  with 
red,  which  is  still  serviceable  for  neighborly 
visits.  When  Henry  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  life  went  out  of  the  Brown  House,  if  you 
can  place  complete  dominance  in  that  category. 
Marietta  seemed  to  think  that  God  had  robbed 
the  cradle.  After  she  had  exhausted  all  of  her 
friends  and  the  mailman  with  the  subject,  she 
invited  every  solicitor  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  darken  her  door  into  her  living  room  in 
order  that  he  might  more  readily  perceive  this 
great  injustice  by  seeing  Henry's  picture  hal- 
lowed by  flowers. 

As  the  years  passed  Marietta  grew  tired  of 
talking  to  an  empty  twin  bed  and  decided  to 
travel.  Decision  was  as  good  as  coercion  to 
Marietta;  and  although  she  has  prefixed  each 
departure  with  much  preliminary  groaning,  she 
still  makes  her  winter  trip,  one  year  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  next  to  Florida.  Even  if  she 
hates  to  admit  it,  her  knees  have  become  too 
stiff  for  more  than  one  trip  a  year.  She  always 
says  "You  know  it's  only  the  dampness" ;.  for 
when  you  claim  to  be  sixty-two,  you  cannot  al- 
low anyone  to  believe  that  it  is  old  age  clutch- 
ing at  your  knees.  It  is  always  with  a  thankful 
heart  that  she  reaches  home  each  spring,  as  if 


she  felt  that  her  trip  was  one  thing  more  to  be 
crossed  off  from  her  list  of  duties. 

A  few  years  ago  a  relative  presented  her  with 
a  canary  which  has  kept  her  completely  en- 
thralled ever  since.  It  evidently  awakened  with- 
in her  a  long  lacking  maternal  instinct,  for  she 
always  speaks  of  herself  as  Petie's  mother. 
Later  she  annexed  Dickie  to  the  happy  family, 
but,  to  her,  he  will  never  attain  Petie's  height 
of  achievement.  His  voice  lacks  that  mellow 
tone,  and  he  does  not  peck  as  daintily,  and  once, 
while  enjoying  his  daily  constitutional  about 
the  room,  he  jumped  right  into  her  hair.  Never- 
theless, she  loves  him  as  a  mother  loves  even 
a  naughty  child.  She  talks  of  their  health  and 
accomplishments  to  everyone  and  disturbs  the 
general  peace  in  warm  weather  by  whistling 
little  tunes  to  them  from  her  garden  or  side 
porch.  She  attends  bird  shows  as  other  people 
listen  to  lectures  on  child  psychology,  in  order 
that  her  family  may  be  scientifically  reared. 

Although  she  is  not  interested  in  your  com- 
pany you  must  be  in  hers.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  Susie  or  Maizie  come  to  Sunday  dinner, 
or  when  her  niece  and  husband  come  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  her,  she  is  as  forehanded  about 
the  menus  as  when  she  has  her  house  cleaned 
six  weeks  before  she  goes  away  for  the  winter. 
Most  of  each  meal  is  even  prepared  days  in 
advance,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  sometime 
the  victims  will  receive  her  standby,  "beautiful 
hash".  Whether  the  positive  refers  to  the  hash 
itself,  or  to  how  the  once  familiar  scenes  appear 
to  you  a  few  hours  later,  I  cannot  say. 

Marietta's  only  extravagances  are  black- 
berries out  of  season  and  moving  pictures  be- 
fore they  have  been  placed  at  popular  prices. 
Her  pet  economy  must  be  clothes.  Where  she 
buys  her  dresses  I  do  not  know,  but  even  if 
they  are  amost  becoming  she  takes  them  to  her 
dressmaker  to  be  ruined  with  a  cape  or  other 
excess  baggage,  and  always  a  bit  of  velvet.  If 
the  dress  is  green  she  wears  with  it  ropes  of 
large  red  and  blue  beads  and  perhaps  a  string 
of  a  contrasting  shade  of  green  about  her  with- 
ered brown  throat.  Her  coats  are  always 
beautiful  in  her  own  estimation,  which  inci- 
dentally means  beauty  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Hats 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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A  MAN'S  MOMENT 

Johnny's  influence  on  me  was  profound,  if 
not  constant.  Whenever  I  would  see  his  name. 
John  R.  Kingsley.  on  the  monthly  honor  roll. 
I'd  promptly  take  an  ardent  interest  in  my 
studies,  causing  all  my  friends,  relatives,  teach- 
ers and  other  well-meaning  administrators  of 
"pep  talks"  concerning  my  school  work  to  pat 
themselves  unduly  on  the  back.  If  I  saw  him 
riding  around  town  in  his  gorgeous  black 
roadster,  or  parked  in  front  of  the  "Limpid 
Lunch"  with  smooth  Merilynn  Sommers.  I'd 
dash  home  and  try  to  copy  her  hair-do.  Usu- 
ally I  was  pretty  unsuccessful,  but  I  kept  try- 
ing; not  that  I  ever  hoped  to  replace  Lynn  in 
Johnny's  affections!  Because  you  see.  he  was 
taking  a  post-graduate  course,  and  I  was  only  a 
freshman  then.  It  was  just  that  if  Johnny  liked 
something,  it  must  be  good. 

I  was  not  alone  in  my  admiration  for  John 
Kingsley.  In  even-  high  school.  I  guess,  there 
is  one  person  looked  up  to  by  all  the  others 
as  a  sort  of  hero.  Elmont  High  was  no  ex- 
ception, and  Johnny  was  unquestionably  it.  He 
had  not  only  the  enviable  physical  and  moral 
qualities  of  most  heroes,  but  he  had  also  a 
charming  and  unassuming  disposition,  making 
him  equally  popular  with  the  mothers  of  the 
season's  debutantes,  and  with  the  Porrazo  boys 
of  Tenth  Avenue. 

Incidentally.  Johnny's  father  was  a  business 
friend  of  my  father's,  and  I  secretly  hoped  that 
I  might  sometime  meet  my  "ideal"  through 
this  connection.  Dad  liked  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kingsley.  who  were  the  essence  of  refinement 
and  culture:  and  he  used  to  say  we  should 
have  them  over  for  bridge  some  night,  but  we 
never  did. 

Well,  anyway,  being  as  well  acquainted  with 
John  and  the  Kingsleys  as  you  must  be  in  your 
mind  by  now,  you  can  readily  imagine  how 
utterly  incredulous  I  was  when  I  saw  die  head- 
lines of  the  '"Elmont  Mirror"  one  night.  But 
there  it  was  in  black  and  white: 
"Weston  Trust  Co.  Fails 

Bank   Pres.   Kingsley  Absconded" 
and  then  a  sub-heading : 

"Bonds  Valued  at  $50,000 


Believed  in  His  Possession" 
Believe  me.  it  was  a  terrific  blow  to  society  in 
general,  and  me  in  particular. 

The  whole  school  looked  at  Johnny  with  re- 
newed interest  to  see  how  he'd  take  it.     And 


we  were  more  than  gratified  when  he  sold 
diat  car  I  was  telling  you  about,  to  help  out 
at  home.  It  seemed  that  Mr.  Kingsley  hadn't 
left  a  tiling  to  his  family  except  a  stack  of  old 
bills.  Some  of  the  fellows  thought  Jolinny 
ought  to  quit  school  and  go  to  work.  But 
his  mother  wanted  him  to  finish  high  school 
and  then  go  on  to  college.  However,  he  did 
get  work  after  school  helping  the  teachers  cor- 
rect papers,  at  something  like  three  dollars  a 
week.  I  think. 

One  Saturday  morning  our  doorbell  rang. 
This  in  itself  was  nothing  extraordinary,  but 
ir  was  ultra-extraordinary  when  I  opened  the 
door  and  discovered  none  odier  than  John 
Kingsley  standing  on  our  front  porch ! !  He 
had  a  paper  or  something  his  father  had  sent 
him  to  give  to  Dad.  It  had  to  be  delivered 
personally,  he  said;  so  if  I  didn't  mind,  he'd 
wait.     (If  I  didn't  mind!") 

We  got  to  talking,  and  somehow  or  other, 
the  conversation  drifted  to  the  recent  scandal. 
I  was  absolutely  amazed  at  die  unashamed 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  it.  Why,  he 
didn't  seem  a  bit  angry  or  hurt  at  the  anxiety 
and  humiliation  which  must  have  been  inevi- 
table for  him  and  his  mother. 

"Pad  was  and  w  the  finest  man  I've  ever 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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ROAD  TO   RECOVERY 

(A  Lasell  junior  tells  how  she  was 
brought  out  of  invalidism  by  a  brilliant 
young  surgeon.) 

When  I  first  met  the  doctor,  the  thing  that 
impressed  me  most  was  his  hands.  For  a  man 
they  were  noticeably  small  and  beautifully 
shaped.  They  were  the  hands  of  an  artist. 
They  could  have  created  great  paintings  in  the 
world  of  art;  but,  instead,  they  created  great 
miracles  in  the  world  of  medicine. 

His  stature  corresponded  to  his  hands  in 
size.  That  is,  all  save  his  head.  His  head  was 
too  large  for  the  slender  shoulders  that  sup- 
ported it,  but  not  grotesquely  so.  In  that  head 
lay  the  genius  that  guided  those  hands  from 
the  pencil  of  a  student  to  the  scalpel  of  a  bril- 
liant surgeon  within  ten  short  years. 

His  medical  star  had  just  begun  to  ascend 
when  he  took  over  my  case.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  so-called  "hopeless"  infantile 
paralysis  cases  of  his  superior,  a  great  doctor 
of  the  old  school.  From  the  files  he  dragged 
out  old,  discolored  records,  X-rays,  and  any 
scraps  of  information  concerning  the  origin 
and  progress  of  my  case.  For  weeks  he  pored 
over  them  in  a  preliminary  study,  and  then  he 
telephoned  me  to  come  in  for  an  interview 
which,  in  later  years,  proved  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  my  life. 

At  the  hospital  on  the  following  morning,  my 
mother,  the  doctor,  and  I  briefly  reviewed  the 
facts  of  case.  First,  I  was  thirteen  years  old  and 
in  perfect  health  save  for  two  paralyzed  legs 
and  a  slight  spinal  curvature.  Secondly,  1  wore 
braces  on  both  legs,  used  crutches,  and  would 
supposedly  continue  to  do  so  the  rest  of  my 

Jlife.  Lastly,  /  did  not  believe  that  supposition, 
he  did  not  believe  it,  and  we  both  were  going 
to  prove  how  false  it  was. 

With  that  settled,  he  turned  to  his  first  prob- 
lem, the  spinal  curvature.  He  was  going  to  per- 
form an  operation  which  he  had  never  done 
before  on  a  human  being,  and  which  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  be  performed  by  any 
doctor  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  theory 
he  had  done  it  a  thousand  times.    In  practice 


he  had  performed  it  a  dozen  times  on  monkeys. 
He  warned  me  that  it  would  be  one  chance  out 
of  a  hundred  of  ever  succeeding.  I  took  that 
chance.    He  went  to  work  the  following  week. 

With  fear  gnawing  him  on  the  inside,  and 
with  courage  radiating  from  him  on  the  outside, 
he  softened  my  spine,  and  carved  a  seven  inch 
piece  of  bone  from  my  shin  bone.  He  fused 
this  on  to  my  spine  so  that  it  braced  the  spinal 
cord,  thus  preventing  it  from  curving  again. 

For  three  endless  months  we  waited  tense, 
fearful,  hopeful.  His  success  meant  my  life 
and  his  career.  Then  came  the  great  day  on 
which  the  cast  was  removed.  As  the  doctor 
lifted  the  freshly  cut  plaster,  his  hands  trembled. 
He  made  a  preliminary  examination,  then  a 
more  thorough  one.  With  a  whoop  of  delight 
he  danced  around  the  hospital  room  like  a  two- 
year-old  child.  The  operation  was  a  success,  a 
complete  success! 

Elated  at  the  good  news,  he  decided  to  trans- 
plant muscles  in  my  legs.  He  discovered  that 
I  had  some  very  strong  muscles  (ham  strings) 
at  the  back  of  my  knee.  He  transplanted  one 
of  those  to  the  front  of  my  leg,  and  trained  it 
to  do  the  work  of  the  dead  muscles.  This  opera- 
tion removed  both  braces,  and  gave  me  the 
power  to  walk  again. 

The  day  that  he  officially  recorded  the  suc- 
cess of  the  "transplant",  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "We've  come  a  long  way  together,  you 
and  I ;  but  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Some- 
day— ,"  he  hesitated  and  glanced  down  at  his 
hands.  Those  hands,  I  knew,  would  eventually 
make  that  "someday"  a  today  for  me. 

Dorothy  Williams 


GETTING  THE  SPICE  OUT  OF  LIFE 

I  always  considered  my  grandfather  an  extra- 
ordinary man  because  of  the  variety  of  his 
abilities.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm  as  most 
decent  Vermonters  were  in  those  days.  He 
acquired  an  excellent  education  for  a  boy  of 
that  time.  After  his  maturity  he  became  a 
farmer,  a  school-teacher,  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  finally,  when  his  health  demanded" 
that  he  again  spend  his  time  out  of  doors,  a  mail 
carrier.    At  this  time  he  not  only  worked  all 
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day  long,  but  supervised  the  education  of  his 
six  children  in  the  evening.  As  though  these 
varied  occupations  were  not  enough  to  keep  him 
busy,  he  always  had  at  least  one  hobby.  He  was 
very  interested  in  amateur  photography,  stamp 
collecting,  and  coin  collecting.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  the  mail  service,  be  spent  his  sum- 
mers raising  thousands  of  gladioli.  He  was  a 
man  who  was  always  alert  to  everything  about 
him.  He  enjoyed  all  kinds  of  people  and  could 
always  learn  something  from  them. 

Although  he  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
he  was  never  physically  or  mentally  inactive. 
Until  the  very  end  of  his  life  he  spent  his  time 
either  working  out-of-doors  or  reading  and 
writing  inside.  His  desk  was  cluttered  with 
a  wealth  of  jottings  he  had  made  on  subjects  of 
every  walk  of  life  upon  which  he  had  had  an 
influence  at  sometime  in  his  multifarious  career. 

Betsy  B asset t 


Lost 

I    wonder   where   it    could  have   gone, 

This  love  of  mine  so  fair ; 
It   seems   but   only  yesterday 

Our   lives   held   joy  most    rare. 

But   now   another   day  has   come, 

And  we  are  far  apart, 
With   only  memories   of   the  past 

To  linger   in  my  heart. 

But    that's    the   way    it    is    with    love, 

It    falls    away   unknown 
Before    you've    even    had    a    chance 

To   grasp   it  for  your  own. 

Justine   Reilly 


Pines  in  Silhouette 

Calm,  still — 

Silent  shadows  blurred  against  the  sky  of  early 

night 
Half-hiding    the     slender     sickle    of    an    infant 

moon — ■ 
Voiceless  branches, 

Pleading  for  the  caress  of  one  trembling  jewel 
Far    above    them    in    the    star-flung    space    of 

heaven. 
Sharp,  chill  currents  of  the  crystal  autumn  air 
Touch   them   gently 

With  a   whispered,    "Never 

Not.  for  you!" 

Anne    Brooks 


REFUGE 

Far  away  the  wail  of  a  fog  horn  sounded. 
In  the  dismally  dripping  graveyard  the  fog 
curled  its  inquiring  fingers  around  the  solitary 
figure  by  a  lonely  grave.  A  dank  mist  rose 
from  ground  made  angular  with  remains  of 
poverty-stricken  humanity. 

The  woman  pulled  her  cloak  closer,  closed 
her  sorrow-darkened  eyes,  and  moved  her  lips 
in  gentle  prayer.  Her  dark  hair  no  longer 
shone,  her  once-vivacious  body  was  now  bent; 
her  mouth  at  one  time  full  and  luscious  was 
now  a  thin,  pale,  haggard  line.  Still  young  in 
years  she  was  old, — older  than  anyone  in  the 
world.  Too  much  had  happened  in  the  past 
two  years.  From  the  ecstatic  heights  to  the 
woeful  depths  she  had  travelled.  And  now 
there  he  lay,  dead.  Rain  soaked  the  shawl  on 
her  bent  head.     Sbe  did  not  weep. 

From  the  far  corner  of  that  sad  acre  came 
the  hollow  sound  of  the  gate  closing.  Still  she 
stood  there  and  looked — looked  at  where  he 
lay  beneath  the  wet,  cold  earth, — alone. 

Presently  she  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

"Gonna  lock  up  now,  lady." 

She  turned  and  slowly  made  her  way  out 
through  the  gate,  turned  down  the  misty,  nar- 
row street  to  the  river. 

Rosetta   Case 


UNINVITED  GUEST  CREATES 

SENSATION 

The  garden  party  ended  in  a  furore  when 
the  cloudburst  came.  Everyone  simply  ran, 
with  no  object  in  view,  here  and  there.  The 
unexpected  -  rain  came  down  with  such  force 
that  the  guests  were  sodden  within  a  moment. 
Hurriedly  the  musicians  tried  to  shelter  their 
instruments.  The  hostess  stood  and  shrieked 
in  dismay  that  her  piano  was  being  subjected 
to  the  very  wet  elements. 

"Don't  know  whether  to  run  for  shelter  or 
rescue  the  refreshments,"  gasped  one  young 
man. 

"Help  me,"  cried  a  young  girl  as  she  at- 
tempted to  extricate  herself  from  the  thorns  of 
a  rosebush  in  which  her  organdy  dress  was 
caught. 
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"My  hair  is  ruined,"  whined  one  of  the  other 
women ;  "oh,  someone  do  something !" 

"Maybe  if  I  wave  my  wand  it  will  all  stop," 
was  the  sarcastic  remark  of  her  neighbor.  The 
one  with  the  ruined  hair  glared  at  him,  but  he 
was  then  shouting  to  the  host  to  ask  if  the 
car  windows  were  closed. 

"That  reminds  me,"  groaned  the  host ;  "the 
children  left  the  racquets  on  the  court." 

Utter  pandemonium  ensued.  The  women 
screamed.  The  men  ran.  The  children  laughed 
in  glee !  What  fun  !  What  excitement !  An 
otherwise  dull  afternoon  had  turned  out  fine 
all  because  of  a  little  rain ! 

Marjorie   Wells 


MARO 


That  summer  morning  sixteen  years  ago  is 
still  vivid  in  my  memory.  I  strolled  out  into 
our  big,  sunny  kitchen  and  saw  her.  There  she 
sat,  her  pale  blue  eyes  darting  about  the  room 
taking  it  all  in.  Finally  they  rested  on  me.  I 
was  only  three  at  the  time,  but  even  so,  I  felt 
that  those  eyes  had  seen  life  at  its  crudest. 
Somehow  they  frightened  me.  I  edged  toward 
Mother. 

"Rosetta,  this  is  Maro.  She  has  come  to 
work  for  us.  She  wasn't  born  in  America; 
she's  a  Hungarian.     Isn't  that  nice?" 

"No,"  I  thought.  The  word  "Hungarian" 
didn't  mean  a  nationality  to  me  then,  just 
something  to  be  feared.  Only  recently  have  I 
overcome  that  early  implanted  dread  of  immi- 
grants from  "a  Haza." 

Mother  left  me  alone  with  Maro  in  the 
kitchen. 

Clasping  my  hands  behind  my  back,  I  en- 
circled her  slowly,  examining  closely  as  I  went. 
Her  round,  swarthy  face  was  deeply  lined. 
Her  hair  was  black  as  the  stove,  and  long.  It 
hung  in  a  loose,  low  knot  on  the  nape  of  her 
short  neck.  I  thought  she  must  be  about  a 
hundred. 

For  a  long  time  she  just  watched  me  intently, 
then  she  got  up  and  started  to  take  her  suitcase 
to  her  room.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  see  her 
stand.     Never  had   I    seen   anything  like   her. 


She  was  four  leet  three  inches  tall  and  weighed 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

She  was  a  cripple.  Of  the  poorest  of  the 
peasant  classes,  when  she  had  a  bad  fall  in  her 
early  youth,  she  had  no  medical  care.  Conse- 
quently, the  accident  had  stunted  her  growth 
and  had  left  one  leg  six  inches  shorter  than  the 
other.  She  walked  without  a  cane,  but  limped 
grotesquely.  I  started  to  laugh,  but  something 
impelled  me  not  to.  She  looked  at  me  fiercely, 
as  though  daring  me  to  be  amused.  She  limped 
up  the  stairs,  and  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot 
staring  after  her. 

From  that  day  on  Maro's  influence  in  the 
household  began  to  be  felt. 

She  spoke  very  brokenly  and  in  a  rasping 
half-whisper,  half-shout.  This  made  her  com- 
pletely useless  for  answering  the  telephone  or 
the  doorbell.  Whenever  a  beggar  came  to  the 
back  door,  she  would  feed  him  at  the  expense  of 
his  life  history  and  views  on  religion. 

We  never  knew  what  she  would  do  next. 
Often  she  would  burst  in  on  a  dinner  party, 
stand  arms  akimbo,  look  all  the  guests  in  the 
eye  and  demand,  "Satisfaction?"  She  had  some 
lively  misinterpretations  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, always  confusing  "cabbage"  with  "gar- 
bage" and  referring  to  our  rustic  yard  furniture 
as  "rusty."  Our  favorites  were  her  calling  a 
pussy  willow  tree  "willy  pusso,"  and  treasures, 
"trashes." 

In  spite  of  her  peculiarities  she  was  well 
liked.  Her  especial  friends  were  the  families 
of  Hungarian  workers  in  an  iron  foundry  in 
town.  She  often  invited  them  to  the  house. 
Eventually  we  took  it  for  granted  to  walk  into 
the  kitchen  and  find  two  or  three  picturesque 
old  peasant  women,  complete  with  shawls  and 
embroidered  aprons,  babbling  contentedly  in 
their  native  tongue. 

Naturally,  all  these  people  knew  everything 
about  me :  when  I  went  to  my  first  dance,  how 
much  Mother  paid  for  my  new  dress,  that  I 
hated  baked  apples,  and  so  on ;  but  somehow  I 
didn't  mind.  I  knew  in  spite  of  the  way  she 
scolded  me,  all  her  tales  of  me  would  be  heavily 
colored  with  favorable  prejudice. 
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She  had  two  big  sorrows  in  her  life.  One 
was  that  her  husband,  a  good-looking  scoun- 
drel, left  her  when  a  son  was  born.  Her  other 
disappointment  was  that  Michael,  her  son,  be- 
came an  artist,  not  a  husky  foundry  worker. 
The  fact  that  he  was  a  good  artist  did  not  alter 
things  much. 

Because  of  her  attitude  toward  him,  he 
avoided  seeing  her  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  appeared  two  or  three  times  a 
year  with  some  trinket  for  her,  and  sometimes, 
when  his  art  was  not  being  financially  recog- 
nized, he  asked  her  for  money.  She  always 
muttered  something  about  "just  like  his  father," 
but  never  failed  to  give  him  more  than  he  had 
asked  for. 

When  she  discovered  I  was  going  away  to 
school,  she  became  sullen,  scolded  me  for  not 
cleaning  up  my  room,  reprimanded  me  for  not 
eating  enough,  and  in  general  was  irritable. 

She  cried  when  I  left. 

Last  year  she  decided  to  "retire."  She  had 
always  had  that  in  mind  and  had  saved  every 
penny  she  made  for  years,  so  she  was  in  a 
favorable  financial  state  to  stop  working.  She 
had  been  ill  off  and  on  for  two  years.  My 
parents  thought  because  of  this  that  it  might 
be  best  for  her,  so  they  let  her  go.  She  found 
a  room  where  she  could  board  with  a  Hun- 
garian family  and  settled  down  to  "live  like 
queen,"  as  she  said.  Mother,  after  an  exhaust- 
ing search,  managed  to  engage  a  very  competent 
woman  to  take  Maro's  place.  Nevertheless, 
every  so  often  her  pathetic  figure  could  be  seen 
hobbling  along  the  street  toward  our  house. 
Mother  graciously  said  she  was  a  guest  now, 
and  should  use  the  front  door.  But  no,  Maro. 
faithful  old  servant  that  she  was,  still  used  the 
back  door.  She  would  methodically  go  through 
the  house,  hopefully  looking  for  dust,  and  some- 
times she  would  sample  what  we  were  to  have 
for  dinner.  She  still  felt  responsible  for  our 
welfare  and  was  worried  that  we  weren't  being 
properly  taken  care  of. 

I  still  see  her  wandering  restlessly  around 
town  trying  to  keep  occupied.  Years  of  work 
made  her  accustomed  to  constant  activity.   This 


put  her  at  a  loss  when   she  had  time   and  a 
right  to  rest. 

When  I  think  back  on  what  she  has  done 
for  me,  I  realize  that  she  never  furthered  my 
aesthetic  life,  but  she  certainly  gave  me  many 
a  lesson  in  perseverance.  I  imagine  I  have 
worries,  but  when  I  think  of  her  troubles,  how 
she  battled  against  national  prejudice  and 
physical  deformity,  I  am  ashamed  to  think  I 
ever  complain. 

Rosetta  Case 


ONE  OF  THE  VILLAGE  FATHERS 

He  is  seated  in  a  great  wing  chair,  his  short, 
stubby  figure  enveloped  by  its  hugeness.  Thin 
wisps  of  snow  white  hair  hang  down  over  his 
forehead,  emphasizing  the  swarthiness  and 
coarseness  of  his  skin.  His  long,  thin,  crooked 
nose  precedes  him  whichever  way  he  turns. 
His  protruding  chin  follows  a  close  second, 
however,  and  his  continuous  squinting  move- 
ments make  its  jutting  even  more  pronounced. 
His  tiny  blue  eyes  peer  sharply  from  behind 
ridiculously  thick  glasses,  which  rest  heavily 
on  his  thin  nose.  In  spite  of  the  weakness  of 
his  eyes,  they  seem  to  miss  nothing.  In  fact 
they  pierce  almost  through  you.  His  shabby 
pants,  scuffed  slippers,  and  baggy  sweater  belie 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  means.  Sometimes 
his  eyes,  staring  blankly  ahead,  brighten  as  he 
catches  memories  of  the  past  and  recalls  the 
pleasanter  spots  in  an  eventful  life. 

In  his  younger  days  Ramsey  Wentworth  had 
been  a  man  who  not  only  had  serious  plans  for 
the  future,  but  who  was  looking  forward  to  a 
life  of  enjoyment.  In  spite  of  his  high  hopes 
he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  has  had  them 
more  or  less  fulfilled.  He  has  now  achieved  a 
position  of  financial  security,  and  looking  back, 
he  must  see  a  life  full  of  happiness. 

He  recalls  his  young  boyhood  when  he  lived 
on  a  small  farm,  surrounded  by  friends  and 
relatives  who  were  to  become  a  great  influence 
on  his  life.  As  he  grew  into  young  manhood, 
wealthy  friends  recognized  in  him  a  future 
businessman.  So  he  started  in  business  and 
gradually  won  success,  not  at  the  expense  of 
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others,  but  rather  by  working  hard,  taking 
advantage  of  opportunities,  and  by  constantly 
keeping  his  eyes  on  his  goal.  His  young  man- 
hood reads  like  a  Horatio  Alger  book,  and  yet 
there  is  something  unusual  in  it ;  for  it  was 
enlivened  by  his  wit  and  sharp  sense  of  humor. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  marry 
well.  His  wife,  Sarah,  proved  to  be  everything 
any  young  man  could  desire, — a  woman  of 
culture,  good  sense,  poise,  and  above  all,  beauty. 
To  him,  brought  up  in  rather  ordinary  circum- 
stances among  homely  people,  she  was  the 
essence  of  everything  lively,  everything  beau- 
tiful. In  spite  of  his  inferior  feeling  in  her 
presence,  she  was  equally  awed  by  him.  She 
loved  him  for  his  naivete,  frankness,  and  high 
ideals.  Although  this  young  couple  were  so 
different,  their  love  was  deep  and  lasting.  Any- 
one who  knew  them  could  recognize  the  change 
which  this  mutual  love  brought  to  them.  It 
was  the  kind  of  love  that  poets  write  about, 
but   seldom   find. 

Their  three  sons  admired  and  respected 
Ramsey  above  all  people.  They  recognized  in 
him  a  combination  of  power,  resolution,  author- 
ity, and  strength  of  character  coupled  with 
tenderness  and  kindness.  Although  their 
mother  gave  them  her  poise  and  tact,  it  was 
from  their  father  that  they  inherited,  not  only 
their  intellectual  ability,  but  the  common  sense 
with  which  to  use  it.  Now  that  he  had  gained 
wealth  and  social  prominence,  he  could  afford 
to  do  everything  for  his  sons ;  yet  he  never  let 
them  believe  that  they  could  drift  through  life 
on  a  reputation  gained  by  someone  else.  That 
is  why  the  second  son,  when  he  wished  to 
see  the  world  after  he  obtained  his  medical  de- 
gree, saw  it  from  a  freighter  as  a  member  of 
the  crew.  That  is  why  the  eldest  son,  after 
having  interned  at  a  famous  hospital,  gained 
his  place  as  a  famous  surgeon  only  by  hard 
work  and  conscientious  effort — not  by  pull. 
It  was  the  youngest  son,  though,  in  whom 
Ramsey  had  most  pride,  for  it  was  this  son 
that  he  gave  to  the  great  war.  In  spite  of 
Ramsey's  pacifistic  ideals,  he  was  swept  away 


by  the  patriotic  excitement  of  the  war,  and 
was  glad  to  give  the  best  loved  of  his  sons. 
Nor  has  the  loss  of  this  son  created  in  him  any 
degree  of  race  hatred ;  it  has  only  impressed 
on  him  the  barbaric  idiocy  of  war. 

As  Ramsey  Wentworth  grew  older,  retire- 
ment from  business  gave  him  more  leisure. 
This  time  has  been  taken  up  partly  by  his  in- 
creasing public  duties  for,  the  little  village  in 
which  he  lives  has  recognized  in  him  a  natural 
leader.  He  has  the  natural  tact  of  a  diplomat. 
He  can  sympathize  with  the  poor,  having 
known  times  of  poverty  himself,  and  can  also 
hold  the  respect  of  the  wealthy  members  of  the 
community  who  know  and  revere  his  power. 
He  will  play  checkers  with  the  town  pauper  in 
the  backroom  of  the  grocery  store,  or  address 
the  chamber  of  commerce  at  its  annual  banquet 
with  equal  fervor. 

But  his  time  has  not  all  been  spent  in  this 
small  village,  for  both  Ramsey  and  Sarah  en- 
joyed travel.  They  have  spent  each  winter  in 
some  new  place,  always  forming  broad  friend- 
ships which  they  have  continued  through  a  wide 
correspondence.  Their  summers  have  been 
filled  with  visits  from  friends  and  relatives. 
However,  they  were  always  happy  to  be  alone, 
for  their  mutual  interest  in  music,  reading,  and 
current  affairs  keep  them  occupied. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  Sarah  became 
too  ill  to  make  the  customary  trip  one  winter. 
The  next  spring  she  died.  Ramsey  gradually 
consoled  himself  to  her  death  by  dwelling  on 
the  wealth  of  memories  which  he  had  of  their 
life  together.  He  would  not  give  up  the  inde- 
pendence which  he  and  Sarah  had  so  loved,  to 
live  with  one  of  his  sons,  but  prefers  to  live 
alone  with  his  housekeeper  as  his  only  com- 
panion. He  continues  his  wide  interests,  but 
less  avidly  than  before. 

Now  he  sits,  seldom  reading,  but  just  think- 
ing and  remembering.  His  memories  are 
pleasant,  sometimes  touched  with  sorrow, — for 
he  has  lived  a  full  life,  and  a  full  life  must  be 
touched  with  both   joy  and  sadness. 

Betsy    Bassett 
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THE  TORCH  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

(A  digest  of  various  opinions  on  college 
education. ) 
It  was  a  few  centuries  ago  that  Bacon  in  his 
insatiable  quest  for  learning  started  out  on  his 
gigantic  task  of  producing  a  book  that  contained 
all  knowledge.  The  true  scholar  was  a  product 
of  the  Renaissance.  He  is  pictured  in  the 
"Canterbury  Tales"  as  one,  lean  and  hungry- 
looking,  who  valued  his  books  more  than  his 
life.  With  the  little  money  that  came  his  way, 
he  bought  more  books.  How  many  people  today 
in  the  universities  have  such  a  keen  desire  for 
education  that  they  would  go  without  pleasure 
in  order  to  have  learning?  In  this  modern 
world  students  are  seeking  a  diploma  as  their 
first  step  to  accumulating  wealth.  Education  is 
the  means  to  the  end  of  piling  up  material 
goods,  and  not  the  end  of  securing  peace  and 
serenity  of  mind. 


is  suggested  that  the  university  have  a  lower 
division  that  offers  a  minimum  of  specialization. 
In  this  division  there  should  be  a  limited  num- 
ber of  curricula.  There  should  be  one  curricu- 
lum for  students  planning  to  enter  the  profes- 
sions and  another  curriculum  for  those  who 
desire  to  be  educated  to  understand  life  and 
leadership  in  the  community.  No  forced  exam- 
inations nor  strict  grading  systems  would  be 
required.  The  expensive  rigamarole  of  colleges 
and  universities, — recitation  courses  and  lab- 
oratory work,  would  also  be  eliminated  because 
they  are  necessary  only  where  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  professional  concern  is  required,  and 
not  where  the  emphasis  is  on  generalized  in- 
struction without  majors.  The  one  objection  to 
this  system  is  that  its  courses  are  too  informa- 
tional, and  therefore  a  waste  of  time  for  men 
who  wish  to  do  professional  work.  However, 
it  is  invaluable  to  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  liberal,  inclusive  point  of  view  of  the  world. 


A  gradual  change  is  necessary  in  our  system 
of  education.  There  are  so  many  students  in 
our  colleges  that  a  college  diploma  doesn't  mean 
as  much  as  a  high  school  diploma  did  a  few 
years  ago.  Many  favorite  remedies  have  been 
propounded,  and  although  they  apply  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  they  are  helpful  only  because  they 
promote  discussion  of  the  evils.  Some  propose 
mass  education ;  some,  the  restriction  of  the 
number  of  people  who  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  college ;  and  others,  to  synthesize  policy 
and  purpose. 


Well-endowed  universities  are  the  ones  that 
can  afford  to  introduce  great  ideas  in  educa- 
tion, but  such  a  leadership  might  result  in  the 
loss  of  popular  and  financial  support.  The  large 
universities  are  afraid  to  make  any  changes  in 
their  system  of  education  because  they  might 
lose  too  much  money  and  prestige.  Therefore, 
because  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  it  is  up  to 
the  small  institutions  to  start  ideas.  Their  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  their  choice  of  policy.  They 
must  adopt  principles  that  are  sound,  and  re- 
fuse to  alter  them  by  compromise. 


In  the  present  system  of  education,  state  uni- 
versities offer  the  same  advantages  as  private 
universities.  The  American  people  are  fanatic- 
ally devoted  to  education,  and  they  favor  the 
state  universities  because  they  are  free,  public 
property.  They  have  begun  to  consider  the  en- 
dowed universities  as  ministers  to  a  limited 
group.  During  the  depression  the  state  univer- 
sities expanded,  and  many  private  universities 
either  stopped  or  declined.  One  thing  the 
state  universities  cannot  do  is  determine  their 
educational  policy.  They  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  passing  whims  of  the  public.  En- 
dowed universities  have  a  great  advantage  on 
this  point.  They  are  free.  In  forming  their 
policy,  they  should  not  over-emphasize  what 
the  public,  alumni,  and  students  think,  nor 
should  they  value  physical  assets  like  money 
and  property  too  highly.  They  should  con- 
stantly examine  and  revise  their  work,  improv- 
ing it,  regardless  of  any  pressure  from  inside 
or  out. 


One  interesting  idea  has  been  proposed.    It 


Great  upheavals  today  are  crushing  systems 
and  nations.   Ideals  will  be  tramped  upon ;  but 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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WHAT  THE  COLLEGES  ARE  DOING 

The  trend  of  recent  years  has  been  toward 
humanizing  education, — making  bonds  between 
student  and  teacher  as  personable  human  beings. 
Professor  Charles  Osgood  of  Princeton  defines 
this  new  idea  of  education  when  he  says, 
"Teaching  is  the  intimate  engaging  of  personal- 
ity with  personality,  through  the  medium  of 
some  subject  admitted  as  a  liberal  art  or  sci- 
ence, by  which  the  less  mature  of  the  two  grows 
in  stature  of  his  humanity  towards  the  full 
height  which  is  possible  for  him." 

Dartmouth  students  believe  that  those  courses 
they  select  because  of  the  men  who  teach  them, 
while  usually  only  filler-out  courses  for  the 
semester,  determine  the  whole  flavor  of  their 
scholastic  life. 


A  new  college  is  opening  at  Yale :  the  New 
Haven  Labor  College.  Its  purposes  are  im- 
portant, for  "to  educate  the  working  man  of 
the  United  States  is  as  necessary  as  the  coddling 
of  unappreciative  young  men  whose  fathers  pay 
for  their  academic  nursing." 

At  Yale,  too,  there  is  a  new  agitation  with  the 
objective  to  arouse  undergraduates  to  restore 
the  honor  system,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  pledge 
signed  upon  matriculation.  In  this  the  signer 
pledges  himself  not  to  give  or  receive  help  in 
tests  and  to  report  any  violations.  Under  the 
present  system  the  responsibility  for  cheating 
rests  on  the  faculty,  who  do  not  appear  too  con- 
cerned over  the  problem. 


The  1938  Directory  of  Junior  Colleges  re- 
veals that  there  are  553  junior  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  While  colleges  and  universities 
have  long  been  teaching  the  learned  professions, 
and  secondary  schools  have  made  feeble  at- 
tempts at  occupational  training  on  lower  levels, 
the  semiprofessional  vocations  have  been 
largely  neglected  in  the  educational  program. 
They,  along  with  professional  training,  form  a 
large  part  of  the  functions  of  junior  colleges. 
There  is  another  function  :  adult  education  with 
its  corollary  of  attacking  immediate  commun- 
ity problems. 


Within  these  areas  the  junior  college  may 
occupy  a  large  uncontested  realm  with  a  mini- 
mum of  opposition.  The  social  need  of  these 
functions  makes  the  fields  fertile  ones  for  the 
development  of  this  comparatively  new  insti- 
tution, the  junior  college. 

Lasell  students,  who  hear  Mrs.  Sypher  on 
world  affairs  weekly,  should  be  interested  in 
the  conference  held  in  April  by  Pennsylvania, 
Dartmouth,  and  Cornell  modelled  on  the  Yale- 
Harvard-Princeton  Conference  on  Public 
Affairs. 

The  Y-H-P  1938  conference  will  discuss 
"Problems  of  the  United  States  Government," 
while  the  subject  for  the  P-D-C  confab  is 
"Making  Democracy  Work." 


Perhaps  Don  Herold  of  Scribner's  had  heard 
of  these  public-minded  students  when  he  said, 
"The  best  college  students  ought  to  look  the 
least  college."  The  Minnesota  Daily  refutes 
him,  saying  that  it  is  a  widely  held  fallacy  that 
college  is  a  place  where  people  come  with  a 
burning  desire  for  knowledge.  But  a  univer- 
sity is,  among  other  things,  a  place  of  shelter 
for  those  who  prefer  it  to  working.  Then  there 
are  those  on  campus  seeking  social  honors,  and 
the  group  with  the  "dating  and  mating"  motive. 
College  attendance  to  most  students  is  not  a 
sacred  duty  in  preparing  themselves  "as  can- 
didates for  intelligent  Americanism."  If  non- 
college  voters  were  subtracted  from  the  sup- 
porters of  Huey  Long,  William  Lemke,  and 
Tammany  Hall,  these  worthies  would  still  have 
a  sizeable  bloc  of  voters,  the  Minnesota  students 
point  out. 


What  'are  college  students  interested  in? 
Perhaps  a  little  eavesdropping  will  tell  us.  At 
Depauw  the  conversation  of  one  hundred  un- 
suspecting students  dwelt  chiefly  on :  the  oppo- 
site sex,  15%  ;  college  studies.  13%  ;  campus 
affairs,  miscellaneous,  discussion  of  the  same 
sex,  10%  each. 


The  Nebraskan  bewails  the  amount  of  time 
spent  by  the  best  minds  of  a  college  on  extra- 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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BEFORE  PROM 

The  very  air  vibrated  with  excitement.  The 
rustle  and  swish  of  long  full  skirts  in  swift 
motion  filled  the  halls.  Heels  clattered  in 
staccato  rhythm  along  the  slippery  floor. 

Crash !  A  tall  girl  in  noisy  blue  taffeta 
catapulted  through  the  fire-door,  whirled  into 
her  room,  and  slammed  the  door.  A  high  voice 
screamed,  then  shouted  unintelligible  words. 
Doors  flew  open,  banged  back  against  the  walls. 
With  a  rush,  girls  in  evening  garb  surged  out 
of  the  doorways.  They  stood  in  groups  in  the 
hall,  chattering  nervously. 

Someone  opened  the  door  to  the  fire-escape. 
The  wind  shrieked  down  the  corridor,  tore  at 
the  curtains,  and  whipped  madly  at  the  girls' 
dresses.  With  shouts  of  "Shut  that  door!"  the 
rainbow-hued,  scintillating  groups  broke  up 
into  separate  prisms  of  color  which  darted  off 
in  various  directions. 

Exuberant  snatches  of  song  drifted  out  from 
brilliantly  lighted  rooms.  Radio  orchestras 
beat  out  the  frenzied  rhythm  of  swing.  The 
telephone  dinged  incessantly.  The  girl  who 
answered  threw  back  her  head  and  bellowed 
the  name  of  the  person  wanted.  The  latter, 
gathering  up  her  skirts,  sprinted  for  the  tele- 
phone, feet  pounding  on  the  corridor  floor,  hair 
streaming. 

Through  an  open  window  came  the  snore  of 
cars  climbing  the  drive,  with  an  occasional 
peremptory  toot.  Young  voices  drifted  up  from 
the  entrance.  Laughter  swelled,  punctuated  by 
the  slam  of  car  doors,  then  trailed  off  into 
silence.  Feet  crunched  and  scuffed  on  the 
sandy  drive.  Strains  of  lilting  music  from  the 
hall   vibrated   through  the  fog. 

Elizabeth   Leland 


Prisms 

I   had   a    pretty   bit   of   glass, 

A  fragile  colored  toy. 
It    tinkled    lightly   in   the   breeze 

And  filled  my  heart  with  joy. 

Aloft    the    rainbow-tinted   chimes 

A  slender  bow  fast  tied. 
One  day  the  colored  bit  undid, 

And  thus  my  music  died. 

R.    Reed 


AT  PROM 

Blasts  of  loud  music  with  the  rhythm  and 
brass  sections  predominating  were  coming  from 
the  brightly  lighted  windows  of  the  red  brick 
building  that  night.  Inside,  in  one  corner,  a 
couple  are  truckin'  madly.  Their  hair  is  tossed 
carelessly  wild.  In  another  corner,  the  shag 
is  being  expertly  executed  by  a  young  boy  and 
girl.  Ennui  is  written  plainly  on  their  faces. 
Mingling  in  the  crowd,  trying  to  avoid  the 
furious  bumping  and  the  jam,  are  an  elderly 
couple  pompously  dancing.  They  are  marked 
at  once  as  chaperons.  Suddenly  someone  cries 
the  "Big  Apple."  The  crowd  takes  up  the  cry. 
Shouts  and  huzzas  follow.  The  orchestra 
strikes  up  Stomping  at  Savoy.  A  large  circle 
is  formed.  Truck  to  the  right,  and  truck  to  the 
left,  praise  Allah  low,  Suzy-Q  to  the  left,  and 
Suzy-Q  to  the  right,  right  foot  in,  swing  high, 
swing  low,  and  praise  Allah  high — came  the 
hysterical  shrieks  from  the  "caller."  Finally 
the  group  subsides  once  again  to  the  regular 
routine.  Those  who  cringed  harmlessly  in 
corners  are  able  to  come  out  again.  They 
venture  out  onto  the  flor  timorously.  The 
punch  bowl  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  tired, 
thirsty,  high-steppers.  At  length,  come  the 
strains  of  Good-night  Ladies. 

Jean  Allen 


The  Torch  of  Knowledge 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
out  of  the  chaos,  education  will  rise  like  a  flame, 
and  ever  gaining  fuel  from  men's  minds,  will 
light  the  world  to  new  beauty  and  truth. 

Jane  Leckie 


What  Colleges  Are  Doing 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

curricular  activities.  The  emphasis  on  activi- 
ties as  an  important  part  of  education  is  often 
misplaced ;  they  offer  not  education,  but  the 
opportunity  to  apply  what  is  already  acquired. 
The  college  newspaper  argues  that  activities  do 
not  develop  personality,  because  it  is  largely 
the  students  with  already  fine  personalities  who 
engage  in  these  activities. 

Mary  Jean  Schultz 
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Old  and  New  Punishments  in  Prison 

Beginning  of  Punishments.  - 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  time  there  have 
been  criminals ;  breakers  of  the  law  no  matter 
how  primitive  that  law  may  be.  Records  show 
that  as  far  back  in  the  dim  annals  of  the  past  as 
1948  B.  C.  Hammurabi,  King  of  ancient 
Babylon,  had  a  code ;  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth."  Since  that  time  this  law  has 
been  tempered  to  "a  death  for  a  death  and 
prison  for  minor  offences." 

With  the  growth  of  civilization,  punishments 
have  become  increasingly  humane,  though  the 
modes  have  varied  with  people  and  the  time. 
The  pillory  and  ducking  stool  were  two  of  the 
more  humane  punishments  for  minor  offences 
in  the  olden  days.  However,  when  used  to 
excess,  the  ducking  stool  has  been  known  to 
cause  death  by  drowning. 

The  brank  is  a  more  obscure  form  of  punish- 
ment. It  was  a  cage  arrangement  that  was 
put  on  the  head  of  a  person,  with  iron  spikes 
for  the  mouth.  When  the  tongue  was  moved  it 
was  seriously  injured.  This  was  used  mostly 
in  Scotland  and  England. 

The  cat-o-nine  tails  was  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  This  was  a  lash  of  nine  leather 
thongs  tipped  with  metal. 

Burning  at  the  stake  for  suspected  witchcraft 
was  rampant  for  a  time.  In  Germany  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  such 
things  as  crushing  thumbs,  feet  or  head  in  iron 
contraptions  and  burning  portions  of  the  body 
with  red  hot  irons  were  often  used  as  forms  of 
punishment.  Much  agony  was  suffered,  even 
for  small  crimes.  The  United  States,  which  we 
like  to  consider  humane,  punished  convicts  by 
stringing  them  up  by  the  thumbs  in  1875. 
Capital  Punishment. 

'  Until  New  York  State  adopted  electrocution, 
hanging  was  the  official  form  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  Untied  States.  Asphyxiation  in  a 
lethal  chamber  has  been  used  in  this  country. 
Gas  is  released  into  an  air-tight  room.  This 
usually  causes  death  within  a  few  minutes. 
Quicksand  pits  were  used  occasionally  in  the 
deep  South. 


In  France  the  guillotine,  which  was  used  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution  is  still  employed. 

In  olden  times   cutting   asunder,   drowning, 
flaying,  strangling,  smothering  and  destruction 
by  wild  beasts  were  methods  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 
American  Prisons. 

The  recent  publication  of  several  books  con- 
demning the  cruelty  in  "civilized"  prisons,  has 
swung  prisons  to  the  other  extreme.  Instead 
of  being  put  on  the  rack,  being  flogged,  or  put 
in  a  strait-jacket,  solitary  confinement  is  the 
only  authorized  form  of  punishment  in  modern 
prisons. 

Lewis  E.  Lawes,  warden  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  says  that  the  object  of  prisons  is  pri- 
marily to  reform ;  to  make  better  men  of  the 
convicts.  If  it  only  hardens  them  and  gives 
them  an  antagonistic  attitude,  it  has  done  no 
real  good. 

Prison  conditions  have  been  exaggerated  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  public  is  prone  to 
believe  that  they  are  worse  than  they  are.  A 
prison  "stretch"  is  no  death  sentence.  Voca- 
tional training  is  given  in  many  United  States 
prisons.  With  good  behavior  a  prisoner  can 
have  his  sentence  reduced.  Nevertheless,  an 
ex-convict  has  a  scourge  that  can  seldom  be 
lifted.  Mary  Wilson 

Edited  by  Rosetta  Case. 


Drought 

During  the  summer  of  1933,  drought  wrought 
havoc  the  country  over,  and  western  New  York 
parched  under  the  heat's  rainless  onslaught. 
Looking  toward  Lake  Ontario  from  the  Ridge, 
the  landscape  seemed  to  shimmer  in  the  glare. 
Haze  lay  over  the  entire  countryside ;  close 
by,  the  coated  verdure  was  thick  with  powdered 
soil.  By  the  first  of  July,  the  brilliant  green  of 
the  foliage  had  become  opaque  in  tones  of  gray 
and  tan.  The  leaves  rattled  thirstily  on  their 
brittle  boughs.  Undersized  vegetables  were  of- 
fered at  niggardly  sums  along  every  highway, 
and  beside  them  juiceless  fruits.  The  vine- 
yards were  forlorn  in  chalky  coats  of  dust, 
vines  clinging  half-heartedly  to  the  trellises  in 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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California    Earthquake 

The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  jumping  up 
and  down !  All  of  a  sudden  I  felt  very  small 
and  insignificant,  for  I  was  so  powerless.  My 
first  instinct  was  to  run  outside,  which  I  did. 
My  mother  and  father  were  at  the  front  door 
yelling  for  me  to  hurry.  Together  we  ran  out 
in  the  front  yard.  I  could  hardly  move  I  was 
so  frightened.  The  very  ground  beneath  my 
feet  trembled. 

In  about  five  minutes  it  was  over.  All  our 
neighbors  were  out  in  the  street,  and  were  talk- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  voices.  That  night 
my  sister  and  I  decided  to  go  to  a  movie.  At 
about  the  middle  of  the  picture  all  the  lights 
were  flashed  on.  The  manager  walked  down 
in  front,  and  said  that  another  earthquake 
was  expected  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  advised 
everyone  to  leave.  Just  as  my  sister  and  I 
drove  into  our  driveway,  the  earthquake  came ; 
not  as  violent  as  the  previous  one,  but  enough  to 
bring  a  few  people  running  out  of  their  houses. 
The  following  day  my  father  said  that  he  was 
going  down  to  Long  Beach  to  see  the  damage 
done.  He  said  I  could  go  too.  Three  hundred 
people  had  been  killed  there.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  horrible  sights  I  saw  that  day, — homes 
and  schools  knocked  off  their  foundations, 
and  many  of  them  completely  demolished.  The 
whole  city  seemed  overrun  with  Red  Cross 
workers.  They  were  rummaging  among  the 
bricks  and  what  was  left  of  homes,  looking  for 
bodies.  Every  few  minutes  an  ambulance 
would  go  speeding  down  the  street. 

The  main  street  of  Long  Beach  had  been 
split  down  the  center.  One  side  was  seven 
inches  higher  than  the  other.  Most  all  the 
streets  were  full  of  bricks,  broken  glass,  and 
debris.  The  cars  that  had  been  parked  along 
the  streets  were  now  completely  covered  with 
bricks  which  had  fallen  when  the  buildings 
toppled.  Most  of  the  occupants  of  the  cars 
had  been  killed  instantly  as  the  tops  were  com- 
pletely caved  in. 

Long  Beach  is  completely  rebuilt  now,  but 
many  of  the  people  are  in  constant  fear  of 
another  earthquake  which  might  demolish  the 
city  again.  Jean  Church 


A  Miami  Villa 

Miami  is  nightmare  or  dream,  as  one  happens 
to  feel.  And  because  so  much  of  its  pseudo- 
Spanish  architecture  glares  forth  from  settings 
of  palm  and  hibiscus,  it  resembles  a  nightmare 
at  times.  But  I  shall  describe  one  of  the  truly 
lovely  estates,  so  perfect  in  taste  and  setting 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  dream. 

With  a  quick  turn,  one  skids  from  South 
Bayshore  Drive  into  the  road  leading  to  the 
house.  Here  is  perspective  to  the  Nth  degree. 
A  row  of  royal  palms,  rattling  faintly  in  the 
velvet  breeze  stand  at  attention,  from  the  mas- 
sive gateposts  to  the  picture-entrance  of  the 
house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  To  the  left  of 
the  drive  are  rose  gardens.  To  the  right  are  the 
kitchen  garden,  the  trees  bearing  lush  tropical 
fruits,  and  the  formal  garden  with  intricately 
terraced  fish  ponds.  At  the  inner  end  of  the 
road  is  a  huge  circular  garden  around  which  the 
cars  may  turn.  The  dooryard  is  planted  thickly 
with  jungle-like  verdure.  The  entrance  steps 
curve  in  shallow  gradations  to  the  corner  where 
the  door  recedes  into  shadows  which  are  deep 
as  the  tropic  sun  is  blinding.  The  door  is 
studded  with  heavy  antique  nails,  and  swinging 
above  it  is  a  wrought  iron  lantern. 

We  strolled  through  the  dim,  cool  halls  and 
salon,  heavy  with  Renaissance  furniture,  but 
cool  with  tropic  damp;  then  through  French 
windows  into  barely  describable  beauty.  The 
house,  after  the  Venetian  manner,  had  both  tall 
tower  and  terra  cotta  tile  roof,  and  the  most 
shining  of  marble  terraces  graced  its  faded 
bisque  facade  on  the  ground  floor.  The  terrace 
stretched  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  flanked 
along  the  front  by  a  low,  elaborately  carved  rail 
and  a  curving  stair  at  either  end.  Its  very 
chalkiness  shimmered  white  and  hot  in  the  noon 
sun. 

Gazing  from  the  terrace,  our  eyes  viewed  a 
veritable  panorama.  On  my  right  was  the 
Miami  Yacht  Club,  magnificent  in  canvas 
trappings  and  millionaires'  craft ;  on  the  left  was 
my  host's  boat  slip;  while  beyond  it,  in  the 
mysterious  shadows  another  estate  was  hidden. 
But  to  gaze  ahead !  A  plush  lawn,  dotted  with 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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"PHEHISTORIC"  GYM 

Miss  Mac's  gym  class  ?  Wrong  again,  but 
even  back  in  1893  the  Lasell  girls  had  to  have 
their  exercise.  They  must  have  gone  in  for 
some  pretty  strenuous  work,  judging  from  the 
two  outstretched  figures  on  the  floor.  When 
they  were  tired  of  galloping  across  the  ladder, 
or  swinging  on  the  ropes,  they  probably  relaxed 
like  the  aforementioned  lasses  and  gazed  at  the 
pictures  ornamenting  the  walls.  Can  you 
imagine  what  would  happen  today  to  one  of 
those  pictures  during  a  basketball  game?  Per- 
haps the  less  "tomboy ish"  ones  reclined  in  the 
chairs  that  seem  to  be  scattered  in  the  back- 
ground. Or  maybe  those  chairs  were  only  used 
for  playing  "Going  to  Jerusalem." 

The  rakish  costumes  must  have  made  the  girls 
feel  quite  dashing.  Just  look  at  the  sophisticated 
air  about  the  miss  standing  boldly  on  the  lad- 
der. Her  companion  looks  a  bit  crestfallen  and 
lacks  that  air  of  nonchalance. 

No  amount  of  smelling  salts  would  revive 
these  dainty  bits  of  femininity  if  they  were  to 
see  the  antics  of  today's  gym  classes. 

Audrey  Slazvson 


CLASS  AT  LASELL 

There  is  very  little  that  a  modern  gym  class 
has  in  common  with  a  gym  class  of  past 
years.  Modern  classes  in  gymnastics  go  in  for 
a  great  variety  of  sports.  For  indoor  sports 
there  are  basketball  games,  badminton,  dancing, 
and  classes  in  exercising.  Some  of  the  outdoor 
sports  are :  track,  baseball,  archery,  crew,  ten- 
nis and  golf. 

A  new  gymnasium,  complete  in  every  detail, 
is  a  great  incentive  for  all  modern  gym  classes 
at  Lasell.  The  gym  is  spacious,  well  lighted 
and  well  equipped  for  a  great  variety  of  sports. 
There  are  large  locker  rooms,  showers  and 
dressing-rooms  on  the   floor  below. 

The  dress  of  the  modern  gymnast  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  dress  of  those  girls  pictured 
above.  Instead  of  the  much  bloomered,  heavily 
clad  figure  of  long  ago,  today's  gym  enthusi- 
asts are  dressed  in  uniforms  of  light  blue  and 
are  stockingless. 

With  all  the  many  improvements  in  modern 
gym  classes,  it  is  little  wonder  that  sports  are 
truly  enjoyed  by  girls  today. 

Audrey  Slaws  on 
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CLASS  IN  NEW  LASELL  GYMNASIUM 


SPORTS 


SPORTS  IN  GENERAL 

Lasell's  varied  sports  program  provides 
ample  opportunity  for  individuals  to  participate 
*in  the  sports  they  desire.  These  after  school 
sports,  as  they  are  called,  are  entirely  optional ; 
therefore,  there  is  no  feeling  of  compulsion  as 
there  might  be  in  a  gym  class.  Consequently, 
the  groups  that  turn  out  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  sports  in  which  they  wish  to  take  part, 
and  the  general  feeling  is  one  of  fair  play  and 
good  sportsmanship. 

In  the  fall,  hockey  and  soccer  brought  forth 
a  large  group  of  girls.  Louisa  Clark,  next 
year's  head  of  hockey,  and  Mart  Watkins  and 
Kupe  Shepard  were  valuable  assets  to  the 
junior  hockey  team.  Alice  Seidler  did  remark- 
ably well  as  goalie  for  the  senior  team  in  both 
hockey  and  soccer.  The  last  hockey  game  of 
the  season  was  full  of  the  fighting  spirit ;  and 
although  the  playing  was  not  as  good  as  some 
of  the  other  games,  it  was  enjoyed  more  by 
the  participants. 

Many  veterans  of  the  hockey  and  soccer 
field,  along  with  some  new  ones,  turned  out 
for  basketball. 

Louisa  Clark  again  starred  in  basketball  for 
the  juniors.  Laura  Cobb  and  Louise  Johnson 
were  right  with  her. 

Among  the  able  players  on  the  senior  team 
were  :  Betty  Morley,  Peggy  Williams,  and  Alice 
Seidler. 

Enthusiastic  groups  turned  out  for  the  other 
sports  which  play  an  important  part  in  many 
a  Lasell  girl's  life. 

Dorothy  Thomas 


TENNIS 

The  tennis  tournament  this  year  is  off  to  a 
flying  start.  The  following  girls  have  entered : 
Marjorie  Naquin,  Loretta  McCluskey,  Elsinore 
Prouty,  Betty  Davidson,  Jean  Burns,  Joanne 
Bohaker,  Betty  Foxwell,  June  Peterson,  Mar- 
tha Romaine,  Polly  Moore,  Alice  Seidler,  Jean 
Randall,  Mildred  Royce,  Jane  Sherman.  Cora 
Pratt,  Janice  Marr,  Margery  Bohaker,  Marty 
Watkins,  Nancy  Allen,  Helen  Delaney,  Mad- 
eline Edie,  Bobby  Lee  Williams,  Priscilla 
Sleeper,  Leona  St.  Germain,  Dorothy  Schwarz, 
Allison  Starr,  Ruth  Shepard,  Shirley  Raymond, 
Barbara  Albrecht,  Ruth  Grover,  Mary  Case, 
Allaire  Bennett,  Becky  English,  Elizabeth 
Pfeiffer,  Laurana  Wilson,  Mildred  Sheldon, 
Mary  Winship,  Shirley  Parker,  Virgie  Pfeiffer. 

At  this  writing  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  outcome  will  be,  since  the  second  round  is 
not  yet  completed.  However,  some  battles  of 
the  courts  have  already  been  fought.  Allaire 
Bennett,  who  learned  tennis  in  California,  de- 
feated Royce,  8-6,  6-4.  Nancy  Allen  beat  Pratt 
in  straight  sets,  6-1,  6-2.  Seidler's  powerful 
serve  overcame  her  opponent,  Mary  Case,  6-3, 
6-2.  Elizabeth  Pfeiffer  won  her  match  with 
English  by  default.  Polly  Moore  also  won  by 
default.  Priscilla  Sleeper,  whose  game  shows 
excellent  form,  defeated  Laurana  Wilson.  6-4, 
6-3.  Virgie  Pfeiffer  defeated  Marr  in  an  ex- 
citing match  which  showed  Marr's  skill  at  the 
net.  Prouty  was  defeated  by  Davidson,  6-2, 
6-1.  Sheldon  beat  St.  Germain,  6-2,  8-5,  and 
Winship  was  defeated  by  Margery  Bohaker, 
6-1,  6-0. 

May  19,  at  2  :30  the  Brookline  girls'  tennis 
team  were  visitors  here.  Seven  selected  Lasell 
girls  played  two  doubles  matches  and  three 
singles  matches. 

Barbara  Wright 
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FIELD 

DAY 

Total  Scores 

Blues 

Whites 

50  yard  dash 

116 

82 

60  yard  hurdles 

64 

85 

Basketball  throw 

45 

57 

Javelin  throw 

60 

37 

Broad  jump 

69 

71 

High  jump 

73 

57 

Total 


50  yard  dash 
60  yard  hurdles 
Basketball  throw 
Javelin  throw 
Broad  jump 
High  jump 

Total 


427 


389 


Seniors  Juniors  Mixed 


0 
20 

4 
5 
1 
6 

36 


6 
7 
7 
6 
8 
11 


5 
5 
0 
0 
2 

0 


3rd  place — Holland,  Jacobus, 

Moore,  Newcomb, 

Rabus,  Lloyd, 

Morrison  10.3 

4th   place — Dyson 

Watson  10.4 

Basketball  Throw 


2 
1 


45 


12 


Distance 

Points 

1st    place- 

-R.  Shepard 

81  '5" 

5 

2nd  place- 

— Seidler 

74 '3" 

3 

3rd  place- 

-A.   Bennett 

74'2/2" 

2 

4th  place- 

-J.  Sherman 

707" 

1 

Javelin  Throw 

Distance 

Points 

1st    place- 

-Sherman 

84.8 

5 

2nd  place- 

— R.  Shepard 

79.2 

3 

3  rd  place- 

-Bennett 

71.1 

2 

4th  place- 

-M.  Schneider 

63.7 

1 

1  st  place 
2nd  place 
3rd  place 
4th  place 


Individual  Scores 

50  Yard  Dash 


Sleeper 

R.  Shepard 

Clark 

Bodwell 


Running  Bi  oad  Jump 


60  Yard  Hurdles 


1st    place — Fulton 

Amesbury 

2nd  place — Naquin 
McGurty 


Time 
9.4 
10.2 


Points 

5 
3 
2 
1 


Points 


Height 

Points 

1  st    place — Clark 

\3'7y2" 

5 

2nd  place — Marr 

I3'6y2" 

3 

3rd  place — Sleeper 

13'2" 

2 

4th  place — Doyle 

13' 

1 

Running  High  Jump 

Height      Points 
1st    place — Peterson                     47"  5 
2nd  place — Carole  Myers,  Sher- 
man, Bohaker,  M.      4' 5"  3 
3rd  place — Watkins                      4' 3"  3 
4th  place — Rogers                         4 '2"  1 
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War  Paint  Versus  Charm 


or 


A    Parisian   Villainess   Makes   Good 

If  someone  came  up  to  you  and  asked  you  if 
you  were  descended  from  or  belonged  to  an 
African  tribe,  you  would  consider  yourself  very 
definitely  insulted,  wouldn't  you?  However, 
that  person  has  perfect  grounds  on  which  to 
ask  you  that  question.  Look  at  your  hands. 
Are  you  upholding  an  ancient  African  fad  ?  Ah 
— you  guessed  it — flaming  red  fingernails! 
African  savages  are  the  originators  of  this 
grotesque  painting  of  the  fingernails.  I  don't 
mean  to  be  harsh,  truly ;  but  I  don't  like  to  see 
my  best  friend  dressing  her  hands  as  if  she  were 
preparing  for  a  ceremonial  or  war  dance.  After 
all  we  are  a  civilized  nation. 

When  nail  polish  was  introduced  in  civilized 
countries,  it  was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
a  polish.  By  the  way,  in  case  we  have  forgotten 
what  a  polish  is,  here  is  the  definition  by  courtesy 
of  Webster :  "A  mixture  for  making  a  surface 
smooth  and  glossy — as  stone  polish." 

Now,  let's  think  back.  The  original  polish 
was  either  a  white  chalky  substance  applied  by 
rubbing  a  bit  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  then 
rubbing  the  nails  vigorously  across  it,  or  a  red 
block  called  Brilliance,  which  was  applied  in 
practically  the  same  method,  and  which  left  no 
tint.  These  left  the  surface  smooth  and  glossy 
— "as  stove  polish." 

Liquid  polish  came  into  style  to  take  the 
place  of  the  others,  which  were  soluble  in  water. 
The  liquid  polish  would  not  wash  off ;  this  fact 
made  it  much  easier  to  care  for  the  nails.  All 
went  well  until  a  Parisian  villainess  decided 
that  her  fingernails  were  not  quite  pink  enough. 
So  a  drop  of  something  pink  was  added.  There 
is  no  real  fault  to  find  there.  Slightly  pink 
nails  are  very  pretty  and  attractive ;  but,  sad  to 
relate,  this  charming  villainess  married  an 
African  savage.  Here  is  where  the  real  trouble 
started.  Hubby  went  off  to  some  ceremonial 
all  decked  out  in  war  paint,  and  wifey  noticed 
his  brilliant  red  fingernails.  "Now,"  thought 
our  wicked  friend,  "wouldn't  a  few  more  drops 
of  pink  added  to  my  nail  polish  make  my  finger- 
nails nice  and  red  like  Hubby's?" 


It  did !  The  atrocious  fad  started  then  and 
there;  and  now,  although  it  has  died  down  to 
some  degree  in  Paris,  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  continue  to  use  war  paint  on  our 
otherwise  fine  hands. 

Now,  come  on,  let's  take  one  step  above  the 
faddists  of  the  country,  and  be  just  a  little  more 
natural  and  civilized.  For  you  know,  a  truly 
charming  person  is  one  who  has  a  winning 
personality,  who  has  an  easy,  graceful  manner, 
and  is,  above  all,  natural. 

Anonymous 


A  Midsummer  Nightmare 

A  sprightly  July  breeze  was  overflowing 
from  billowing  white  sails  as  rich  wine  over- 
flows from  a  golden  loving-cup.  The  same 
breeze  was  playfully  disturbing  the  peaceful 
foliage  along  the  shore.  As  we  glided  along, 
it  was  wonderful  to  feel  the  air  caressing  our 
hair.  The  beauty  of  nature  and  the  smooth, 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  deep  green  waters 
gave  us  a  sense  of  thankfulness  for  being  alive. 

There  were  four  of  us  enraptured  by  nature's 
wonderful  wealth  and  the  realization  that  we 
had  access  to  it.  We  had  decided  to  have  a 
sailing  picnic, — to  skim  across  the  water  until 
sundown.  We  had  our  supper  stowed  away  in 
the  hatch  with  other  important  equipment. 
Philip  Strand  was  at  the  tiller  of  "Friend", 
the  name  of  Barbara  Friend's  boat.  Bud 
Lameroe  was  efficiently  tightening  the  stay 
wires,  while  Barbara  and  I  lay  face  down  on 
the  hatch  cover  trying  to  get  a  delayed  sun- 
tan.  We  accepted  many  bantering  remarks 
from  the  ne'er  understanding  males  as  to  our 
serious  suffering  in  order  to  acquire  a  golden 
brown  tint  for  our  bodies. 

While  bobbing  around,  Phil  noticed  a  huge 
black  cloud  rising  in  the  northeast. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  later  that  the  playful, 
sprightly  breeze  turned  into  a  howling  gale 
followed  by  rain  squalls.  The  breeze  no  longer 
caressed  our  hair,  but  tied  it  in  knots.  The 
stay  wires  whined  as  they  strained  to  the  pull 
of  taut  sails. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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I 


Collector's   Luck 

The  collecting  habit  has  seized  us  all  with  a 
vengeance,  lately.  For  generations  people  have 
prized  stamps,  postmarks,  postal  cards,  guns, 
swords,  Indian  relics,  and  of  late  years  antiques, 
glass,  and  pewter.  But  not  until  recently  has 
it  been  a  necessity  in  maintaining  one's  self- 
respect  to  collect  something — just  anything. 
Even  match-folders  and  bottle  stoppers  had  a 
vogue.  In  fact,  so  ardent  was  one  fan  that  he 
paved  a  sidewalk  with  the  stoppers  from  ginger 
ale  bottles.  Now  toy  dogs  are  tops.  One  of  our 
Lasellites  has  over  a  hundred,  each  one  differ- 
ent, ranging  from  the  most  diminutive  china 
terrier  to  life-sized  wooley  affairs  which  I 
secretly  suspect  she  takes  to  bed  with  her.  From 
the  high  school  craze  of  collecting  pictures  of 
the  current  moving  picture  stars  we  have  grad- 
uated to  something  more  original,  as  I  shall 
attempt  to  show. 

Penguins  are  the  heart's  desire  of  one  New 
England  college  girl.  Unlike  most  collectors, 
everywhere  she  goes,  her  quest  seems  to  pop 
up  before  her  like  magic.  She  washes  her  hands 
with  soap  in  the  shape  of  a  penguin,  dries  them 
on  a  towel  bearing  the  same  motif,  and  dressed 
in  a  penguin  smock  she  applies  perfume  from  an 
atomizer  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  her  favorite 
bird,  while  bracelets  decorated  with  the  same 
likeness  sparkle  in  the  light  of  a  penguin  lamp. 
She  is  what  one  would  call  a  success  in  her 
field,  and  in  order  not  to  become  one-sided,  she 
has  collected  over  two  hundred  bracelets. 

One  form  of  collecting  which  is  difficult  for 
the  common  herd  to  understand,  and  is  there- 
fore appreciated  by  only  those  who  possess  an 
unbounded  love  for  it,  is  the  searching  for  and 
tabulating  of  epitaphs.  These  queer  creatures 
gleefully  haunt  our  cemeteries  searching  for 
their  prey  like  vultures.  They  have  even  been 
known  to  scrape  and  scrub  the  ancient  stones 
in  an  attempt  to  make  them  divulge  their 
secrets. 

The  collecting  of  telegrams  is  said  to  be  a 
difficult  one,  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  destroys  each  message  one  year  from 
the  day  it  was  sent.     A  middle-aged  man  who 


has  pursued  this  hobby  throughout  his  life,  has 
amassed  an  assortment  which  includes  tele- 
grams giving  an  account  of  each  battle  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  has  obtained  most  of  his  ma- 
terial by  searching  through  the  attics  of  old 
houses.  His  collection  was  considered  such  a 
novel  one  that  he  was  asked  to  speak  on  the 
radio  Hobby  Lobby  program. 

Pins  offer  another  vast  field  for  the  collector. 
One  of  our  Lasell  girls  has  the  finest  assort- 
ment I  have  seen.  Everywhere  she  goes  she 
buys  a  pin  to  add  to  the  array  which  may  be 
seen  on  a  satin  pillow  in  her  room.  Each  one 
contains  the  name  of  the  place  from  which  it 
came.  Her  desire  is  to  have  each  city  in  the 
United  States  represented.  She  now  has  sev- 
eral hundred.  Another  variety  of  this  same 
fad  is  the  assembling  of  presidential  campaign 
buttons.  In  the  collection  displayed  at  the  re- 
cent Hobby  Show  each  election  was  repre- 
sented. 

One  of  the  oldest  hobbies  of  the  collegiate 
is  the  collecting  of  signs  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
small  "Spitting  is  Forbidden"  of  the  Subway 
to  the  very  large  "Watch  the  Fords  Go  By." 
The  metal  sign  restricting  parking  seems  to  be 
among  the  most  coveted  first  because  it  takes 
an  Amazon  to  dislodge  it,  and  second  because 
in  doing  so  one  needs  an  armed  bodyguard  to 
keep  the  police  away.  The  number  of  signs 
collected  from  dance  halls  and  road  houses 
seem  to  give  one  the  much  desired  social  pres- 
tige. Even  the  napkins  from  Howard  John- 
son's are  evident  among  the  treasures. 

Tobacco  in  its  various  forms  is  something 
which  most  men  keep  on  hand,  but  some  men 
really  collect.  One  man's  specialty  is  cigars. 
He  catalogues  each  one  and  places  it  in  a 
humidor,  so  that  he  claims  that  the  oldest  of  his 
collection,  now  thirty  years  in  his  possession, 
might  still  be  smoked  with  enjoyment.  He 
selects  them  for  the  kind  of  tobacco  used,  such 
as  American  Havana,  broadleaf,  shade,  and 
those  made  from  Cuban,  Porto  Rican,  Philip- 
pine, and  other  foreign  tobaccos.  He  also  col- 
lects them  in  assorted  sizes.  The  aggregation 
is  large  and  contains  no  duplicates.     Another 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Believe  it  or  leave  it,  girls,  this  is  a  Lasell 
bedroom  of  1882.  Every  available  nook  and 
cranny  was  used  by  these  dainty  maidens  for 
their  treasured  pictures,  plates  and  what-nots. 
With  the  varied  assortment  of  family  photo- 
graphs on  the  dresser  we  wonder  how  the  girls 
managed  to  sneak  in  a  comb  and  possibly  a 
brush  for  those  abundant  locks. 

Whoever  owned  the  dresser  certainly  was 
devoted  to  her  family,  for  it  is  evident  that 
besides  the  picture  of  "mama"  and  "papa," 
there  are  also  likenesses  of  "Aunt  Epphie,"  and 
"Uncle  Joe,"  on  either  side  of  the  mirror,  and 
of  the  "twins"  on  the  top  ledge,  surveying  all, 
like  a  pair  of  benign  angels.  An  airy  con- 
traption tbat  resembles  a  fly  swatter  hangs  to 
the  right  of  the  dresser. 


Picture  a  Lasell  table  today  with  a  lavish 
box  on  it,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
and  a  dainty  clock  with  everything  but  wings 
on  it! 

These  young  ladies  seemed  to  have  every- 
thing in  their  room  but  books.  The  pensive 
miss  on  the  left  is  the  indifferent  possessor  of 
a  book ;  but  from  that  dreamy  expression  in  her 
eyes  I  doubt  whether  the  book  has  her  full 
attention.  Aha,  a  clue !  What  is  that  I  see 
on  the  shelf  under  the  table?  Probably  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  girls  put  their  books 
carefully  on  the  sbelf  under  the  table,  in  order 
to  make  more  room  for  their  pictures,  and  then 
forgot  where  they  put  them  ! 

Audrey  Slawson. 


MRS.  HUDSON  SAYS 


It  is  to  be  expected  that  girls  who  are  about 
the  same  age,  who  enjoy  somewhat  the  same 
background  would  be  perplexed  by  the  same 
or  similar  problems.  Many  of  the  questions 
you  have  submitted  bring  out  this  fact  in  rather 
startling  fashion,  and  I  am  very  thankful ;  be- 
cause in  answering  questions  asked  by  several 
girls,  I  am  sure  of  being  able  to  interest  more 
than  just   one  or  two. 

The  following  questions  as  you  will  observe, 
are  all   of   a  kind.     They   present   a   problem 
that  is  more  acute  today   than  it  was   in  the 
pre-depression  years.     Certainly  they  refer  to 
a  basic   situation   of   which   we  all   are   aware 
and  which  may  very  well  be  discussed  frankly.      Q. 
Q.     When  attending  a  prom  at  some  distant 
college    where    it    would   be   necessary   to 
spend  the  night,  please  explain  who  should     Q. 
be  responsible  for   what  bills. 
Q.     When  a  young  man   is  invited  to  Lasell     A. 
for  a  dance,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  spend  the  night,  is  it  the  girl's  place  to 
pay  for  his  hotel  ? 
Q.     If  a  young  man  is  coming  to  see  you  for 
a  week-end,  are  you  supposed  to  pay  for 
his  room  ? 
A.     It  would  seem,  on  the  whole,  that  financial 
problems  are  always  with  us.     Personally, 
I  feel  that  each   case  calls  for   individual 
consideration.      For    the    most    part    the     Q. 
young  men  you  know  and  see  frequently 
are  still  in  college  or  possibly  in  graduate     A. 
school.    It  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  many 
of  them  are   receiving  their  education  by     Q- 
means  of  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  their  families.    You  may  not  know  their     A. 
circumstances,  but  you  certainly  know  just 
what  your  own  situation  is.     If  problems 
present  themselves,  therefore,  why  not  be 
perfectly    frank    with    the    young    man    in 
question  ?     If  you  can  afford  to  take  care 
of  his  expenses,  after  his  arrival  at  Lasell,     Q- 
it  would  be  thoughtful  of  you  to  offer  to 
do   so.     If  you  feel   that  such   largess   is      A. 
beyond  the   limits   of   vour   allowance,  be 


equally  straightforward  and  say  that  while 
you  would  like  to  provide  accommodations, 
that  you  just  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  Where 
you  know  the  young  man  very  well,  you 
will  be  able  to  handle  the  matter  tactfully. 
A  word  of  perfectly  friendly  advice, 
however,  would  be  this : — do  not  overdo  in 
either  direction.  If  you  accept  too  much 
and  too  often,  you  are  a  "gold  digger." 
If  you  are  too  often  the  donor  or  bene- 
factor, you  run  the  the  risk  of  placing  the 
young  man  in  the  "gold  digger"  category 
— and  beware  of  men  who  permit  too  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing. 

If  a  person  does  not  speak  to  you  at  a 
dinner,  is  it  proper  to  open  the  conversa- 
tion one's  self? 

What  subject  would  make  for  the  best, 
safest,  and  most  intelligent  conversation? 
Have  you  read  Dale  Carnegie's  book  on 
How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  Peo- 
ple? It  is  perfectly  proper  to  start  con- 
versation yourself,  but  do  so  from  the 
second-person-singular  angle.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  Mr.  Carnegie's 
book,  which  has  been  loudly  praised  in 
many  quarters  and  everlastingly  ridiculed 
in  others,  you  will  find  all  sorts  of  genu- 
inely helpful  ideas. 

Is  it  permissible  to  go  into  a  boy's  apart- 
ment ? 

No,  not  even  if  he  is  a  collector  of  etch- 
ings! 

How  does  one  gracefully  decline  an  invi- 
tation ? 

It  is  never  necessary  to  give  an  excuse  for 
declining  an  invitation.  Usually  it  will 
suffice  to  say,  "I  am  very  sorry,  but — etc. 
— etc. — "  By  your  very  manner  you  can 
ma'ke  your  words  say,  "Try  me  again,"  or 
"I  really  regret  having  to  refuse." 
Is  it  poor  taste  to  wear  a  skirt  and  sweater 
when  you  go  out  on  a  date? 
That  would  depend  to  quite  an  extent  upon 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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DROUGHT 

(Continued  jrom  page  20) 
promise  of  a  flavorless  harvest.  Scrawny 
chickens  picked  dispiritedly  at  the  straw-like 
grass.  Cattle  were  gaunt,  yielding  bluish  milk, 
and  precious  little  of  that.  During  the  blazing 
noons,  man  and  beast  alike  sought  refuge  from 
the  merciless  sun  in  only  less  oppressive  shel- 
ters. At  night,  sleep  was  almost  impossible ; 
with  darkness,  one  felt  crushed  by  the  heat. 
To  attempt  a  cooling  ride  meant  being  choked 
by  dust.  Swimming  the  lake  was  comparable  to 
a  tepid  bath ;  the  water  had  a  flatish,  old  taste. 
The  summer  of  '33  was  one  of  drought  and 
heartbreak  for  the  farming  population ;  and, 
outside  the  prairie  states,  western  New  York 
was  probably  the  most  punished  region. 

Countessa  Wood 


COLLECTOR'S  LUCK 

(Continued  jrom  page  27) 
man  collects  cigarettes  from  different  coun- 
tries. They  range  in  shape  from  the  width  of 
an  ordinary  match  to  the  normal  size  and  from 
round  to  oval,  and  in  length  from  two  to  twelve 
inches.  The  tin  tags  from  plug  tobacco  appeal 
to  another  collector.  He  selects  them  for  their 
serial  number  and  brand. 

Many  of  our  citizens  have  discovered  that 
there  is  something  interesting  about  a  news- 
paper, aside  from  the  news  which  it  conveys. 
Elis  Stenman  of  Pigeon  Cove,  Massachusetts, 
has  built  his  entire  house,  with  the  exception 
of  the  roof  and  floors,  of  newspapers  which 
he  has  saved.  It  took  a  hundred  thousand  pa- 
pers, but  he  declares  that  it  was  worth  it.  A  few 
years  ago  there  appeared  in  our  newspapers  a 
picture  of  a  castle  built  entirely  of  rolled  news- 
papers which  the  architect  had  collected.  These 
two  men  certainly  get  their  money's  worth  out 
of  a  newspaper.  Another  thrifty  gentleman 
has  a  room  so  full  of  newspapers  and  burnt 
matches  that  the  floor  sags.  Perhaps  he  plans 
to  build  a  village.  Still  another  collects  news- 
paper boners,  such  as  misspellings,  incorrect 
grammar  and  punctuation  found  in  the  daily 
news.  Vryling  Raws  on 


MIAMI  VILLA 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
flaming  hibiscus  and  groups  of  swaying  palms 
gave  way  after  a  hundred  yards  to  a  broad  low 
wall  against  which  the  Gulf  Stream  murmured 
rhythmically,  an  occasional  fish  shot  from  the 
water,  and  a  marnatee  reared  his  ugly  head.  Sev- 
eral times  an  hour,  a  roar  would  descend  from 
the  burning  blue  as  a  quick  shadow  covered  us ; 
then  a  silver  plane  would  streak  the  water  before 
us,  and  we  could  hear  the  static  of  its  landing. 
We  could  easily  watch  the  planes'  landing  be- 
cause just  beyond  the  yacht  club,  on  a  low  point, 
we  glimpsed  the  gray  militarism  of  the  Coast 
Guard  station,  and  at  the  end  of  the  point,  the 
administration  offices  of  the  Pan-American  Air- 
ways glared  in  the  heat. 

Over  us  the  sky  rippled  an  intense,  unreal 
blue.  Beyond  us,  the  emerald  Gulf  Stream 
heaved  gently,  and  over  all  was  the  atmosphere 
of  the  tropics,  the  air  that  doesn't  seem  air, 
but  the  caress  of  unbelievably  exquisite  velvet 
upon  one's  body.  Perhaps  it  was  Paradise  in 
earthly  guise — if  setting  makes  Paradise. 

Countessa  Wood 


MIDSUMMER    NIGHTMARE 

(Continued  jrom  page  26) 
The  icy  water  that  partially  filled  the  cockpit 
numbed  our  feet  as  we  feverishly  bailed  it  out. 
The  jib  sail  was  torn  from  the  mast,  and  fell 
useless  on  the  deck  ready  to  be  washed  over- 
board with  the  next  merciless  wave.  Although 
we  knew  it  was  useless,  Phil  snatched  the 
bucket,  and  we  mechanically  bailed  on  and  on. 
It  grew  darker  and  darker  as  a  soupy  fog 
settled  over  us.  We  may  have  been  a  mile  from 
the  dock  or  only  a  few  yards,  for  we  had 
nothing  to  guide  us.  Then  out  of  the  death-like 
stillness  I  heard  faintly  what  was  unmistak- 
ably a  bell.  The  clanging  came  to  me  clearer, 
but  the  stinging  wind  and  mist  blinded  my 
vision.  In  one  last  effort  I  forced  my  eyes 
open  wider.  Before  me  loomed  a  round  black 
and  white  face.  Oh !  it  couldn't  be  !  But,  yes. 
it  was — my  alarm  clock ! 

Virginia  Holland 


NEWS  FLASHES 


Jan.  7 — Dr.  Herbert  Parsons  gave  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, which  is  a  predominant  cause  of 
present-day  crime. 

Jan.  9 — Having  studied  the  problems  of  youth 
in  Russia,  in  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  in  Germany,  Dr.  Brewer  Eddy  used 
his  knowledge  to  convince  us  that  the  youth 
of  the  U.  S.  has  a  better  outlook  for  pros- 
perity in  the  coming  years. 

Jan.  13 — A  few  secrets  about  cosmetics  made 
their  way  to  our  brains  when  Miss  Lewis 
analyzed  the  products  that  we,  the  gullible 
public,  test  and  re-test. 

Jan.  16 — Our  Vespers  speaker,  Dr.  Ashley  D. 
Leavitt,  chose  to  aid  us  in  "Finding  Our- 
selves". 

Jan.  20 — "Developing  a  Philosophy  of  Life" 
was  the  subject  that  our  Dean,  Miss  Lich- 
liter,  outlined  for  us. 

Jan.  21 — Senorita  Anita  Oyarzabal,  Assistant- 
head  of  the  Spanish  Department  of  Welles- 
ley  College,  gave  first-hand  information 
about  Spain. 

Jan.  23 — Mrs.  F.  E.  Clark,  whose  husband 
founded  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
spoke  on  "The  Foundation  of  Christian 
Character." 

Jan.  30 — A  discussion  of  the  baffling  problem 
in  religious  thought,  "Does  God  direct 
human  lives  ?"  was  delivered  by  Dr.  James 
A.  Gilkie  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,   Springfield. 

Feb.  1 — "Social  Hygiene"  and  its  every-day 
problems  was  presented  by  Dr.  Helen 
McGillicuddy,  who  defined  the  codes  by 
which  American  youth  should  abide. 

Feb.  3 — Chapel  service  was  devoted  to  an  en- 
tertaining speaker,  Mr.  Harold  Kennedy, 
whose  topic  was  the  present  staging  of 
Shakespearean  plays. 

Feb.  4 — The  race  problem  of  Rumania,  and  the 
question  of  England's  wanting  Egypt  as 
its  protectorate,  were  of  main  importance 


in    Mrs.    Sypher's    discussion    of    current 
affairs. 

Feb.  6 — Rev.  George  A.  Butters,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Winchester,  explained  the 
necessity  of  philosophies  of  life  in  working 
toward  ideals. 

Feb.  14 — At  assembly  the  second  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  boy-girl  relationships,  entitled 
"Necking  and  Petting,"  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Helen  McGillicuddy. 

Feb.  17 — Dr.  McGillicuddy  answered  as  fully 
as  possible  the  questions  which  arose  in 
the  students'  minds  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
vious talks  on  sex. 

Feb.  18 — The  subject  of  Mrs.  Sypher's  dis- 
course was  "Pre-  and  Post- War  Austria," 
regarding  its  present  surrender  to  Ger- 
many. 

Feb.  20 — At  Vespers  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh, 
President  of  B.  U.,  enlightened  the  student 
body  with  explanations  of  the  derivatives, 
of  prayer  endings. 

Feb.  24 — The  seventy-ninth  birthday  of  Miss 
Potter,  Dean  Emeritus,  was  celebrated  at 
Bragdon  Hall.  During  the  formal  dinner, 
music  was  supplied  by  a  trio  of  violin,, 
piano,  and  cello. 

Feb.  27— Mrs.  Dorothea  Wells,  soprano,  Mrs. 
Clarice  Frye,  contralto,  and  Mr.  Harold 
Schwab,  pianist,  entertained  with  a  fine 
musical  program  at  Vespers. 

Mar.  1 — Mrs.  Sypher  gave  reasons  for  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  dis- 
cussed the  crop  control  act,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  relief  in  America. 

Mar.  3 — "The  Technique  of  Securing  a  Job," 
a  timely  problem,  was  the  assembly  topic 
chosen  by  Miss  Helen  Dennis  of  Grover 
Cronin's,  Waltham.  Selling  is  a  great  de- 
veloper of  personality. 

Mar.  6 — Dr.  Tehyi  Hsieh,  head  of  the  Chinese 
Service  and  Trade  Bureau,  gave  an  enter- 
taining lecture  on  China,  explaining  a  few 
of  its  "different"  customs,  and  the  necessity 
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The  Traditions  at  the  Naval  Academy 

Traditions,  we  all  know,  are  customs  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  Traditions  play  an  important  part 
in  our  lives,  and  are  therefore  of  great  interest 
to  us.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  tradi- 
tions are  those  upheld  by  the  Naval  Academy 
in  Annapolis. 

Everyone  has  heard,  I  am  sure,  of  that  all- 
important  Ring  Dance  held  each  June  Week  by 
the  Second  Class,  at  which  each  member  of  the 
class  receives  his  Academy  ring.  This  ring  is 
placed  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  by 
the  Midshipman's  sweetheart,  as  they  dance 
through  the  ring.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  this 
ceremony  at  the  movies. 

Out  of  the  dim  and  distant  past  comes  another 
Annapolis  custom  which  still  lives  in  the  present. 
Namely,  when  a  girl  puts  a  Midshipman's  cap 
on  her  head,  she  is  subject  to  be  kissed  at  once 
by  the  owner  of  the  cap.    Since  the  Midshipmen 


do  not  remove  their  caps  on  the  streets,  there  is 
no  undue  publicity  attached  to  this  custom. 

Bill,  the  goat,  who  is  mascot  of  the  Navy  foot- 
ball team,  always  faces  the  opponent's  goal.  He 
is  present  at  every  football  game  throughout  the 
year. 

The  beautiful  Japanese  bell,  which  graces  the 
campus  at  Annapolis,  is  tolled  only  on  the 
occasion  of  a  football  victory  over  the  Army. 
It  is  the  cherished  privilege  of  the  Youngster 
Class  (Sophomore)  to  sound  the  ancient  bell 
continuously  until  the  team  returns  after  the 
victory.  The  team  captain  has  the  honor  of 
striking  the  bell,  the  sound  of  which  is  lost  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  Regiment.  The  bell  remains 
silent  until  the  Navy  is  again  victorious  over  its 
rival. 

There  are  several  other  traditions  as  genuine 
as  these.  Perhaps  you  too  now  recognize  the 
romance  and  sentiment  attached  to  these  ancient 
customs.    And  so  I  say — may  tradition  live  on. 

Aimee  Perras 
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NEWS  FLASHES 
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of  peace  between  it  and  Japan. 

Mar.  13 — Man's  seven  deadly  virtues — a  phrase 
suggested  by  the  seven  deadly  sins — were 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Charles  N.  Arbuckle's 
speech  in  Vespers.  Dr.  Arbuckle  is  a 
Baptist  minister  of  Newton  Center. 

Mar.  15 — Mrs.  Sypher  reported  on  Hitler's 
movements  in  Austria,  which  is  pro- 
German  but  not  pro- Nazi.  There  was  also 
an  explanation  of  the  Austrian  plebiscite. 

Mar.  17 — In  Miss  Root's  talk  on  dietetics,  she 
classified  the  subject  under  three  divisions 
— educational,  professional,  and  commer- 
cial— and  listed  prerequisites  for  each 
group. 

April  5 — The  oil  and  silver  question  of  Mexico, 
and  the  substance  of  the  Reorganization 
Bill  (which  she  feels  is  unnecessary)  were 
commented  upon  by  Mrs.   Sypher. 

April  7 — The  student  body  was  addressed  by 


Miss  Dorothea  Sibley  from  the  Training 
Department  of  the  Jordan  Marsh  Com- 
pany. The  subject  was  department  store 
management. 

April  10 — Easter  hymns  were  sung  by  the 
junior  and  senior  choirs  of  the  Centenary 
Methodist  Church  at  Vespers.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Leland  was  organist  and  director. 

April  18- — -The  most  important  news  of  the 
week,  explained  by  Mrs.  Sypher  in  chapel, 
was  the  Anglo-Italian  treaty  and  the  inter- 
national controversy  over  the  superiority 
of  types  of  armies. 

April  21 — Mme.  Ernestine  Beyer,  soprano,  was 
the  guest  soloist  at  assembly.  She  made 
her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  sing- 
ing the  role  of  Gilda  in  "Rigoletto,"  oppo- 
site Caruso. 

April  24 — Addressing  the  student  body  at  Ves- 
pers, Rev.  Carl  Heath  Kopf  described  the 
resemblance  of  life  to  a  river — its  currents, 
rapids,  and  rough  waters. 

Olive  Boynton 
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The  College   Girl   Versus  the   Student 

In  this  age  of  candor  it  is  no  difficult  thing  to 
observe  openly  that  a  large  percentage  of  women 
students  are  not  after  higher  learning  in  the 
intellectual  sense.  It  is  openly  acknowledged 
that  to  many,  a  college  education  implies  the 
means  of  ensnaring  more  men  and  eventually 
catching  the  pick  of  the  season. 

This  type  is  known  as  the  college  girl.  She 
is  familiar  to  many.  Then  there  is,  in  the  back- 
ground, a  much  less  known  personnage  referred 
to  as  the  student. 

Let  us  propound  further  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  these  two  distinct  types  of  individuals. 
Their  realms  are  as  different  as  two  diverse 
paths.  One  path  is  as  the  sunshine  and  flowers, 
which  inevitably  fade.  The  other  path  is  a  cool 
and  shadowy  lane. 

The  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  born  stu- 
dent are  that  books  and  studying  are  life  itself  to 
her.  Her  field  of  interest  is  limited  to  the  library, 
the  classroom,  and  her  own  room,  which  is 
Spartan-like  in  appearance.  The  pursuit  of 
friends  and  contact  with  other  people  have  no 
place  in  her  life.  She  notices  people  only  in 
relation  to  her  studies.  If  she  is  lonely,  she  does 
not  realize  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  college  girl. 
College  to  her  is  a  synonym  for  dates.  Classes 
are  passed  through  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
work  and  time.  Picking  out  the  snap  courses 
is  her  most  difficult  problem.  Clothes  rate 
next  to  dates  and  popularity,  though  her  friends 
are  numerous,  they  are  all  of  one  type  and  one 
set.  If  this  girl  were  left  to  her  own  devices, 
and  requested  to  spend  an  hour  a  day  alone,  she 
would  either  stalk  her  room  like  a  restless 
panther,  or  fall  asleep. 

The  answer  to  this  social  problem  is  not 
easily  solved.  The  happy  medium  must  be 
secured.  Either  extreme  can  produce  no  last- 
ing happiness.  A  balance  is  necessary  in  under- 
standing people  and  making  the  most  out  of  this 
world  of  ours. 

Audrey  Slawson 


Success  Story 

From  janitor  to  president !  It  sounds  almost 
like  a  melodrama,  but  in  reality  it  is  merely  the 
story  of  the  grandest  man  I  know,  my  father. 

He  was  born  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  in 
1886,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  banker.  He  was 
sent  to  Culver  Military  Academy,  but  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  expelled  for  misbehaving. 
He  then  decided  to  travel  for  a  year,  and  spent 
his  time  hopping  freights  across  the  country. 

By  this  time  his  father  was  disgusted  with 
his  son,  and  decided  to  try  him  at  school  again. 
This  time  he  chose  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Father  remained  there  for  half  a  year.  This 
time  he  was  expelled  for  turning  four  pigs  loose 
in  the  girls'  dormitory.  After  placing  him  in 
two  other  schools,  my  grandfather  told  him  his 
allowance  was  to  be  stopped  until  he  should 
settle  down  and  prove  himself  not  as  worthless 
as  he  seemed. 

At  this,  my  father  ran  away  to  California ; 
and  after  finding  odd  jobs  around  Los  Angeles, 
got  a  job  as  janitor  in  a  bank.  He  proved  so 
diligent  and  careful  that  after  being  made  teller, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  manager. 

Now,  after  working  twelve  years  in  the  bank, 
he  is  president  of  a  chain  of  over  twenty-five 
banks.  Although  my  grandfather  never  lived 
to  see  the  heights  to  which  my  father  climbed  on 
his  own  initiative,  I'm  sure  he  would  have  felt 
very  proud  indeed. 

— Anonymous 


Masculine  Accomplishment 

Many  men  have  given  their  lifetime  to  perfect- 
ing machines  and  mechanical  devices.  A  few 
have  devoted  all  their  time  to  explorations  of  the 
Poles.  But  the  man  that  I  have  in  mind  has 
lived  for  the  arts — that  is,  one  of  the  arts,  wood 
carving.  For  over  sixty  years  he  has  been 
designing  and  carving  beautiful  things,  and  now, 
on  his  eightieth  birthday,  he  can  look  back  and 
feel  that  he  has  really  helped  in  furthering  the 
beautiful. 

He  was  an  English  boy  who  came  over  to 
America  in  a  sailing  vessel  with  his  parents  and 
many  brothers  and  sisters,  the  majority  of  them 
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being  either  musically  or  artistically  inclined. 
Even  when  a  young  lad,  he  had  shown  great 
talent  for  designing  and  carving.  So  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  take  these  up  for  his  life 
work. 

So  many  lovely  things  he  has  carved. 
Mantles,  tables,  chests,  frames,  are  just  a  few 
of  them.  Having  numerous  specimens  of  his 
work,  I  have  always  taken  hand-carved  things 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  seeing  the  carver  at 
work,  one  realizes  how  difficult  is  this  art.  Be- 
sides an  artistic  sense,  the  carver  has  to  have 
patience,  keen  eye,  and  firm,  strong  hands,  as 
cutting  out  a  hard  piece  of  wood  is  a  slow  and 
tedious  task,  no  matter  how  sharp  the  tools.  A 
steady,  powerful  hand  is  a  great  necessity. 

One  of  my  favorites  in  his  collection  of  panels 
is  a  faun,  his  head  poised  over  his  shoulder  as  if 
listening  for  signs  of  approaching  danger.  He 
seems  to  be  on  tiptoe,  ready  to  dash  off  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Another  one  is  a  wild  goose, 
his  wings  flapping  and  feet  tucked  under,  just 
leaving  the  water.  He  has  made  a  little  ripple 
on  the  water  which  splashes  quietly  against  the 
bending  reeds.  The  feathers  on  his  body  and 
the  texture  of  the  smooth  hair  on  the  faun  are 
wonderfully  represented. 

Over  my  bed,  a  lovely  old-fashioned  one,  is  a 
carved  angel  head  with  outspread  wings,  and 
over  the  fireplace  in  our  library  is  a  large  lion's 
head  with  thick  mane  and  watchful  eyes.  Every 
time  I  go  by  him,  I  want  to  pat  his  nose.  In  our 
hall  is  a  beautifully  charved  chest,  the  sides  in 
high  relief  with  a  conventionalized  design  of 
wood  nymphs  and  flowers,  the  top  covered  with 
an  intricate  pattern  of  flowered  scrolls  and  a 
monogram.  I  remember  often  being  afraid, 
when  little,  of  its  short,  clawed  legs  which 
seemed  remarkably  like  a  real  animal. 

Wood  carving  seems  to  be  going  out  of  style, 
what  with  all  the  new  carving  machines  which 
turn  out  reproductions  by  the  thousands.  But 
no  machine  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
carvers  who  have  achieved  perfection  only 
through  years  of  hard  work. 

Laura  Lindsay  Huegle 


MRS.  HUDSON  SAYS— 
(Continued  from  page  29) 
the  date,  wouldn't  it  ?  If  you  have  accepted 
a  date  with  activity  or  destination  un- 
known, you  may  easily  suggest  what  you 
would  like  to  do  by  your  very  appearance. 
If  you  are  smartly  turned  out,  a  tea  dance 
or  dinner  is  suggested.  If  you  insist  upon 
sweater  and  skirt,  your  escort  will  doubt- 
less limit  himself  to  those  activities  for 
which  sport  clothes  are  appropriate. 

Q.  Is  white  tie  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
dinner  dance  such  as  the  Senior  Prom? 

A.  In  the  last  few  years  the  dinner  jacket  has 
been  favored  less  than  tails  by  well-dressed 
men,  for  such  events.  White  tie  is  not  a 
MUST  form  of  dress,  however,  except  on 
very  formal  occasions. 


MARIETTA 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
seem  to  be  her  passion  and  others'  panic.  One 
year  she  had  a  red  straw  with  what  appeared  to 
be  a  string  of  cannon  crackers  coiled  on  the 
front  of  it.  We  all  expected  to  see  her  explode 
each  time  she  ventured  forth  in  it.  She  has 
two  aversions, — one  is  children,  especially  boys 
with  air  rifles,  and  the  other  is  trees.  The  latter 
shade  her  lawn.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the 
missing  limbs  on  one  of  our  maple  near  the 
boundary.  She  does  like  evergreens.  In  fact, 
she  rehabilitated  her  front  lawn  with  them.  She 
engaged  a  nearby  nursery  to  landscape  it.  They 
sent  a  good  salesman  who  saw  his  opportunity 
and  ordered  a  forest. 

As  an  investor  she  rules  supreme.  To  her 
it  is  just  a  game  in  which  she  always  wins.  She 
seems  to  hold  an  X-ray  power  over  the  stock 
market,  but  perhaps  she  is  just  a  lucky  girl. 

Sitting  there  in  her  brown  frame  she  looks 
self-satisfied  but  agreeable.  Like  most  people 
who  do  nothing  for  anyone,  time  has  treated 
her  kindly.  Henry  will  find  her  just  as  he  left 
her,  tall,  straight,  and  almost  un wrinkled. 

Vyrling  Rawson 
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A  Man's  Moment 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
known,"  he  said  earnestly.  "He  never  did 
anything  in  his  life  before  that  anyone  would 
call  wrong.  And  after  all,"  he  continued,  "isn't 
every  man  entitled  to  just  one  moment  of  weak- 
ness in  his  whole  life? — Just  one  moment  that 
he's  not  responsible  for  afterwards?" 

Frankly,  I  wasn't  sure  I  agreed  completely, 
hut  I  thought  a  lot  about  his  idea.  Dad  came 
home  presently,  and  Johnny  left ;  but  I  re- 
membered what  he  had  said. 

Months  passed,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  ;  and  the 
nights  shortened  as  the  days  lengthened.  Tiny 
huds  began  to  appear  on  various  plants,  and 
a  family  of  robins  moved  into  the  rain  sill 
under  our  roof.  Fresh  green  foliage  spread 
almost  over  night  on  all  the  trees- — all,  that  is, 
except  that  contrary  elm  across  the  street.  In 
other  words,  it  was  time  for  finals. 

June  second  (I'll  never  forget  that  date) 
there  was  to  be  a  crucial  Latin  exam  for  which 
event  I  had  studied  night  and  day,  Mr.  Collins 
"being  noted  for  his  obsession  for  giving  exams 
not  far  from  impossible.  The  day  before  that, 
one  of  my  friends  came  up  to  me  in  the  hall, 
and  sneaked  me  away  to  a  corner. 

"I've  got  a  copy  of  our  Latin  exams  for  to- 
morrow," she  stated  in  an  impressive  whisper. 
"Someone  copied  it  and  they're  being  sold  for 
a  dollar  apiece !" 

At  first  I  was  shocked.  But  when  Jane  told 
me  that  everyone  who  took  Latin  III  was  in- 
vesting, I  became  convinced  that  I'd  just  be 
"somebody's  fool"  if  I  didn't  borrow  Jane's 
copy,  since  she  was  so  willing  for  me  to  use 
it.  She  had  a  few  notions  as  to  who  had 
•done  the  actual  copying ;  but  she  kept  them 
to  herself,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  who 
was  responsible. 

The  third  period  the  next  morning,  I  saun- 
tered into  Mr.  Collins'  room  and  sat  down 
amid  a  happy  looking  bunch  of  students  to 
begin  work.  The  test  papers  were  given  out, 
and  I  confidently  started  reading  the  first  ques- 
tion. It  was  entirely  different  from  the  sheet 
I  had  studied  the  night  before !  Terrified,  I 
:searched   every   question,   until    I    was   sure   I 


had  never  seen  any  of  them  before.  Somehow 
I  ploughed  through  the  thing,  although  I  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  my  teeth  into  friend  Jane. 

When  I  saw  her  afterwards,  however,  I  re- 
lented. She  was  even  more  surpised  than  I 
had  been,  and  very  much  more  angry  because 
it  was  her  dollar  which  had  been  invested. 
We  estimated  that  at  least  three  hundred  stu- 
dents had  been  similarly  swindled,  and  they 
were  furious ! 

Well,  that  same  day  it  came  out  that  John 
Kingsley  had  copied  the  test,  even  though  he 
was  not  taking  that  course  himself,  and  had 
made  a  few  hundred  mimeographed  sheets  from 
it !  He  had  evidently  come  across  it  while  cor- 
recting papers  in  the  Latin  room.  Honestly, 
I  don't  believe  I  could  have  been  more  dis- 
illusioned if  it  had  been  my  own  mother. 

Johnny  was  expelled  from  school,  of  course, 
and  many  of  even  his  best  friends  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  got  a  job  behind 
a  soda  fountain,  which  he  kept  only  until  his 
employer  discovered  why  he  had  been  expelled 
from  school.  As  far  as  recommendations  for 
another  were  concerned — they  were  nil. 

The  thing  had  blown  over  by  the  time  school 
opened  again  in  the  fall,  and  I  never  heard 
anything  more  about  the  Kingsleys  except  that 
they'd  moved  out  west  somewhere.  However, 
one  day  I  saw  Johnny  walking  down  town.  He 
was  wearing  a  good  looking  college  sweater, 
and  looked  neater  and  more  handsome  than 
ever.  But  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  a 
bunch  of  boys  as  before,  he  was  alone.  As 
we  approached  each  other,  I  prepared  to  greet 
him  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  he,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  me  as  he  passed,  cast  his 
eyes  down  and  hurried  by.  I  couldn't  help 
turning  to  watch  him  shuffle  down  the  side- 
walk, and  across  the  street  just  before  he 
reached  the  ever  crowded  door  of  the  "Limpid 
Lunch". 

Immediately  the  conversation  we  had  had  so 
long  ago  flashed  into  my  mind  as  I  thought, 
"Well,  he  had  his  moment!"  (And  all  of  us 
who  copied  the  test  had  had  ours.) 

Marjorie  Pierson 
Drawing   by  Shirley  Raymond 
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NEW  BOOK  BY  MISS  LICHLITER 


DEAN  LICHLITER  AND  KAY  PETERSON 

We  Go  Exploring 

Dean  Mary  Lichliter  of  Lasell  has  just  pub- 
lished a  book  for  children,  We  Go  Exploring. 
The  illustrations  are  by  Kay  Peterson,  head 
of  the  Art  Department. 

We  Go  Exploring  is  filled  with  a  charm  and 
imagination  appeal  for  the  child  mind, — quali- 
ties seldom  found  outside  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
But  in  addition  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
true  and  real.  In  it,  Miss  Lichliter  has  narrated 
events  in  the  discovery  and  exploration  of 
America,  from  the  voyage  of  the  Vikings  to 
the  explorations  of  Henry  Hudson.  The  nar- 
ration is  done  so  cleverly  that  there  is  no 
"history  book"  atmosphere ;  yet  it  is  accurate. 
There  is  no  distortion  of  facts  which  would 
•interfere  with  the  child's  later  understanding  of 
history.  Neither  is  there  any  suggestion  of 
"talking  down"  to  young  readers. 

The  chapters  are  linked  by  a  clever  analogy. 
America  is  likened  to  a  Sleeping  Giant,  who  is 
discovered,  gradually  awakened,  and  put  to 
work  by  such  explorers  as  the  Vikings,  Colum- 
bus, Vespucci,  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  Hudson. 
In  the  chapters,  the  steady  procession  of  events 
is  clear. 

The  illustrations  by  Kay  Peterson  carry  out 
the  idea  of  the  book.  They  are  keyed  to 
emphasize  the  aspects  of  the  stories  most  in- 
teresting to  children. 

Miss  Lichliter's  stories  were  first  told  to  her 
(Continued  on  Page  50) 


Possibly  this  year,  Lasell's  brides-to-be  are 
awaiting  the  return  of  rare  June  days,  the  con- 
ventional bridal  month,  but  the  list  following  is 
of  a  group  of  advance  independents  who  chose 
otherwise : 

Feb.  19— Anne  Elizabeth  Flynn,  '34-'35,  and 
Martin  Warren  Davenport  at  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Winifred  Gregson,  '34-'35,  was  one  of  Anne's 
bridesmaids. 

Mar.  29—  Ethel  J.  Cole  '23  and  Mr.  Arthur 
John  Charters,  Jr.,  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  2 — Mary  Elizabeth  Keever  (Woodland 
Park  1919-24)  and  Mr.  Robert  Francis  Iversen 
at  Auburndale.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Keever.  Dorothy 
Scott,  '36-'37,  and  Mr.  Paul  W.  Blanchard  at 
Orleans,  Vermont. 

Apr.  9— Margaret  M.  Pearl  '36  and  Mr. 
Richard  Elmore  Ide  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ide  are  now  residing  at  17  Fed- 
eral Street,  St.  Johnsbury.  Barbara  Russell 
Fowler  '37  and  Mr.  Newton  Haven  Hoyt,  Jr., 
at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyt 
are  now  "at  home"  at  1412  Kinyon  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Apr.  16— Ruth  Ann  Putnam  '35  and  Mr. 
Donald  Bolles  Jackson  at  Northampton,  Mass. 
Ruth's  new  address  is  121  Park  Drive,  Boston. 
Jeanette  Hovey  Tifft  '36  and  Mr.  Howard  W. 
Jeffcock  at  Mobile,  Ala.  After  June  first  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jeffcock  will  be  "at  home"  at  959 
Government  Street,  Mobile. 

Announcements  of  the  following  engage- 
ments have  come  to  our  desk :  Ann  Robertson 
'37  to  Mr.  Woodrow  W.  Miller  ;  Emily  Ingwer- 
sen  '34  to  Mr.  Emil  L.  Stevens ;  Martha  Par- 
sons '35  to  Mr.  Harold  A.  Lindsay;  Dorothy 
Foss,  '31-'33,  to  Mr.  Richard  Prescott  True; 
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Naida  B.  Sanders,  '32-'33,  to  Mr.  Donald  W. 
MacNaughton ;  Virginia  Bascom  (Jan. -June 
'34)  to  Mr.  Chapin  Fay ;  Barbara  W.  King  '35 
to  Lieut.  Enrique  D.  Haskins ;  Emily  Kayser, 
'34-'36,  to  Mr.  Parker  Mead  Morrell ;  Pauline 
Staples  (Woodland  Park  '30-'33,  '35-'36)  to 
Mr.  Robert  Elmer  Gould ;  Jeanette  Kent  '39  to 
Mr.  Charles  Russell  Eddy ;  and  Miss  Barbara 
Ryerson  (French  Department  1936-37)  to  Mr. 
Michael  H.  Harper  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


An  Appreciation 

Voltaire  once  wrote  from  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land to  a  friend  in  Paris :  "These  Genevese  are 
killing  me  with  kindness ;  they  are  smothering 
me  with  roses."  Somewhat  of  this  experience 
was  mine  on  the  occasion  of  my  recent  birthday 
anniversary,  but  with  me  it  was  a  tribulation 
in  which  I  greatly  rejoiced.  From  sea  to  shin- 
ing sea,  alumnae  associations,  old  girls  and 
new,  faculty  and  friends,  sent  loving  felicita- 
tions. 

At  the  close  of  a  surprise  birthday  dinner  at 
Bragdon  hall,  the  room  was  darkened  and  a 
group  of  students  entered  bearing  miniature 
birthday  cakes  lighted  with  tiny  candles,  one 
for  each  guest,  while  the  real  cake,  a  thing  of 
beauty,  was  placed  before  the  astonished  re- 
cipient. After  the  singing  of  a  toast  written 
for  the  occasion,  the  company  gathered  in 
Bragdon  chapel  where  the  seven  dormitories 
each  entertained  with  a  clever  skit.  At  the 
close  of  this  original  and  much  appreciated 
program,  the  president  of  the  Student  Council 
presented  the  guest,  whom  they  sought  to 
honor,  with  a  generous  purse. 

One  does  not  mind  growing  old  when  the 

way  is  strewn  with  roses.     May  the  joy  you 

have  put  into  my  life  during  these  many  years 

return  to  each  one  of  you  in  manifold  blessings. 

Yours  with  deep  appreciation. 

L.  R.  P. 

Dear  Madam  Trustee,  Etta  Austin  McDon- 
ald :  even  up  to  this  minute  the  lovely  Florida 
orange  blossoms  are  fragrant,  and  how  we  prize 
the  gracious  greetings  which  accompanied  the 
flowers.      That    four-leaf    clover    has    already 


brought  good  luck,  so  you  see  we  have  much 
for  which  to  thank  you,  dear  joy-giver. — L.R.P. 

Lasell  readers  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  must  have  been  thrilled  as  were  we 
in  discovering  in  the  March  issue  a  generously 
illustrated  article,  entitled  "China's  Great  Wall 
of  Sculpture."  by  Mary  Augusta  Mullikin,  for- 
mer director  of  our  Art  Department.  In  this 
versatile  contributor  is  combined  the  excep- 
tional gifts  of  painter,  author,  and  one  might 
well  add,  explorer.  Lasell  Junior  College 
counts  it  a  privilege  to  extend  congratulations 
to  this  former  faculty  member  whose  brush  and 
pen  have  contributed  to  the  March  Geographic 
this  unusual  and  valuable  article. 

Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16  has  recently  been 
elected  President  of  the  Connecticut  State  Fed- 
ration  of  Women's  Clubs  after  serving  in  the 
offices  of  Treasurer,  Chairman  of  Legislation, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Federation  during 
the  past  ten  years.  She  is  now  representing 
Connecticut  at  the  Triannual  of  the  General 
Federation  at  Kansas  City.  Hearty  congratu- 
lations to  our  Laura  Hale  Gorton  from  her 
Alma  Mater. 

Phyllis  Rafrerty  Shoemaker  '22  and  Helen 
Perry  '24,  president  and  vice-president  respec- 
tively, of  our  Alumnae  Association,  enjoyed  an 
especially  delightful  spring  cruise  to  Bermuda. 
One  rare  day  while  on  the  island,  they  were 
luncheon  guests  of  Ruth  Rawlings  Mott  '21  in 
her  beautiful  home,  The  Parapet,  Somerset 
Bridge,  Somerset,  Bermuda. 

"As  we  entered  the  library,"  exclaimed 
Phyllis,  "my  eye  fell  upon  the  latest  copy  of 
the  Lasell  Leaves.  That  friendly  discovery 
at  once  made  us  feel  at  home — no  longer 
strangers ;  just  a  group  of  college  girls  'bound 
firm  by  a  bond  unbroken,  Love  for  old  Lasell.' 

"One  could  easily  be  enthusiastic  over  Ruth's 
beautiful  home  and  extensive  estate,  but  after 
all  our  most  vivid  recollections  are  those  of 
Ruth's  dear  children,  a  little  son  and  daughter, 
and  the  cordiality  and  personal  friendliness  of 
our  hostess." 

We  are  indebted  to  our  assistant  dean,  Mrs. 
S.  P.  McDonald,  for  sharing  with  us  this  latest, 
most  interesting  word  from  Constance  Black- 
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stock  '09,  now  in  charge  of  the  Wellesley  Girls' 
High  School  at  Naini  Tal,  India.  Miss  Black- 
stock  writes :  "On  the  13th  of  May  we're  going 
to  dedicate  our  new  building.  The  Governor 
of  the  Province  is  going  to  do  the  needful  so 
we're  rather  excited.  I  had  to  send  a  detailed 
account  of  how  His  Excellency  was  to  be  re- 
ceived. We  are  so  happy  that  Sir  Harry  Haig 
has  consented  to  come  to  us.  Our  staff  is  to 
be  robed  in  academic  gowns  and  we  shall  meet 
him  at  the  gate.  I  shall  have  to  present  each 
member  of  the  staff  to  him  individually  and 
then  we  shall  proceed  down  the  driveway.  The 
girls  will  form  a  guard  of  honor  in  front  of 
the  building.  The  head  girl  will  then  be  pre- 
sented to  him  and  she  will  call  for  cheers." 

We  are  indeed  grateful  for  this  news,  but  are 
missing  you  these  days,  Miss  Blackstock. 

Anne  Davidson  Muir,  '28-'32,  called  early 
this  spring.  We  appreciate  her  friendly  habit 
of  keeping  in  personal  touch  with  Lasell.  Her 
little  son,  George  Muir  III,  was  baptised  Easter 
Sunday  by  Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  just  before  he 
departed  on  his  mission  to  the  west  coast. 

True  to  her  promise,  Helen  Schellenberg  '34, 
kept  her  teacher's  position  all  through  the  year, 
and  last  summer  took  advanced  work  in  Home 
Economics  at  Cornell  University.  While  at  the 
college,  she  had  an  unexpected  meeting  with 
her  former  Lasell  instructor.  Miss  Edith  East- 
man, who  was  also  a  summer  student  at  Cornell. 
Lasell  wishes  continued  success  to  this  faculty 
member  and  Helen   Schellenberg. 

Clementina  Butler,  '80-'81,  assures  us  she 
was  never  as  busy  or  happier  than  she  is  in 
"her  new  present  missionary  drive.  Miss  Butler 
writes : 

"It  came  about  this  way :  when  I  was  last 
in  India  I  searched  far  and  wide  for  Christian 
pictures  which  could  be  bought  at  a  price  pos- 
sible for  the  poor,  who  having  accepted  the 
Christian  faith,  were  trying  to  realise  its  beauty 
without  the  help  our  rich  art  treasures  supply. 
Positively  no  one  had  furnished  such  aid.  So 
I  started  out  with  the  first  picture,  Hofflan's 
Good  Shepherd.  This  was  issued  in  September 
1935.  Within  less  than  three  months  the  need 
was  evidenced  by  the  sale  of  27.000'  copies  of 


this  picture  ;  and  that  without  the  aid  of  agents. 
Since  then  pictures  familiar  to  us,  viz.  The 
Lost  Sheep  by  LeRolle,  The  Crucifixion  and 
Easter  Morn  by  Plockhorst  have  been  added. 
Finding  that  some  of  our  paintings  were  too 
Western  to  appeal  to  the  Oriental  eye,  I  have 
offered  each  year  awards  for  pictures  to  be 
painted  by  Indian  nationals.  Four  of  these 
are  now  in  circulation.  Pictures  10x16  are  sold 
for  one  Anna  (approximately  two  and  one- 
eighths  cents).  The  reason  the  India  pictures 
can  be  sold  at  this  low  price  is  that  friends  in 
this  country  have  given  the  money  to  make  the 
lithograph.  The  poor  need  only  pay  the  cost 
of  paper  and  work,  and  as  this  is  done  on  a 
mission  press,  the  expense  is  small. 

"At  Christmas  time  2,610  copies  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  picture  were  sent  out  by  the  evan- 
gelistic committee  of  the  Stanley  Jones  Ashram 
to  workers  among  the  Untouchables.  Through 
the  generosity  of  friends  in  America,  fifty  dol- 
lars was  contributed  especially  for  this  work. 
The  last  report  is  that  more  than  100,000  copies 
of  these  pictures  have  been  sold — truly  justify- 
ing my  opinion  that  India  needs  this  help." 

A  rare  privilege  this,  to  receive  friendly 
greetings  of  late  from  Alice  Magoun  78  and 
Lucy  E.  Curtis  '80.  The  Personals  Editor's 
joy  would  be  greatly  increased  should  these 
esteemed  graduates  report  at  Lasell  in  person 
at  Commencement  time. 

During  the  Building  Fund  Drive,  Chairman 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  T9  devoted  her  time 
generously  to  Lasell,  the  base  of  operations. 
She  now  writes,  in  her  customary  facetious 
way,  "I  miss  coming  down  to  Lasell,  but  my 
family  are  pleased  to  have  my  undivided  atten- 
tion once  more."  Priscilla  gives  us  the  assur- 
ance that  she  will  surely  be  with  us  at  Com- 
mencement time. 

Elizabeth  Mitchell  Ridout  '23 :  to  be  sure  you 
may  not  recall  the  unusual  record  you  made  at 
Lasell :  not  absent  from  a  single  class  during 
all  your  years  here ;  always  in  full  sympathy 
with  rules  and  regulations ;  and  an  outstanding 
scholar.  Our  Principal  said  as  he  presented 
you  with  the  coveted  prize  of  the  White 
Sweater,  "You  merit  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key." 
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We  are  especially  happy  to  have  the  long 
silence  broken  by  your  welcomed  letter.  Betty 
writes : 

"I  have  not  forgotten  Lasell.  In  thought  I 
live  over  my  school  clays  there  and  the  happy 
time  that  were  a  part  of  them.  I  keep  up  with 
what  goes  on  at  Lasell  now  through  the  Leaves 
and  I  especially  enjoy  reading  the  Personals. 
Is  it  not  grand  that  the  new  auditorium  has 
actually  materialized? 

"I  lead  a  quiet  life  in  this  small  New  Jersey 
town,  keeping  busy  with  church  work  and 
housekeeping.  When  summer  vacation  comes 
my  ministerial  husband  and  I  are  regular  gad- 
abouts. Last  year  we  acquired  a  trailer  and 
drove  to  California,  then  to  Banff,  Canada,  and 
returned  via  the  Glacier  National  Park  and  the 
Yellowstone.  We  are  simply  thrilled  with  this 
way  of  traveling  and  are  planning  another 
western  trip  this  coming  summer. 

"My  mother  and  father  still  live  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  When  I  visit  them  I  usually  get  a 
glimpse  of  Louisa  Venable  Kyle  '23  and  her 
three  lovely  daughters.  I  certainly  hope  that 
some  day  I  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Lasell.  Regret  that  it  cannot  be  for  my  fifteenth 
reunion.  Kindest  regards  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow." 

Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  scholastic  record  made  by  her  two  daugh- 
ters. Betty,  a  Simmons  College  alumna,  is 
placed  in  a  very  fine  business  position  in 
Providence.  Claudia  is  enrolled  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Florence,  Italy,  having  won  the 
privilege  through  her  excellent  scholarship  at 
Smith  College.  Her  letters  to  the  local  Ver- 
mont press  describing  life  in  "Sunny  Italy"  are 
charmingly  written. 

That  excursion  to  Bermuda  during  the  Easter 
vacation  was  "some  trip,"  according  to  a  youth- 
ful sailor.  The  chaperones,  Misses  McClelland 
and  Beede,  and  a  group  of  some  twenty  Lasell 
college  girls  formed  the  party.  Smooth  sailing, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  fair  days  on  the 
enchanting  island  proved  an  ideal  setting  for 
these  vacation  tourists.  While  in  Bermuda, 
|they  were  fortunate  in  discovering  among  the 
®vis:tors,    Mrs.    Henry    Dunham,    wiTe    of    the 


composer,  the  late  Henry  Dunham,  for  many 
years  dean  of  our  Music  Department.  Mrs. 
Dunham,  a  trustee  of  Lasell  Junior  College, 
extended  a  gracious  welcome  to  the  Lasell  party. 

Our  treasurer,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury,. 
recently  received  from  Miss  Beulah  H.  Shannon 
of  Newton  Centre  a  letter  enclosing  a  check 
for  the  Building  Fund  from  our  trustee,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Chandler  Pierce  '96.  With  the  gift 
came  the  unwelcomed  word  that  Mrs.  Pierce 
has  been  seriously  ill  since  our  Mid-winter 
Reunion  at  the  Pioneer  Hotel.  Mrs.  Pierce  is 
at  present  at  the  Maiden  Hospital,  Maiden, 
Mass.  Lasell  Junior  College  sends  to  our  be- 
loved trustee  a  hope  for  her  speedy  recovery 
in  which  a  host  of  her  Alumnae  friends  join. 

Miss  Shannon  also  enclosed  from  Mrs.  Pierce 
a  newspaper  article  describing  the  Clearwater 
Farm  at  Charlemont,  Mass.,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Edith  Grant  '98  and  Miss  Mary 
Walker.  The  press  reporter  writes :  "In  1919 
there  came  to  the  hills  of  Heath  to  live  Miss 
Edith  T.  Grant,  accompanied  by  her  English 
friend,  Miss  May  Walker.  To  start  with  they 
had  only  the  land  and  a  dream  of  owning  a 
dairy  farm,  a  dream  they  have  now  realized. 
Miss  Grant,  who  grew  up  in  New  York  City, 
was  trained  to  be  a  teacher  of  home  economics- 
but  was  unable  to  follow  her  chosen  profession 
because  of  her  health.  The  summer  place  which 
her  father  owned  in  Heath  was  ideally  suited 
for  her  and  since  she  was  dependent  on  herself 
for  a  living,  decided  to  conduct  a  farm.  Miss 
Walker,  who  loves  farm  work,  studied  agri- 
culture at  Cornell  University." 

The  press  article  also  contained  a  snapshot 
of  Miss  Grant  and  her  English  partner  and 
their  bodyguard,  two  faithful  dogs,  Peter  and 
Dusky. 

Virginia  Leahy  '34:  we  were  indeed  pleased 
to  hear  of  your  latest  successful  recital.  On 
the  evening  of  April  12,  Virginia,  a  member  of 
the  graduating  class  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  presented  her  Senior  re- 
cital at  Brown  Hall,  Boston.  Our  congratula- 
tions to  this  talented  music  student  and  to  her 
parents.  One  of  the  unexpected  pleasures  of 
this  evening  was  the  meeting  with  Virginia's 
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lovely  young  sister,  and  as  usual  we  are  selfishly 
hoping  she  will  follow  her  mother's  (Fern 
Dixon  Leahy  '07)  and  sister's  choice  in  select- 
ing Lasell. 

Readers  of  the  Lasell  Leaves  who  enjoy 
Kathleen  Knight's  ('11)  stories  will  doubtless 
recall  the  write-up  in  the  March  '37  Leaves  of 
this  Alumna.  Of  the  gifted  author  of  "Death 
Blew  Out  the  Match,"  the  New  York  Times 
acknowledged  its  every  reason  to  believe  that 
"Miss  Knight  is  destined  to  take  her  place 
along  with  Mignon  G.  Eberhart,  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart  and  Dorothy  Sawyers."  We  are 
venturing  to  share  with  our  readers  excerpts 
from  her  recent  letter.  To  our  Dean  Emeritus, 
Kathleen  writes : 

"I  am  spending  the  winter  in  Panama  City, 
R.  P. — in  fact  I  am  beginning  to  look  on  this 
part  of  the  world  as  my  second  home,  for  I 
always  want  to  come  back  to  it.  Do  you  know 
Panama  City?  I  have  a  Venice-like  little 
apartment  on  the  waterfront  in  the  native  part 
of  the  city  with  a  balcony  looking  down  on 
one  side  into  the  old  orange  market,  and  on 
the  other  into  the  bay,  where  little  native  craft 
— banana  boats  and  shrimpers  and  cayucas 
hollowed  out  of  great  mahogany  logs — sprawl 
in  the  mud  at  low  tide  and  launch  into  very 
noisy  activity  as  soon  as  they  are  afloat.  This 
waterfront  has  all  the  picturesque  charm  of 
Marseilles  and  the  other  Old  World  harbors, 
without  being  tourist-ridden.  One  has  to  live 
here  before  one  can  really  appreciate  it — so 
when  the  cruise  ships  come  in  and  the  tourists 
take  a  brisk  spin  in  a  taxi  through  the  native 
quarters  and  then  depart  with  the  smug  con- 
viction that  they  have  seen  Panama — and  don't 
think  much  of  it.  This  is  wholly  satisfactory 
to  us  Panamaniacs ! 

"I  have  many  friends  here  and  in  the  Zone, 
and  at  present  am  writing  a  book  with  a 
Panamanian  background — so  I  keep  busy  and 
happy,  with  sufficient  social  life  to  keep  from 
mental  stagnation. 

"Plan  to  run  up  to  Costa  Rica  for  a  few 
weeks  about  the  end  of  April,  and  in  June  will 
return  to  the  States  to  open  my  little  house  on 
Martha's  Vineyard. 


"Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  Lasell 
at  Commencement  time,  and  see  for  myself  all 
your  splendid  improvements.  I  will  try.  It 
would  be  such  a  joy  to  see  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  and  you  again.  Please  remember  me 
most  cordially  to  those  who  may  chance  to 
remember  an  insignificant  member  of  the  ante- 
bellum generation. 

K.  M.  K." 

"Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind"  is  obsolete  when 
applied  to  Lasell  "old  girls,"  and  the  happy 
part  is  that  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  reciprocity 
when  it  comes  to  these  foster  children  and 
their  Alma  Mater.  One  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  this  unfailing  friendliness  is  found  in 
our  Dorothy  Barnes  Paine  '18.  She  writes: 
"I  have  just  finished  sending  a  note  to  every 
member  of  the  Class  of  1918,  urging  them  to 
return  for  our  20th  Reunion  at  Lasell  next 
June.  I  expect  to  be  in  Auburndale  for  the 
festivities  and  trust  that  many  of  our  class- 
mates may  be  able  to  join  us.  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  the  new  building  and  glad  indeed 
to  know  that  Lasell  is  growing.  It  doesn't 
seem  that  it  can  be  twenty  years  since  our 
graduation.  I  still  feel  the  three  years  spent 
at  Lasell  were  among  the  happiest  I  have  ever 
known.  Anticipating  a  real  treat  with  the 
Lasell  family  next  spring. — D.  B.  P." 

A  most  attractive  English  magazine,  "Poetry 
of  Today,"  has  just  been  received.  Lasell  takes 
special  interest  in  this  book  of  modern  poetry 
for  it  contains  three  poems  by  Miss  Barbara 
Alden,  a  recent  member  of  our  faculty,  who 
this  year  is  doing  post-graduate  work  in 
English  at  Chicago  University. 

From  the  office  of  Publicity,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, our  registrar,  Miss  Irwin,  received  the 
following  gratifying  notice : 

"It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that 
Jane  Mittau  has  achieved  high  academic  dis- 
tinction at  Wellesley  College.  In  the  Honors 
Day  celebration,  March  21,  her  name  was  read 
as  being  a  Senior  Wellesley  College  Scholar. 
This  honor  is  reserved  for  juniors  and  seniors 
who  have  maintained  excellent  scholastic  rec- 
ords throughout  their  years  at  Wellesley." 

Lasell  Junior  College  extends  congratulations   jj 
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to  Jane  Mittau,  '33-'34,  who  has  merited  this 
worthy  distinction. 

Eleanor  Warner  Salisbury  '11  of  Minneap- 
olis, her  husband  and  daughter  were  among 
our  April  callers.  We  tried  to  persuade  them 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Lasell,  but  they  had 
previously  pledged  to  take  luncheon  with  Sybil 
Webb  Dougherty,  '06-'09,  at  Dana  Hall.  Mr. 
Salisbury,  an  alumnus  of  M.  I.  T.,  was  naturally 
divided  in  his  college  interests  but  heartily 
joined  Eleanor  and  their  daughter  on  a  tour 
of  Bragdon  Hall  and  the  Lasell  campus.  "Our 
whole  eastern  trip,"  Eleanor  exclaimed,  "is 
turning  into  a  sort  of  Lasell  tour.  Louise 
Paisley  '09  has  promised  to  corral  the  New 
York  Lasell  girls  for  a  reunion."  En  route 
East,  Martha  Hazelet  Crooks  '10  made  quite 
a  detour  from  Williamsport  in  order  to  meet 
up  with  her  college  mate.  Also  while  in  Penn- 
svlvania,  Eleanor  and  her  Minneapolis  escorts 
had  a  charming  visit  with  Annie  Merrill  David 
'12.  During  their  visit  at  Lasell,  they  referred 
to  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  where  one  of 
Eleanor's  daughters  is  enrolled.  They  also 
added  that  a  daughter  of  Nell  Jones  Yeomans 
'05  is  a  Downer  student  and  an  unusually  sweet 
girl. 

The  sad  tidings  have  recently  been  received 
announcing  the  sudden  passing  away  of  Maude 
Oliver  Chipman  '89  in  Pomona,  Calif.  Funeral 
services  were  held  April  11  in  the  Stony 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege and  many  loyal  friends  among  our  Alum- 
nae extend  deepest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family. 

A  group  of  former  students  who  have  failed 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  Lasell,  at  our  re- 
quest, have  recently  returned  messages — often 
brief  but  to  Lasell  always  valuable. 

Matilda  -Foster  Marsh,  '19-'20,  is  now  "at 
home"  at  60  Duncan  Avenue,  Crafton,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penna.  We  are  hoping  that  her  little 
daughter,  Louise,  will  become  a  future  candi- 
date for  Lasell. 

Miriam  Smith  Dawson,  '22-'24,  is  almost  a 
neighbor  for  her  home  address  is  Route  No.  B, 
Westport,  Conn.  Her  little  son,  Richard,  was 
born  March  2,   1937. 


Mail  addressed  to  Mabel  Elliot  Ward,  '19- 
'20,  should  be  sent  c/o  Mrs.  Buckman  Wilson, 
Swarthmore,  Penna.  Her  son,  Robert,  is  en- 
rolled at  the  Perkioneu  School,  Pennsburg, 
Penna. 

Dorothy  Chaffee  Stroud,  '08-'09,  whom  we 
found  last  summer  serving  in  one  of  Minne- 
apolis' exclusive  shops,  has  two  married  daugh- 
ters and  three  grandchildren.  One  of  these 
winsome  little  granddaughters  we  met  during 
our  Minneapolis  visit.  Dorothy's  mail  should 
be  sent  c/o  Postmaster,  Amenia,  North  Dakota. 

After  her  marriage  in  1925,  Bertice  Carter 
Kay,  '20-'22,  and  her  husband  were  transferred 
from  Chicago  to  Dallas,  Texas,  where  Mr.  Kay 
is  manager  of  the  Sinclair  Refining  Company. 
Bertice  adds :  "We  are  both  so  delighted  to  be 
near  Fort  Worth.     Best  regards  to  all." 

Evelene  Towle  Lovejoy,  '16-T8,  is  living  on 
Upland  Field  Road,  Lincoln,  Mass.,  and  is 
enjoying  her  new  home  and  her  little  family. 
"Teddy,"  the  son,  is  ten  years  old  and  his  twin 
sisters  are  four  years  his   juniors. 

R.F.D.  Cambridgeport,  Athens,  Vermont,  is 
the  home  address  of  Eleanor  Keith  Sweet,  '27- 
'28.  She  has  two  clear  little  sons,  who  alas ! 
are  not  in  line  for  Lasell. 

From  far  away  Oregon  comes  word  from 
Elizabeth  Knowles  Warren,  '27-'28.  Her 
address  is  1893  Villard  Street,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Betty  writes:  "My  husband  is  executive  assist- 
ant in  the  University  of  Oregon  Library.  I 
am  busy  at  home  with  my  two  sons,  Jimmie 
and  Billie." 

Ella  H.  Robbins'  ('24)  report  contains  this 
interesting  item:  "Our  address  is  138  West 
58th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I  say  'our'  for 
Cora  Cornell,  '18-'23,  is  with  me  and  we  are 
again  roommates." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Greene,  mother  of 
Jane  Greene,  '26-27,  for  this  bit  of  news :  "Jane 
was  married  June  13,  1937,  in  Florence,  Italy, 
to  Mr.  George  E.  Buzza.  After  a  world  tour, 
they  are  now  located  at  1262  Sunset  Plaza 
Drive,  Hollywood,  Calif." 

Eleanor  Ronimus  Dawber  '32  is  now  living 
•in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Her  husband  is  interning 
with    the    Public    Health    Service    until    July. 
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Eleanor  adds :  "We  enjoy  Norfolk,  but  can't 
help  missing  New  England.  Best  regards  to 
all  Lasell  friends." 

Dorothy  Loomis  Hammond,  '16-' 17,  writes 
from  338  East  Sixth  Street,  Loveland,  Colo- 
rado :  "We  moved  here  in  1930  and  have  two 
children,  Jean  and  Jerry."  We  hope  that 
Dorothy  had  an  eye  to  the  future  when  she 
added  this  postscript :  "I  would  appreciate  a 
Lasell  catalog." 

From  Tonkawa,  Okla.,  Jeanette  Smith  Lam- 
bert, '23-'24,  sends  this  word :  "My  husband  is 
a  mining  engineer  and  we  are  constantly  on  the 
move."  Lasell  is  happy  to  hear  from  these 
itinerants. 

The  home  address  of  Mildred  Hill  Richards, 
'28-'29,  is  3382  East  152d  Street,  Shaker 
Heights,  Oeveland,  Ohio.  After  leaving  Lasell, 
Mildred  attended  Miami  University  and  later 
Western  Reserve  University,  from  which  she 
was  graduated  in  1932.  She  has  a  little  daugh- 
ter and  still  teaches  Home  Economics  part  time 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Mildred,  that  is  a  praise- 
worthy record.    Lasell  congratulates  you. 

L.  Adelle  Wilson  Moffett  '13  no  longer  re- 
sides in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  but  is  now  living  at 
The  Park  Lane,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Lasell  trusts 
that  our  Toledo  girls  will  cordially  welcome 
Adelle  Wilson  Moffett. 

Mary  Jane  McMillen  Crowe's  ('29-'30) 
present  address  is  1008  Golfview  Road,  Glen- 
view,  111.  Mary  Jane  writes  that  she  and  her 
husband  spent  a  winter  vacation  in  Florida  and 
also  enjoyed  some  deep  sea  fishing  off  the 
Bahama  coast.  She  also  added  that  Elizabeth 
Bear  DeStaebler  '31  spent  part  of  January 
with  her  sister  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Zoe  Hill  Mayne  '01  sends  this  appreciated 
item:  "My  daughter  Marjorie  (Mayne  Rawson 
'30-31)  and  her  husband  are  now  living  quite 
near  us — at  511  29th  Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
They  come  for  weekends  frequently  and  Mar- 
jorie plans  to  be  here  for  the  Lasell  Club  meet- 
ings. I  hope  to  come  East  for  Frederick's 
graduation  at  Dartmouth  this  June.  Will 
surely  try  to  visit  Lasell." 


We  thank  you,  Catherine  Smith  Day,  '29- '30, 
for  forwarding  your  present  address :  577  Oak 
Street,  Winnetka,  Illinois.  Catherine  adds: 
"Am  secretary  in  a  real  estate  office  in 
Winnetka." 

Up  from  lovely  Chester,  Virginia,  comes  a 
choice  greeting  from  Ruth  Shepard  Parmenter 
'25.  Forget  you,  Ruth?  As  Mile.  LeRoyer 
would  say,  imposible!  How  happy  we  were 
over  your  closing  news :  "I  have  a  darling  little 
daughter  whom  I  hope  will  be  Lasell-minded 
when  the  time  is  right."  We  join  you  in  that 
hope,  dear  Ruth. 

Gene  Loomis  Flagler's  {'32)  description  of 
"settling  days"  in  her  charming  bungalow 
sounds  inviting,  especially  when  she  declared 
she  had  placed  the  Personals  Editor's  name  on 
the  waiting  list.  We  are  in  hopes  that  some 
day  we  may  be  able  to  accept  Gene's  invitation 
and  enjoy  that  lovely  guest  room. 

Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Martin 

"Something  good  is  surely  coming !  Hurrah  !'• 
With  this  optimstic  challenge,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Martin,  for  many  years  Lasell's  Director  in 
the  Department  of  Expression  and  Physical 
Culture,  would  start  our  student  body  on  their 
daily  round. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Martin's  work  confined  wholly 
to  Lasell.  Her  unusual  gift  as  a  dramatist  and 
as  advocate  of  the  cult  of  outdoor  sleeping  made 
for  her  a  place  in  the  larger  outside  world. 
In  a  very  literal  sense  she  was  a  self-made 
artist  and  successful  business  woman. 

Financial  reverses  which  came  as  an  after 
math  of  the  World  War  robbed  her  in  a  large 
measure  of  her  hard-earned  fortune.     Ill  health 
during  these  latter  years  exacted  from  her  an 
even  more  serious  toll. 

Believing  in  the  Law  of  Compensation  for 
"tasks  squarely  done,"  we  feel  assured  that  this 
faithful  and  gifted  teacher,  whose  death 
occurred  March  16,  is  now  realizing  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prophecy  she  so  unfailingly  declared 
to  her  pupils : 

"Give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
and  the  best  will  come  back  to  you." 
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A  message  from  Eva-May  Mortimer  Riffe 
'25  always  brings  with  it  a  generous  share  of 
California  sunshine.  Enclosed  in  her  letter  was 
her  personal  check  and  also  a  contribution  to 
the  Alumnae  Building  Fund  from  other  Lasell 
girls  living  in  her  Beverly  Hills  neighborhood. 
The  names  of  these  contributors  will  be  sent 
later.  The  most  important  news  item  in  her 
welcomed  letter  we  will  let  her  report  in  her 
own  words  :  "Our  third  son,  Jesse  Taylor  Riffe, 
Jr.,  was  born  February  23.  We  had  hoped  a 
daughter  might  come  to  us — a  future  Lasell 
girl.  What  I  have  said  before,  I  say  now  with 
greater  emphasis — Lasell  must  become  co- 
educational. You  will  then  have  three  sons  of 
a  former  Lasell  girl  enrolled.  There  comes  to 
me  great  satisfaction  when  I  picture  myself 
with  my  boys  in  years  to  come,  proud  of  them 
as  they  progress  in  life.  My  regards  to  all  my 
Lasell  friends." 

Janet  Price  '33,  one  of  the  busiest  business 
women  on  our  Alumnae  list,  more  than  semi- 
annually takes  time  to  send  a  word  of  greeting 
to  her  Alma  Mater.  In  her  last  letter  to 
Senora  Orozco,  she  opens  with  a  charming 
nature  sketch — a  glimpse  of  spring  as  seen  from 
her  Evanston  home.  That  "robin  chirping 
hopefully  in  spite  of  ruffled  feathers  against  a 
wintry  wind"  moves  us  to  question  if  this  suc- 
cessful little  woman  ought  not  to  abandon  her 
chosen  work  and  take  up  the  duties  of  a  nature 
interpreter.  For  several  years  Janet  has  en- 
joyed serving  in  Marshall  Field's  Art  Depart- 
ment. Now  she  has  transferred  to  an  exclusive 
gift  shop  in  Evanston.  "The  owners  are  fine 
young  women ;  the  shop,  charming ;  the  mer- 
chandise, fascinating."  Lasell's  congratula- 
tions to  Janet  over  her  recent  advance  move. 

Nancy  Edmonds  '37  and  Dorothy  Acuff  '37 
are  returning  to  Lasell  at  Commencment  time. 
In  her  letter  to  President  Winslow,  Nancy 
writes :  "You  can't  imagine  how  far  off  June 
seems !  The  new  building  sounds  perfectly 
marvelous.  What  fun  to  be  at  Lasell  again  for 
Commencement.  We  can  hardly  wait."  Bless 
you  for  your  outspoken  enthusiasm,  Nancy. 
We  have  a  feeling  that  it  will  take  more  than 
time  and  distance  to  lessen  the  ardor  of  these 


dear  Kentucky  girls  for  their  Alma  Mater. 

Frances  Badger  '24  now  occupies  a  respon- 
sible position  as  director  of  Physical  Education 
at  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge.  Members  of 
Lasell's  faculty  occasionally  meet  Frances  at 
some  intercollegiate  athletic  contest  and  always 
bring  back  a  fine  report  of  their  former  Lasell 
co-worker. 

All  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon  an  unexpected 
call  from  Ruth  Smith  Coates  '21,  her  husband 
and  precious  little  son  changed  the  dull  day  into 
a  bright  one.  It  is  seventeen  years  since  Ruth 
was  Lasell's  well-remembered  organist,  but  this 
gifted  mother  received  little  attention  while  we 
gave  ourselves  up  to  the  joy  of  hearing  wee 
Donald  recite  "Mary  Had  A  Little  Lamb," 
which  he  persisted  in  changing  to  "Mary  Had 
A  Little  Sheep"  (poetical  license,  I  suppose). 
Come  again  soon,  Ruth,  and  always  bring 
Donald  with  you. 

Janice  Shutter  Grant  '36  returned  to  Lasell, 
March  25th.  We  met  as  she  was  leaving 
Bragdon  Hall  with  her  sister,  Carolyn,  a  Lasell 
junior,  en  route  to  their  home  for  the  Easter 
vacation.  With  characteristic  efficiency,  Janice 
jotted  down  these  news  items :  Mary  Bradley 
'36  is  now  taking  a  secretarial  course;  Emily 
Hubbel  '36  is  employed  in  a  New  York  law 
office ;  and  Irene  Dreissigacker  '37  is  already  a 
secretary  in  the  business  world. 

A  notice  from  the  Peoria,  Illinois  Journal- 
Transcript  of  April  19  has  just  been  received. 
It  contains  a  report  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  Chapter,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  a  group  picture  of 
the  participants  on  this  program  we  found  Mr. 
J.  H.  Roth,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Roth  is  the  brother  of  our  Madeleine  Roth 
White  '26.  Also  in  the  group  was  Mariesta 
Howland  Bloom  '26,  member  of  the  Peoria 
D.  A.  R.  and  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  quoting  but  a 
brief  excerpt  from  Mrs.  Bloom's  excellent 
patriotic  address:  "Our  forefathers,"  she  de- 
clared, "knew  the  tyranny  of  taxes ;  they  knew 
the  dangers  of  dictatorship ;  they  knew  the  folly 
and  vanity  which  would  come  to  any  one  man 
unchecked  in   his  power   no   matter   what  his 
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original  good  intentions.  In  defeating  the  Re- 
organization Bill  you,  the  people  of  America, 
nevertheless  demonstrated  that  you  are  still 
alive  and  still  American ;  still  patriotic ;  still 
jealous  of  the  liberty  bought  at  Lexington  and 
Concord." 

"I  can't  stay  but  a  moment,"  announced 
Hilda  Katersky  '36  as  she  stepped  into  our 
office.  She  did  tarry  long  enough  to  assure  us 
that  she  is  a  home-keeping  heart  and  devoting 
herself  to  her  parents. 

Betty  Olson's  {'37)  recent  word  to  her 
Spanish  teacher  was:  "We  are  in  Hollywood, 
Calif.  It  is  wonderful  here  and  we  are  loving 
every  bit  of  it.  Recently  met  Ethel  Kline, 
'34-'37.  It  is  surprising  how  Lasell  girls  get 
together  so  frequently  in   unexpected  places." 

Christine  Murphy  Stone  '33  is  still  a  citizen 
of  Maine,  but  has  transferred  her  residence 
from  Calais  to  Augusta.  Take  the  Personals 
Editor's  word  for  it  that  Christine  has  not 
changed  one  bit  save  for  a  look  of  permissible 
pride  as  she  referred  to  her  little  two-year-old 
son.  Christine  was  accompanied  by  Sylvia 
Browning,  '31-'32,  just  as  pretty  as  ever,  who 
is  happily  employed  in  the  secretarial  depart- 
ment of  one  of  Worcester's  well-known  business 
firms. 

This  is  the  latest  message  from  Edna  Woolson 
Bean,  T0-'12:  "It  is  twenty-five  years  since  I 
was  your  L.W.D.  so  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  you  would  not  remember  me  for  you  have 
mothered  hundreds  of  'Doves'  since  then.  My 
first  year  at  Lasell  I  roomed  with  Marjorie 
Davis  Lothrop,  T0-T1,  my  last  year  with  Mabel 
Flagler  Brownell  '14.  Marion  Keefer  Kreutzer, 
'10-'13,  made  the  fourth  in  our  inseparable 
quartet.  Do  you  remember  any  of  us?  I 
look  back  with  so  much  pleasure  on  my  Lasell 
years  and  think  often  of  Dr.  Winslow,  Miss 
Nutt,  Mile.  LeRoyer,  Miss  Rand,  Miss  Irwin, 
Miss  Witherbee  and  you.  I  have  a  boy  of  my 
own  in  college  now  out  West,  where  we  have 
lived  for  the  past  ten  years.  We  are  in  love 
with  Santa  Barbara  and  should  feel  badly  if 
we  should  ever  have  to  live  elsewhere.  I  am 
trying  to  do  some  writing  to  fill  the  vacancy 
that  mv  child's  absence  has  created.     This  new 


pastime  is  loads  of  fun.  Please  remember  me 
to  faculty  friends  who  are  still  at  Lasell.  With 
best  good  wishes.     E.  W.  B." 

Edna,  do  you  remember  when  I  used  to  say 
I  know  the  girls  who  have  been  ill  or  trans- 
gressed ?  Well  you  and  your  three  chums  were 
never  on  these  lists,  nevertheless  I  do  remem- 
ber you  happily.  Blessings  on  your  quartet. 
L.  R.  P. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  President  Winslow, 
on  April  12  the  Personals  Editor  and  Field 
Secretary  Marion  Roberts  '29  enjoyed  a  de- 
lightful cross-country  ride  to  Stony  Brook 
Road,  Westford,  Mass.,  to  the  home  of 
"Mother"  Cushing's  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
C.  Taylor.  There  and  then  we  extended  felici- 
tations to  Mrs.  Cushing  on  her  eighty-third 
birthday.  Although  confined  to  her  bed  since 
Christmas  time,  this  courageous  Alumna  re- 
mains undaunted.  Her  attractive  room  has  a 
corner  on  the  sun ;  one  window,  a  rendezvous 
for  birds.  She  seemed  to  know  them  by  name 
and  daily  serves  these  pilgrims  of  the  air  with 
a  feast  to  their  liking.  Birthday  greetings  from 
one  of  her  grandsons  was  so  appreciated,  we 
begged  the  privilege  of  sharing  it  with  Lasell 
girls  who  through  many  years  have  known  and 
loved  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  '73 : 

"When  two  Chinese  meet,  the  salutation  is 
'How  many  honorable  years  have  you?'  If  one 
answers  that  he  is  an  age  greater  than  fifty 
years,  he  is  held  in  high  respect  and  is  con- 
gratulated that  he  has  reached  the  age  of  wis- 
dom. Younger  persons  apologize  and  wish  for 
the  day  when  they  too  may  be  old  and  wise. 
Though  not  Chinese,  I  congratulate  you  that 
you  have  reached  another  milestone  in  your 
long  and  useful  life. 

Affectionately, 

William  Cushing." 

Isabelle  Whitcomb  Jackson  '23,  as  charming 
as  ever,  made  us  happy  by  calling  recently. 
She  brought  good  news  of  Sarah  Crane  '22, 
whom  we  hope  will  return  to  her  Alma  Mater 
at  Commencement  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Winslow  chose  the 
Easter   recess    for   their  brief   visit   to    Lasell. 
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With  the  exception  of  President  Winslow  and 
family,  the  majority  of  their  faculty  friends 
missed  seeing  these  esteemed  visitors. 

The  Misses  Worcester,  Hoag,  Rachdorf  and 
Nelson  of  our  faculty  combined  pleasure  with 
profit  during  the  Easter  vacation.  By  auto 
they  visited  Richmond,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington— in  cherry  blossom  time.  Their  special 
objective  was  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  these 
northern  visitors  enjoyed  a  delightful  backward 
glimpse  at  Wiliamsburg  restored  to  colonial 
days. 

Gail  Boynton  Wilson  '18  has  seen  for  herself 
Senora  Orozco's  Mexico,  and  better  still  had 
a  delightful  glimpse  of  Senora's  daughter 
(Maria  Orozco  Cobb,  T7-T8)  and  the  little 
grandsons.  Gail  also  adds  she  saw  Senora's 
two  lovely  sisters,  one  of  whom  resembles 
Senora  so  much.  Gail  and  her  husband 
summed  up  that  Mexican  experience  in  these 
words :  "What  a  glorious  time  we  have  had." 
She  also  tells  the  good  news  that  she  is  plan- 
ning to  join  her  classmates  in  June  for  their 
20th  Reunion. 

Adelyn  Pearce,  '17-' 18,  and  her  college  mate, 
Mabel  Rutledge  Flett,  '17- '18,  as  was  their 
custom  in  their  Lasell  days,  returned  together 
to  their  Alma  Mater  not  for  a  real  visit  but 
just  a  brief,  friendly  call.  Adelyn  is  "making 
good"  in  the  business  world,  and  Mabel  is  just 
as  busy  mothering  three  lovely  children,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Her  husband,  Mr.  J. 
Watson  Flett,  is  one  of  Belmont's  selectmen. 
These  former  students  keep  in  touch  with 
Frances  Adams  Pastene,  whose  home  is  now 
in  Middlebury,  Vt.  We  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  them  that  Amy  Phillips 
'18  is  no  longer  a  resident  of  California  but  is 
living  in  New  England  and  is  married.  Lasell 
hopes  soon  to  learn  the  new  name  and  address 
of  this  Alumna. 

What  a  joy  to  welcome  back  to  Lasell  re- 
cently our  Quaker  Alumna,  Emily  Hubbel  '36. 
Virginia  Johnston  Loud  entertained  delightfully 
for  this  classmate.  At  the  reunion  were  Mar- 
jnrie  Bassett,  Hildegarde  Baxter,  Marjorie 
Reed,  Marjorie  Stuart,  Deborah  York,  Mar- 
jorie Andrews,  Adelaide  Seeley  Bull,  Audrey 


Seeley — all  member  of  the  Class  of  1936 — and 
Trithena  McFarland  '38. 

We  are  happy  to  publish  the  following  roster 
announcing  the  advent  of  Lasell's  latest  and 
most  welcomed  little  folk : 

Feb.  7— A  son,  John  III,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John   Bracken    (Elizabeth  Day   '26). 

Feb.  8— A  son,  Michael,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  A.  McCracken   (Betty  Peffer,  '30-'32). 

Feb.  28 — A  son,  Charles  Lee,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Frey  (Julia  Klingensmith, 
'26-'28>. 

Mar.  16 — A  daughter,  Janet  McDonald,  to 
Major  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Black  (Gwendolyn 
McDonald,  T8-'28). 

Apr.  17 — A  son,  Richard  Boyd,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Richard   C.   Greene    (Peggy  Boyd   '30). 

Early  in  March  a  son,  Robert,  was  born  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McLean  (Caroline  Hop- 
kins '28).  We  have  also  received  this  inter- 
esting news  from  Josephine  Dickerson  Lines, 
'24-'26:  "My  son,  Stephen,  was  born  October 
19,  1937." 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Alumnae  Association, 
May  Thielens  Peeples,  '04-'05,  writes:  "My 
children  are  still  active  in  music,  drama  and 
church  affairs.  Persis-Jane  (Lasell,  '34-'35)  is 
on  her  third  scholarship  at  Chicago  University 
and  is  president  of  her  college  club.  My 
nephew,  a  son  of  sister  Bessie  Thielens  Miller, 
'04-'05,  is  also  enrolled  at  Chicago  University." 

A  model  message  from  you,  Dorothy  Kelley, 
'34-'35,  and  we  thank  you  for  it.  If  only  we 
could  have  been  with  you  and  Janice  Remig  '36 
at  that  "petite"  Lasell  reunion,  but  it  comforts 
us  to  know  that  Lasell  was  in  such  friendly 
hands. 

Marjorie  Gove  '36  writes  to  Miss  Potter: 
"I  am  now  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  a  leading  bank  in  Syracuse.  The  work 
is  very  interesting  and  the  people  I  work  with 
are  so  friendly  and  helpful  that  it  really  seems 
as  though  I  belong  here.  Often  I  think  of  the 
wonderful  times  I  had  at  Lasell  and  wish  that 
I  could  be  back  for  just  a  little  while.  Have 
little  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  get  down  for 
Commencement  this  year,  but  when  vacation 
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comes,  I  am  going  to  make  it  a  point  to  drop 
in  at  Bragdon  Hall  if  only  for  a  few  minutes." 

Roberta  Leonard  Matthews  '35  called  in 
March  with  her  little  son,  Glen.  Unfortunately, 
the  Personals  Editor  missed  these  callers,  but 
Senora  Orozco  and  Miss  Beede  were  more 
fortunate.  "He's  as  good  as  gold  and  then 
some"  was  Miss  Beede's  description  of  wee 
Glen,  who  will  be  a  year  old  in  June.  We 
can't  understand  why  our  reporter  of  good 
news  failed  to  publish  at  the  time  the  advent 
of  this  dear  baby. 

Marion  Cruickshank  '35,  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Roberta's  home,  reported  at  Lasell  several 
weeks  before  her  classmate.  Marion  is  doing 
secretarial  work  for  two  Boston  lawyers,  and 
she  does  not  look  overworked. 

Virginia  Bascom  (Jan.-June  '34)  again 
"trumpeted"  her  way  into  a  warm  corner  of  our 
hearts  at  the  Lasell  "Pops  Concert,"  held  in 
the  new  Auditorium  on  Wednesday,  April  27. 
We  are  not  forgetting  your  hope  and  ours, 
Virginia,  that  you  will  play  for  us  again  a 
little   later. 

It  was  in  March  that  Betty  Daun  '31  shared 
with  us  a  charming  bit  of  her  travelogue,  mail- 
ing her  message  in  lovely  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
Her  later  itinerary  included  England,  Ireland 
and  continental  tours.  No  wonder  she  is  delay- 
ing her  return  home  until  next  summer ! 

On  April  13,  Miss  Grace  Irwin,  our  regis- 
trar, received  word  of  the  sudden  passing  of 
her  brother,  Mr.  Frank  K.  Irwin.  Mr.  Irwin 
was  returning  from  Florida  to  his  Cape  Cod 
home  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken.  Lasell 
extends  to  Miss  Irwin  and  her  brother's  be- 
reaved family  deepest  sympathy. 

We  are  holding  in  tender  remembrance  at 
this  time  Mildred  Munson  '32,  who  has  re- 
cently been  bereaved  by  the  death  of  her 
mother,  and  our  Senior,  Ethelwyn  Olmstead, 
whose  father  passed  away  this  spring. 

The  Personals  Editor  greatly  appreciates  this 
recent  message  received  from  Amy  Tuthill 
Smith  '18.  Amy  writes:  "It  was  nice  to  hear 
from  you  even  though  the  letter  told  me  nothing 
about  yourself."  Borrowing  Amy's  introduc- 
tory sentence,  we  reply :  "It  was  awfully  nice 


to  near  from  you,  Amy,  only  you  did  not  tell 
us  one-half  we  would  like  to  have  heard  con- 
cerning your  own  modest  self."  We  were  in- 
terested to  learn  that  Amy  is  now  supervisor 
of  the  women's  dormitories  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  greatly  enjoys 
her  work.  Of  her  students  she  writes:  "The 
girls  are  just  grand.  I  have  never  seen  a  finer 
group  of  students.  There  are  about  350  women 
and  nearly  400  men  enrolled  at  the  college." 
This  graduate  seldom  meets  Lasell  girls,  but 
during  the  Endowment  Drive  she  did  come  in 
touch  with  Florence  Ball  Booth,  '29-'30.  Flor- 
ence's husband  is,  on  the  side,  a  dog-fancier, 
hunting  dogs  his  specialty.  Amy  found  some 
remarkably  fine  cocker  spaniels  in  training  at 
their  home.  We  shared  your  message  with 
your  Lasell  teachers  still  in  residence,  dear 
Amy,  and  all  reciprocate  your  friendly  greet- 
ings. 

Arlene  Kerr  Levine  '36  and  her  dear  mother, 
Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Kerr,  enjoyed  their  winter  in 
Florida.  Making  Miami  their  headquarters, 
they  "put  off"  occasionally  to  other  seaports 
by  plane.  The  Registrar  and  Personals  Editor 
are  indebted  to  these  friends  for  a  surprise 
packet — a  delicious  box  of  Florida  fruit  and 
sweets. 

As  we  were  closing  our  Personals  for  the 
May  Leaves  there  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands  such  a  valuable  message  from  Miss  Mary 
Augusta  Mullikin,  we  are  moved  with  the  per- 
mission of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  the  recipients 
of  the  letter,  to  share  it  in  part  with  the  readers 
of  the  Leaves,  many  of  whom  were  former 
pupils  at  Lasell  of  Miss  Mullikin.  From 
Tientsin,  China,  Miss  Mullikin  writes  : 

"So  many  letters  of  inquiry  and  sympathy 
have  come,  that  I  resort  to  a  mass  answer. 
After  all,  why  not,  in  a  land  where  the  mass 
idea  has  extended  even  to  weddings? 

"First  of  all,  we  are  weathering  the  storm. 
We  are  not  slain,  nor  bombed,  nor  kidnapped, 
but  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way  in  a  city 
where,  for  the  foreign  community,  clubs  and 
schools  and  balls,  amateur  dramatics,  concerts 
and  lectures  go  on  as  usual.  I  heartily  admire 
the  way  we,  collectively,  have  'packed  up  our 
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troubles  in  the  old  kit  bag,'  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  what  the  merchants,  Chinese  and  foreign, 
who  have  carried  on  in  spite  of  astonishing 
difficulties,  are  not  the  real  heroes  of  this  war. 
The  final  outcome  of  the  'incident'  is  only 
beginning  to  show — war  does  not  pay.  The 
claim  of  bringing  an  orderly  government  to  a 
'red'  China  is  horribly  disproved  by  the  grow- 
ing disorder.  The  new  'autonomous'  govern- 
ment in  Peking  sends  but  new  magistrates  to 
other  towns ; — they  are  murdered  by  'bandits' 
or  'patriots,'  according  to  your  point  of  view. 
But,  alas,  with  no  business  possible  outside  of 
the  treaty  ports,  banditry  becomes  the  only 
available  vocation,  and  conditions  are  appalling. 
This  section  of  the  country  is  conquered  but 
not  subdued,  and  it  requires  a  large  army  of 
occupation  to-  hold  merely  the  railroads,  which 
are  frequently  cut  by  Chinese  'mobile  units'  or 
guerrilla  troops. 

"The  invading  army  seems  to  have  run 
completely  amok  on  the  Yangtze,  and  even  the 
Japanese  are  'appalled'  at  what  their  soldiers 
did  in  Nanking.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported this,  but  word  has  hardly  leaked  out  of 
horrors  in  remoter  regions,  including  the 
murder  of  many  foreign  missionaries,  three  of 
whom,  at  least,  are  Americans.  I  do  not  want 
to  dwell  on  atrocities,  but  I  want  to  speak  of 
the  fact  that  where  foreigners  have  risked  stay- 
ing at  their  posts,  they  have  generally  been  able 
to  save  the  valuable  property  for  which  they 
feel  responsible,  but  where  they  have  evacuated, 
the   property   has   been   looted   and   destroyed. 

"Here  are  a  few  odd  items  from  personal 
sources.  ( 1 )  Edward  Lowry,  my  brother-in- 
law,  received  two  beautiful  blooming  cactus 
plants,  together  with  a  pathetically  grateful 
letter  in  English  from  some  Chinese  business 
men  whom  he  had  befriended  during  the 
Tientsin  upheaval  last  summer.  They  called 
him  a  'Living  Buddha  of  kindness,'  and  meant 
it  from  their  hearts.  (2)  He  bought  some 
Mickie  Mouse  posters  from  a  poor  Russian 
woman  who  did  not  want  to  stoop  to  actual 
beggary.  He  gave  one  of  the  posters  to  the 
amah's  children,  thinking  it  might  amuse  them. 
Tt    caused    great    discussion,    for   the    children 


mistook  innocent  Mickie  for  a  Japanese!  (3) 
Last  autumn,  the  Japs  were  innoculating  all 
Chinese  against  cholera,  catching  them  right  in 
the  streets  and  giving  them  a  horrible  prick. 
The  Chinese  did  not  know  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  so  started  a  story  that  it  was  a  new 
and  deadly  method  of  sterilization  meant  to 
bring  the  Chinese  race  to  an  end.  So  they 
hastened  to  the  British  and  French  Concessions, 
with  their  children  in  arms,  and  there  the  poor 
frightened  dears  stood  in  the  streets  and  parks 
from  dawn  to  dark.  In  Peking,  I  saw  every- 
where that  the  posters  announcing  the  new 
government,  and  the  return  of  the  old  five 
barred  flag,  are  torn  in  shreds,  and  I  heard  how 
school  children,  compelled  to  attend  rallies  for 
the  new  government,  have  wept  themselves  ill. 
"For  myself,  I  am  working  on  a  proposed 
second  volume,  The  Nine  Sacred  Mountains 
of  China,  always  with  rejoicings  that  Anne 
Hotchkis  and  I  successfully  visited  these  peaks 
and  made  our  paintings  before  the  storm  broke. 
Now  one  could  not  safely  paint,  even  in  the 
environs  of  Peking. 

"With  affectionate  good  wishes. 

M.  A.  M." 

What  a  treat  to  hear  from  Barbara  McLellan 
McCormick  '18  and  to  be  assured  that  she  and 
her  New  England  classmates  are  counting  on 
returning  to  Lasell  for  their  Twentieth  Re- 
union. Barbara  expresses  the  hope  that  all 
members  of  1918  from  a  distance  may  stand 
by  their  Alma  Mater  on  June  11. 
Dear  Girls  of  '23 : 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  find  myself 
unable  to  be  with  you  for  our  Fifteenth 
Reunion.  It  will  be  such  a  happy  occasion  for 
you,  especially  this  year,  because  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  fine  new  building.  I  do  so  wish 
I  could  be  there  to  rejoice  with  you. 

I  send  my  love  and  best  wishes  to  each  one. 
Will  be  thinking  of  you  during  this  happy  time. 
Devotedly, 

"Pinkie"  Puckett  Neill  '23. 
Class  of  1928 

Just  a  little  reminder,  classmates,  that  this 
is  not  just  the  year  after  1937,  but  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  a  big  event.    It  was  that  serious 
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moment  when  seventy-seven  black-garbed  Sen- 
iors said  "Farewell"  at  the  Crow's  Nest  amid 
a  deluge  of  rain  (and  tears).  Lasell  offers  us 
the  opportunity  of  recapturing  some  of  this 
Commencement  spell,  with  a  promise  of  fun 
instead  of  tears,  and  sunshine  to  replace  the 
rain  !  1938  is  the  year  for  us  to  get  together 
again,  and  a  chance  to  hunt  up  the  old  haunts 
and  catch  up  with  the  new.  You  must  treat 
yourselves  to  an  inspection  of  the  new  Secre- 
tarial Department  at  Woodland  Park,  look 
into  the  two  new  Senior  houses,  spend  a  little 
time  in  the  Carpenter  Barn  and  Gardner  Gym- 
nasium which  are  now  recreation  rooms,  and 
then  shut  your  eyes  as  you  near  Carpenter  Hall, 
for  you  are  about  to  see,  in  embryo,  the  Lasell 
of  the  future.  You  have  all  had  a  share  in 
this  first  building  project  and  will  want  to  be 
present  at  the  formal  dedication  on  the  after- 
noon of  Class  Day.  Don't  forget  that  the  date 
is  June  11th,  and  the  biggest  day  of  Com- 
mencement week  for  all  Alumnae.  Details  of 
our  class  luncheon  on  that  day  will  be  mailed 
to  you  soon.     Let's  make  it  a  big  year  and — 

"Sing  to  the  Class  of  '28, 
Loyal  to  ever  be." 

Lillian  G.  Bethel  '28 

Life  Secretary 

In  her  last  characteristic  newsy  letter, 
Mariesta  Howland  Bloom  '26  reports  a  grand 
Peoria  Lasell  reunion  enjoyed  by  Anita 
Krakauer  de  Prieto  '26,  Madeleine  Roth  White 
'26  and  herself.  Mariesta  continues:  "Peoria 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  itself  as  an  exceed- 
ingly gay  and  hospitable  city  by  serving  up 
THREE  parties  a  day  to  my  guest.  I  led  off 
with  a  tea  to  sixty  women  and  Rothie  too  gave 
a  large  party  before  a  club  dinner.  Anita  and 
I  had  such  a  happy  week  together  and  talked 
a  lot  of  Spanish.  For  other  '26  news :  Mad- 
eline Roth  has  moved  into  a  charming  new 
house  and  has  a  most  angelic  baby  boy. 
Nadine  Strong  James  '26  is  a  cruiser  this 
winter :  to  Bermuda  in  November  and  to 
Jamaica  in  January.  Peggy  Mathews  '26  has 
a  fine  new  position  with  the  New  York  branch 
of  Harvard ;  and  Dorothy  Schumaker  '26  is  as 
enthusiastic  about  her  latest  hobby  of  life  draw- 


ing as  about  her  interesting  secretaryship  with 
a  national  corporation."  And  then  Mariesta 
adds  this  postscript  to  the  Personals  Editor : 
"Since  you  watch  for  my  poetry,  I  wonder  if 
you  saw  my  last,  'The  Rites,'  on  page  89  of 
the  February  issue  of  Coronet.  It  is  the  kind 
of  poem  I  know  you  like,  and  I  was  especially 
pleased  as  they  rarely  publish  poetry  and 
honored  this  sonnet  with  an  aquatint  illustra- 
tion. I  am  now  blocking  out  articles  for  two 
other  magazines  and  was  recently  asked  for  a 
'Who's  Who  Sketch'  and  representative  poem 
to  appear  in  the  New  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Contemporary  poets.     M.  H.  B." 

April  18th  in  Leominster  was  an  impromptu 
Lasell  reunion.  It  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Barbara  Vail  Bosworth  '05,  and  the  report  of 
that  meeting  has  just  been  received  from  Ruth 
Anderson  Howes,  T3-T5,  secretary  protein. 
The  happy  occasion  for  the  Leominster  Lasell 
girls  was  an  opportunity  for  an  informal  meet- 
ing with  their  Dean  Emeritus,  who  was  an 
Eastertide  guest  of  Mrs.  Bosworth.  The  re- 
port of  this  delightful  tea  follows : 

"There  was  much  'billing  and  cooing'  when 
all  the  White  Doves  of  Leominster  flocked 
around  the  tea-table  at  Barbara  Vail  Bosworth's 
to  greet  Miss  Potter  and  hear  about  the  changes 
and  progress  at  Lasell  Junior  College.  We 
were  delighted  to  see  that  our  Dean  Emeritus 
had  made  such  a  fine  recovery  from  her  illness 
of  last  winter  and,  as  usual,  we  all  enjoyed  her 
informal  talk. 

"Barbara  had  as  guests,  other  than  Lasell 
girls,  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Milton  Bos- 
worth, who  presided  at  the  tea-table ;  two 
mothers  of  Lasell  girls,  Mrs.  Daniel  Reagan 
who  came  with  Betty  ('34-'36),  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Pierce,  the  mother  of  Eleanor,  a  member  of 
this  year's  graduating  class. 

"Lasell  girls  present  were :  Barbara  Vail 
Bosworth  '05,  who  keeps  very  active  in  church, 
club  and  all  community  enterprises  aside  from 
being  the  busy  wife  of  an  angler  which,  as  the 
writer  knows  from  now  on,  is  no  small  task. 

"Mildred  Shaw  Curtis,  '09-' 10,  who  also  is 
interested  in  community  needs.  Mildred  is  the 
mother  of  two  very  attractive  daughters.  Con- 
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stance,  who  was  married  last  summer  to  Dr. 
Alfred  D.  Ross  of  Fitchburg,  and  Betty,  now 
studying   in    Switzerland. 

"Margery  Lees  Shaw,  '09-'ll,  has  a  busy 
time  bringing  up  two  fine  boys  and  does  her 
part  too  in  the  community. 

"Clara  Paton  Suhlke  '15  is  active  in  club 
and  church  work,  and  is  supervisor  of  the 
Junior  choir  in  the  Unitarian  church.  Clara 
is  also  an  ardent  golfer. 

"Doris  Gertrude  Whitney  '20  was  able  to  be 
present  for  the  golf  season  was  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  have  her  dated  up.  She  has  charge 
of  all  activities  for  girls  at  the  club  this  year. 

"Betty  Reagan,  '35-'36,  is  at  present  taking 
a  business  course  at  the  Fitchburg  Business 
College. 

"Ruth  Anderson  Howes,  '13-'15,  divides  her 
time  between  local  projects,  especially  the 
Nursing  Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  angling  with  her  husband. 

R.  A.  H." 

We  have  reserved  for  the  May  issue  of  the 
Leaves  a  delightfully  informal  report  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Lasell 
Club.  We  feel  these  good  news  items  are  as 
timely  and  as  enjoyable  today  as  when  written. 
The  reporter,  Edith  Simonds  Bennett,  '04-'05, 
writes : 

"At  our  recent  meeting  we  had  one  of  the 
largest  companies  ever  assembled — twenty- 
eight  Old  Girls  were  present.  A  good  bit  of 
the  success  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Isabelle 
Bowers  Church,  '00-'01.  She  has  been  so  faith- 
ful as  head  of  the  Lasell  Endowment  Drive  in 
California.  It  was  good  to  see  so  many  friends 
at  the  reunion.  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg  '08, 
Lilian  Douglass  '07,  and  I  had  a  wonderful 
talk-fest.  An  older  friend  of  mine,  Nellie 
Hugus  Caldwell,  '81-'83,  was  also  present- 
quite  the  most  up-to-date  one  of  the  group. 
She  is  so  alert  and  bright.  Everyone  enjoyed 
her.  Also  among  the  guests  was  dear  Bertha 
Gray  Richards,  '87-'88.  Her  friend,  Belle 
Horton  Crangle,  '90-'91,  whom  I  discovered 
lives  only  a  few  blocks  from  me,  presented  me 
j  recently  with  a  large  picture  of  Lasell  and 
Lasell  girls  taken  in  1891.     She  did  not  attend 


the  meeting  because  she  was  afraid  no  one 
would  be  there  of  her  day,  but  sure  enough 
one  of  her  schoolmates  remembered  Mrs. 
Crangle  as  the  only  girl  with  short  hair  at 
Lasell  in  their  day.     Quite  a  curiosity. 

"Today  Lilian  Douglass  lunched  with  me. 
She  is  interested  in  Mexico  and  may  visit  that 
country  another  year.  She  would  like  very 
much  to  have  me  accompany  her.  This  last 
summer  my  brother  and  I  took  a  trip  to  Alaska. 
We  went  as  far  as  Fairbanks,  then  flew  to 
Mt.  McKinley,  which  proved  quite  a  thrilling 
experience.  In  October  I  visited  Mexico  and 
soon  after  my  return  my  daughter  was  stricken 
with  pneumonia.  She  has  been  spared  to  us 
and  we  are  so  thankful." 

The  introduction  and  closing  of  Edith's  letter 
was  so  personal  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
quote  it,  and  can  only  say  we  are  very  grateful 
for  her  good  wishes. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  LASELL   CLUB 

The  annual  spring  luncheon  of  the  New 
Haven  Lasell  Club  was  held  on  Saturday, 
April  2,  at  the  Church  Wall  Tea  House. 
Twenty-four  members  and  guests  were  present. 

Our  guest  of  honor  from  the  college,  Miss 
Emilie  Berkley  of  the  Secretarial  Department, 
was  introduced  by  President  Katharine  Peck 
'35.  Miss  Berkley  brought  greetings  from  Dr. 
Winslow,  Miss  Potter,  and  other  faculty  mem- 
bers. We  had  a  very  enjoyable  time  hearing 
about  the  grand  new  building  in  which  we  are 
all  interested.  Miss  Berkley  also  told  of  the 
Medical  Secretarial  and  Merchandising  courses, 
which  are  comparatively  new  at  Lasell. 

Those  present  were :  Miss  Emilie  Berkley, 
Iverna  Birdsall  '22,  Cornelia  Hemingway  Kil- 
lam  '22,  Barbara  King  '35,  Janet  McCartney, 
'30-'31,  Charlotte  Ockert  '33,  Phyllis  Merrill 
Park,  '08-'09,  Katharine  Peck  '35  and  guest, 
Anne  Robertson  '36,  Anita  Hotchkiss  Scott  '18, 
Nancy  Skiff  '33,  Jeanette  Gessner  Somers  '30, 
Helen  Taylor,  '29-'30,  Leontine  Goodman  Thal- 
heimer  '18,  Elizabeth  Tracy  '37,  Louise  Visel 
'37,  Marjorie  Lowell  Weeks  '22,  Elsie  Flight 
Wuestefeld  '18,  Mary  Lippitt  '38,  Elaine 
Meiklem  '38,  Miriam  Nye  '38,  and  Mildred 
Munson  '32. 
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Very   best  wishes  to   the   Personals   Editor 
and  to  all  our  Lasell  friends. 
Sincerely, 

Mildred  Munson  '32,  Secretary 


Pace  of  Life 

Why  strive  and  toil  to  keep  the  pace  of  life 
Beyond  the  dreams  of  man's  immortal  mind  ? 

The  worldly  gains  resulting  from  the  strife 
Retard  the  soul,  forgotten  in  the  grind. 

How  can  we  progress  if  the  mind  succeeds 
In  throwing  down  the  purpose  of  God's  test? 

Why  work  and  sweat  to  lead  a  life  that  heeds 
Not  one  but  those  who  far  surpass  the  rest? 

This  life  is  nothing  but  a  test  that  He 

May  judge  the  winners  of  the  highest  place 

With  Him ;  and  after  life  to  all  should  be 
The  laurels  gathered  from  a  mad'ning  race. 

Go  on !   But  not  for  love  of  worthless  things, 
For  God  can  give  more  joy  than  living  brings. 

Dorothy  Corneal 


LASELL 

Winter  Sports  Trip 
February  11th  to  14th 
to  the  White  Mountains 

MRS.  SETH  C.  BASSETT 

Haverhill,   Mass. 


Rawding  Bus  Lines, 
Inc. 

620  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 

(Opposite   South    Station) 

BOSTON  MASS. 


WE  GO  EXPLORING 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
four-year-old  niece,  whose  Mother  "wondered 

why  stories  in  American  History  could  not  be 
told  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  child's 
imagination,  and  teach  her  to  be  interested  in 
facts."  This  book  is  the  affirmative  answer  to 
that  question.  The  publisher  is  John  H.  Hop- 
kins, and  the  price  is  $2.50. 

Another  book   by  Miss   Lichliter  telling  of 
the  American  pioneers  is  in  prospect. 

Elizabeth   Leland 


Tel.  Capitol  7079 


Boston  &  Lynn 


J.    Pearlstein  and  Sons 

Copper-Tinsmiths,    Platers   &   Retinners 

Sheet    Metal    Specialists 

Represented   by  Albert  A.   Pearlstein 

203  ENDICOTT  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


All  Styles  and  Sizes  of  Envelopes 


ELLIOTT  A.  NILES 

176  FEDERAL  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


LIBerty  2434 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

JOHN  E.  COX 

NEWTONVILLE 

Candy  At  Wholesale 

Compliments  of 

NEWTON 
NATIONAL  BANK 

384  Centre  St.,  at  Newton  Corner 


7450 

Telephone   CAPitoI      7451 

7452 

Allen-Hurd    Company 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotel  and  Club  Supplies  a  Specialty 

New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

The   Old   Reliable   Corner 

A    Fruit   and   Vegetable   Market 

For  Over   50   Years 

Jennings    Linen 
Company,  Inc. 

We  Specialize   in   the  Following  Supplies 
For  Schools  and  Colleges 


Bath  Towels 
Bath   Mats 
Bed  Spreads 
Blankets 


Table  Linen 
Sheets 
Pillow  Cases 


Face  Towels 
Kitchen  Towels 
Mattress  Pads 
Mattress  Covers 


Telephone  LIB.  4267-4268 
76  Essex  Street,  Boston 


Compliments  of 

AUBURNDALE 

LUMBER 

CO. 

Tel.  Kenmore  7170 

Charles  R.  Lynde,  Inc. 

Importers  of  Fine  China 
and  Glass 

402  Boylston  Street 
Boston  U.  S.  A. 

The 
Boulevard  Pharmacy 

Theodore  Dangelmayer,  Pharm.  D. 

2090  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

For  teeth  that  shine 
like  the  stars' 

use 

CALOX 

Dental  Powder 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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DERBY- MADE 


For  baby's  health  and  mother's  convenience 
there  is  nothing  like  a  KANTWET.  It  is 
DUST-PROOF  .  .  .  STAIN-PROOF  and  WET- 
PROOF,  yet  non-rubberized.  Ask  for  this  long- 
life  health  crib  mattress  by  name. 

Write  for   informative   booklet. 

;jOTTWET 

UdS-MAUe* 
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ROSE-DERRY  CO. 

90  Chapel  Street       Newton,  Massachusetts 


Furniture  and  Piano 
MOVERS 


Auburndale 


West  Newton 


JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EX.  CO. 
50  Rowe  WESt  Ntn  1290 


MIDDLESEX 
ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

"Everything  Electrical" 

Special   Discounts  to  Students  and 
Graduates 

689  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 
Telephone  Wal.  0437 


BOSTON  SUPPLY 
COMPANY,  INC. 

53  HAVERHILL  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Shattuck  &  Jones 

1850  Incorporated  1937 

154  Atlantic  Avenue 

WHOLESALE 
FISH   DEALERS 

Purveyors  to  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  and  Schools 
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1937 


Assets 
over  7y2   million  dollars 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
STORAGE  VAULTS 


West  Newton  Savings 
Bank 

DIVIDENDS  PAID 
REGULARLY   FOR   FIFTY  YEARS 


WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


-m&Smi 
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Coffee  J 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


Dwinell-Wright  Company 

311  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  Happy  Experience 

If  you  would  look  back  upon  the  strenuous  days 
of  preparing  a  College  Publication  as  a  happy  ex- 
perience^— instead  of  a  nightmare  and  headache 
— give  the  printing  contract  to  a  concern  which 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  handling  this  class 

of  work  and  which  knows  how  to  make  the  work 
of    the    Staff    easier — and    which    also    has    the 

reputation  for  excellence  in  product  and  service. 

% 

THE  HEFFERNAN   PRESS 

150  Fremont  Street 
WORCESTER,     MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers  to 

Lasdx  Leaves 

and  other  good  magazines 
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MASON  &  LAXTON  ENGRAVING  CO. 


Designers  ENGRAVERS 

7  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 
Breakers  2365 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Liberty  4265 


Illustrators 


Compliments  of 


BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  CO.,  INC. 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


Producers  and  Distributors  of  Fine  Foods 


Atlantic  Pipe  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

237  ALBANY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pipe  Fittings  and 
Valves 

Steam  Specialties 


PRINTS 


SOLD  BY  BETTER  PAINT  DEALERS 

Extensively  used  at  Lasell. 

Finishes  of  distinction  for  almost 
100  years. 

CARPENTER 

MORTON 

CO. 

Quality  since  1840 

77  Sudbury  Street     Boston,  Mass. 
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THAT'S  ALL  YOU 
NEED  TO   KNOW  ABOUT   MILK 


SUMMER 

IS   ON   THE  WANE 

AUTUMN 

IS  AT  HAND 
AND 

WINTER 

Is   Just   Around    the    Corner 

PALM    BEACH   SALES    AND 

RENTALS— COMPLETE  LISTINGS 

AND  INFORMATION 

HELEN  B.  HOOD 

173    SUNSET   AVENUE 
PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

With — George    C.    White,    Inc. 


Phone  Waltham  1106 

R.   P.  JONES,  Inc. 

Authorized  Ford  Sales  and 
Service 

899  Main  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON 

Famous  for  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Good  Foods 
Candies 
gsss^  Toilet  Articles 
Student  Boxes 


When  Boston  Was  a  Town 

fine  butter  and  nearby  hennery 
eggs  were — as  now — being  sold 
to   the    discriminating   trade   by 

H.  A.  HOVEY  &  CO. 

Established  1822 

35  North  Market  Street 
Telephone  CAPitol  0930 


Motor   Delivery   to   Back   Bay,   Brookline, 
Newton,  Cambridge  and  Belmont 


Costumes    and    Wigs     for    the    Amateur 

Stage  Plays,   Operas,   Pageants, 

Masquerades,  etc. 

Hayden    Costume 
Company 

J.  M.  Vine,  Proprietor 
Member  National   Costumers'  Association 

786  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 
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DR.  GUY  M.  WINSLOW 


1908-1932     Principal  of  Lasell  Seminary 
1932-  President  of  Lasell  Junior  College 


COMMENCEMENT  -  -  - 1938 


WINSLOW  HALL  DEDICATED 

Alumnae,  trustees  and  other  loyal  friends  of 
Lasell  Junior  College  united  in  persuading  our 
President  to  allow  his  name  to  be  given  to 
Lasell's  new  Auditorium-Gymnasium.  This 
fitting  tribute  in  a  measure  expresses  apprecia- 
tion of  President  Winslow's  forty  years  of  un- 
interrupted service  to  Lasell  and  also  acknowl- 
edges his  expectionally  generous  personal  gift 
to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Characteristic  of  Lasell's  president,  the  dedi- 
catory exercises  at  Winslow  Hall  were  brief 
but  impressive.  Representatives  from  the 
Alumnae  who  had  served  devotedly  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Endowment,  and  others  whose 
Godspeed  was  appreciated,  participated  in  the 
program. 

The  first  movement  of  Henry  M.  Dunham's 
First  Sonata,  played  by  Mr.  Harold  Schwab 
fittingly  opened  the  exercises.  Following  Presi- 
dent Winslow's  most  cordial  message  of  wel- 
come, he  referred  with  appreciation  to  Miss 
Potter's  years  of  service  at  Lasell.  He  then 
presented  the  Dean  Emeritus.  Miss  Potter 
extended  felicitations  to  Dr.  Winslow  and  the 
Alumnae,  present  and  absent,  who  had  so  faith- 
fully done  their  part  in  raising  the  endowment ; 
also  to  other  loyal  friends  whose  valuable  con- 
tributions proved  most  heartening.  At  this 
time  the  Dean  Emeritus  was  given  the  honor  of 
declaring  that  our  new  Auditorium-Gymnasium 
should  henceforth  be  known  as  Winslow  Hall. 
The  hearty  applause  which  greeted  this  an- 
nouncement evidenced  the  unanimous  approval 
of  Alumnae  and  guests. 

Our  efficient  college  treasurer,  Mr.  Walter 
R.  Amesbury,  who  has  kept  his  eye  and  finger 
on  the  Endowment  project  from  its  incipiency, 
added  a  timely  and  valuable  word.  An  elect 
group  of  Alumnae  then  introduced  were :  Mrs. 
Amie  Kelly  Adams  75-75,  Mrs.  Annie  Kendig 
Peirce  '80.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Young  Hord  '85-'87, 
and  Mrs.  Ruby  Blaisdell  Carter  '88-'89. 

Our  college  trustee  representative,  Mrs.  Etta 


Austin  McDonald,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Win- 
slow  as  well-known  author,  former  Director  of 
the  Chandler  School  and  educator.  The  high 
note  sounded  in  our  trustee's  appeal  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway, 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  a  member  of 
Lasell's  faculty,  was  present  and  appreciative 
reference  was  made  to  his  valuable  personal 
service  rendered  during  the  construction  of  the 
new  hall.  Mr.  I.  Howland  Jones  and  Mr.  John 
T.  Whitmore,  architects,  were  introduced  and 
Mr.  Whitmore  added  an  appropriate  word.  Dr. 
Winslow  presented  Mr.  William  A.  Bailey  as 
"our  good  builder."  Reference  was  made  to 
Mr.  Ernest  M.  Skinner,  the' distinguished  organ 
builder,  one  of  whose  fine  organs  is  now  in- 
stalled in  Winslow  Hall. 

Words  of  wit  and  wisdom  combined  in  the 
minute-messages  of  the  following  representa- 
tive Alumnae  :  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19,  Chair- 
man of  the  Campaign  Committee ;  Phyllis 
Rafferty  Shoemaker  '22,  President  of  the  Lasell 
Alumnae,  Inc. ;  Edna  Thurston  Follett  '03-'O7, 
Boston  District  Captain ;  Gertrude  Wagner  '28, 
delegate  from  Chicago  District ;  Josephine 
Curry  Warren  '23,  New  York  State  Chair- 
man ;  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner  '23,  New  York 
City  District  Captain;  Julia  DeWitt  Read  TO, 
New  Jersey  State  Chairman  ;  Cornelia  Heming- 
way Killam  '22,  Connecticut  State  Chairman 
and  one  of  Lasell's  trustees ;  Gail  Wilson  Boyn- 
ton  '18,  Vermont  State  Chairman  ;  Lydia  Adams 
'18,  Bangor  District  Captain;  Helen  Linnehan 
Loud  '21,  Massachusetts  State  Chairman; 
Marion  Ordway  Corley  '11,  treasurer  of  the 
Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. ;  and  Helen  B.  Perry  '24, 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 

One  of  the  delightful  surprises  on  the  pro- 
gram was  the  singing  of  Charlotte  Ridley 
Watkins  '30.  We  have  repeatedly  listened  to 
this  gifted  Alumna  over  the  radio,  but  what  a 
privilege  to  have  her  with  us  in  person  and  to 
enjoy  her  inspiring  contribution  to  our  program. 

Lasell  was  favored  in  having  as  our  closing 
guest  speaker.  Dr.  Frank  Palmer  Speare,  presi- 
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dent  of  Northeastern  University.  His  high 
estimate  of  Lasell  Junior  College  and  his  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  President  Winslow 
will  be  gratefully  remembered. 

In  the  words  of  an  Alumna  who  extended 
felicitations  on  the  day  of  dedication,  Alumnae 
Day,  June  eleven :  "We  are  celebrating  not  only 
the  end  of  a  successful  initial  drive  but  launch- 
ing a  forward  movement  for  the  growth  of  our 
beloved  Alma  Mater,  whose  worthy  objective 
has  been  and  will  ever  be  the  training  of  young 
women  for  ideal  home-makers  or  perchance  for 
world  service."  May  the  spirit  of  Lasell's 
dauntless  watchword  which  has  served  her  lo 
these  may  years  continue  to  safeguard  her, 
"Nescia  repulsae." 


The  Organ  in  Winslow  Hall 

The  organ  recently  installed  in  the  new  audi- 
torium deserves  special  mention.  It  is  a  prac- 
tically new  Skinner  organ,  which  has  been  in 
the  Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.  C.  for  four 
years.  It  is  now  installed  at  Lasell  as  it  was 
in  the  Cathedral. 

This  summer  a  choir  division  of  six  registers 
will  be  added,  and  will  be  placed  on  the  right 
side  of  the  stage.  Most  of  the  pipes  of  the 
choir  will  be  from  an  organ  recently  purchased. 

Lasell  was  extremely  fortunate  to  procure 
this  organ,  and  have  the  use  of  it  for  several 
occasions  in  May  and  June. 

The  organ  is  divided  into  four  parts :  the 
Great  Organ,  the  Swell  Organ,  the  Choir  Organ 
and  the  Pedal  Organ,  with  numerous  couplers 
which  enable  the  organist  to  use  a  great  num- 
ber of  combinations  of  different  stops  in  each 
of  the  organs.  There  are  approximately  1500 
pipes  in  the  organ,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil  to  pipes  thirty-two  feet  long. 


BACCALAUREATE 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Ruopp,  S.T.B.,  professor  of 
homiletics  at  Boston  University  and  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Stoneham,  gave 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  for  the  class  of  1938 
on  June  12. 


Dr.  Ruopp  began  his  address  with  the  state- 
ment that  every  normal  human  being,  regardless 
of  what  he  may  be,  wants  something.  What 
you  want  will  in  the  end  make  you  or  break 
you. 

The  common  denominator  of  life,  that  which 
binds  us  all  together,  is  desire.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  human  being  is  an  "appetite  with  a 
skin  stretched  over  it."  We  all  have  many  de- 
sires. These  desires  may  be  classified  into  four 
groups, — new  experience,  security  (social, 
spiritual,  and  economic),  affectionate  response, 
and  recognition.  The  desire  for  life  is  funda- 
mental ;  and  one  who  doesn't  find  it  is  the  victim 
of  the  supreme  tragedy. 

Our  desires  often  get  tangled.  If  the  con- 
flict is  aggravated  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
mental  disorders  may  result.  Desires,  when 
they  seem  to  be  frustrated,  cause  discourage- 
ment and  a  mood  of  futility.  When  you  reach 
such  a  point  that  you  begin  to  ask  "What's  the 
use  ?"  you  may  follow  one  of  five  courses. 

1.  Sink  down  to  spiritual  lassitude. 

2.  Become  rebellious. 

3.  Look  for  escapes — drugs  or  drink.  In 
this  case  you  must  remember  that  there  is  no 
escape  from  life.  You  always  have  to  live  with 
yourself. 

4.  Become  insane  or  commit  suicide. 

If  these  were  the  only  ways  out,  the  picture 
would  be  a  gloomy  one.    But  there  is  a  fifth. 

5.  Conversion. 

By  conversion  we  mean  the  redirection  and 
reorganization  of  our  desires.  Conversion 
brings  life  out  of  death,  hope  out  of  despair. 
Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (the  garden 
symbolizes  human  desire)  had  conflicting  de- 
sires,— the  desire  to  live,  and  the  desire  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  When  he  came  out  of  the 
garden,  he  was  a  free  man,  free  because  he  had 
put  his  will  in  bondage  with  God's  will. 

Dr.  Ruopp  asked  the  graduating  class  "What 
do  you  want?"  and  closed  with  the  repetition 
of  his  statement,  "What  you  want  will  in  the 
end  make  you  or  break  you." 

Marjorie   Lind 
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COMMENCEMENT 

The  commencement  address  for  the  class  of 
1938  was  delivered  on  June  13  by  Professor 
Kirtley  F.  Mather,  of  the  department  of  Geology 
of  Harvard  University.     His  main  ideas  were : 

Commencement  is  the  time  of  opportunity, 
praise,  pausing,  diagnosing,  and  prescribing. 
A  century  ago  we  were  looking  to  education  and 
intelligence  to  save  us.  Today  we  are  in  an  age 
of  science  and  intelligence  and  we  are  still  de- 
manding a  cure.  Some  believe  expansion  of 
knowledge  should  be  stopped ;  others  believe 
there  is  not  enough  knowledge. 

The  question  before  us  is,  "Is  intelligence 
enough?"  Science  has  increased  opportunity 
for  failure,  but  it  has  also  increased  the  area 
for  displaying  capacities.  Intelligence  is  enough 
to  provide  tools,  and  to  increase  human  ef- 
ficiency. But  is  it  enough  to  choose  our  goals  ? 
The  use  to  which  we  put  our  intelligence  makes 
us  individual  members  of  the  human  family. 

Human  beings  may  be  the  latest  product 
created,  but  we  can't  assume  we  are  the  last. 
We  are  now  the  leaders,  but  we  haven't  yet 
achieved  ultimate  success.  Man  is  unique  in 
that  he  has  a  generalized  body  except  for  his 
brains.  This  results  in  versatility  and  adapta- 
bility. Man  can  live  in  a  great  variety  of 
climates  and  environments. 

In  spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
enough  of  material  things  to  go  around,  though 
no  nation  has  within  its  own  boundaries  suf- 
ficient supplies.  Intelligence  will  help  to  ar- 
range human  relationships  so  that  goods 
unevenly  distributed  will  be  shared  by  the  free 
interchange  of  materials  and  products. 

Our  success  as  individuals  as  well  as  the 
success  of  mankind  depends  not  on  physical 
surroundings  but  on  social  relationships.  It  is 
in  the  latter  that  we  have  not  been  victorious. 
Religion  has  not  as  yet  reached  its  ultimate 
goal.  Intelligence  will  help,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
Our  minds  and  hearts  must  be  responsive. 
There  must  be  a  craving  for  spiritual  contact 
with  God. 

Hope  is  placed  in  you,  the  graduating  class. 
You  have  the  intelligence.  Cultivate  personal 
responsibility  and  a  willingness  to  play  the  game. 


Go  out  and  seek  what  is  needed  besides   in- 
telligence. 

Both  Commencement  and  Baccalaureate  were 
held  in  Winslow  Hall. 

Dean    Emerita    Lillie    R.    Potter    was    the 
honorary  member  of  the  class  of  1938. 

Marjorie  Lind 


PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES 
June   1938 

Field  Day  Cup — Won  by  the  Junior  Team. 
Presented  to  Persis  Bevin,  President  of  the 
Junior  Class. 

IV inning  Crew — The  Junior  Red  Crew  won. 
Members  of  this  crew  receive  an  "L." 

Junior  Red  Crezv:  Ruth  Shepard,  Captain. 
Louise  Johnson,  Helen  Forsberg,  Norma 
Jacobus,  Jean  Ettershank,  Barbara  Lee  Wil- 
liams, Mary  Margaret  Corcoran,  Jane  Robin- 
son and  Jessie  Page. 

Tennis — Priscilla  Sleeper,  winner  of  the 
Tennis  Tournament,  receives  an  individual 
trophy  from  the  Athletic  Association.  Her 
name  is  engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains  at  the 
school. 

Golf — Also  winner  of  the  Golf  Tournament, 
Priscilla  Sleeper  receives  an  individual  trophy 
given  by  the  Golf  Club.  Her  name  is  also 
engraved  on  the  school  cup. 

The  Athletic  Shield — Won  by  the  Blue  Team 
for  the  first  time  since  1932.  Presented  to  Elda 
Yaple,  leader  of  the  Blues. 

Special  Awards  to  Outstanding  Athletes — -A 
small,  blue  "L"  pin  is  awarded  to : 

Louisa  Clark:  won  "L"  in  Hockey,  Track 
and  Basketball.  Ruth  Shepard :  won  "L"  in 
Swimming,  Track  and  Baseball.  Alice  Seidler : 
won  "L"  in  Soccer,  Baseball  and  Tennis.  Jane 
Sherman:  won  "L"  in  Baseball,  Track  and 
Basketball.  Martha  Jane  Watkins:  won  "L" 
in  Hockey,  Baseball  and  Tennis.  Priscilla 
Sleeper:  won  "L"  in  Soccer,  Hockey,  Base- 
ball, Tennis  and  Track. 

Dancing  Medals — Presented  to  :  Sarajenny 
Annis,  Eleanor  Parmer,  Joanne  Bohaker,  Wil- 
mine  Lane,  Anne  Brooks,  Ruth  Conklin,  June 
Conklin,  and  Jessie  Page. 
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CERTIFICATES 

SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

Shorthand — Olive  Dayton  Boynton,  Helen 
Constance  Coniaris,  Irene  Elizabeth  Gahan, 
Charlotte  Gertrude  Howard,  Eleanor  Suzan 
Loeffler,  Mary  Rose  Mehegan. 

Typewriting — Jean  Tiffany  Berry,  Elizabeth 
Belle  Black,  Sarah  Joanne  Bohaker,  Merrill 
Adele  Brown,  Anna  Randi  Cody,  Yvonne  Mary 
Corrigan,  Helen  De  Laney,  Ruth  Shirley  Ful- 
ton, Freda  F.  Henschel,  Barbara  Marie  Jeppe- 
sen,  Elysebeth  Margaret  Lloyd,  Miriam  Eloise 
Nye,  Mary  Parker,  Jean  Randall,  Florence 
•  Elizabeth  Rawson.  Martha  Jane  Romaine,  Ruth 
Allison  Starr,  Eleanor  Swett,  Mary  Virginia 
Wilhelm,  Margaret  Elsie  Williams,  Laurana 
Lathrop  Wilson,  Arlene  Elizabeth  Wishart, 
Dorothy  Winship  Woodard,  Elda  Margaret 
Yaple. 

Accounting — Winifred  Wilson  Aldrich. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting — Elizabeth  Clay- 
ton Bernheim,  Gwendolyn  Hobbs  Cunningham, 
Ritamae  Therese  Hinchliffe,  Frances  Katherine 
Monks,  Elizabeth  Margaret  Morley,  Harriet 
Elizabeth  Newcomb,  Rosemary  Ann  Pegnam, 
Eleanor  Dora  Pierce,  Elizabeth  Putnam. 

Shorthand  and  Accounting — Virginia  Polk 
Bosworth. 

Typewriting  and  Accounting — Carole  Agnes 
Myers. 

Secretarial — Elizabeth  Mackenzie,  Eleanor 
Clarissa  Skinner. 

Medical  Secretarial — Mildred  Royce. 
HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE 

Clothing  Major — Lois  Helene  Hein. 

Foods  Major — Betty  Jackson. 

Foods       and       Clothing       Major — Mildred 
Florence  Birchard,  Marjorie  Furbush. 
DRAMATICS 

Jean  Stewart  Allen. 

ART 

Eleanor  Young  Ray,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Wright. 
ACADEMIC  MUSIC 

Voice  Major — Constance  Georgia  Hatch. 
MERCHANDISING 

Betsy  Celinda  Bassett,  Agnes  Algie  Car- 
ruthers,  Mary  Elinor  Irish. 


LEAVES  PRIZE 
The  award  for  excellence  in  Journalism  can- 
not be  given  to  the  best  reporter,  for  there  is 
more  than  one;  or  to  the  most  faithful  worker, 
for  there  are  several. 

But  one  student  is,  in  addition,  a  master  of 
"The  King's  English," — Elizabeth  Leland,  edi- 
tor of  the  Lasell  Leaves  1936-37 ;  1937-38. 

Honorable  Mention  for  work  on  the  Lasell 
Leaves  :  Audrey  Ellen  Slawson  and  Olive  Day- 
ton Boynton,  editors ;  Dorothy  Lyle  Carneal, 
proof  reader ;  Roma  Sharp  Wilson,  photog- 
rapher. 

BUDGET  PRIZE 
Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  kept  the  best 
budget  for  the  year. 

Azvarded  to  :  Harriet  Newcomb. 

SEWING  PRIZES 
Honorable  Mention :  Florence  Dorothy  Kent, 
Marjorie  Furbush. 

Awarded  to:  1st — Hilda  May  Stickles;  2nd 
— Lois  Helene  Hein. 

FOODS   PRIZES 
Honorable     Mention:     Marjorie     Furbush, 
Dorothy  Bertha  Keyes. 

Awarded  to:  1st — Betty  Jackson;  2nd — Mil- 
dred Florence  Birchard. 

LASELL  COATS 

"One  girl  out  of  a  hundred."  The  "all- 
around"  Lasell  girl  with  a  high  standard  of 
character  and  possessing  in  high  degree  the 
qualities  named  below  is  awarded  a  Lasell  Coat. 

Scholarship,  loyalty,  cheerfulness,  considera- 
tion of  others,  sportsmanship  and  leadership. 

Three  jackets  are  awarded  each  year. 

Awarded  to :  Helen  Faye  Wadhams,  Ruth 
Shirley  Fulton,  xMice  Marie  Seidler. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PRIZES 
Honorable    Mention :    Trithena    McFarland, 
Charlotte  Howard,  Sarah  Wright. 

Awarded  to:  1st — Elizabeth  Leland;  2nd — 
Elizabeth  Morley. 

Elizabeth  Leland  has  led  her  class  for  her 
four  years  at  Lasell  and  her  four  years  at 
Woodland  Park. 
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EDITORS  OF  THE  LASELL  LEAVES 

Left  to  right — Olive  Boynton,  Audrey  Slawson   (Editor-in-Chief),  Elizabeth 
Leland. 


EDITORIALS 

Be  a  Torch  Bearer 

At  this  time  in  our  lives,  the  future  seems 
more  phantasy  than  reality.  It  is  like  a  distant 
cry  from  far-off  horizons.  To  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  its  fate,  it  is  merely  inevitable. 
But  for  others  who  are  beginning  to  heed  the 
age-old  maxim,  "Stand  on  your  own  feet,"  it 
holds  an  illuminated  ideal.  This  is  built  upon 
philosophy,  and  symbolizes  success.  Its  founda- 
tion is  virtue,  health,  and  happiness.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  of  us  would  endeavor  to  seek  our 
direction  and  to  fight  individually  the  dangers 
and  temptations  that  make  life's  journey  pre- 
carious. In  that  way,  and  only  in  that  way,  shall 
we  live  up  to  the  standards  which  are  set  before 
us. 

It  is  doubtful  that  we  shall  live  to  see  Utopia. 
But  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  be  willing  to  work 
for  what  we  desire.  Then  there  will  be  happi- 
ness, and  happiness  is  the  goal  for  which  we  are 
striving — happiness  for  ourselves  and  others--- 
for  in  it  are  the  qualities  that  make  life  worth 
living. 

How  can  we  know  that  we  have  reached 
satisfaction  if  we  cannot  recognize  it?  It  is  a 
sad  truth  that  the  complainers  are  the  ones  who 


have  lucrative  professions,  warm  homes,  healthy 
families,  and  luxuries.  They  must  worry  about 
maintaining  that  standard  of  living,  and  will 
criticize  unjustly  the  status  of  others.  Strange 
as  it  is,  among  the  happiest  persons  in  the  world 
are  the  less  fortunate.  They  are  the  small  shop- 
keepers, fruit  venders,  and  street  laborers  who 
eat  their  hamburgers  with  an  appetite  that  kings 
might  envy.  It  is  wonderful  that  these  individ- 
uals have  the  faculty  of  contentment.  They  ap- 
preciate the  satisfaction  that  only  hard-earned 
pay  may  give  them. 

In  conclusion,  do  not  expect  to  be  shown  the 
way  to  your  objective.  Be  independent.  Mark 
your  course,  and  let  no  one  know  the  secrets  of 
its  turnings.    You  alone  are  guide  and  pilgrim. 

Olive  Boynton 


The  Most  Precious  Thing  in  Life 

It  is  a  risky  thing  to  single  out  one  par- 
ticular quality  in  life  and  label  it,  "the  most 
precious  thing  in  life."  No  two  qualities  how- 
ever can  be  on  a  par,  and  there  is  one  that  stands 
out  above  all  others.    It  is  the  element  of  time. 

The  influence  of  time  on  every  human  life 
is  profound.  Each  second  gone  can  never  be 
recalled.  One  second  gone  that  escapes  means 
one  second  less  of  life  for  every  living  person. 
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How  seldom  we  realize  this !  How  costly 
time  is,  both  materially  and  spiritually.  Loss  of 
time,  in  some  instance,  means  loss  of  dollars  and 
cents.  That  is  taking  it  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. In  another  sense  a  waste  of  time  means 
loss  in  mental  and  spiritual  growth.  In  child- 
hood there  is  necessarily  a  carefree  ignorance 
of  time.  Little  by  little,  with  maturity,  we  come 
to  realize  the  urgent  need  for  conserving  and 
budgeting  time.  Plans  are  often  thwarted  by 
the  meagerness  of  time.  We  are  obliged  oft- 
times  to  rule  out  things  of  lesser  value  to  make 
room  for  those  of  ultimate  importance.  Each 
year  heightens  the  worth  of  it,  just  as  each  year 
seems  to  become  shorter  than  the  last. 

What  can  be  done  to  use  time  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage? How  can  young  people  especially  be 
made  to  appreciate  intelligently  the  value  of 
time?  One  cure  is  to  feel  that  there  is  only  a 
short  time  to  live.  This  will  rouse  people  to  a 
realization  of  all  the  things  they  meant  to  do. 

Time  transcends  all  things.  It  is  the  very  core 
of  existence.  "Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course," 
and  we  are  powerless  to  stay  it.  We  can  only 
make  the  most  of  it  by  elevating  it  in  our  minds 
to  the  place  of  "the  most  precious  thing  in  life." 

Audrey  Slawson 


a  little  higher.  All  the  time,  this  straining  to- 
ward a  goal  is  pulling  the  wagon  of  everyday 
life  along  the  upward  road  to  attainment. 

There  is  another  time-worn  admonition : 
"Come  down  to  earth."  This  is  an  era  when 
reality  rules.  The  cards  are  laid  on  the  table  for 
all  to  see.  The  limits  of  achievement,  although 
they  may  be  extended,  are  defined.  The  doers 
are  pushing  ahead  of  the  dreamers.  Glorified 
goals  are  out  of  favor. 

Though  we  may  be  gods,  our  feet  are  still 
of  clay;  though  we  may  be  divinely  inspired, 
our  accomplishments  are  still  earthbound.  It 
is  not  enough  to  bring  the  stars,  our  ideals, 
nearer  to  earth,  nearer  to  ourselves  and  reality. 
We  must  also  rise  above  failure  and  hardship, 
which  are  reality,  through  courage  and  striving, 
to  meet  the  stars. 

Elizabeth  Leland 


Hitching  Stars  to  Wagons 

According  to  an  old  adage,  success  in  life  is 
assured  by  hitching  one's  wagon  to  a  star.  The 
star  symbolizes  a  lofty  ambition  which  is  beyond 
human  power  of  achievement.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  far  more  beneficial  in  pulling  the  wagon  of 
our  everyday  life  onward  to  attainment  than  a 
plain,  ordinary  horse.  With  the  advance  of 
astronomy,  which  has  given  us  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  space  and  time,  the  stars  seem  to 
have  receded  farther  and  farther  into  the 
nothingness  of  outer  space.  They  seem  remote, 
powerless  to  influence  life  on  this  planet.  More 
than  ever  before,  the  star  symbolizes  an  un- 
attainable goal. 

Why  not  bring  the  star  down  a  little,  so  that 
it  is  within  hitching  distance  of  the  wagon? 
If  we  set  one  goal  within  our  power  of  achieve- 
ment, the  next  goal  to  be  striven  for  can  be  set 
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Rush  of  Wind 

Gleaming  dully,  the  antique  gold  bracelet  lay 
reflected  on  the  smooth,  polished  surface  of  the 
library  table.  A  heavy  silence  encircled  the 
tall  rows  of  books  and  caressed  the  lushness  of 
the  somber  draperies.  Curiously  Jeanette  re- 
garded the  tall  gracefullness  of  Michael  Tiffany 
as  he  gazed  out  the  library  windows  not  seeing 
the  green  and  gold  beauty  of  the  sun  illuminat- 
ing the  leaves,  only  remembering. 

An  hour  ago  she  was  walking  along  the  bank 
of  the  brook  that  encircled  Mr.  Tiffany's  huge 
estate  when  she  stumbled  upon  Mr.  Tiffany 
himself  strolling  with  his  dog.  She  recognized 
him  because  she  had  often  seen  him  at  her 
home  as  her  father's  guest.  She  had  a  strange 
feeling  that  he  expected  her  because  he  didn't 
seem  the  least  bit  startled  when  he  saw  her. 
He  only  smiled  in  his  eyes  and  asked  her  if  he 
might  walk  with  her.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
knew  she  often  walked  this  way  in  the  after- 
noon because  he  asked  her  questions  and  talked 
to  her  about  various  landmarks. 

When  the  hour  grew  late,  he  asked  her  to 
tea.  She  hesitated  at  first  because  she  had 
promised  to  go  into  town  with  her  mother  that 
afternoon,  but  her  curiosity  to  see  the  interior 
of  that  big  house  on  the  hill  overcame  any 
hesitancy  she  possessed.  They  had  a  delicious 
tea  of  little  sandwiches  and  cherry  cookies,  and 
the  conversation  was  entertainingly  gay. 

He  seemed  interested  in  all  the  things  she 
did  and  all  the  people  she  knew.  He  asked  her 
about  school  and  sports.  Her  father  had  just 
bought  her  a  new,  high-spirited  horse,  and  she 
told  him  how  difficult  it  was  to  manage  his 
wildness.  Michael  Tiffany  grew  silent.  His 
thoughts  flew  back  to  a  beautiful  horse  he  once 
owned  and  a  lovely  girl  who  looked  just 
like  Jeanette — proud  blue  eyes  and  soft  blond 
hair  that  made  a  halo  around  her  delicate  face. 
He  felt  a  sickening  pang  and  shook  off  his 
brooding  thoughts  with  difficulty.  He  didn't 
realize  that  there  had  been  silence  for  several 
minutes  until  he  saw  Jeanette  regard  him  with 


wonder  in  her  eyes.  He  laughed  and  asked  her 
if  she  would  like  to  see  some  of  his  old  jewelry 
that  he  was  noted  for  collecting.  He  brought 
out  some  oriental  ear  rings  and  strange,  heavy, 
silver  chains  twisted  into  tortuous  shapes.  She 
looked  at  all  of  them  and  gave  small  shrieks  of 
surprise  as  each  new  beauty  met  her  eyes.  Then 
Michael  showed  her  that  antique  gold  bracelet 
that  lay  so  still  on  the  desk.  As  she  examined 
it,  Michael  Tiffany  remained  silent  looking  out 
the  window  upon  his  gardens.  He  stayed  so 
long  in  that  position  that  Jeanette  had  time  to 
study  him. 

Michael  was  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  tall,  thin,  and  with  dark  hair  growing 
grey  around  the  temples.  His  dreamy  eyes 
seemed  to  look  upon  a  world  within  his  soul. 
Men  loved  him  and  respected  him.  He  didn't 
seem  lonely  living  in  this  great  house  on  the 
hill  all  by  himself.  For  whether  he  was  in  his 
garden  in  the  country  or  in  the  busiest  street 
of  the  city,  something  in  his  eyes  looked  beyond 
and  far  away.  She  had  heard  her  father  men- 
tion tragedy  in  his  life,  but  when  she  asked 
questions  about  it,  her  father  was  silent.  How 
strange  he  was !  She  could  not  understand 
him,  and  her  lack  of  understanding  made  a 
small,  cold,  fear  start  in  her  heart.  It  wasn't  a 
fear  for  herself,  but  a  fear  that  rises  over  the 
unknown  and  mysterious.  With  a  shrug  of  her 
shoulders  she  tried  to  toss  off  her  thoughts. 
He  was  a  great  lawyer  and  had  made  a  lot  of 
money  arguing  cases  in  court.  Still,  there  was 
something  different  about  him  that  made  one 
look  at  him  twice. 

Finally  he  turned  back  into  the  room  and  said, 
"Jeanette,  I  want  to  give  this  bracelet  to  you. 
It  is  not  very  valuable  as  far  as  the  world  is 
concerned,  but  it  possesses  great  personal  signi- 
ficance to  me.  I  gave  this  bracelet  to  your 
aunt,  Annabel  Rulston,  many  years  ago.  Ah ! 
You  start.  You  did  not  know  that  she  and  I 
were  engaged  to  be  married,  did  you?  Not 
many  people  remember  because  that  was  long 
aeo.    You  look  very  much  like  her,  and  I  want 
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you  to  have  this  bracelet  as  something  belong-  "How  long  I  wandered  in  oblivion  I  do  not 

ing  to  her.  know.     When  I  regained  consciousness,  I  was 

"Annabel  and  I  loved  each  other  from  child-  lying  in  the  gutter  by  the  dirt  road  with  blood 

hood.    There  never  was  anyone  else  for  me  but  oozing  from  my  head.     With  wild  fear  I  re- 

her,  and  nobody  but  me  ever  filled  her  thoughts,  membered    Annabel.      I    shrieked    her    name. 

I  worked  hard  to  make  enough  money  so  that  Nowhere  could  she  be  seen.  Like  a  drunken  man 

I  could  make  her  my  wife.     Night  and  day  I  I  staggered  half-walking,  half-stumbling,  down 

toiled  over  my  law  books,  my  mind  reaching  far  the   road.      Finally   I   saw   some   people   come 

out  into  the  future.     Only  her  face  was  before  toward  me.     I  was   sobbing  Annabel's  name, 

me.     She  was  my  life ;  my  food,  my  drink,  and  They  gathered  in  a  silent  circle  around  me  as 

the  air  I  breathed.     Finally  the  day  came  after  I  lay  crazy  with  fear.     Finally  they  told  me 

all  my  labor  when  we  had  just  enough  money  to  that  they  had  caught  the  runaway  horse,  but 

get  married.  nobody   was  in  the  carriage.     Frantically   we 

"Two  weeks  before  our  wedding  the  sun  rose  began  our  search,  and  at  last  we  found  her  at 

with  bright  glare  into  the  piercing  blueness  of  the  foot  of  the  hill.     As  the  carriage   swung 

the  sky.    My  heart  was  light,  and  my  mind  was  around  the  curve,  she  had   been  thrown  out. 

in  ecstasy.    Ever  desiring  to  be  near  by  Anna-  Her  head  hit  a  pole.    That  was  all.    This  gold 

bel,  I  called  on  her  in  the  afternoon  to  take  her  bracelet    mockingly    gleamed    from    her    cold, 

for  a  ride  in  my  horse  and  carriage.     She  had  still,  arm  as  the  sun  still  shone  down  with  an 

many  things  to  do,  and  it  was  with  great  in-  aching   glare   from   the   immeasurable   blue   of 

sistence  on  my  part  and  on  your  grandmother's  the  sky." 

that  she  was  wheedled  into  going.     She  hated  Jeanette   gently  took  the  bracelet  that   was 

and  feared  horses  and  only  on  necessity  would  offered  to  her,  and  clasping  it  around  her  arm, 

she  get  near  them.     We  rode  on  for  an  hour  silently  left  him  sitting  alone  struggling  with 

happily  talking  and  making  plans  for  the  future,  his  thoughts.    She  walked  out  into  the  brilliance 

It  was  quite  warm.    One  incident  always  comes  of  the  sunshine  and  passed  down  between  the 

back  to  my  mind  and  that  was  when  she  took  long   rows   of  trees.      All   she   could   see   was 

off  her  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the  sun  glanced  Michael,  sitting  broken  in  his  large  armchair, 

in  bright  lights  from  her  hair.  When  she  came  in  sight  of  her  home,   she 

"My  horse  was  a  gentle,  shy,  mare  and  never  was  called  from  afar  with  an  echoing  cry.  It 
caused  any  trouble.  However,  she  was  fright-  was  Peter  who  was  waiting  for  her  to  go  riding 
fully  afraid  of  bees,  and  as  we  passed  near  a  with  him.  She  remembered  that  she  had  prom- 
bush  of  wild  roses,  she  was  stung  by  a  wander-  ised  she  would  ride  with  him  when  she  came 
ing  bee  frightened  by  her  size.  With  a  fearful  back  from  town  with  her  mother.  He  was  very 
start  she  galloped  forward.  In  a  minute  I  lost  dear.  She  had  known  him  all  her  life  and  had 
control  of  her  although  I  grasped  the  reins  loved  him  since  time  began.  He  rushed  up  to 
tightly  and  pulled  with  all  my  might.  Annabel  meet  her  with  his  face  beaming  with  youth, 
was  silent  at  my  side.  Onward  we  flew  like  health,  and  love.  With  jubilant  forcefulness  he 
a  meteor  rushing  down  through  the  tremendous  ushered  her  into  the  house.  Her  mind  was 
aisles  of  space.  Before  us  was  a  steep  hill.  Our  snapped  out  of  its  lethargy  by  his  gaiety,  and 
only  hope  was  in  jumping  before  we  reached  the  she  entered  into  the  spirit  of  things  with  joy. 
hill.  Briefly  I  shouted  directions  to  Annabel  She  rushed  upstairs  and  threw  on  her  riding 
to  jump  when  I  told  her.     I  gave  the  word  and  clothes. 

leaped.     However  she  was  too   frightened  to  Leaving  the  house  with  Peter's  arm  around 

move.      I    had   a   last   glimpse    of   her    sitting  her,  she  lightly  blew  a  kiss  to  her  mother.  Her 

straight  and  tall,  her  face  contorted  with  fear —  wild  horse  was  waiting  for  her  with  impatience 

then  a  sickening  jolt  and  blackness.  in  its  eyes.     She  sprang  on  its  back.     As  she 
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flew  on,  nothing  was  in  her  thoughts  but  the 
strength  of  her  horse.  They  were  one,  and 
Peter  was  left  far  behind.  She  laughed  with 
the  wind,  and  as  she  lifted  her  arm  to  touch 
the  leaves  whizzing  by,  she  saw  the  gleam  of 
gold  on  her  wrist.  With  a  terrible  suddenness, 
Michael,  Annabel,  everything  that  happened  a 
a  few  hours  ago,  flashed  through  her  mind 
leaving  her  afraid.  She  called  for  Peter  with 
all  the  strength  left  in  her  after  that  terrifying 
weakness  of  superstition  seized  her,  but  Peter 
was  far  behind.  They  rushed  on,  and  thicker 
and  thicker  grew  the  woods.  Still  calling  his 
name  she  thought  she  heard  the  hoof  beats  of 
Peter's  horse  behind  her,  and  she  raised  her 
head  to  look.  Immediately  she  was  swept  off 
her  horse's  back  by  a  low  branch  of  a  tree 
and  lay  crushed  to  the  ground. 

When  Peter  came  dashing  madly  up  a  few 
minutes  later,  he  found  Jeanette  lying  in  her 
blood  with  the  gleam  of  gold  on  her  wrist  and 
her  life  gone  like  a  rush  of  wind. 

Jane  Leckie 


Philosophy 

So  righteously  you  go  to  bed, 

You  think  you've  earned  your  rest. 

You've  sewed,  and  cooked,  and  scrubbed  today, 

You've  worked  your  very  best. 

Bah !  Woman,  you've  wasted  your  time. 
You  should  have  been  where  I  was ! 
You  should  have  heard  the  mocking  bird, 
You  should  have  seen  the  flowers. 

You  should  have  watched  the  color  scheme, 
Around  the  setting  sun, 
But  dusk  meant  not  a  thing  to  you— 
Except  the  housework  done. 

The  world  was  made  to  be  admired, 
By  all  who  worship  beauty, 
But  still  a  few  like  you,  poor  things, 
Prefer  to  do  their  duty. 

Hilda  Lane 


Demanding  Depths 

The  glow  of  the  sinking  sun  streaked  through 
the  open  window  across  the  red  checked  cloth, 
making  little  pools  of  color  in  the  spoons  as 
Ann  placed  them  on  the  table.  They  lay  there 
slightly  crooked,  and  she  conscientiously 
straightened  them  out  so  that  they  marched  in 
perfect  order  next  to  the  knives  in  the  places  set 
for  three.  She  almost  heard  a  quiet  voice 
saying, 

"Make  it  ship-shape,  Ann,"  and  she  glanced 
up  quickly  to  see  if  her  mother  was  still  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 

The  scene  that  met  her  eyes  gave  her  that 
familiar  sweep  of  feeling  for  the  beauty  that 
stretched  before  their  cottage.  Her  mother's 
figure  stood  etched  against  the  sunset,  the  breeze 
lifting  her  hair  and  clothes,  and  beyond  her 
the  sea — nothing  but  sea  with  its  far-flung  spray 
cresting  the  waves  and  reflecting  the  crimson  of 
the  sky.  It  seemed  that  nature  had  contrived 
to  bring  all  its  beauty  to  this  spot  and  merge  it 
into  one  breath-taking  scene.  Her  mother,  in- 
stead of  warring  with  the  background,  imper- 
ceptibly became  a  part  of  the  whole,  as  if  the 
sea  reached  out  long  arms  and  gently  folded 
her  in.  That,  Ann  thought,  was  an  excellent 
symbol  of  her  mother's  existence, — a  reaching 
out  and  enfolding  all,  happiness  and  sorrow, 
with  equal  tranquility.  She  sometimes  won- 
dered at  the  contrast  of  her  youthful  intensity 
and  the  gentle  acceptance  of  her  mother.  She 
realized  that  there  was  a  power  behind  the 
latter,  a  power  that  gave  a  woman  the  courage 
to  face  tragedy  with  the  passiveness  of  wisdom. 

Tragedy,  Ann  reflected,  well — we've  had  our 
share.  Too  well  she  remembered  the  night 
three  years  ago, — that  furious  night  when  the 
sea  broke  so  hard  on  the  shore  below  that  the 
spray  drenched  their  windows,  and  the  roar 
drowned  their  voices.  Dad  and  John  had  been 
sailing  a  six-meter  down  the  coast  from  New 
York  harbor,  and  she  and  Mother  and  little 
Tan  had  lived  in  fear  for  two  days  until  the 
news  of  a  dismasted  six  washed  up  on  the  rocks 
with  no  one  on  board,  had  reached  them.     Her 
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mother  had  broken  down  completely,  but  when 
she  "came  alive"  again,  she  seemed  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  inward  peace.  Her  only  sign  of  emotion 
came  every  evening  as  she  watched  young  Tan 
sail  his  catboat  home.  When  he  had  tied  up  far 
below  and  started  up  the  path,  she  would  turn 
with  a  strangely  mixed  expression  of  fear  and 
relief,  to  come  in  and  put  supper  on. 

It  would  have  killed  Mother  to  move,  Ann 
realized.  This  house  in  Provincetown  is  her 
home,  and  she  needs  the  sea  in  spite  of  the 
unhappiness  it  has  given  her. 

"Well,  I  can't  stand  here  and  dream  all 
day."  Ann  spoke  aloud  and  gave  herself  a 
mental  shake  to  clear  the  thoughts  from  her 
mind.    Glancing  down  at  her  watch,  she  started. 

"Great  guns,  it's  late !  Mother,  where  are 
the  green  plates?"  she  called. 

"In  the  side  cupboard  where  they  always 
are,  Ann."  Her  mother's  voice  floated  in 
strongly — "Have  you  noticed  the  sunset  to- 
night?" 

"I  certainly  did- — isn't  it  gorgeous !  Is  Tan  in 
sight?  The  beans  will  get  cold,"  Ann  warned, 
as  she  put  the  serving  dish  on  the  table. 

"Yes,  he's  running  in  dead  before  a  stiff 
breeze — he'll  be  docked  in  a  few  minutes,"  re- 
plied her  mother.  "Better  put  them  back  in 
the  oven  to  keep  warm,  dear." 

Funny  how  happy  life  can  be  with  the  simple 
things,  Ann  observed  to  herself,  as  she  obeyed 
instructions.  A  sunset,  the  sea-wind,  a  small 
cottage,  and  a  young  brother  coming  home  to  a 
hot  supper.  If  you  love  all  those,  what  more 
do  you  need?  Even  queerer  how  you  could 
love  the  water  when  at  times  it  seems  a  power 
so  cruel,  so  unjustified  that  you  are  fighting  an 
unconquerable  element.  What  was  Tan  doing  ? 
He  certainly  was  taking  his  time  about  it. 

"Mother,"  she  called,  isn't  Tan  in  yet?  Tell 
him  to  hurry." 

She  waited,  but  no  answer. 

"Mother,"  this  time  louder,  "has  Tan 
docked?" 

The  silence  beat  about  her  ears  with  a  strange 
foreboding.  Turning,  she  ran  to  the  doorway 
and  stopped  abruptly  on  the  threshold.     Her 


mother  had  not  moved.  Still  she  stood  there 
unchanged,  the  sky  behind  her  darkening  into 
a  summer  twilight  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
shimmered  and  sank  in  the  water.  But  some- 
thing in  her  mother's  attitude,  something  in 
her  pose — so  sturdily  braced,  made  Ann  leave 
the  door  and  run  to  look  down  at  the  cove 
below. 

The  breeze  had  freshened  into  a  northeaster, 
and  the  waves  flaunted  tiny  white-caps  at  the 
women  standing  high  above.  There  were  two 
boats  in  sight,  Tan's  catboat  luffing  wildly  in 
the  wind ;  empty,  and  a  small  outboard  motor 
craft  with  its  occupants  just  diving  off  the  bow. 

"Mother?"  Ann  cried  in  terror,  clutching  at 
her  with  her  heart  thudding  in  fear. 

"The  wind  shifted,  jibed  the  boat,  and  the 
boom  caught  him  on  the  head,  knocking  him 
over.  He's  been  under  an  eternity."  The 
mother's  voice  sounded  strangely  but  her  eyes 
were  calm. 

As  they  watched,  they  saw  the  two  figures 
drag  a  third  into  the  boat  and  start  for  shore, 
towing  the  catboat.  One  of  the  men  was  bent 
over  Tan,  working  furiously  on  him.  "Oh, 
God,"  prayed  Ann  wildly,  "why  don't  they  do 
something?  Don't  let  this  happen  to  us!" 
She  felt  her  mother's  hand  on  her ;  turning,  she 
gazed  into  her  eyes,  through  them  she  saw 
sorrow  running  deep,  like  an  unchanging  cur- 
rent. But  with  the  sorrow  was  a  gentle  power, 
a  wisdom  born  of  the  sea,  fostered  by  the  sea, 
an  acceptance  of  an  element  which  dwarfs 
human  strength. 

"He  may  be  safe,"  Ann  said  quietly.  And 
turning  they  walked  down  the  path  together. 

Shirley  Raymond 


The  Dragon 

Out  of  the  night  the  monster  came, 
Puffing  and  belching  steam  and  flame ; 
Down  from  the  hill  its  searchlight  beamed ; 
Up  through  the  valley  its  hot  breath  steamed. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  its  roar, 
Till  it  stood  blatting  outside  our  door. 
Then  having  gathered  its  load,  the  train 
Went  panting  on  its  way  again. 

Betsy  Bassett 
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"What  Time  Is  It" 

Mimi  Harding  awoke  with  a  pleasant  feeling 
of  excitement.  She  wrinkled  her  pretty  fore- 
head for  a  moment,  trying  to  think  why.  The 
sight  of  her  husband's  dark  head  on  the  pillow 
reminded  her  that  exactly  five  years  ago  some- 
one had  hit  her  in  the  eye  with  an  old  shoe,  and 
someone  else  had  thrown  a  handful  of  rice  in 
her  face.  There  had  been  a  lot  of  confetti 
tossed  about,  too,  she  recalled. 

"Jack,"  she  whispered  softly,  "are  you 
awake?"  No  answer,  only  the  sound  of  even, 
regular  breathing.  She  tried  again.  "Darling, 
do  you  know  what  day  this  is?"  Silence. 

Mimi  sighed  and  thought  peevishly,  "What  is 
the  matter  with  the  man?  Here  it  is  the  dawn 
of  his  fifth  wedding  anniversary,  and  he  lies 
there — snoring  his  stupid  head  off."  But  Jack 
wasn't  stupid.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  very 
clever  and  ambitious.  Someday  he'd  be  Some- 
body !  If  only  he  could  manage  to  be  Some- 
body without  spending  every  moment  thinking 
about  his  old  cardboard  boxes.  They  were  so 
tiresome  !  Yet  he  was  everlastingly  working  on 
them — down  at  the  factory  during  the  day, 
fussing  about  them,  coming  home  to  eat  a  hasty 
supper,  then  to  sit  down  at  his  desk  and  figure 
prices  all  evening.  About  midnight  he  would 
drag  himself  wearily  to  bed,  saying  between 
yawns,  "I'll  get  you  out  of  this  drudgery,  honey. 
Pretty  soon  I'll  be  able  to  support  you  in  the 
style  to  which  you  are  accustomed.  I'm  build- 
ing up  a  great  future  for  us."  As  if  there  could 
be  any  future  in  manufacturing  cardboard 
boxes ! 

She  sighed  again.  It  wasn't  fair  that  a  young, 
attractive  girl  such  as  herself,  should  have  to 
go  without  the  pretty  things  she  loved.  The 
diamond  watch,  for  instance,  that  she  had  seen 
in  Peterson's  window.  How  lovely  it  had 
looked,  gleaming  against  blue  velvet.  So 
small,  so  beautiful,  and  so  very  costly ! 

"This  is  futile,"  she  thought,  "it's  six-thirty. 
Get  right  up,  Mimi  Harding.  Anniversary  or 
no  anniversary,  you're  going  to  press  your  hus- 
band's trousers,  so  that  he  will  look  beautiful 
— for  the   cardboard   boxes.     'Her   Cardboard 


Lover,'  '     she   muttered,    and    laughed    at   the 
absurdity  of  it. 

She  plugged  in  the  iron,  and  while  waiting  for 
it  to  heat,  mechanically  went  through  the 
trousers'  pockets,  pulling  out  a  handkerchief, 
matches,  small  change,  keys,  and  a  folded  scrap 
of  paper.  This  she  opened  curiously.  It  had 
been  torn  off  a  memorandum  pad,  and  on  it  was 
written  in  Jack's  large,  sprawling  handwriting, 
"June  5th — Diamond  Watch  order !  Important !" 

"What  an  odd  way  to  make  a  'W\  ",  thought 
Mimi  idly.  Then  she  gasped  and  her  heart 
soared.  Today  was  June  5th.  Jack  had  bought 
her  the  diamond  watch  for  an  anniversary  gift. 
The  darling  angel!  But  how  could  he  have 
afforded  it?  He  must  have  been  saving  for 
months. 

Blithely  she  pressed  the  trousers,  hanging 
them  carefuly  in  the  bedroom.  She  threw  an 
affectionate  glance  at  her  sleeping  husband,  then 
tiptoed  cautiously  down  stairs. 

The  unusual  sound  of  his  wife's  humming 
aroused  Jack  shortly  after  seven.  "Queer,"  he 
thought,  "She's  been  so  discontented  lately." 
He  showered  and  dressed  hastily,  his  thoughts 
occupied  exclusively  with  cardboard  boxes. 

He  started  to  leave  the  room,  but  came  back 
and  stood  thinking.  What  had  he  forgotten? 
Oh,  the  watch  for  Mimi.  There  would  be  the 
devil  to  pay  if  he  went  off  without  giving  her 
that.  Most  husbands  forgot  things  like  anni- 
versaries and  birthdays,  but  he  never  did.  No 
matter  how  busy  a  man  was,  he  should  always 
remember  that  women  were  sentimental. 

"This  is  swell,  darling,"  said  Jack  later,  as 
they  sat  cosily  over  eggs  and  bacon.  "You're 
the  sweetest  wife  in  the  world." 

Mimi  flushed  happily.  Men  were  so  easy 
to  please,  it  was  a  shame  women  wouldn't 
make  the  effort.  Usually  in  the  morning  she 
merely  got  up  to  put  on  the  coffee,  then  went 
back  to  bed.  But  that  was  so  slipshod.  Here- 
after she  would  see  that  Jack  got  a  good,  hearty 
breakfast  before  leaving  for  work.  Wedding 
anniversaries  were  fun.  She  could  hardly  wait 
to  see  the  watch.  What  on  earth  was  he 
stalling  for? 
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Jack  cleared  his  throat  self-consciously. 
"Mimi  dear,"  he  began,  "I  bought  you  a  little 
remembrance  for  today.     It  isn't  much,  but — " 

Mimi  gazed  at  him  adoringly.  "Oh  Jack,  you 
shouldn't  have,"  she  protested  sweetly,  extend- 
ing her  hand  for  the  small,  white  package.  She 
unwrapped  it  with  trembling  fingers.  It  was  a 
square  box,  with  "Peterson's"  engraved  on  the 
cover  in  neat  gold  letters.  She  opened  it, 
pulling  out  tissue  paper  eagerly.  The  watch ! 
the  watch!  "Darling,"  she  shrieked,  "Just  what 
I — "  And  then  she  saw  it.  The  words  died  in 
her  throat.  It  was  an  extremely  plain  wrist- 
watch  with  a  luminous  dial,  and  a  horrid  leather 
strap — sensible,  neat,  practical.  It  would  prob- 
ably keep  excellent  time. 

"Just  what  I  wanted,"  said  Mimi,  heart- 
broken. 

Jack's  pleased  smile  broadened,  "Isn't  it 
nice?"  he  declared  trumphantly.  "A  real  bar- 
gain for  $7.50." 

Mimi  could  have  screamed.  The  diamond 
watch  had  been  priced  at  $250.  "It's  a  honey," 
she  agreed. 

"Well,  don't  I  deserve  something  in  return?" 
he  asked  aggrievedly,  sensing  that  something 
was  wrong,  but  not  knowing  quite  what  it  was. 

"Wasn't  it  what  you  wanted?"  he  asked 
timidly,  "I  could  take  it  back  and  get  an  electric 
clock  or  a  toaster  or  something." 

"Don't  think  of  exchanging  it.  You  know  I 
was  simply  dying  for  a  watch,"  Mimi  assured 


him  with  a  bright  smile. 


I'm  glad 


"Well,"  Jack  was  still  dubious, 
you  like  it.     I've  got  to  be  going  now.     What 
time  is  it?"  he  asked,  with  his  little-boy  smile. 

The  tears  pricked  Mimi's  eyelids  and  a  huge 
lump  arose  in  her  throat.  "He's  so  sweet,"  she 
thought  helplessly,  "and  so  dumb."  She 
glanced  at  the  hated  watch.  "It's  ten  past 
eight." 

"Where's  my  hat?"  he  shouted,  "I'll  be  late! 
Today's  the  day  I  have  to  settle  that  order  with 
the  Diamond  Match  Company  for  ten  thousand 
cardboard  boxes.     It's  very  important!" 

Hilda  Lane 


Dieser   Mann — Hitler 

Adolf  Hitler  ist  ein  Mann  von  wurzelhaften 
Gedanken  und  ungewohnlicher  Personlichkeit. 
Er  ist  ein  unvereinbar  Gefiihlsmensch  und  fast 
niemand  kann  ihn  verstehen. 

Er  war  Osterreich  in  1889  geboren.  und 
darum  ist  er  kein  wirklicher  Deutschmann.  Er 
ging  nur  in  die  Gelehrtenschule  und  liest  fast 
nichts. 

Hitler  war  ein  Katholik  geboren  und  sich 
erzogen,  aber  er  begleitet  jetzt  keinen  Gottes- 
dienst.  Er  sagt,  "Die  Deutschmanner  wiinschen 
keinen  anderen  Gott  als  Deutschland." 

Er  ist  treulos  und  verraterisch  und  hat  keinen 
vertrauten  Freund.  Er  hat  seinen  besten 
Freund,  Hauptmann  Ernst  Roehm  in  1934  ange- 
fuhrt. 

Er  ist  ein  Mann  aussen  Gebrauche  und  seine 
einzige  Ordnung  von  Erschaffung  ist  Musik. 

Der  wahrscheinliche  Nachfolger  von  Hitler 
ist  Goering,  aber  manche  glauben  class  die  Nazi- 
Partei  mit  Hitler  sterben  wird. 

Shirley  Hanson. 


Abend  auf  clem  Lande 

Der  Anger  an  der  Abendzeit 
Ist  ein  hochst  stiller  Ort ; 
Die  Feldlerche  in  Einsamkeit 
Schweigt  sich  und  schlummert  dort. 

Noch  kein  Gerausch,  kein  Vogelsang, 
Kein  leichter  Wind  weht  weich ; 
Die  Schatten  sind  wie  ein  Vorhang, 
Die  Blumen  scheinen  bleich. 

Sieh !     Westlich  flieht  das  Tageslicht, 
In  Abstand  geht  es  fern ; 
Die  schone  Aue  verschwind  vom  Sicht, 
Im  Himmel  strahlt  ein  Stern. 

Elizabeth  Lcland. 


Das  Hnndehen 

Es  war  einmal  ein  Hiindchen 
Mit  Augen  gross  und  grau, 
Es  schaute  durch  das  Fenster 
An  der  grossen,  weiten  Welt. 

In  einem  Spielwaren  Laden 
Mitten  den  anderen  Sachen — 
Man  glaubt  es  spielen  konne, 
Es  sah  so  lebhaft  aus. 

Anna  Maron. 
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Land  of  the  Free 

"Have  you  seen  your  brother,  Ann?" 
Anxiously  the  mother's  tired,  worried  eyes 
sought  her  youthful  daughter's  as  the  latter 
entered. 

It  was  almost  night  but  it  was  still  light 
and  the  grey  twilight  alone  lit  the  shabby  room. 
From  a  shadowy  corner  her  grandmother 
reiterated  the  question  in  Slovak,  but  Ann's 
eyes  clouded  and  they  held  only  a  negative 
answer. 

Quickly  the  girl  tried  to  hide  her  fears  as 
she  answered,  "No,  but  if  he  isn't  home  yet, 
he'll  be  here  any  moment.  'No  news  is  good 
news.'  I  met  Dad  and  he  said  there  was  no 
trouble  this  morning.  Little  was  said  as  the 
boys  went  into  the  mill  as  the  troops  were 
there."  She  stopped,  then  added  as  lightly  as 
possible,  "Have  we — had  any  more — visitors?" 

"Not  today,"  her  mother  replied  dully. 
"Those  F.  P.  Q.  men  visited  the  Stranbos  and 
the  Marks  though  last  night  and  told  Joe  Mark 
if  he  wanted  to  keep  little  Joey  healthy,  he'd 
better  not  go  to  work  today.  Mrs.  Stranbo  was 
over  this  morning ;  she  had  just  found  a  letter  in 
John's  pocket,  one  of  the  bills  that  union  sent. 
It  said  the  mill  foremen  were  bribing  the  work- 
ers back  with  'words  of  honey  in  behalf  of  the 
dirty  capitalists.'  There  were  threats  and  it 
mentioned  bombing  and  murder  if  the  men  went 
back.  Of  course,  they're  trying  to  frighten  us," 
she  hesitated.  "He's  been  with  that  company 
twenty  years  and  it's  natural  for  your  father 
to  stick  with  them  on  a  thing  like  this,  but 
maybe  we're  wrong ;  maybe  the  owners  are 
capitalists  and  are  robbing  us ;  maybe  your 
father  and  brother  should  have  joined  the  union. 
Anyway,  it  is  not  right  that  a  mother  should 
have  to  worry  all  day  wondering  whether  her 
son  and  husband  will  return  to  her —  She 

ran  from  the  room,  not  wanting  to  betray  the 
intensity  of  her  fears  to  the  aged  woman  in  the 
corner  whose  pride  and  joy  was  her  young 
grandson,  Steve. 

They  lived  in  a  small  suburban  steel  town 
which  had  been  torn  all  summer  by  the  economic 
struggle  of  the  moment.     P.  O.  W.  had  closed 


the  mills ;  outsiders  had  come  in  and  harangued 
from  soap  boxes ;  strikers  armed  with  clubs  and 
baseball  bats  prevented  the  majority  from  re- 
turning to  work.  Finally  the  governor  had 
stepped  in  and  sent  the  militia.  Under  their 
protection  most  workers  had  returned  to  the 
mills  this  past  week.  Seeing  their  weeks  of 
striking  and  privation  going  to  naught,  the 
P.  O.  W.  leaders  were  resorting  to  threats  to 
the  homes  and  families  of  those  who  had  gone 
back  to  work. 

Nothing  had  happened  yet  but  it  was  as  a 
calm  before  the  storm.  There  was  an  ominous 
air  of  expectancy  in  the  stillness.  Ann  felt  it, 
but  did  not  want  to  admit  it. 

She  started  dinner  and  soon  her  mother, 
with  her  passive  face  again  emotionless  re- 
turned to  help  her.  As  they  were  putting  it 
on  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  the 
elder  Stephen,  Ann's  father,  came  downstairs. 
He  was  a  heavy  set  man  with  graying  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Oblivious  to  the  fears  of  his  family, 
he  said  Steve'd  probably  "be  along".  They  sat 
down  to  their  goulash. 

But  dinner  was  finished,  the  dishes  done, 
and  darkness  had  fallen  like  a  black  blanket 
smothering  the  earth  with  the  warmness  of  a 
July  night  and  still  young  Steve  had  not  come. 

Soon  they  went  upstairs  to  bed.  Ann  could 
hear  her  mother  tossing  in  the  next  room.  She 
herself  rose  often  to  gaze  from  the  window 
down  the  street  descending  to  the  grey  mills  in 
the  distance.    Finally  she  slept. 

Grey  dawn  came  and  Ann  rose,  her  usual 
blithe  self.  Her  fears  seemed  absurd  to  her 
now.  Steve  had  probably  stayed  with  Pete  all 
night  celebrating  their  return  to  work.  No! 
he'd  probably  gone  to  see  Mr.  Goode  who  was 
helping  him  with  his  chemistry.  Steve  was 
going  to  enter  the  local  college  this  fall,  one 
of  the  main  reasons  that  he  was  so  anxious  to 
get  back  to  work  and  earning  again.  Of  course  ! 
Mr.  Goode  had  been  so  kind;  Steve  had 
probably  gone  there  last  night  and  had  come 
in  after  they  were  all  asleep. 

She  left  the  house  before  anyone  was  up,  to 
o-o  to  her  iob  in  the  city :  Ann  did  housework 
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all  day.  The  sun  was  rising  in  the  somber- 
hued  sky  as  she  crossed  the  field  to  the  bus  stop. 

Grasshoppers  leaped  away  as  she  approached. 
A  crow  sent  its  melancholy  greeting  to  the 
morning  vibrating  through  the  electric  stillness. 
Ann  thought  of  the  events  of  the  past  six 
weeks : 

When  the  P.  Q.  W.  began  it's  campaign  to 
unionize  the  steel  industry,  United  Steel  Cor- 
poration signed  an  agreement  with  the  union. 
Several  small  independent  companies  hurriedly 
did  likewise.  A  few  strong,  middle-sized  steel 
producers,  however,  refused  to  make  any  writ- 
ten contract,  although  they  agreed  to  bargain 
with  union  representatives.  As  a  result  close 
to  100,000  steel  workers  in  Chicago,  northern 
Ohio,  and  Indiana  were  involved  in  strikes. 
These  questions  were  being  asked  on  all  sides: 
Could  not  something  be  done  to  settle  strikes  in 
a  more  orderly  and  less  costly  manner?  What 
could  be  done  to  protect  the  public  interest  when 
disputes  arose  between  employees  and  workers  ? 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  bloodiest  conflict 
in  the  history  of  labor  in  America,  a  conflict 
headed  off  by  the  governor's  sending  in  troops 
and  the  cancellation  of  plans  for  a  proposed 
demonstration  by  the  P.  Q.  W.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  troops  the  mills  resumed  operation. 
Things  were  quiet  again  on  the  surface,  but 
what  lay  beneath?  There  were  rumblings  of 
approaching  trouble  and  an  undercurrent  of 
suspense :  would  the  strikers  go  back  to  work 
or  would  they  carry  out  their  threats  to  their 
less  belligerent  comrades. 

Halfway  across  the  field  Ann  was  startled 
by  the  form  of  a  man  lying  several  feet  ahead 
of  her  near  the  path.  He  was  half -hidden  in 
the  tall  grass  and  she  could  not  see  him  clearly. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  no  one  else  was 
in  sight  as  it  was  not  yet  six.  Finally  quicken- 
ing her  step,  she  planned  to  hurry  past  him, — ■ 
but  as  she  drew  nearer,  she  saw  that  it  was  a 
boy  lying  with  his  back  toward  her.  He  was 
dressed  in  jeans;  beside  him  was  a  lunch  box. 

As  this  caught  her  eye,  Ann  cried,  "Steve  !"■ ■ 

Running  forward  she  stooped  to  shake  him 
when  to  her  horror  he  rolled  over  on  his  back. 


Recoiling,  she  could  not  believe  that  this  was 
her  brother.  His  face  was  battered — blue  and 
purple — while  congealed  blobs  of  blood  made 
repellent,  grim  stains  on  his  shirt  and  boyish 
face,  and  ugly  clots  of  it  tangled  his  blonde  hair. 

After  looking  upward  as  if  sending  a  mute 
prayer  to  the  sky,  she  started  rapidly  home- 
ward. Never  had  the  walk  seemed  so  long. 
What  to  tell  them  ?    How  to  tell  them  ? 

A  sudden  thought.  Mr.  Goode — his  home  at 
the  edge  of  the  field.  Her  feet  hardly  touching 
the  ground,  hysterically  she  sought  his  door. 

"My  brother — in  the  field," — her  drawn 
face,  her  wild  eyes  sought  asylum  in  the  soft, 
grey,  surprised  ones  that  opened  the  door. 

Quickly  intentively,  although  not  guessing 
the  worst — the  truth,  Mr.  Goode  answered,  "I'll 
bring  him  here." 

The  phone — the  mill — minutes  fell  like  slow 
balls  of  lead  as  her  racing  brain  fought  against 
delirium  while  operator  after  operator  took  her 
call  bringing  her  nearer  to  her  father.  Finally 
his  voice,  gruff  and  familiar — how  could  she 
tell  him?  "Dad,  it's  Ann — Steve's  been  hurt — 
you'd  better  come  at  once.  He's  at  Mr. 
Goode's." 

No  answer;  had  they  been  disconnected? 
Ann  sat  down ;  she  rose  again  and  found  the 
coffee  in  the  kitchen.  It  helped  to  soften  the 
harsh  unreal  outlines  of  horror  that  had  been 
painfully  cutting  into  her  brain.  Sanity  re- 
turned by  degrees.  She  thought  of  her  mother 
and  grandmother ;  wearily  she  went  down  the 
street  toward  home  to  pay  her  last  odious  task 
to  her  responsibility.  .  .  . 

Time  went  more  quickly  after  that.  Neigh- 
bors sympathized.  The  day  went  by ;  the 
funeral,  and  then  silence. 

The  police  did  nothing.  Not  knowing  Joe, 
they  probably  said,  "A  drunken  brawl — these 
young  furriners  have  their  parents  fooled.  No 
mystery  there.  Can't  blame  this  on  any  union ; 
might  start  something.  Besides  that  organ- 
ization is  growing — no  use  in  insulting  them  on 
some  crazy  family's  idea." 

And  so  the  Marks  and  the  Stranbos  and 
Stephen  Maraz  joined  the  P.  Q.  W.  and  paid       j 
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one-fifth  of  this  old  monthly  wage  for  protec- 
tion— from  "those  dirty  capitalists." 

Anonymous 


BOOKS  AND  PLAYS 

Sally 

(A  review  of  Private  Worlds) 

Sally  was  the  young  wife  of  a  prominent 
doctor,  who  loved  her  very  much,  even  though 
she  talked  like  an  absurd  but  adorable  child. 
She  was  "so  wrapped  up  in  Alec,  her  husband, 
that  she  answered  to  him  like  a  faithful  car — 
and  if  anything  went  wrong,  she  was  ready  to 
help  him  like  another  man  would."  All  that 
she  did  was  permeated  by  Alec. 

Although  Sally  was  seemingly  happy  in  mar- 
riage, she  developed  an  inferiority  complex ; 
and  with  it,  contractive  tendencies.  She  knew 
practically  nothing  about  Alec's  work  ("Sally 
couldn't  like  the  abnormal.  She  was  too  healthy 
to  be  interested"),  and  could  not  talk  in- 
telligently on  affairs  of  great  importance.  This 
lack  of  knowledge  often  worried  her,  and  she 
became  jealous  of  a  woman  doctor  with  whom 
Alec  spent  many  hours  at  the  hospital.  Because 
the  two  doctors  understood  each  other  so  well 
and  where  so  interdependent  upon  each  other, 
Sally  became  the  "suffering  hero"  type  and 
felt  that  she  was  not  a  competent  partner  to 
Alec.  "She  was  only  his  wife"  and  merely 
a  resort  for  comfort. 

In  Jane,  Sally  found  a  true  friend  and  was 
loyal  to  her.  But  as  much  as  the  two  women 
loved  one  another,  it  was  difficult  for  Sally  to 
understand  why  Alec  would  confide  first  in  Jane 
and  then  come  to  her.  Did  he  love  Jane?  "It 
was  nice  of  Sally  to  make  Jane's  room  look  so 
beautiful — It  was  as  if  she  wanted  to  make  up 
for  something  in  her  mind  which  wasn't  so 
nice."  In  this  case,  Sally  was  being  pseudo- 
expansive — feeling  in  her  heart  both  loneliness 
and  self-pity,  and  seeing  things  superficially. 
Her  actions  toward  Jane  were  directed  so  as  to 
prevent  suspicion,  and  to  safeguard  her  inner 
feelings. 

Introversion  was  not  characteristic  of  Sally, 


however.  "She  was  usually  fair  and  un- 
emotional, and  pulled  herself  together  quickly." 
In  fact,  it  was  more  often  that  she  bore  no 
grudges,  forgave  easily,  and  "disliked  making 
excuses" — a  resort  to  rationalization.  There 
was  always  contentment  and  satisfaction  when 
she  and  Alec  were  together. 

When  a  child,  Sally  had  never  been  of  much 
use  at  home,  because  she  never  did  things  as 
well  as  the  others.  "She  had  liked  being  alone, 
because  no  one  could  remind  her  of  any  of  her 
habits  such  as  biting  her  fingernails.  Since  her 
marriage,  she  had  loved  'togetherness'."  With 
a  boyish  honor  and  shyness,  she  held  nothing 
back  from  Alec.  But  she  lacked  tact.  Was  it 
any  wonder  that  Sally  was  bothered  by  fears, 
fancies,  and  illusions  when  Alec  became  in- 
terested in  another  woman? 

"Suppose  she  wasn't  going  to  be  happy,  after 
all  ?"  Strange  terrors  seized  her  as  she  would 
sit  alone  with  her  dog  at  night  awaiting  Alec's 
arrival.  Hallucinations  harried  her.  She  was 
subjected  to  psychoasthenia.  At  times  she 
wished  to  telephone  for  Jane,  but  could  not 
move.  Fears  vanished  when  Jane  came.  There 
were  times  when  Sally  was  confronted  with 
mental  conflicts  of  a  different  type.  "She  felt 
responsible  for  Alec's  sins  because  she  was  a 
part  of  him ;  especially,  when  Jane  was  angry 
with  him.  But  on  the  other  hand,  she  felt 
impressed  by  Jane's  anger  as  if  she  were  being 
defended  from  actual  danger." 

To  the  surprise  of  all  her  friends,  Sally  took 
a  sudden  interest  in  one  of  the  hospital  charges, 
a  schizoid.  She  invited  the  insane  girl  and  an 
attendant  to  tea  one  afternoon.  In  discussing 
her  motive  with  Jane,  Sally  said  that  it  had 
given  her  something  to  look  forward  to.  This 
was  a  delusion.  In  reality,  she  felt  "intelli- 
gently flattened  out  by  the  superior  wits"  of  her 
husband  and  Jane,  and  wished  to  do  someone 
some  good  to  prove  herself  less  inferior  in 
mental  capacity.  In  this  manner  of  running  off 
the  excess  emotions  of  loneliness  and  sorrow, 
she  had  an  hysterical  outburst  which  made  her 
temporarily  insane.  When  Alec  realized  his 
guilt  and  was  assured  that  he  cared  only  for  his 
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wife,  Sally  felt  the  truth  in  his  words  and  found 
new  courage  to  go  on. 

Olive  Boynton 


The  Citadel 

Each  of  the  last  two  years  has  produced  an 
outstanding  novel.  Gone  With  the  Wind  and 
Anthony  Adverse  both  held  their  place  in  liter- 
ary prominence.  This  year's  choice  seems  to  be 
The  Citadel  by  A.  J.  Cronin.  Although  Cronin 
is  not  prolific,  he  is  fast  becoming  one  of  our 
most  interesting  contemporary  authors,  because 
in  each  of  his  works  he  seems  to  have  a  definite 
purpose  in  mind.  In  Hatter's  Castle  it  is  the 
sociological  problems  that  he  brings  to  the 
reader's  attention.  Stars  Looked  Down  im- 
pressed us  with  the  conditions  in  the  mining 
districts  in  England.  The  problems  of  the 
young  physician  which  he  presents  in  The 
Citadel  are  probably  more  impressive  because 
they  are  partially  autobiographical.  He  does 
not  allow  his  didactics  to  detract  from  the  read- 
ability of  the  book  however,  for  in  The  Citadel, 
as  in  other  of  Cronin' s  works,  we  feel  as  though 
he  has  been  intimate  with  the  people  of  whom 
he  writes.  Because  of  Cronin's  combination  of 
human  understanding  and  common  sense,  we 
can  not  help  but  hope  that  another  novel  will 
soon  follow  The  Citadel. 

Bctsv  Bassett 


Cracks  From  the  Peanut  Gallery 

The  Theatre  Guild  has  done  justice  to 
Chekhov.  All  too  often  Chekhov  plays  are 
done  in  a  spirit  of  overwhelming  morbidity. 
Last  year  "The  Sea  Gull"  was  presented  in  the 
usual  Chekhov  style  in  London.  The  audiences 
became  as  dull  as  the  treatment  of  it. 

This  year  Chekhov  is  done  in  a  way  that 
audiences  can  understand  and  enjoy.  The 
famous  Lunts  are  in  it.  The  fact  that  they 
themselves  are  a  box-office  drawing  card  helped 
at  first,  but  that  alone  could  not  keep  public  in- 
terest for  long.  In  this  case  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  cast  and  Stark  Young's 
fresh  version  of  the  "Sea  Gull"  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  its  popularity. 


"The  Sea  Gull"  is  primarily  a  play  of  frusta  - 
tion.  It  is  a  glimpse  into  the  lives  of  people  who 
want  love  and  pursue  it  in  their  own  ineffectual 
ways. 

Miss  Fontanne  is  a  perfect  Arkadina,  selfish, 
petulant,  understanding  nothing,  not  even  her 
lack  of  understanding.  Her  novelist  lover 
Trigorin,  played  by  Mr.  Lunt,  casually  ruins  a 
young  girl's  life  in  his  search  for  love.  You  see 
the  whole  pattern  of  love  and  hope  branching 
out  in  all  directions,  always  unresolved. 

The  direction  is  alive,  the  play  emerges  now 
from  the  dank  mist  of  high  art  and  the  result  is 
a  success. 

The  usual  Lunts'  company,  formed  during 
"Idiots'  Delight"  is  in  the  cast.  Richard  Whorf 
and  Sidney  Greenstreet  are  up  to  their  usual 
high  standard. 

All  in  all,  "The  Sea  Gull"  is  one  of  this  sea- 
son's best  plays. 

Rosetta  Case 


Broken   Shell 


Because  of  this,  a  glorious  voice  shall  be 

Untried,  a  song  unsung  in  forest  shade ; 

One  singer  less  go  soaring  high  and  free 

To  join  the  feathered  choir  in  peaceful  glade. 

One  shall  not  know  the  majesty  of  flight, 

No  pulsing  heartbeat  stir  the  downy  breast ; 

No  peach  tree  hold  in  fragrant  height 

This  tiny  robin's  twiggy  woven  nest. 

The  fresh-turned  earth  shall  never  feel  his  weight 

At  early  morning  when  the  mist  is  grey  ; 

He  shall  not  pipe  a  greeting  to  his  mate 

On  turning  homeward  at  the  end  of  day. 

They  cannot  know  their  loss,  who  die  too  young, 

Life's  joys  unfelt,  the  song  of  Life  sunsung. 

Elizabeth  Lcland 


Guileless    Childhood 

Light  as  a  winging  breeze 
Is  this  child's  happy  play. 
Nor  can  ill  omens  freeze 
The  joy  she  flings  away. 
Her  laughter  never  flees 
At  life's  blows,  held  at  bay, 
Which  often  to  their  knees, 
Sends  those  who  shun  the  fray. 

Jean  Allen 
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MRS.  HUDSON  SAYS 

Q.  On  a  double  date,  if  you  know  the  other  girl, 
should  you  introduce  her  to  your  escort,  or 
wait  until  her  own  escort  introduces  her  to 
your  date  ? 

A.  It  is  quite  fitting  and  proper,  of  course, 
that  you  should  have  a  somewhat  glorified 
idea  of  your  own  date.  It  is  customary, 
however,  to  present  young  men  to  young 
women  rather  than  vice  versa.  The  in- 
troduction itself  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  any  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  if  the  other  girl's  date  is  oc- 
cupied for  the  moment,  by  all  means  do  the 
introducing  yourself. 

Q.  Should  a  girl  always  wait  for  a  boy  to  open 
doors? 

A.  Definitely  no.  If  you  are  really  clever,  you 
will  never  demand  courtesies.  As  a  rule, 
boys  who  have  been  properly  reared  will 
quite  naturally  do  the  correct  thing,  and 
will  tend  to  resent  even  the  implication  of 
your  telling  them  what  to  do.  Men  like 
to  be  gallant — to  use  a  good  old  Victorian 
term — and  you  should  be  obviously  (but 
not  too  obviously)  appreciative  of  their  ef- 
forts in  this  direction. 

Here  is  a  little  suggestion  .  .  .  when  you 
approach  a  closed  door,  notice  how  it  opens. 
If,  as  it  is  opened  for  you,  you  are  standing 
between  the  door-knob  and  the  hinges,  you 
will  find  that  you  are  making  things  awk- 
ward. In  other  words,  if  a  door  opens  to 
the  left,  you  should  approach  it  a  little  to 
the  right.  But  don't  stop,  and  turn,  and 
assume  the  air  of  demanding  to  be  waited 
upon. 

Q.  What  is  the  proper  thing  to  say  when  leav- 
ing someone  to  whom  you  have  just  been 
introduced?  Is  it  correct  to  say,  "I'm  very 
glad  to  have  met  you  ?"  What  is  the  proper 
answer  to  this? 

A.  To  say  "I'm  very  glad  to  have  met  you," 
is  not  incorrect;  but  it  certainly  bespeaks 
no  originality,  nor  does  it  always  carry 
conviction. 


Other  suggestions  are  ...  to  say  just 
what  you  mean :  "It's  been  such  fun  meet- 
ing you"  .  .  .  "I've  enjoyed  meeting  you 
tremendously"  .  .  .  "It's  been  very  pleas- 
ant. .  .  ,  '  If,  perchance,  the  meeting  has 
consisted  of  a  mere  introduction  and  no 
opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  or 
conversation,  then  a  very  simple  "Good- 
bye" is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  possible 
things  to  say. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  say  what 
you  mean — with  consideration  for  the 
virtue  of  tactfulness. 

Q.  At  a  dinner  party,  when  people  do  not 
speak  to  you,  is  it  proper  to  begin  the  con- 
versation yourself  ? 

A.  It  is  not  only  proper — it  is  your  duty.  Asa 
dinner  guest,  you  must  hold  up  your  end 
of  things,  and  not  expect  to  sit  back  and  be 
entertained.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
be  perfectly  silly. 

P'or  example,  if  the  man  who  is  your 
dinner  partner  has  maintained  a  deter- 
mined silence,  why  not  have  a  little  fun 
and  see  if  you  can't  draw  him  out  of  his 
shell  ?  You  might  whisper  to  him,  "If  you 
took  me  into  your  confidence,  I  might  help 
you  dispose  of  the  body"  ...  or  "Why  is  it 
that  all  the  most  attractive  men  are  the 
most  shy"  ...  or  perhaps  "Is  it  a  matter 
of  'Still  waters  run  deep'  or  are  you  in  the 
midst  of  composing  a  sonnet  to  me?" 

Don't  be  downed,  and  you  won't  be 
downed.  Star  the  ball  rolling,  and  then 
be  a  good  listener.  Until  things  really  get 
underway,  ask  all  the  questions — personal 
or  impersonal — you  can  think  of,  and  then 
follow  up  with  wide-eyed  (and  if  possible) 
intelligent  interest. 

Q.     Is  it  proper  to  ask  a  boy  to  a  Prom  if  you 

have  met  him  only  once  ? 
A.     Some     pretty     romantic     romances     have 

started  with  "ONCE  upon  a  time.  .  .  ." 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  all  depends  upon  the 

once.  .  .  . 
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NOT   FOR   MEN  cause  of  that  last  fall,  and  in  general,  you  are 

How  Well  Do  You  Dance?  a  *f  Wreck 

Moderation  governs  many  things  we  do.    So 

"Do  you  waltz,  foxtrot,  shag,  and  big  apple?"  why  can't  it  include  dancing?    A  boy  who  can't 

is  a  question  that  every  girl  would  like  to  ask  dance  certainly  is  aware  of  that  fact,  and  he 

when  invited  to  a  prom  by  a  new  acquaintance,  should  not  expect  you  to  dance  with  him  the 

Naturally  that  is  hardly  the  polite  thing  to  say.  entire  evening.     Those   who  indulge  in  those 

So  the  girl  accepts  the  invitation,  completely  "reducing"  steps  should  be  considerate,  and  give 

ignorant  of  his  dancing  ability.    During  the  first  you  a  chance  to  catch  your  breath  and  massage 

dance  she  is  either  pleasantly  surprised  by  his  those  aching  feet  now  and  then.  Nan  Fishering 

technique,  or  so  horrified  by  the  struggle  that  

she  is  tempted  to  run  home.  Belle  of  the  Ball 

If  a  boy  only  knew  how  much  depended  on  The  low  lights  on  the  dance  floor  compli- 
his  dancing,  maybe  he  would  resign  himself  to  mented  every  couple  dancing.  The  girls  looked 
a  little  schooling  in  that  direction.  Dancing  can  animated,  bored,  sophisticated,  coy  or  demure, 
either  make  or  break  a  boy.  But  few  of  them  as  the  remark  of  each  respective  escort  de- 
realize  that  until  the  girls  refuse  all  their  dance  manded.  The  blasts  of  the  swing  band  made 
invitations,  and  then  it  may  be  too  late.  every  conversation  a  private  one.     A  group  of 

Is  there   anything  more   embarrassing   than  stags  stood  at  one  side,  casually  scanning  the 

going  to  a  formal  dance  in  your  new  gown,  and  crowd.     Now  and  then  a  stag  would  dart  out 

discovering  during  the  first  dance  that  you  are  onto  the  dance  floor  and,  like  a  cat  seizing  its 

absolutely    crimson    because    your    escort    has  prey    dance   away    with    someone    else's    date, 

snagged  a  hole  in  your  dress  with  his  clumsy  feet  One  debonair  stag  returned  to  the  folds  with 

and  ruined  your  new  slippers  because  he  per-  repressed  excitement. 

formed  the  shag  on  your  feet?  Yes,  there  are  "Have  you  met  Bill's  date?"  he  inquired, 
many  more  embarrasing  moments  than  that, — -  nonchalantly  wiping  his  heated  brow, 
namely,  whipping  around  the  floor  at  the  rate  "Say,  I  heard  she  was  a  model — and  a 
of  four  corners  a  second  when,  according  to  the  knockout!"  was  the  answer  of  a  fellow  stag, 
rhythm,  you  should  be  dreamily  waltzing  !  The  "Sure,  I  knew  her  in  high  school — when  she 
boy  may  tell  you  to  pound  out  the  beat  on  his  was  nothing  but  a  stuck-up  kid.  Now  that 
shoulder  gently  with  your  hand  so  that  he  will  she's  a  model  she  can  get  away  with  it,"  came 
improve.  But  who  wants  to  appear  like  a  from  another  of  the  herd,  who  leaned  master- 
drummer  and  go  whirling  around  among  your  fully  against  the  wall. 

friends    calmly    beating    your    date    on     the  The  first  stag  to  speak  was  not  to  be  daunted, 

shoulder  ?     If  a  boy  can't  dance,  why  in  the  "Did   you   see   that   hair — umm !      And   those 

world  must  he  make  you  endure  such  misery  eyes !" 

and   embarrassment?     Someone  ought   to  tell  "You'll   change   your  tune   when  you   hear 

them !  that  whiny  voice  for  more  than  five  minutes," 

Of  course  some  of  the  boys  that  can  dance  replied   the   experienced   one,   "she'll   all   right 

and  do  those  modern  steps  such  as  the  shag,  on    a    dance    floor,    but    try    and    picture    her 

little  apple,  and  hop  can  be  equally  tiring  and  roughing  it.    She's  the  perishable  type." 

boring.     Instead  of  doing  those  steps  once  or  The  farewell  tune  of  "Goodnight,  Ladies," 

twice  in  an  evening,  they  take  a  fancy  to  one  interrupted  the  conversation, 

of  the  said  steps  and  never  tire  of  it.    Thus,  by  "C'mon  gang,"  yelled  the  first  stag,"  how's 

the  end  of  the  evening,  your  hair  is  all  mussed  about    a    hamburger?"      His    latest    love    was 

and  drooping,  your  face  barren,  owing  to  lack  of  forgotten  at  the  thought  of  food, 

make-up.     Maybe  an  ankle  was  sprained  be-  Audrey  Slawson 
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VOCATIONAL   INTERESTS  OF 
LASELL 

During  April  and  May  of  the  past  school 
year,  the  Vocational  Interest  Test,  published 
by  the  Stanford  University  Press,  was  taken  by 
many  of  the  students.  The  purpose  of  this  test 
is  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  one's  in- 
terests agree  or  disagree  with  those  of  success- 
ful women  in  given  professions. 

The  manner  in  which  the  questions  were  de- 
vised is  very  interesting.  Lists  of  questions 
were  sent  to  many  successful  women  in  dif- 
ferent professions,  asking  them  whether  they 
liked,  disliked,  or  were  indifferent  to  many  oc- 
cupations, amusements,  activities,  and  peculiari- 
ties. The  women  answered  these  questions  and 
returned  the  lists,  the  answers  on  which  were 
grouped  under  each  different  profession  signi- 
fied by  the  woman  who  gave  the  answers.  The 
Lasell  girls  who  took  the  tests  were  asked  the 
same  questions.  If  a  girl's  answers  were  most 
like  those  given  by  the  housewives,  that  means 
that  her  aptitude  lies  in  homemaking.  Some 
of  the  other  professions  are  nursing,  medicine, 
art,  writing,  social  work,  teaching,  and  secre- 
tarial work. 

This  test  does  not  aim  to  measure  intelligence, 
ability,  or  education.  A  person  may  be  study- 
ing for  one  profession  when  she  is  really  much 
more  interested  in  another. 

Vocational  interest  tests  are  given  in  many 
different  schools,  men's  as  well  as  women's,  and 
are  regarded  as  a  very  interesting  and  helpful 
examination.  The  Stanford  test  described  above 
is  the  most  generally  given  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

Virginia  Bosworth 


NEWS  FLASHES 

May  1 — The  Union  Church  choir  of  Waban 
sang  a  number  of  selections,  with  Mr. 
Schwab,  director,  at  the  new  organ. 

May  3 — The  new  military  alliance  formed  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  the  subject 
of  future  wars  were  discussed  by  Mrs. 
Sypher. 


May  5 — "Nursing  as  a  Profession"  was  the 
topic  of  Miss  Laura  Logan's  assembly  ad- 
dress. Miss  Logan  is  superintendent  of 
Nurses  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

May  6 — For  those  girls  who  were  not  in 
Orphean,  Miss  McClelland  led  school  songs 
in  Bragdon  Chapel. 

May  8 — Vespers :  Dr.  Willard  L.  Sperry,  Dean 
of  the  Harvard  Theological  School,  spoke 
on  the  disadvantages  of  letting  our  likes 
and  dislikes  rule  us. 

May  22 — Rev.  William  English  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Norwood,  spoke  to 
us  about  "Painting  Portraits."  We  paint 
our  own  every  day  by  actions,  attitudes, 
and  conversation. 

May  23 — A  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to 
the  underclassmen  by  Dr.  Winslow  to  re- 
main for  commencement.  In  addition,  he 
urged  the  student  body  to  budget  both  time 
and  energy  during  the  last  few  weeks  of 
school. 

May  24 — Mrs.  Sypher  discussed  the  primary 
elections  recently  held ;  also,  the  oil  situa- 
tion in  Mexico. 

May  26 — All  future  secretaries  among  the  stu- 
dent body  were  especially  interested  in  the 
address  by  Mr.  Amesbury  on  "What  an 
employer  expects  of  a  competent  secretary." 
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With  our  accustomed  joy  we  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  following  Lasell  brides  and 
brides-to-be : 

May  14 — Sue  Carpenter  '35-'36  and  Mr. 
Wayne  Harrison  Folger,  Jr.,  at  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

May  21— E.  Pendred  Keller  '3JL  and  Mr. 
Jacob  B.  Rice  at  Trucksville,  Penna.  Eliza- 
beth H.  Wells  '33-'34  and  Mr.  Robert  W.  Sisson 
at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sisson's 
new  address  is  79  Prospect  Avenue,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

May  27 — Eleanor  Gebelein  '35  and  Mr. 
Gardiner  Gibbs  Greene  at  Wellesley,  Mass. 

May  28— Mrs.  Sadie  S.  Percival.  and  Mr. 
Herbert  E.  Smith  at  Boston,  Mass. 

June  2 — Margarita  Elizabeth  Noble  and  Dr. 
Howard  Paul  Serrell  at  Greenwich,  Conn.  Mrs. 
Serrell  is  the  daughter  of  Meta  Buehner  Noble 

June  -/—Margaret  Basley  '28  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Merriman,  Jr.,  at  Waltham,  Mass.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merriman  are  now  residing  at  Wohelo 
Farm,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

June  6— Elsie  Morse  '27-'29  and  Mr.  Charles 
Thomas  Locke  at  W'olfeboro,  N.  H. 

June   9 — Barbara   W.   King   '35   and   Lieut, 
(j.g.)   Enrique  D'FIamel  Plaskins  at  Meriden, 
Conn.     The  bridal   party   included :   Elizabeth. 
Swett.  '35,-  maid  of  honor ;  Jane  Bracklev  '35, 
Karin  Eliasson  '31,  Barbara  Heath  '35,  Harriet 
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niip  Selbv  '.IS.  bridesmaids. 
Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Haskins  are  now  en  route  to 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  where  they  will  make  their 
home. 


Ann  Robertson  '37  and  Mr.  Woodrow  W. 
Miller  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Ann's  matron  of 
honor  was  Dorothy  Elliott  Beck  '37. 

June  10— Martha  Atwood  '0.V04  and  Mr. 
George  R.  Baker. 

June  11 — Emily  Crump  '29  and  Mr.  Charles 
Andrew  Ramstetter  at  Richmond,  Va.  Helen 
Pierce  '3.4_ and  Mr.  Joseph  Edmond  Watkins  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

June   .7(5— Elizabeth   Kenney   '36  and   Prof. 
John  H.  Cutler  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  Eleanor, 
Kenney  '37_  and  Margery  Gibby  '36  were  mem- 
bers of  the  bridal  party. 

June  18— Maude  Lee  '33  and  Mr.  John  Brad- 
ley Bliss  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Carolyn  Scott 
'34  and  Mr.  Frank  Charles  Amidon  at  Saint 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

June  25 — Ruth  Denise  Gile  '35  and  Mr. 
Morton  Newell  Arnold  at  Brookline,  Mass. 

July  15 — Gail  Gordon  '34  and  Mr.  Richard 
Edward  Johnson  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  will  be  "at  home"  at  210 
Pearl  Street,  Springfield. 

July  23 — Marian  Fitch  '26  and  Mr.  Edward 
August  Fach  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  660  Hazelwood 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan,  will  be  their  new 
home  address. 

We  have  also  received  announcements  of  the 
marriage  of  the  following  former  students : 
Madeline  Farmer  '14-' 15  and  Mr.  Paul  W. 
Ryder ;  Rossamunde  B.  Whittredge  '30-'32  and 
Mr.  Roger  Paul  Hammond ;  Harriet  T.  Gar- 
lick  '36-37  and  Mr.  Robert  D.  Beard;  Cather- 
ine Brown  (Woodland  Park  T8-'21)  and  Mr."1 
Francis  Ramon  Burke,  Jr. 

Engaged :  Margaret  E.  Heath  '29  to  Mr. 
Everett  W.  Lee ;  Viola  Walthausen  '32  to  Mr. 
Everett  Orr ;  Sophie  Nassikas  '32-'33  to  Mr. 
Howard  F.  Lange ;  Barbara  Dean  '34  to  Mr. 
Malcolm  P.  Decker,  Jr. ;  Eleanor  Ramsdell  '35 
to  Dr.  Charles  H.  Staufrer ;  Teannette  White 
'33-'35  to  Mr.  Dexter  Eaton;  Priscilla  Hav 
'36  to  Mr.  John  W.  Nichols ;  Marv  Wilson  '36 
to  Mr.  John  B.  Ellwood ;  Ethel  Stroud  '3.6  to 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Hartley ;  Karhara  Hersev  '37  to 
Mr.  Albert  R.  Moore,  Jr. ;  and  Eleanor  Richard- 
son '35  to  Mr.  Everett  Ross  Walker. 
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Lasell's  heartiest  congratulations  to  Dorothy 
Adams  '22-'24,  who  is  certainly  in  a  class  all 
by  herself.  Read  her  unique  story,  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  one  of  the  Boston  daily 
papers : 

Dorothy  Adams  makes  her  living  by  wash- 
ing 100 .000  rugs  a  year!  She  has  channeled 
the  old  New  England  tradition  of  houseclean- 
ing  into  Twentieth  Century  methods  of  mech- 
anical and  scientific  efficiency.  Of  course,  she 
doesn't  wash  all  those  rugs  by  hand. 

Dorothy  inherited  the  business  from  her 
grandfather,  father  and  mother.     She  says : 

"It  took  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  to  get  me 
into  the  family  business.  Like  so  many  children, 
I  wanted  a  career  of  my  own.  After  attending 
Lasell,  I  took  a  course  in  a  Boston  secretarial 
school  and  later  secured  a  position  in  a  law 
office.  When  ill  with  the  fever,  I  was  at  home 
and  had  time  to  think  about  my  mother's  in- 
teresting work. 

Dorothy  soon  found  that  the  business  offered 
her  a  lifetime  of  study,  familiarizing  herself 
with  textiles,  weaves,  dyes,  and  cleansing  agents. 
Each  rug  may  be  a  problem  in  itself.  She  has 
just  engaged  a  Boston  chemistry  professor  to 
come  to  the  plant  regularly  to  give  a  course  in 
the  practical  chemistry  of  water,  soap  and 
chemicals  on  various  materials  and  dyes. 

The  by-product  of  cleansing  rugs  is  dust. 
Dorothy  is  looking  for  a  use  for  that  dust. 
Her  plant  accumulates  ten  tons  of  dust  a  year. 
It  is  dramatic  to  see  the  amount  of  dust  removed 
from  the  average  family  rug  by  the  modern 
process.  A  living  room  rug  from  a  well-known 
Boston  household  where  the  maids  went  over 
the  rugs  daily,  yielded  sixty-three  pounds  of 
dust  before  its  astonished  owner's  eyes. 

From  the  blower-room  where  the  dust  is 
extracted,  rugs  go  to  the  cement-floored 
laundry  where  liquid  soap  and  water  do  their 
work,  and  to  the  repair  room  for  new  fringe  or  a 
patch,  or  reweaving  of  holes.  Oriental  rugs, 
heirloom  hand-hooked  rugs  or  machine-made 
domestics — it  makes  no  difference,  there  are 
experts  in  each  type  of  weaving  to  make  them 
good  as  new  again. 


Sometimes  there  are  emergencies.  When 
Lindbergh  was  in  Boston  several  years  ago,  a 
hero-worshipping  chambermaid  at  a  leading 
Boston  hotel  had  her  mind  so  on  the  Lone  Eagle 
that  she  knocked  over  a  bottle  of  ink,  making 
a  huge  black  stain  on  Lindbergh's  bedroom  rug. 
The  aviator  was  due  back  in  an  hour  to  dress 
for  a  banquet.  The  hotel  manager  sent  post- 
haste to  Dorothy  Adams'  plant.  A  stain-expert 
rushed  to  the  hotel  and  conjured  away  the  spot 
before  Lindbergh  returned. 

Dorothy  continues :  "Hotels  are  very  good 
housekeepers.  Their  big  lobby  rugs,  hundreds 
of  bedroom  rugs  are  washed  over  and  over.  We 
do  the  rugs  for  all  kinds  of  households  too, 
from  the  big  mansions  that  send  us  forty 
Orientals  in  a  batch  to  the  man  who  brought  in 
a  4x6  and  couldn't  give  an  address  for  delivery 
because  he  lived  in  a  trailer  and  it  was  his 
trailer  carpet. 

"We  often  rescue  things  rolled  up  in  rugs  by 
accident :  bedroom  slippers,  diamond  rings,  once 
an  endorsed  negotiable  check  for  $3500.  The 
funniest  haul  was  a  rug  picked  up  at  a  Harvard 
dormitory.  It  held  a  pack  of  cards,  cigarette 
stubs,  bottles,  glasses,  poker  chips  and  a  'pot' 
of  silver  coins.  The  driver  decided  that  the 
students  had  heard  a  yard  cop  coming  and  just 
bundled  the  whole  thing  up  and  passed  it  off 
as  a  bundle  for  the  rug  laundry." 

Late  in  June,  New  England  enjoyed  the 
longest  "steady  downpour  experienced  in  seven 
years.  On  one  of  these  rainy  days  there  came 
a  rift  in  the  clouds  for  who  should  appear  but 
our  Dorothy  Balch  McCormack  '20,  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  J.  C.  McCormack  of  Marshalltown, 
la.,  and  an  uncle,  Mr.  B.  C.  McVey  of  Asheville, 
N.  C.  En  route  to  New  England  they  were 
guests  of  Dorothy's  sister.  Ruth  Balch  Ott  '07- 
'09,  of  Wayne,  Penna.  These  most  welcomed 
visitors  brought  a  good  report  from  sister  Ruth 
and  also  from  Dorothy  Shove  Kelloway  '21, 
once  their  townswoman  but  now  a  resident  o't 
Omaha.  Mrs.  McCormack  challenged  our  state- 
ment but  did  not  change  our  opinion  that  she 
looked  about  as  young  as  on  the  day  of  her 
graduation.      Two   little   daughters,   Joan   and 
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Sally,  have  enriched  their  family  circle.  As 
usual,  we  openly  expressed  the  hope  that  some 
day  these  dear  children  may  become  Lasell 
girls. 

Were  we  dreaming  or  did  we  actually  hail 
Katherine  Hartman  '32  during  Commence- 
ment week  end  ?  One  of  her  intimate  class- 
mates assures  us  that  it  was  not  a  dream.  Kay 
was  here  for  just  a  touch  and  go  visit ;  a  date 
with  Gertrude  Hooper  '32  carried  her  up  North. 
We  were  glad  for  even  a  look  at  our  dear 
Alumna. 

This  "just  a  look"  really  applies  to  so  many 
of  our  beloved  Old  Girls  with  whom  we  would 
like  to  have  enjoyed  a  real  visit. 

Our  Assistant-Dean,  Mrs.  Statira  P.  Mc- 
Donald, has  returned  from  her  early  summer's 
visit  in  Middle  Sackville,  N.  B.,  where  she  was 
the  guest  of  her  daughter,  Gwendolyn  Mc- 
Donald Black  '18-'28^  The  major  event  of  this 
happy  home-going  was  an  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  her  recently-arrived  grand- 
daughter, wee  Janet  McDonald  Black. 

We  missed  our  trustee,  Irene  Sauter  San- 
ford  '06,at  Commencement  time  but  appreciated 
her  congratulations  which  were  brought  to  us 
by  her  daughter,  Mary  Ruth  Sanford  '35-'36. 
Mary  Ruth  was  accompanied  by  Sophia  Regag 
'^Z.and  Rhona  Ford  '37, 

Betty  Smith  Scollon  '28 :  how  did  you  have 
the  courage  to  bring  that  tempting  morsel  into 
Bragdon  dining  hall  on  Commencement  Day? 
When  you  reached  our  table,  your  baby  girl 
was  certainly  on  the  "danger  line."  However, 
we  thank  you  for  the  chance  to  feast  our  eyes 
even  on  your  precious  L.W.D.  Cynthia. 

The  following  brief  report  from  a  group  of 
"Old  Girls"  is  appreciated.  Ta.net  Haviland 
Hopkinson's  C28-'29)  address  is  39  Graham 
Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Her  little  son  is  four 
and  one  half  years  old. 

Elsie  Ma.ver  Sreuer  '11 -'12  resides  at  5727 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  She  has  two  children, 
Eugenie  and  Joseph. 

Evelyn  Lincoln  Miller  '1.Vl5..k  living  not  far 
away.  Her  address  is  67  School  Street, 
Hyannis,  Mass.  Evelyn's  daughter  is  now 
thirteen  years  old ;  her  son,  ten. 


Marion  Harvev  Small  '07-' 10  resides  at  33- 
17  84th  street,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.  She  is 
the  mother  of  two  children  and  grandmother  of 
a  dear  little  granddaughter. 

From  Jacksonville,  Florida  came  word  from 
May  Cowart  Quasser  '21 -'22,  of  567  Bishops- 
gate  Lane.  Her  husband,  Dr.  Adolph  B.  Quasser, 
passed  away  in  February.  Lasell's  sincere 
sympathy  is  extended  to  this  our  bereaved 
former  student. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  this  loyal  word  from 
Edna  Starrett  Mathewson  '22 :  "I  certainly  en- 
joy  the  Leaves,  and  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with 
clear  old  Lasell  and  all  its  activities." 

Mary  Thayer  Cleland's  ('16-' 17)  last  visit 
to  the  States  was  in  1935.  Her  address  is  Box 
113,  Celu,  Celu,  P.  I.  Mary  has  two  little 
daughters,  Mary  Lou,  aged  nine,  and  Marjorie, 
five. 

Sarah  Barnum  Maurer  '23-'2-L is  now  living 
at  463  39th  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Sally  has  two  dear  children,  a  little  daughter  and 
son.  She  is  especially  interested  to  get  in  touch 
with  her  Lasell  classmates. 

Doris  Williams  Schachne's  (Sept. -Dec.  '22) 
address  is  148  Church  Street,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
A  few  years  later  we  would  like  to  welcome  her 
daughter,  Marianne,  to  Lasell. 

Ruth  Waterman  '33-'34  was  married 
September  5,  1936  to  Mr.  John  Trevithick,  who 
is  instructor  in  English  at  Trinity  College, 
Hartford.  Ruth's  present  address  is  17  Allen 
Place,  Hartford.  We  are  pleased  to  get  again 
in  touch  with  this  Connecticut  Lasell  girl. 

Elinor  Baum  Morris  '21 -'22  is  now  located 
at  3266  Elsmere  Road,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  She  is  the  mother  of  two  dear 
children. 

Alice  Lew  '08-' 10  is  living  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Her  address  is  2001  Arbor  Street.  She 
is  happily  married  and  the  mother  of  three  fine 
sons.  Her  second  son  has  just  finished  his  pr.e- 
medical  course  and  will  now  study  for  his 
Doctor's  degree.  Alice  sends  cordial  greetings 
to  all. 

Theodora   rinse  Fnv   '04.  very  kindly  furn- 
ished us  with  the  address  of  her  sister,  Lovina. 
Clos?   Roberts   T3-'14.   now   residing  at   3478 
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Brookside  Road,  Ottawa  Hills,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Theodora  adds :  "Lovina  has  one  son,  four 
years  old.  You  may  also  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  have  three  grandchildren." 

Lucile  Anderson  '34  whose  present  address 
is  421  Huguenot  Street,  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  is  enjoying  her  work  as  dental  assistant. 
Lou,  we  are  eagerly  waiting  for  that  promised 
letter. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Windatt  (Mary  Alexander 
'21-'22")  sent  an  announcement  of  the  birth  of 
her  son,  Andrew  Alexander,  on  June  sixth. 
Her  daughter,  Florence  Joan,  will  celebrate  her 
ninth  birthday  on  December  29th.  Mary's  home 
address  is  River  Road,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Bound 
Brook,  New  Jersey. 

From  Chicago  came  this  brief  but  welcomed 
note  from  Kathryn  Moore  Silverwood  '26 :  "My 

LUgust  84936." 


son,  Thomas  Eugene,  was  born 

Kay's  present  address  is  2541  East  73rd  Street, 

Chicago. 

At  present  T-Tilm^  ~\yun™^  A1Tjpr'n  .  f'3.5- 
'36)  address  is  46  Peterborough  Street,  Boston. 
Her  little  son,  George  Walter,  was  born 
December  5,  1937. 

The  home  address  of  Elsa  Freeman  Qppen- 
heim  '24-'25|  js  17503  Prairie  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  In  1926-27  Elsa  attended  college  in 
Paris  and  the  following  three  years  was  en- 
rolled as  a  law  student  at  the  University  of 
Detroit.  She  married  Mr.  Royal  Allen  Oppen- 
heim  in  1930.     They  have  two  little  daughters. 

Caroline  Kendall  Putnam  '98 :  we  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  this  impromptu  memoranda  you 
left  with  us  on  Class  Day.     "Saw  Alice  Kim-' 
ball,  '98  last  fall  in  Presque  Isle,  Maine.     She 
is  leader  of  the  musical  group  there." 

On  a  Sunday  early  in  July,  Lnrv  Hopkin^ 
Kies_(  Woodland  Park  '22-'23_j  was  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  S.  P.  McDonald.  Lucy's  husband  is 
president  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Steamship 
Company,  Curacao,  West  Indies.  She  has  two 
children,  a  son  four  years  old,  and  a  daughter, 
Patricia,  whom  she  promises  is  to  be  a  future 
Lasell  girl.  Lucy  was  accompanied  by  her 
father,  Dr.  George  R.  Hopkins,  who  was  soon 
to  leave  on  a  round-the-world  cruise.  It  was 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us,  Lucy. 


Mr.  William  S.  Wagner's  annual  return  to 
Auburndale,  unfortunately  for  Lasell,  ended 
just  before  our  college  Commencement.  We 
were  happy  to  learn  of  the  unusually  fine  record 
made  by  his  granddaughters  in  their  several 
colleges  at  Berkeley,  Calif,  and  Duke,  N.  C.  The 
local  press  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  has  repeatedly 
paid  tribute  to  the  service  in  civic  affairs  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Wagner's  older  son,  Mr.  Charles 
Bragdon  Wagner.  The  Los  Angeles  papers 
recently  published  a  full  account  concerning  the 
success  of  Mr.  Sanford  Wagner  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  officials  in  the  Standard  Oil  interest 
in  California.  Lasell  faculty  and  students  of 
former  years  will  be  gratified  to  learn  of  the 
success  of  this  family,  for  so  many  years  offi- 
cially and  in  a  most  friendly  way  associated 
with  Lasell. 

Only  favorable  reports  are  being  received 
from  a  group  of  our  most  recent  graduates  as 
to  their  future  placements.  Elizabeth  Morley 
'38,  second  highest  ranking  Senior,  is  to  be 
secretary  to  Mr.  Amesbury  at  his  Waltham 
Hospital  office. 

We  do  not  know  definitely  what  good  luck 
has  come  to  Eleanor  Pierce  '38  but  she  writes, 
"I  am  most  fortunate  in  having  already  secured 
a  good  position."  Later  we  hope  to  learn  what 
and  where  Eleanor  is  serving. 

Every  member  of  the  Lasell  family  will  be 
happy  and  thankful  to  learn  that  Faye  Wad- 
hams  '38,  Student  Council  president,  is  recov- 
ering  her  usual  good  health.  If  loving  good 
wishes  of  her  college  associates  could  prove  a 
panacea,  her  recovery  ought  to  be  speedy  and 
complete. 

It  seemed  so  natural  to  hear  Constance  Hatch 
'38  again  singing  at  Bragdon  Hall.  Connie  was 
enrolled  for  the  summer  session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  and  partici- 
pated in  several  concerts  given  by  this  musical 
group.  Members  of  Lasell  Junior  College,  who 
chanced  to  attend  the  concerts,  were  gratified 
to  hear  the  favorable  comments  as  to  the  fine 
training  Constance  had  received  from  her  for- 
mer Lasell  teachers. 

It  was  at  Lasell's  Mid-Winter  Reunion  that 
Marietta  Chase   StedfasJ  '9J-  promised  to  call 
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later  with  her  little  daughters.  She  kept  her 
promise  on  Commencement  Day.  We  had  only 
a  snapshot  look  at  these  future  Lasell  '"Doves". 
Please  bring  them  back  some  day  soon,  Mari- 
etta. 

Constance  E.  Blackstock's  ( '09.)  devotion  and 
enthusiasm  over  her  Wellesley  Girls'  High 
School,  Naini  Tal,  India,  does  not  surprise 
those  who  were  associated  with  her  during  her 
years  of  service  at  and  for  Lasell.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  our  Personals  Editor  she  writes  :  "We 
are  busy  planning  for  our  Formal  Opening  on 
the  13th  of  May.  The  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince is  coming  and  it's  almost  like  entertaining 
royalty.  The  teachers  co-operate  so  wonder- 
fully well  that  it  makes  events  like  these  easier 
to  undertake. 

"Our  Fancy  Fair  comes  the  week  after  the 
Governor's  visit  and  we  hope  it  will  be  a  great 
success  as  the  proceeds  go  towards  our  scholar- 
ship fund.  The  Anglo-Indian  community  is 
rather  badly  off  and  so  we  try  to  do  all  we  can 
to  help  their  children  get  an  education.  These 
days  of  rather  extreme  nationalism  on  the  part 
■of  the  Indians  makes  their  fate  still  more  pre- 
carious. 

"I'm  enjoying  Mr.  Cbamberlain's  'Nomads 
.and  Listeners'  so  much.  Every  morning  I  read 
a  chapter  and  I  can  always  hear  him  speaking. 
I'm  so  glad  that  I  knew  him. 

"Summer  is  already  in  our  air  and  it's  hot 
•down  on  the  plains.  How  I  loved  those  spring 
days  in  Auburndale  and  the  drives  past  the  fine 
■estates  into  Boston  in  Eleanor  Perley's  roadster. 
We  have  some  beautiful  wistaria  and  I  recall 
so  vividly  that  house  in  Brookline  past  which 
Miss  Grace  Williams  always  wanted  to  go.  I 
hope  my  little  patch  behind  Clark  will  be  there 
when  I  return  on  furlough.  We  can't  grow 
lilacs  here.  I  have  some  gladioli  and  hope  in 
time  to  add  other  flower  friends. 

"My  love  to  Dear  Everybody  and  much  to 
the  'Mother  Dove.' 

"C.  E.  B." 

Dear  Friend :  The  little  garden  plot  of  your 
planting  just  outside  your  Clark  Cottage  win- 
dow is  abloom.    We  call  it  after  your  name  and 


wish   we  could   share   with  you  just   now   its 
fragrant  blossoms ! 

Mrs.  Annie  KenrhV  Peirrp  'Sp  is  enjoying  a 
round  of  visits  with  Lasell  girls,  all  of  her  own 
family.  From  Mildred  Peirce  Fuller's  ('061 
lovely  summer  home,  "The  Barn"  at  Old  Scitu- 
ate-by-the-Sea,  she  writes  of  her  full  charming- 
daily  program.  Later  Mrs.  Peirce  will  be  a 
guest  of  her  younger  daughter,  Beth  Peirce 
Bittenbender    '04-06,    in   their    attractive    new 


country  inland  home,  not  far  from  Framing- 
ham  ;  and  from  there  Mrs.  Peirce  will  go  to 
her  usual  summer  haunt  among  the  mountains 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Our  beloved  optimist,  Josephine  Chandler 
Pierce  '96,  is  still  in  the  Maiden  Hospital,  but 
her  last  message  closes  with :  "Each  day  is  one 
more  toward  recovery."  Good  news,  dear 
friend,  and  as  our  wee  niece  would  say,  "May 
this  news  daily  grow  gooder  and  gooder." 

The  following  group  of  young  Lasell  matrons 
will  be  happily  engaged  this  season  in  mother- 
ing their  own  "Little  White  Doves".  Our  con- 
gratulations to  the  parents  and  these  little  ones : 

May  24 — A  daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon 
L.  Galleher  (Harriet  Colwell  '35.). 

June  1 — A  daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
VandeVoor^  Jr.  ( Alice  Sch'rade  '34  L 

June  10 — A  son,  Harry  Inett,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Taylor  (Dorothy  Inett  '30). 

June  16 — A  daughter,  Susan,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Langdon  Hooper  fFvelvn  Douglass  '2<^J. 

June  19 — A  son,  George  Rockwell,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Sprague  (Helen  Black  '25). 

July  3 — A  daughter,   Audrey  Elizabeth,   to 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Norman    G.    Bull    (Adelaide. 
Seele_\ 


daughter,    Helane    Emelia,    to 
Kenneth    L.    Pressel    (Helane 


July  21— A 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tones  '32J. 

Dorothy  Barnard  '24  is  a  model  progressive 
along-  business  lines.  Her  latest  and  finest 
venture  is  heralded  by  the  Hotel  Endicott, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  which  announces  the  opening 
of  the  new  "Blue  Room,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Miss  Dorothy  Barnard,  for- 
merly   of    the    Horse    Shoe    Tavern."      Lasell 
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heartily   wishes  continued  success   to  this  ace  A  truly  world-wide  traveler  is  our  Eva  C. 

dietition.  Robertson  '03- '04.^    She  writes:  "Sailed  from 

After  an  absence  of  nine  years  Mary  McConn  New  York,  January  6th,  on  the  Franconia  for 

Maguire   '29  and   her  husband,   Mr.   T.   Paul  a  World  Cruise.    Visited  Rio.  St.  Helena,  Vic- 

Maguire,  reported  at  Lasell  early  in  July.   They  toria  Falls,  Bombay,  Agra,  Ceylon,  Bali,  Java, 

were  just  up  from  their  Texas  home,  touring  Manila,     Sidney,     New     Zealand     and     now 

the  western  and  New  England  states.     As  far  Hawaii."      Eva,    now    that    you    have    encom- 

as  we  could  judge,  it  was  not  a  case  that  they  passed  the  globe,  we  would  greatly  appreciate 

loved  New  England  less,  but  are  increasingly  a  note  or  two  from  you  describing  some  of  the 

fond  of  Texas,  the  state  of  their  adoption.    The  high  points  in  your  unusual  cruise, 

coming  of  this  niece  and  nephew  was  a  special  Our  President  was  gratified  to  hear  directly 

pleasure  to  our  Dean  Emeritus.  from  Olga  Hammell  '23  but  saddened  to  learn 

It  was  on  the  second  day  of  the  long  vaca-  from  her  letter  of  the  passing  away  on  January 

tion,   the   "Doves"   had  all   winged   their   way  13th  of  her  classmate  and  roommate,   Esther 

homeward,  a  feeling  of  aloneness  threatened  us  Pizzini.  Olga  requested  Dr.  Winslow  to  convey 

when  lo !   who  should  appear  but  Ana   Clark  this  sad  news  to   Esther's  Lasell  friends  and 

Keith  '22.  her  classmate,  Violet  Comley  Peirce,  especially  to  Senora  Orozco,  of  whom  Esther 

and  their  junior  sister,  Lovina  Smith  Steffi^n  was  very  fond.    Olga's  present  address  is  3417 

'23.    There  must  also  be  a  "Fountain  of  Youth"  Ventnor  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

in   Costa  Rica  for  Ana,  the  mother  of   three  We  were  glad  to  welcome  Clara  Nims   '07 

daughters,  to  us  looked  as  young  and  carefree  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.    For  a  number  of 

as  did  our  girl  graduate  of  sixteen  years  ago.  years  she  has  been  librarian  of  the  Children's 

Violet  we  upbraided  a  wee  bit  for  being  as  near  Department  of  the  Flower  Memorial  Library, 

as  Worcester  and  failed  to  establish  more  neigh-  Watertown,  N.  Y.     During  her  years  as  libra- 

borly  relations.     After  all,  hers  is  a  busy  life  rian  she  has  written  a  children's  story  descrip- 

mothering  three  dear  children,  Priscilla,  aged  tive  of  her  life  on  a  western  ranch.  Through  the 

ten ;    Walter   Jr.,    aged    eight ;    and    baby    son  courtesy  of  Dr.  Winslow,  Miss  Nims  had  an 

Norris  Ridgeway.     We  have  hopes  of  seeing  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Children's  Library 

Lovina  more  frequently  as  her  home   is   just  in  Newton,  of  which  our  president  is  a  trustee, 

over  the   Cambridge   line.     Unfortunately   for  The  Boston  Herald  of  June  10th  announced 

Lasell,  Lovina's  children  are  both  boys,  John  the  marriage  of  Martha  Atwood  '03-'04  to  Mr. 

and  Peter.     We  trust  Ana  will  not  mind  when  George  R.  Baker  of  New  York.    The  marriage 

we  confess  that  we  have  registered  her  three  of  this  former  Lasell  student  was  solemnized  in 

daughters  on  Lasell's  waiting  list :  Alice,  Eliza-  her  Cape  Cod  home.     The  bride,  a  member  of 

beth  Anne  and  Elsa  Cristina;  not  omitting  the  the    Metropolitan   Opera    Company,   has   been 

name  of  Violet's  little  Priscilla.     These  gradu-  prominently  active  in  New  York  musical  circles, 

ates  were  pleased  with  Lasell's  improvements  Dr.  Winslow  has  forwarded  to  our  desk  a 

and  especially  thrilled  over  Winslow  Hall.  most  welcomed  letter  from  Anna  Hendee  '24, 

In  celebrating  their  Fifth  anniversary  the  now  Mrs.  John  V.  Sheehan,  304  South  Bedford 
Class  of  1932  failed  not  to  remember  their  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  California.  Anna  en- 
absent  classmate,  Elizabeth  Follett  Kistler,  by  thusiastically  writes  in  praise  of  Lasell's  secre- 
presenting  to  their  Alma  Mater  a  sundial  of  tarial  department,  which  training  has  enabled 
bronze  resting  upon  a  white  stone  pedestal,  her  to  maintain  a  responsible  position  in  the 
This  beautiful  and  befitting  memorial  bears  business  world.  She  has  recently  moved  to 
the  inscription :  "In  loving  memory  of  Elizabeth  California  and  is  most  anxious  to  get  in  touch 
Follett  Kistler  '32,  presented  by  her  class-  with  Alumnae  in  that  locality, 
"mates.     Commencement,  1937."  Word   has   reached   our  desk  of  the   recent 
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passing  of  Carita  Curtis  Bird  '99  of  Greenwich, 
Connecticut.  Lasell's  sincere  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  the  bereaved  family  of  our  graduate. 
Don't  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Lasell's 
faculty  all  are  spending  their  summer  vacation 
quietly  resting.  A  few — yes ;  but  glance  over 
the  following  list  of  travelers  bound  for  far- 
away places. 

Our  Dean,  Mary  F.  LichliterT  in  company 
with  her  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mcllyar  H. 
Lichliter,  her  brother  and  his  wife  are  taking 
a  restful  sea  voyage,  crossing  the  Atlantic 
and  later  cruising  along  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Misses  McClelland,  Sawyer,  Marsh  and 
Eliasson  '31  are  on  their  way  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Theirs  is  to  be  a  delight- 
ful zig-zag  journey  in  their  own  car.  Tri 
McFarland  '38  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Our  registrar,  Miss  Grace.  Irwin,  is  happily 
located  for  the  present  in  her  brother's  home 
on  her  beloved  Cape  Cod. 

Priscilla  Winslow  '31jj  and  her  sister,  Mar- 
jorie  Winslow  MacCusnie  '28.  were  among 
those  who  watched  the  sailing  of  the  S.  S.  Cam- 
eronia  on  June  30.  Among  the  passengers  was 
Donald  Winslow,  bound  for  England  where  he 
will  take  a  walking  tour  and  spend  much  of  his 
time  studying. 

Senora  Orozco  is  summering  in  Mexico  City 
with  her  beloved  daughter,  Maria  Qmvrr,  Cnbb 
'17-'18T  and  family.  The  Misses  Beatley  and 
Wright  are  at  present  by  the  sea.  Miss  Beatley 
is  in  her  Maine  seaside  bungalow  and  Miss 
Wright  will  soon  leave  the  shore  for  her  sum- 
mer mountain  retreat. 

Miss  Grace  Williams  with  a  friend  is  later 
bound  for  Labrador.  Our  secretaries,  Lillian 
G.  Bethel  '28  and  Mariorie  MacClvmon  '32 
are  planning  a  southern  cruise  during  their 
August  vacation. 

One  does  not  have  to  do  much  guessing  in 
order  to  locate  Helen  L.  Beede  '21  in  vacation 
time.  This  summer  season  finds  her,  to  be  sure, 
in  Orleans,  Vermont,  hard  by  their  lovely  Lake 
Willoughby.    Our  Mrs.  ( Hooker"^  Willevls  new 


attractive  home  will  be  a  nearby  and  special 
attraction  for  this  devoted  niece. 

We  are  especially  happy  to  welcome  recently 
to  the  Lasell  family,  two  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class :  Mildred  Birchard  '38  and  Margaret 
Tones  '3&.  Mildred  is  doing  secretarial  work 
at  the  college,  and  Peg  will  be  student  dieti- 
tian. Barbara  Burnham  '37,  who  served  in  this 
capacity  the  past  year,  has  taken  a  position  on 
Cape  Cod  for  the  summer. 

At  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Smith 
(formerly  Mrs.  Sadie  S.  Perciyah)  are  enjoy- 
ing a  South  American  cruise.  Their  marriage 
was  solemnized  May  28th  in  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  Lasell's  most  hearty  felicita- 
tions are  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
E.  Smith. 

One  of  the  delegates  to  the  Eastern  Star 
Grand  Chapter  Convention  held  in  Boston  in 
May  was  our  Marjorie  Tillotson  Barnes  '31. 
"Midge"  is  now  Associate  Matron  of  the  Morn- 
ing Star  Chapter  of  Lee,  Mass.  From  this 
Alumna  we  learned  of  her  active  interest  in  the 
Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival ;  and  also  favora- 
ble reports  of  her  college  mate,  Margaret  Mc-_ 
Claren  Rogers  '32,  and  of  Marjorie's  former 
roommate,  Carol  Griffin  Teich  '30-'32.  one  of 
three  loyal  sisters,  foster  daughters  of  Lasell 
Junior  College. 

We  have  but  recently  learned  of  the  passing 
away    of    the    mother    of    our    Maude    Simes. 


Harding  '06.  and  Margerie  Simes  Nickerson 
'10-' 11.  Sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  these 
bereaved  former  Lasell  students. 

From  Charleston,  S.  C,  Dean  Margaret 
Rand,  formerly  of  our  faculty,  writes  to  the 
Personals  Editor :  "Unusually  romantic  and  his- 
toric is  Charleston,  noted  for  its  Old  World 
atmosphere,  delicate  wrought  iron  gateways 
and  world-famed  gardens.  We  are  having  a 
delightful  few  day  in  your  old  city.  Of  course, 
I  think  much  of  you  and  your  little  girlhood 
here."  We  thank  our  friend  for  her  unfailing 
thoughtfulness. 

252  West  16th  Street,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  the 
present  address  for  Evadene  Love  Cook  '25. 
She   was   married   to   Mr.   Jennison    Cook    in 
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February  1929  and  their  little  daughter,  Carol 
Evadene,  was  born  October  2,  1933.  We  are 
glad  to  receive  this  good  news  but  regret  the 
report  is  so  brief. 

Beatrice  Alderman  '30  gave  us  a  satisfactory 
glimpse  of  herself  just  before  Lasell's  closing 
week,  even  stopping  to  break  bread  at  Bragdon 
Hall.  We  learned  of  her  successful  graduation 
■from  the  Boston  Children's  Hospital  and  her 
new  and  personal  venture  in  her  profession. 
Our  hearty  congratulations  to  this  medical 
Alumna. 

Katherine  Argersinger  '33-'35_  is  enjoying  a 
delightful  year  in  London.  While  specializing 
in  music  she  seems  to  have  had  time  for  a 
worthwhile  program  on  the  side.  In  June,  Kay 
wrote  to  our  Personals  Editor  from  Queen 
Alexandra's  House :  "Greetings  from  London. 
This  is  a  fascinating  city.  The  longer  one  stays, 
the  better  one  likes  it."  She  refers  to  a  visit 
to  Hampton  Court  with  its  beautiful  gardens, 
the  Tower  with  its  sinister  history  and  "even 
the  priceless  crown  jewels  well  guarded  did 
not  make  us  forget  the  musty  atmosphere  of 
the  Tower  and  its  sad  story.  Kew  Gardens 
were  beautiful.  How  the  English  love  flowers  ! 
The  Caledonian  market  was  fascinating  and 
covered  many  acres.  Here  one  can  buy  every- 
thing from  food  to  furniture,  old  silver  and 
jewelry.  Some  call  it  the  Thieves  Market, 
and  in  many  ways  it  looked  just  that.  We  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  attend  the  impressive 
Easter  service  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

Kay  is  not  forgetting  Lasell  but  writes  with 
enthusiasm  concerning  the  fine  new  organ  in 
Winslow  Hall,  which,  she  declares,  is  highly 
praised  by  her  former  teacher,  Prof.  Schwab. 

Tean  Siff  '36,  we  failed  to  publish  your 
friendly  message  as  soon  as  we  intended.  Please 
pardon  the  delay.  Jean  writes  from  Florida : 
"Just  a  note  to  tell  you  I  think  of  you  and 
Lasell  often.  Sister  Leona  '32-'36  -is  still  at 
the  University  of  Michigan."  And  her  Lasell 
teachers  venture  to  add,  "as  usual,  doing  good 
work." 

There  seems  to  be  no  interruption  to  Vir- 
ginia Ripley's  ('34)  educational  ambitions. 
From  New  York  she  recently  reported  to  Miss 


Beede :  "Although  I  have  not  returned  to  Lasell 
since  my  graduation,  I  think  of  you  all  often 
and  especially  when  I  receive  the  Commence- 
ment program.  Was  graduated  from  the 
Homeopathic  Training  School  for  Nurses  last 
year  and  am  now  working  at  the  New  York 
City  Hospital.  In  September,  I  intend  to  begin 
courses  at  Columbia,  working  for  my  B.S. 
degree." 

In  July  Lasell  enjoyed  an  unexpected  call 
from  Dorothy  Davis  '36-'37.  She  reported  a 
successful  and  happy  year  just  closed  at  Bates 
College,  where  she  is  majoring  in  English. 
Next  year  Dorothy  will  be  a  full-fledged  Junior 
in  her  senior  college. 

Our  faculty  member,  Miss  Eleanor  Perley, 
kindly  shares  with  us  this  latest  word  from 
Roberta  Morrill  '35.  The  attractive  heading 
on  this  young  artist's  stationery  in  part  tells 
the  story : 

STUDIO  of  SPEECH  and  DRAMA 
29  Leavenworth  Street 
Waterbury,  Connecticut 

"Bobbie"  writes :  "At  last  I  am  settled  for  a 
time  after  doing  my  share  of  wandering.  I  cer- 
tainly had  a  full  and  very  exciting  two  years 
and  found  the  work  most  interesting.  Last 
summer  we  played  in  professional  stock  at 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine.  It  was  a  hard  grind 
learning  lines  from  five  until  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, rehearsing  all  day  until  five  at  night.  There 
was  a  performance  at  night,  a  Saturday  matinee, 
and  of  course  rehearsals  all  day  Sunday,  and 
yet  we  loved  it.  We  played  around  New  York 
for  a  few  months,  from  which  experience  I 
decided  that  the  theatre  life  was  not  the  one 
for  me.  It  is  exciting  for  a  while  but  much 
too  strenuous.  I  am  now  in  Waterbury  giving 
courses  for  children  and  adults  and  love  the 
work. 

"Lasell  is  certainly  growing.  How  grand ! 
Had  I  been  a  few  vears  older  at  Lasell,  I  might 
have  appreciated  my  years  there  more  fully 
and  taken  advantage  of  its  opportunities.  Is 
Miss  Blackstock  again  on  the  faculty  ?  I  would 
so  love  to  see  you  and  her.  Best  wishes  for  a 
happy  year. 

R.  M." 
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REUNION  REPORTS 

1918 

1918's  Twentieth  Reunion  is  over!  We  had 
looked  forward  to  it  with  great  expectations 
and  everyone  who  attended  had  a  fine  time  in 
spite  of  the  rainy  weather.  The  Class  Luncheon 
was  held  on  Saturday,  June  11,  at  the  Abner 
Wheeler  House,  Framingham.  Gathered  around 
the  table  were  fourteen  classmates  and  three 
daughters — Gail  Wilson  Boynton,  Ruth  Ma- 
goun  Boyd,  Harriet  Morris  Kenney,  Anita 
Hotchkiss  Scott,  whose  daughter  will  be  gradu- 
ating from  Lasell  on  our  25th  Reunion,  Roxanna 
Stark  Burns  accompanied  by  her  daughter, 
Lydia  Adams,  Octavia  Hickcox  Smith,  Elsie 
Flight  Wuestefeld,  Ruth  Newcomb,  who  was 
leaving  in  a  week  on  a  North  Cape  Cruise, 
Kathryn  Craig  Rowand  showed  snapshots  of 
her  two  sons,  whom  she  had  left  at  home  in 
Montana ;  Lucinda  Obermeyer  Wanner  came  by 
plane  from  Chicago ;  Mildred  Carey  Eaton  and 
her  daughter,  Marjorie  Kunkel  Brown  shared 
with  us  pictures  of  her  family  at  their  attractive 
Florida  home ;  and  Barbara  McLellan  McCor- 
mick.  We  looked  one  another  over  and  dis- 
covered that  we  hadn't  changed  very  much  in 
appearance — a  few  gray  hairs,  a  little  extra 
flesh  or  trimmer  figures  for  those  who  diet ! 

After  luncheon,  letters  were  read  from  absent 
classmates.  From  Beverly  Hills,  California, 
came  word  of  Helene  Davenport  Denbo.  Helene 
was  a  passeger  on  one  of  the  first  flights  of  the 
China  Clipper  across  the  Pacific.  She  would 
like  to  welcome  her  Lasell  college  mates  to  the 
Exposition  next  year. 

Adele  Chaffee  Higgins  of  San  Anselmo  also 
extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  TS'ers  to  come 
to  California  in  1939.  Adele  is  the  mother  of 
three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  will  enter 
the  University  of  California  in  the  fall.  Irvina 
Pomeroy  Cooper  hopes  her  daughter,  Betty, 
will  be  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  at 
Lasell  on  her  mother's  25th  Reunion.  Bunny 
Cohn  Ettlinger  declares  that  she  doesn't  feel 
any  older  except  when  she  looks  at  the  Class 
Baby,  who  is  now  eighteen  years  old.     Clara 


Spinney  Colby  was  so  disappointed  not  to  be 
with  us  but  promises  to  join  us  in  1943.  Esther 
Ross  Winger  wrote  of  her  twelve-year  old  son ; 
and  Grace  Treadway  Davis  is  busy  caring  for 
her  three  children.  Marion  Oram  Van  Valken- 
burgh  enjoyed  a  visit  with  her  former  room- 
mate, Helen  Selkirk  Wilbur,  last  summer.  They 
talked  so  fast  and  furiously  that  Marion  was 
hoarse  for  two  days. 

Doris  Gorke  Dunning :  Yes,  Doris,  I  remem- 
ber we  did  look  upon  the  "twenty  year  reunion- 
ers"  as  Veterans.  In  fact,  I  think  we  said  they 
were  antiques.  Don't  believe  '38  could  say  that 
of  us.     (Doris  is  the  mother  of  three  children.) 

Gladys  Wright  Webb  has  two  daughters 
who  "keep  her  stepping".  We  missed  you  at 
reunion,  but  do  plan  to  be  with  us  next  time. 
Elaine  Eaton  Underhill  and  her  three  children 
are  at  present  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  Elaine  spent 
several  years  in  Texas  and  the  West,  and  en- 
joyed it  there  immensely.  Esther  Landis  Frost 
enclosed  snaps  of  her  three  fine  children.  These 
family  pictures  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  1918  present.  Edith  Powell  Van 
der  Wolk  of  Springfield  was  unable  at  the  last 
minute  to  join  us.  Too  bad,  Edith,  to  be  so 
near  and  yet  so  far.     We  missed  you. 

Amy  Tuthill  Smith  is  supervisor  of  the 
Women's  Dormitories  at  Middlebury  College. 
We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  your  bereavement, 
Amy,  and  missed  you  at  our  reunion. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  telegrams  were  re- 
ceived from  Class  President  Dorothy  Barnes 
Paine,  Helen  Hart  Lind.  Helen  Selkirk  Wilbur 
and  Nan  Stronach. 

We  returned  to  Lasell  for  the  Alumnae  Meet- 
ing and  Dedication  exercises  at  Winslow  Hall. 
Alumnae  Dinner  and  Class  Night  exercises 
were  especially  enjoyable.  On  Sunday  many 
of  our  class  attended  church  in  Boston  and  later 
met  at  the  Publishing  Building  of  the  Science 
Church,  where  we  visited  the  famous  Maparium. 
There  was  to  be  a  Class  Picnic  on  Sunday 
evening,  but  due  to  heavy  rain  we  were  forced 
to  hold  it  indoors.  We  were  all  thrilled  to  be 
able  to  attend  the  graduation  exercises  in  the 
new  building,  the  first  under  Lasell's  own  roof. 
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Every  time  I  hear  Dr.  Winslow  begin,  "Lasell 
sends  you  forth",  a  queer  little  shiver  goes  up 
and  down  my  spine- — a  feeling  of  reverence,  awe 
and  pride.  I  am  so  thankful  to  be  a  Lasell 
girl  with  the  fine  friendships  formed  here  and 
many  other  blessings  not  contained  between 
covers  of  books. 

After  the  Alumnae  luncheon  we  again  re- 
sumed our  various  ways — and  another  grand 
reunion  was  ended.  1918  always  makes  a  fine 
showing,  proving  its  loyalty.  In  the  words  of 
Grace  Treadway  Davies :  "But  after  all  there 
are  memories  that  come  and  go  of  Lasell,  and 
through  fair  times  and  bad  times  the  Class  of 
1918  will  always  be  remembered  and  cherished 
for  the  ideals,  traditions  and  the  fine  acquaint- 
ances that  we  formed  at  Lasell. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  all,  and  may  our  25th 
Reunion  be  bigger  and  better  ! 

Barbara  McLellan  McCormick  '18 

Secretary 


1923 

Fifteen  members  of  the  Class  of  1923  gath- 
ered at  Lasell  for  their  Fifteenth  reunion.  Plans 
had  been  made  by  "Simes  and  Spooner",  the 
special  committee  elected  by  those  present  at 
reunion  in  1933. 

When  Florence  Boehmcke  Simes  and  Ruth 
Hopkins  Spooner  arrived  with  Dorothy  Mills- 
paugh  Friday  afternoon,  they  found  that 
Adrienne  Fontaine  Caron  had  just  pulled  in 
from  Worcester.  Claire  Parker  Everett,  now 
living  near  Lasell,  stopped  in  just  before 
dinner  to  see  how  many  of  her  classmates  had 
reported. 

Attractive  Alumnae  appeared  at  their  pret- 
tiest at  the  President's  reception  held  this  year 
in  the  new  auditorium.  Lasell  club  activities 
bring  broader  contacts  with  the  Alumnae  of 
other  years  and  the  active  workers  for  Lasell 
have  the  reward  of  knowing  many  of  these  dis- 
tinguished women  besides  their  own  classmates. 

Gail  Wilson  Boynton  '18  took  Senora  Orozco 
and  a  station  wagon  filled  with  '23'ers  in  eve- 
ning gowns  for  a  ride  after  the  reception.  Senora 


made  a  very  jolly  guide,  even  without  a  mega- 
phone. 

About  midnight  a  rickety  taxi  halted  at 
Bragdon  entrance  and  Mercedes  Rendell  Free- 
man emerged.  So  there  were  five  members  of 
'23  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  Miss  Potter's  corri- 
dor that  night. 

Next  morning,  in  spite  of  heavy  rain,  Carolyn 
Colton  Avery,  Dorothy  Merwin  Brown  and 
Mary  Godard  Hadley  '21-'23,  drove  up  from 
Hartford.  Ethel  Cole  Charters,  a  recent  bride 
who  now  lives  in  New  York,  came  from  her 
mother's  home  in  Boston  to  join  us. 

Luncheon  reservations  at  Braeburn  Country 
Club  were  made  by  Adrienne  Smith.  Those 
present,  besides  the  girls  already  mentioned,  in- 
cluded Elizabeth  Bristow  McKenna,  Josephine 
Curry  Warren  and  her  attractive  daughter 
Nancy,  and  Antoinette  Meritt  Smith.  There 
was  a  purple  and  white  corsage  for  each  guest. 

We  later  attended  the  Alumnae  meeting  at 
Bragdon  library  and  the  dedication  exercises 
at  Winslow  Hall.  Josephine  Curry  Warren 
and  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner  were  among  the 
speakers  on  the  program. 

Christine  Lalley  Sullivan  and  her  daughter 
joined  the  class  at  Alumnae  dinner.  The  sing- 
ing of  various  Cap  and  Gown  and  other  class 
songs  made  it  an  especially  enjoyable  occasion. 

Class  Night  was  far  more  colorful  and  fes- 
tive than  our  memory  of  it.  The  torchlight  pro- 
cession alone  of  the  Class  of  1938  with  its  129 
members  and  their  Junior  escorts  was  worth 
taking  one's  husband  back  to  witness.  Charles 
A.  McKenna,  John  D.  Warren,  and  Vincent  J. 
Sullivan  and  son  were  there  with  Betty,  Jo 
and  Chris.  Lasell  should  build  a  new  all-Senior 
dormitory  to  replace  Bragdon  Hall  so  that 
the  graduating  class  will  not  be  scattered  in 
innumerable  small  houses  from  Woodland  to 
the  Charles  River.  In  the  future,  Alumnae  re- 
turning after  their  Tenth  Reunion  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  farewell  songs  and 
marches  to  added  senior  dormitories. 

We  held  a  class  meeting  late  Saturday  eve- 
ning. The  class  roll  was  called  and  for  each 
absentee,  some  classmate  tried  to  supply  a  bit 
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of  interesting  information.  Olga  Hammell  has 
opened  "The  Copper  Bowl",  tea  room  and  gift 
shop,  at  3117  Atlantic  Avenue,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Mary  Ann  Miller  Byram  is  a  press  agent 
for  a  motion  picture  concern  in  New  York. 
Elizabeth  Mitchell  Ridout  and  her  minister  hus- 
band spend  their  summers  traveling  via  trailer. 

All  were  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  three 
classmates:  Catherine  Alexander  Yerkes  '21- 
'22,  Dorothy  May  and  Esther  Pizzini. 

No  word  of  any  kind  was  received  from  some 
of  the  girls.  All  were  remembered  and  missed 
by  those  present.  Many  inquired  for  Virginia 
Bass  Mcintosh,  Helen  Buettner,  Rosalie  Gruhn 
Hydeman,  Helen  Lightbody,  and  Evelyn  Shid- 
ler.  All  who  cannot  attend  reunion  should  send 
some  news  concerning  themselves. 

Florence  Simes,  Adrienne  Caron,  Ruth 
Spooner,  Dorothy  Millspaugh,  Mercedes  Free- 
man, Iverna  Birdsall  '22  and  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker  '22  dined  together  in  Wellesley  on 
Baccalaureate  Sunday.  Plans  should  be  made 
to  have  a  "super  fine"  20th  Reunion  for  the 
Class  of  1923 — special  stunts,  new  songs  and  a 
larger  attendance ! 

Submitted  by, 
Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner  '23 


1928 

Nineteen  twenty-eight  to  1938  seemed  like 
ten  long  years  until  thirty-one  reunioning  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1938  gathered  at  Pomeroy's 
in  Wellesley  Hills  for  a  luncheon-gabfest.  The 
heavy  downpour  of  rain  made  slight  difference 
in  the  plans,  only  served  as  a  pleasant  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  just  a  decade  ago  some  seventy- 
seven  of  us  used  this  same  dispensation  from 
heaven  as  a  disguise  for  the  tears  that  came 
with  the  singing  of  Alma  Mater  after  the  Flames 
Speeches  on  Bragdon  lawn. 

I  might  quote  the  remark  of  the  day  as  being, 
"Why,  you  haven't  changed  one  bit !"  True 
enough !  This  being  "unchanged"  made  our 
get-together  just  the  informal  luncheon  we 
wanted  it  to  be,  despite  the  fact  that  dozens  of 
snapshots  of  babies  and  husbands  were  flying 
around  the  table  prove  that  there  were  some 


changes.  Telegrams  and  letters  of  greeting 
from  "Twenty-eighters"  who  could  not  be  pres- 
ent were  very  much  enjoyed,  making  us  wish 
that  we  might  have  been  one  hundred  per  cent 
present  for  that  fleeting  afternoon.  A  brief 
rehearsal  of  class  songs  was  an  event  of  some 
importance  and  amusement ! 

And  now,  I  want  to  steal  from  Miss  Potter's 
Personals  by  quoting  from  a  letter  written  by 
"Doug"  Hooper  in  the  Wyman  House  of  Cam- 
bridge Hospital  on  June  21st.  It  reads  :  "I  can't 
tell  you  how  surprised  and  pleased  I  was  to 
receive  the  lovely  flowers  from  the  girls  who 
attended  the  class  luncheon.  I  just  know  it 
would  be  impossible  to  write  and  thank  them 
all,  but  I  do  want  them  to  know  that  I  think  it 
was  more  than  sweet  and  thoughtful  of  them. 
Susan  finally  arrived  at  1 :00  a.  m.  on  June  16th, 
weighing  6  lbs.  and  lloz.  She  is  very  cute  for 
a  small  baby,  good  as  gold,  and  growing  like  a 
weed  already !" 

Printing  space  forbids  the  recording  of  all  the 
news  items  that  caused  so  much  interest  and 
excitement  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
Twenty-eighters  are  doing  so  many  different 
things  that  some  day  there  will  have  to  be  a 
private  printing  of  "Who's  Who"  to  get  the 
whole  class  up  to  date.  We  look  forward  to 
1943,  knowing  that  our  Fifteenth  Reunion  will 
be  an  even  greater  occasion  than  our  Tenth. 

Submitted  by, 

Lillian  G.  Bethel  '28, 

Life  Secretary 


Members  of  the  Class  of  1928  present  on 
Alumnae  Day  were :  Jeanette  Allen,  Margaret 
Basley  Merriman,  Margaret  Behrens,  Lillian 
Bethel,  Evelyn  Bostel,  Helen  Cole  Chalfant, 
Phoebe  Dotten  Low,  Evelyn  Douglass  Hooper, 
Ardelle  Drabble  Tucker,  Christina  Finlayson 
Dana,  Kathryn  Forgey,  Mary  Goodwin  Culver. 
Barbara  Flamlin  Cummings,  Helen  Hawes 
Loomis,  Caroline  Hopkins  McLean,  Edith 
Hussey  Adams,  Helen  Kowalewski  Hamilton, 
Evelyn  Ladd  Rublee,  Josephine  Laughton, 
Margaret  Newman,  Helen  Parker  Smith,  Mary 
Pope,  Gladys  Purdy  O'Connor,  Eleanor  Rice 
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Riley,  Natalie  Robbe,  Janet  Scott  Morse,  Hester 
Shaw,  Elizabeth  Smith  Scollon,  Marjorie 
Taylor  Flemings,  Mary-Alice  Timmins  Moul- 
throp,  Gertrude  Wagner,  Marjorie  Winslow 
MacCuspie. 


1933 

The  Class  of  1933  held  its  Fifth  Reunion  on 
June  11,  1938,  at  the  Wellesley  Inn,  with 
thirty-two  members  present.  Most  welcomed 
messages  from  Harriet  Smith  Rawson,  Jane 
Spear  Wender  and  Dorothy  Day  were  reported. 
Shirley  Gould  Chesebro,  our  class  president, 
was  appointed  to  send  flowers  to  Frances  Crane, 
who  is  convalescing  at  the  Baker  Memorial 
Hospital,  Boston.  We  were  indeed  sorry  to 
learn  of  her  illness  and  all  sincerely  wish  Fran 
a  record-breaking  recovery.  We  wish  to  thank 
Charlotte  Phillips  for  arranging  our  grand 
luncheon,  and  Charlotte  Ockert,  who  led  us  in 
our  class  song. 

Maine  was  well  represented  at  Reunion : 
Barbara  Stover,  Mary  Hill  Davis,  Grace 
Dunne  Walker,  and  Christine  Murphy  Stone 
reported.  Others  among  our  "young  marrieds" 
who  found  their  way  back  home  to  Lasell  in- 
cluded :  Shirley  Gould  Chesebro,  Alice  Hutton 
Moore,  Helen  Joyce  Cardozo,  Amoret  Larchar 
Shea,  Libby  Mclntire  Bennert,  Anna  Mills 
Koeck,  Jean  Murphy  Aneda,  Louise  Newell 
Audette,  Bertha  Root  Smith,  Angelita  Santiago 
Gebelein,  Millicent  Thomson  Hammer  and 
Louise  Cenedella  Kidd.  Other  members  present 
were  Charlotte  Ockert,  Nancy  Skiff,  Charlotte 
Phillips,  Helen  Burwell,  Barbara  Edmands, 
Barbara  Erickson,  Virginia  Ogden,  Martha 
Palmer,  Lillian  Ray,  Doris  Shehadi,  Ruth 
Vassar,  Marjorie  Walker  and  Ruth  Stafford. 
We  were  especially  happy  to  welcome  our 
former  schoolmates,  Betty  Bronk  '31 -'32,  Sylvia 
Browning  '31 -'32  and  Emeline  Walker  Fatherly 
'31-'32.  Be  sure  to  join  us  again  at  our  1943 
reunion. 

Several  of  the  girls,  who  were  unable  to  be 
present,  wrote  of  their  various  activities. 
Adelaide  Case,  who  has  just  received  her 
Master's  degree  at  Columbia  University,  is  to 


be  tennis  councilor  at  Camp  Wenonak  this  sum- 
mer. Helen  Bardua  Childs  and  her  husband 
were  enjoying  a  June  cruise  to  Newfoundland. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  Dorothy  Guest 
wrote :  "Kindly  extend  my  sincerest  wishes  to 
'33.  Am  truly  sorry  to  miss  graduation  and  our 
Fifth  Reunion." 

Everyone  declared  it  "was  a  perfect  time," 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  meeting  again — 
and  we  hope  in  larger  numbers — at  our  Tenth 
Reunion. 

Submitted  by, 

Ruth  H.  Stafford  '33 


Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc., 
was  held  at  2:45  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  June  11, 
1938,  in  the  library  of  the  College.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Phyllis  Raf- 
ferty  Shoemaker  '22,  who  said  because  of  the 
Dedication  program  following  our  time  was 
limited  and  of  necessity  the  meeting  would  be 
somewhat  curtailed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary, 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  appointed  as 
Secretary,  pro  tempore,  and  read  the  report 
of  the  meeting  held  on  June  12,  1937.  The 
minutes  were  accepted  as  read. 

The  written  report  of  the  auditor,  Mr.  Walter 
R.  Amesbury,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  ac- 
cepted as  read,  and  with  audited  statements  of 
income  and  expense  was  placed  on  file  with 
the  Secretary. 

Treasurer  Marion  Ordway  Corley  Tl  gave 
a  brief  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Corporation,  referring  to  the  audited  statements 
for  the  itemized  record  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Marietta 
Chase  Steadfast  '24,  read  her  report. 

Evelina  Perkins  '15,  Chairman  of  the  June 
Garden  Party  Committee,  announced  that  the 
sum  of  $125. 00  had  been  cleared  from  the  sale 
of  food  and  flowers  and  turned  over  to  the 
Endowment  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1938.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee  she  expressed  apprecia- 
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tion  for  the  contributions  received  from  many 
Alumnae. 

Helen  L.  Beede  '21,  Chairman  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  reported  on  the  gifts  and  loans 
to  be  made  for  the  school  year  1938-39  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1939. 

Names  of  the  following  officers  for  1938-39 
were  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee 
at  the  meeting  held  on  May  16,  1938 : 

President,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker  '22 ; 
Vice-President,  Mildred  Strain  Nutter  '17; 
Treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Corley  '11;  Asst. 
Treasurer,  Helen  B.  Perry  '24;  Recording 
Secretary,  Lillian  G.  Bethel  '28 ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Celia  W.  Kinsley  '34;  Directors, 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19,  Mabel  Straker  Kim- 
ball '16;  Madeline  Farmer  Ryder  '14-'15; 
Scholarship  Committee,  Helen  L.  Beede  '21, 
Chairman  ;  Nominating  Committee,  Evelina  Per- 
kins '15,  Chairman;  Esther  T.  Josselyn  '27, 
Katherine  Braithwaite  '29. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one 
ballot  for  the  slate  of  officers  as  nominated. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  Breed  '06-'07,  Edna 
Thurston  Follett  '03-'O7,  and  Helen  Linnehan 
Loud  '21  were  nominated  as  members  of  the 
Lasell  Junior  College  Corporation,  their  term 
of  service  to  be  five  years  beginning  in  October 
1939. 

The  following  were  named  by  the  President 
as  members  of  the  standing  committees : 

Membership  Committee,  Elizabeth  Robin- 
son Breed  '06- '07;  June  Committee,  Blester 
Shaw  '28,  Chairman ;  Ruth  Dinsmore  Tilton 
'23,  Antoinette  Meritt  Smith  '23,  Louise  Tar- 
divel  '37,  Marion  Sleeper  '37,  Priscilla  Par- 
menter  '37;  Memorial  Committee,  Lillie  R. 
Potter  '80,  Mary  Packard  Cass  '89. 

Faculty  and  Alumnae  members  appointed  to 
serve  on  Scholarship  Committee  with  Helen 
L.  Beede  '21  are  Miss  Grace  W.  Irwin,  Regis- 
trar, and  Marietta  Chase  Steadfast  '24,  Alumnae 
representative. 

Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  time, 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19  announced  that  mem- 
bers of  the  reunion  classes  present  would  not 
be  asked  to  report  but  merely  to  stand  for  the 


roll  call  of  classes.  A  fine  representation  of 
the  following  five-year  reunion  classes  re- 
sponded to  the  roll  call : 

'  88,  '93,  '98,  '08,  '18,  '23,  '28,  '33. 
We  were  happy  to  have  with  us  members  of 
75,  '86-'87  and  '88-'89,  and  to  hear  that  the 
Class  of  1937  we're  having  eighty  members  at 
their  first  reunion  luncheon. 

Miss  Potter,  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, spoke  in  loving  tribute  of  those  Alumnae 
who  have  passed  on  during  this  year,  asking  us 
to  honor  their  memory  by  uniting  in  silent 
prayer.  Harriett  Scott  '94,  serving  with  Miss 
Potter,  read  the  names  of  those  who  had  passed 
away: 

Carita  Curtis  Bird  '99,  Maude  Oliver  Chip- 
man  '89,  Winnie  Ewing  Coffin  '89,  Nellie  Fergu- 
son Conant  '81,  Dorothy  May  deAvola  '23, 
Sallie  Head  Gault  '87,  Anna  Phillips  Hastings 
'84-'86,  Gertrude  Confer  Means  '99,  Esther 
Pizzini  '23,  Lucile  Barry  Shea  '26,  Bertha 
Simpson  '88,  Lydia  Starr  Taber  '85,  Agnes 
Kingman  Warren  '87,  Violet  I.  Wellington 
'95-99,  and  Mary  Moger  Young  79-80. 

The  President  closed  the  meeting  with  a 
cordial  invitation  to  all  Alumnae  to  register 
in  the  Alumnae  Room  and  to  be  present  at  the 
dedication  exercises  in  the  new  auditorium- 
gymnasium  immediately  following  this  meeting. 

Adjournment  was  made  at  3  :40  p.  m. 
Minutes  taken  by, 
Marietta  Chase  Steadfast  '24, 
Corresponding  Secretary 

Report  written  and  signed, 

Lillian  G.  Bethel  '28 


As  the  August  Leaves  was  completed,  came 
to  us  the  tidings  of  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
alumna,  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  73,  on  July 
14th  at  her  daughter's  home  at  Westford,  Mass. 
A  fitting  tribute  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Leaves.  Lasell's  sincere  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  this  bereaved  family. 
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Facsimile 

Your  very  smiles  to  me  convey 
Impressions  of  him.     For,  that  night 
He  too  left  me,  and  the  moon's  light 
As  now,  grew  dim,  drifted  away. 
Will  you  be  constant?    Oh,  how  I 
Do  wonder  if  your  words  were  trite 
Expressions,  murmured  to  soothe  fright 
Felt  at  your  leaving.     Did  you  lie? 

Two  planes  leave  the  field,  fly  far  away; 
Modeled  alike,  they  are  the  counterpart 
Of  one  another  .  .  .  There's  not  a  trace 
Of  either.     Fate  knows,  but  will  not  say 
Whether  they  will  return,  though  at  the  start 
They  seemed  so  fine  and  full  of  grace. 

Marjorie  Wells 
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Sheet    Metal   Specialists 

Represented  by  Albert  A.   Pearlstein 

203  ENDICOTT  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tickets     -     Tours 
Cruises 


MRS.  SETH  C.  BASSETT 

37  Merrimack  St.  Haverhill,  Mass. 


All  Styles  and  Sizes  of  Envelopes 


STATE 
ENVELOPE 

-  GO. 


ELLIOTT  A.  NILES 

1 76  FEDERAL  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


LIBerty  2434 


LASELL  LEAVES 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

JOHN  E.  COX 

NEWTONVILLE 
Candy  At  Wholesale 

Compliments  of 

NEWTON 
NATIONAL  BANK 

384  Centre  St.,  at  Newton  Corner 


Telephone   CAPitol 


7450 
7451 
7452 


Allen-Hurd    Company 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotel  and  Club  Supplies  a  Specialty 

New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable   Corner 

A   Fruit   and   Vegetable   Market 

For  Over  50  Years 

Jennings    Linen 
Company,  Inc. 

We  Specialize   in   the  Following   Supplies 
For  Schools  and  Colleges 


Bath  Towels 
Bath   Mats 
Bed  Spreads 
Blankets 


Table  Linen 
Sheets 
Pillow  Cases 


Face  Towels 
Kitchen  Towels 
Mattress  Pads 
Mattress  Covers 


Compliments  of 

AUBURNDALE 

LUMBER 

CO. 


Tel.  Kenmore  7170 


Charles  R.  Lynde,  Inc. 

Importers  of  Fine  China 
and  Glass 


Telephone  LIB.  4267-4268 
76  Essex  Street,  Boston 


402  Boylston  Street 
Boston  U.  S.  A. 


The 
Boulevard  Pharmacy 

Theodore  Dangelmayer,  Pharm.  D. 

2090  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

For  teeth  that  shine 
like  the  stars' 

use 

CALOX 

Dental  Powder 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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PHYSICIANS  RECOMMEND 

"ALLERGIA" 

dust-free  bedding 

Enjoy  more  healthful,  more  restful  sounder  sleep  on  bedding  that 
is  DUSTFREE.  Unlike  ordinary  bedding  Allergia  Pillows  and 
Mattresses  contain  snow-white  pure  silk  fibre  filling,  which  cannot 
break  down  into  irritating  dust.  On  sale  at  leading  department  and 
furniture  stores  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

ALLERGIA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  NEWTON,  MASS. 


Furniture  and  Piano 
MOVERS 


Auburndale 


West  Newton 


JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EX.  CO. 
50  Rowe  WESt  Ntn  1290 


MIDDLESEX 
ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 


u 


Everything  Electrical" 


Special  Discounts  to  Students  and 
Graduates 

689  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 
Telephone  Wal.  0437 


BOSTON  SUPPLY 
COMPANY,  INC. 

53  HAVERHILL  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Shattuck  &  Jones 

1850  Incorporated  1937 

154  Atlantic  Avenue 

WHOLESALE 
FISH   DEALERS 

Purveyors  to  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  and  Schools 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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Savings  Accounts  Invited 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
STORAGE  VAULTS 


West  Newton  Savings 
Bank 

DIVIDENDS  PAID 
REGULARLY  FOR  FIFTY-ONE  YEARS 


WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


Dwinell-Wright  Company 

311  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WrELLS   ?!NDERY 
ALTHAM,  MASS. 
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